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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


Recent  events  in  the  East  must  have  convinced  us 
that  we  have  not  discharged  our  whole  duty  to* 
wards  the  Mohammedan  world,  by  praying  once 
a  year  that  God  may  have  "  mercy  upon  all  ...  . 
Turks,  ....  and  take  from  them  all  ignora^ice, 
hardness  of  heart,  and  contempt  of  His  word.''  Nor 
can  it  any  longer  suffice,  t^-.multiply  learned  treatises 
on  Islam,  without  lav^ig  before  the  Church  some 
really  feasible  proposition,  how  to  reach  the  200 
millions  of  Moslems,  so  large  a  proportion  of  whom 
are  under  British  rule,  and  who  to  this  day  con- 
stitute fully  one-third  of  the  entire  Misadon  field 
of  the  world. 

This  book  avows  a  purely  practical  purpose. 
The  foot-notes  are  intended  for  the  few  who  might 
feel  disposed  to  question  certain  statements,  or  to 
pursue  the  subject  still  further.  The  text  is  en- 
tirely independent  of  the  notes;    and  those  who 
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wish  to  ignore  them  will  not,  it  is  hoped,  object 
to  being  fiimished  with  the  authority  for  every 
important  statement,  and  the  original  of  every 
important  quotation. 

It  is  not  only  since  the  Mahommedans  have 
come  so  prominently  before  Europe,  but  many  years 
ago,  that  the  author  first  commenced  gathering 
information  upon  the  subject  of  this  volume, — and 
that,  during  a  sojourn  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  Palestine, 
East  Africa,  Abyssinia,  and  more  especially  in 
India. 

The  work  is  now  published  with  a  view  to 
cherish,  if  possible,  the  missionary  spirit  which  has 
been  called  forth  by  recent  events ;  and  to  place 
some  of  the  leading  truths  of  Christianity  anti- 
thetically to  the  falsities  and  perversions  of  the 
Koran,  so  as  to  render  the  comparison  available 
for  actual  missionary  operations. 

May  God,  in  His  infinite  mercy,  "  stir  up,"  by 
this,  or  any  other  means,  "  the  spirit  of  the  rem- 
nant of  His  people,"  that  they  may  no  lorxger 
neglect  to  do  this  "work  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord  of  Hosts." 

Zell,  Febroary  10th,  1859. 


PREFACE  TO  THE   SECOND  EDITION. 


Tms  book  first  appeared  in  1859,  iinder  the  title 
of  "  Ishmael :  or,  a  Natural  History  of  Islamism, 
and  its  Relation  to  Christianity,'*  since  which  time 
800  copies  have  been  circulated.  It  is  now  issued 
with  some  corrections  and  alterations,  in  a  cheaper 
form,  and  under  a  less  ambiguous  titie. 

The  entire  proceeds  of  the  volume  were  devoted, 
as  intimated  on  the  original  titie-page,  towards 
founding  a  special  Society  for  Evangelising  the 
Mohammedans.  It  is  now  purposed  to  give  all 
further  profits  to  the  Moslem  Mission  Society  ^  which 
has  since  come  into  operation. 

The  main  body  of  the  Work  was  left  intact, 
excepting  only  the  correction  of  a  few  mistakes. 
The  last  Chapter  of  the  book,  in  its  original 
state,  chiefly  advocated  the  need  of  a  special 
Society ;  the  corresponding  Chapter  now  limits 
itself  to  a  general  review  of  the  present  condition 
of  the  Mohammedan  world,  and  a  brief  notice  of 
Christian  Missions  to  Moslems,  in  ancient  and 
modem  days. 

East  Ham,  E.,  Aug.  6tfa,  1865. 
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PART  I. 
MOHAMMED  AND  HIS  CREED. 


CHAPTEB  I. 

THE    FOBEBUNKEBS    OF   MOHAMMED. 

**  Who  is  a  liar  but  he  that  denieth  that  Jesns  is  Christ  ?    He  is 

Antichrist  that  denieth  the  Father  and  the   Son.     Whosoever 

denieth  the  Son,  the  same  hath  not  the  Father." 

1  John  II.  22.  23. 

1.  Islam  is  the  type  of  feith  which  of  all  others 
was  most  adapted  to  the  Arabian  mind.  The  Arabs, 
remained  equally  unimpressible  to  the  poetry  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Philosophy  of  Plato,  and  the  teachings 
of  Christianity,  but  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
national  predominance  of  the  cold  intellectual  facul- 
ties, they  threw  themselves  with  enthusiasm  into  the 
subtilties  of  Aristotle.  Just  so  much  was  adopted 
of  Judaism  and  Christianity  as  commended  itself 
to  the  intellect  only,  without  any  regard  to  the 
deeper  yearnings  of  the  heart. 
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Hence  the  unconditional  rejection  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  of  all  the  leading  features 
of  Christianity.  The  Arab  could  speak  with  con- 
tempt of  the  subtle  controversies  which  Nestorius, 
Entyches  and  the  Monophysites  had  fomented  in  the 
Eastern  Church.  Islam  had  no.  cause  to  dread 
similar  troubles  and  comparisons;  for  it  was  a  creed 
without  miracles,  and  a  faith  without  mystery. 

One  of  the  earliest  doctrines  of  Mohammed  was 
the  TJniiy  of  Allah;  and  the  assertion  that  God  had 
no  son  and  no  partner  was  enough  to  cause  the  rc- 
jection  of  the  whole  basis  of  Cliristianity.  Moham- 
med, to  originate  his  composite  system  of  belief, 
purged  from  the  existing  creeds  all  that  seemed 
mysterious  and  supernatural. 

It  must  not  however  be  supposed  tliat  in  thus 
rejecting  the  fundamentum  fundanienti  of  the  Chris- 
tian iaith,  Mohammed  planted  an'  absolutely  new 
heresy.  A  cursoiy  view  of  the  early  heresies  of  the 
Chiuxjh  will  convince  us  that  Islam  gathered  the  al- 
ready existing  elements  of  apostacy  and  reproduced 
them  imder  a  new  type  and  in  a  new  form  of  mis- 
belief 

2.  The  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  was  purposely 
hidden  from  the  world  for  a  time.  If  we  seek 
for  the  popular  opinion  of  our  Lord's  person  and 
character  during  His  lifetime,  we  find  that  Jesus, 
up  to  His  thirtieth  year,  was  supposed  to  be  the 
son  of  Joseph.  After  his  baptism  Christ  was 
spoken  of  by  Phihp  "as  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the 
son  of  Joseph."     When  He  commenced  His  pubUc 
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ministry,  the  people  ask  astonished  :  "Is  not  this 
Joseph's  son  ?"  At  a  later  period  they  exclaim  : 
"  Is  not  this  the  carpenter's  son  ?  Is  not  His 
mother  called  Mary?"  Only  one  year  before  His 
passion  the  Jews  ask :  "  Is  not  this  Jesus  the 
son  of  Joseph,  whose  fether  and  mother  we  know?" 
The  same  opinions  prevailed  among  the  mibelieving 
masses  long  after  the  Ascension  of  the  Bedeemer  ; 
and  even  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  heresies 
sprang  up  within  the  Church,  adopting  the  views 
then  current,  viz.,  that  He  was  no  more  than 
"  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  son  of  Joseph." 

Amongst  the  heretical  teachers  who  in  the  apos- 
toKcage  paved  the  way  for  Mohammed,  Irenaeus 
mentions  Cerinthus,  a  Jewish  convert,  who  subse- 
quently relapsed  and  was  the  first  who  dared  to 
question  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  asserting  that  his 
entrance  into  the  world  was  according  the  ordinary 
laws  of  nature :  *  Epiphanius  also  writes  that  Christ 
was  considered  an  ordinary  man  by  the  Cerintiiian 
heresy,  adding  that  it  admitted  His  Cross  and 
Passion,  but  distinctly  denied  His  Eesurrection ;  ^ 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  St.  Augustine.  * 

1  '*  OerinthuB  qtiidam  in  Asia  docnit,  Jesum  non  ex  yirgine 
natmn  faisBe,  antem  eum  Joseph  et  Mariae  filium  similiter,  at 
reliqai  onmes  homines,  et  plus  potnisse  jostitia  et  sapientia  prae 
omniboB."    Iren.  lib.  I.  cap.  26. 

*    Epiphan.  lib.  I.  torn.  II.  pag.  53. 

'  Vide  Angost.  torn.  VI.  haeres.  That  Cerinthus  propagated 
his  heresy  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles  will  appear  from  the  weU 
known  incident,  which  Polyearp  is  said  to  have  recorded  viz.,  that 
St.  John  immediately  left  the  bath  at  Ephesns  on  seeing  that 
Oerinthos,  ''the  enemy  of  the  troth,"  had  entered  the  building. 
Iren.  lib.  III.  contra  haeres.  cap.  3. 
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Another  heresy  of  the  same  age  and  tendency  as 
the  preceding,  was  that  of  the  Ebioniies,  *  who,  Kke 
the  Cerinthians,  adopted  the  popular  notion  con- 
cerning Christ,  wliich  was  current  during  His  hfe- 
time.*  There  has  been  much  uncertainty  as  to  the 
minor,  and  for  our  purpose  less  important  items  of 
this  ancient  heresy,  but  however  indefinite  and  multi- 
form* their  system  of  error  may  have  been,  one 
thing  was  clear  and  decided,  that  they  denied  the 
Grodhead  of  Christ  and  lowered  him  to  the  level  of 
mortal  man.  It  is  but  due  to  Mohammed  to  add, 
that  he  abstained  fix)m  going  to  the  full  length  of 
these  early  heretics,  when  he  admitted  the  miracu- 
lous entrance  of  Christ  into  the  world,  which  was 
by  them  denied.' 

These  are  tlie  two  chief  heresies,  which  gained 
ground  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  to  refute  wliich, 
was  one  of  the  objects  which  St.  John  had  in  view 
in  writing  his  Gospel  and  Epistles.  The  Evangelist 
indeed  himself  assigns  a  cause  for  writing  as  he 
does,  in  these  words  :  "  These  are  written  that  ye 
might  believe,  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God,  and  that  believing,  ye  might  have  life  through 
His  name." 

Irenaeus  writes  :  "  John  the  disciple  of  the  Lord, 

4  Ebion  is  probably  the  name  of  the  founder  of  this  heresy  ; 
some  however  receive  it  as  a  cognomen,  from  the  Hebrew  Ebion, 
pauper. 

5  '<Ebionaei  ex  Joseph  Ohristum  generatum  esse  dicunt.^' 
Jrcn.  lib.  III.  Cap.  24,  See  also :  lib.  I.  cap.  26.  and  59. 

^    Epiphan.  lib.  I.  contra  haeres.  torn.  II.  pag.  59. 
This  was  expressly  done  by  Ebion.   Epiph.  torn.  II.  pag.  60. 
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wishing  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gtospel  to  refute 
the  error,  which  had  been  spread  by  Cerinthns  and 
still  earUer  by  those  who  were  called  Nicolaitanes, 
commenced  his  Gospel  with  a  view  to  confound  and 
persuade  them,  that  there  is  one  God,  who  made 
all  things  by  His  Word,  and  to  establish  a  rule  of 
truth  in  the  Church."  "  St.  Jerome  says  :  "  Even 
when  John  was  still  in  Asia,  the  seeds  of  the  heretics, 
Cerinthns,  Ebion  and  others,  who  deny  that  Christ 
came  into  the  flesh,  had  already  sprung  up — ^whom 
in  his  Epistle  he  calls  "  Antichrists,"  whom  Paul  also 
frequently  attacks — ^and  he  was  compelled  by  al- 
most all  the  Bishops  then  in  Asia,  and  by  legates 
from  many  Churches  to  write  more  deeply  concern- 
ing the  Divinity  of  Christ."  ® 

Hence,  what  significance  passages  like  these  ac- 
quire :  "  Who  is  a  liar,  but  he  that  denieth  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ.  He  is  Antichrist,  that  denieth 
the  Father  and  the  Son.  Whosoever  denieth  the 
Son,  the  same  hath  not  the  Father."  Again  :  "  Be- 
loved believe  not  eveiy  spirit,  but  tiy  the  spirits, 
whether  they  are  of  G^kI,  because  many  felse  pro- 
phets are  gone  out  into  the  world."  In  the  second 
Epistle,  he  complains  of  "many  deceivers,  who 
confess  not,  that  Jesus  came  into  ilie  flesh.  This  is 
the  deceiver  and  the  Antichrist.     Look  to  yourselves, 

8  Iren.  lib.  III.  cap.  XI  pag.  184. 

9  Vide  HieroDymus  in  proxizn.  Gonunent.  in  Matt.  In  his  *'  Ca- 
talog. Script,  ecclesiast."  Cap.  IX.  the  same  Father  adds :  that 
St.  John  wrote  the  last  Gospel  "  at  the  reqnest  of  the  Bishops  of 
Asia,  against  Cerinthns  and  other  heretics,  chiefly  the  Ebionitos, 
who  maintained  that  Christ  did  not  exist  prior  to  Mary." 
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that  we  lose  not  those  things,  which  we  have 
wrought,  but  that  we  receive  a  ftdl  reward.  Whoso- 
ever transgresseth  and  abideth  not  in  the  doctrine  of 
Christ,  hath  not  God;  he  that  abideth  in  the  doctrine 
of  Christ,  he  hath  both  the  Father  and  the  Son.  If 
there  come  any  among  you  and  bring  not  this  doc- 
trine, *•  receive  him  not  into  your  house,  neither  bid 
him  Grod  speed,  for  he  that  biddeth  him  God  speed, 
is  partaker  of  his  evil  deeds." 

3.  In  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  we 
have  a  revival  of  the  above  heresies  under  Carpocra- 
tes,  Theodotus,  and  Artemonius.  The  first  was  a 
philosopher  of  Alexandria,  and  though  his  teaching 
is  not  clear  on  all  points  as  &r  as  ecclesiastical  wri- 
ters notice  him,  yet  his  disciple  Theodotus  A.D.  146, 
a  leather-merchant  by  trade,  broadly  aflBrmed  the 
doctrines  of  the  Cerinthians  and  Ebionites. "  Arte- 
monious  followed  in  the  same  track  of  heretical  teach- 
ing;" whilst  Paulus  Samosatenus,  Bishop  of  An- 
tioch  A.D.  270  admitted  that  the  Word  and  the 
Spirit  have  always  existed  in  God,  but  denied  their 
personality  and  self-existence."  Had  we  no  other 
testimony  concerning  this  heresy  we  should  have  con- 
sidered it  purely  a  revival  of  the  Sabellian  error;  this 

10  Which  teaches,  that  Jesus  is  Ohrist  the  Son  of  God,  2  John 
9. 10.  and  which  the  heresies  in  question  rejected. 

11  Eiphan.  haeres.  54.  pag.  462.  Theodoretus  lih.  II.  haeretic. 
&buL  cap.  5.  pag.  220. 

IS  Eusebiua  lib.  Y.  hist.  Eccles.  cap.  28.  It  has  been  suspected 
that  he  expunged  the  passage  1  John  V.  7.  firom  some  of  the  an« 
cient  Manuscripts.  Theodotus  and  Artemonius  were  both  cut  off 
from  the  Chuichy  the  former  A.  D.  146.,  the  latter  A.  D.  191. 

19    Epiphan.  lib.  11.  torn.  II.  haer.  65. 
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error  would  of  itself  imply  a  denial  of  the  personal 
Divinity  of  Christ:  there  is  however  additional  evi- 
dence that  the  Samosatenians  dated  the  beginning 
of  Christ  from  His  birth  of  Mary,  esteeming  Him  a 
mere  man."  We  must  therefore  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  Word  as  conceived  by  Samosatenus,  was 
something  altogether  different  from  Jesus  Christ,  or 
that  his  followers  carried  the  denial  of  Christ's  Divi- 
nity to  a  still  greater  extent,  and  thus,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  out-steipped  their  leader.  The  Bishop  was 
deprived  of  his  office  and  his  doctrine  branded  as 
heresy,  but  far  from  being  eradicated,  it  was  only  cut 
down  for  a  time  to  sprout  up  again  with  fresh  vigour 
at  a  ftiture  season. 

4.  Exactly  fifly  years  afterwards,  the  Arian 
heresy  arose,  as  another  precursor  of  Islam ;  it 
admitted  our  Lord  to  be  a  personal  and  self-existing 
being,  but  denied  that  He  was  "  God  of  the  substance 
of  the  Father,  not  made,  nor  created,  but  begotten."  " 
Clirist  according  to  Arian  teaching  was  a  mere  crea- 
ture, but  one  endowed  with  gifts  and  virtues  of  a 
superior  character  ;  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God  not 
by  nature,  but  by  adoption,  and  on  accoimt  of  His 
excellencies  deserved  to  be  called  the  Son  of  God  in 
Holy  Scriptures:  our  Lord  was  therefore  considered 

H  «Paalim  a  Paolo  Samosateno  Christom  non  Bemper  fuisso 
dionnt,  sed  ejus  initinm,  ex  quo  de  Maria  natus  est,  aBseveraat,  nee 
earn  aliqaid  amplius,  quam  hominem  pntant.  Ista  baeresis  aliqaando 
c^jiifldam  Artimonii  fuit,  sed  com  defecisset,  instaurata  est  a  Paolo, 
et  postea  sic  a  Photino  oonfirmata,  nt  Photiani  qoam  Pauliani  cele- 
brius  nimcopentor."    Aogost,  de  baeres. 

i<    Alios  a  presbyter  of  tbe  Alexandrian  Cborcb  A.D.  320. 
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not  consubstantial  with  the  Father,  but  of  a  diverse 
nature  and  essence,  neither  co-etemal,  there  being  a 
time,  when  he  did  not  exist.  It  assumes  also  that 
the  power  He  possesses  was  received  from  God;" 
that  the  Son  knows  the  Father  or  His  secrets  only 
so  far  as  was  revealed  to  Him;  that  He  is  not  to  he 
worshipped  in  the  flesh;  that  He  was  inclined  to  good 
and  evil,'*  and  that  His  kingdom  will  perish  at  the 
end  of  the  world. 

This  pernicious  heresy  was  condemned  at  the 
Council  of  Nice  A.D.  325  where  318  Bishops  as- 
sembled to  establish  the  faith  in  "  one  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  begotten  of 
His  Father  before  all  worlds,  God  of  God,  Light  of 
Light,  very  God  of  very  God,  begotten  not  made, 
being  of  one  substance  with  the  Father,  by  whom  all 
things  were  made.""  Neither  the  sudden  death 
however  of  its  founder,  nor  the  condemnation  of  the 
heresy  could  extinguish  the  flame  which  had  been 
kindled;  under  the  Emperor  Valens  it  spread  over 
Greece,  part  of  Asia,  over  Italy  as  far  as  Milan,  and 
among  the  newly  converted  Gk)ths."** 

Beiyllus,  Bishop  of  Bosti-a  in  Arabia,  had  abeady 
prepared  the  way  for  Arianism  in  the  Peninsula, 
denying,  as  he  did,  the  pre-existence  of  Christ  and 
with  it  the  Godhead  of  the  Kedeemer ;"  hence  it  was 

17  Athanas.  Orat.  oontra  Arianos.     is  Theodoretos  lib.  I.  cap.  9. 

19    Theodoret  I.  11.    Nicaenum  fidei  Bymbolom. 

30  So  mightily  grew  the  evil:  '*  at  totus  ingemisoeret  orbiB,  se- 
que  tarn  cito  factum  esse  Ariannm  miraretor.''  Hieronym.  adTersos 
Lucifer  torn.  I.  foL  65. 

SI  Euseb.  VI.  33,    cfr.  Orig.  comm.  ad  Titum:  hominem  dicunt 
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comparatively  easy  for  Constantius  to  propagate  the 
Arian  creed  among  the  Arabs.  He  sent  Theophilus 
to  the  King  of  the  Himyarites  with  considerable  pre- 
sents to  ask  permission  to  build  churches;  one  was 
accordingly  built  in  his  capital,  Tapharon,  a  second 
at  Adeiia,  the  now  British  Aden  in  South  Arabia, 
and  a  third  in  the  Persian  Gulf.** 

5.  It  is  the  object  of  these  introductory  re- 
marks to  show  that  not  only  in  truth,  but  also  in 
error,  remarkable  epochs  are  gradually  introduced 
and  systematically  ifore-stalled.  Mohammed's  new 
creed,  as  far  as  we  may  designate  it  new,  did  not 
appear,  until  the  world  was  in  a  measure  prepared 
for  it  by  heresies  of  a  cognate  and  analogous  charac- 
ter, such  as  those  we  are  reviewing.  We  now  arrive 
at  a  period  extending  from  the  Nicence  Council  to  the 
rise  of  Islam.  Soon  after  its  condemnation  the 
Arian  heresy  split  up  into  two  distinct  sections,  which 
nevertheless  agreed  in  denying  the  divine  character 
of  our  blessed  Redeemer. 

The  first  section  was  that  of  the  strict  Aiians,*^ 

Dominnin  Jesum  praecognitmn  et  praedestinatum,  qui  ante  ad- 
yentom  canudem  substantialiter  et  proprie  non  exstiterit,  sod  homo 
natns  patris  solam  in  se  faabuerit  deitatem."  nUmann  de  Beryllo 
Hamb.  1835. 

>>  This  happened  350.  Theophilus  was  a  native  of  India  from 
the  Island  Divus  (Biu)  who  had  been  sent  as  a  hostage  to  Constan- 
tino the  Great.  He  became  an  Arian  Monk,  and  Eusebius  of  Nico- 
media  ordained  him  a  deacon^  Philostorgius  Hist.  Eocles,  epit, 
lib.  II.  6.  Ub.  III.  4. 

ss  The  chief  leaders  were  AsbivMf  a  deacon  of  Alexandria;  Bvmo- 
nrnif,  described  by  BoflSnus  as  a  man  ''corpore  et  animo  leprosus," 
and  .iodCMM,    August,  torn,  VI,  haeres,  54. 
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who  not  only  denied  the  Son  of  God  to  be  of  the 
same  substance  with  the  Father,  but  dedared  Him 
to  be  altogether  unlike  the  Father:**  the  Semi-Arians, 
whilst  rejecting  the  orthodox  dogma,  that  Christ  is 
the  substance  of  the  Father,  held  that  He  was  of 
a  similar  nature.  It  waa  this  latter  section  which 
was  by  far  the  most  powerftd  and  numerous  of  the 
two;  suflSciently  so,  to  continue  to  distract  the  Church 
in  the  following  ages,  till  Islam  had  grown  potent 
enough,  to  arrest  and  supplant  the  heresy  alto- 
gether. 

6.  That  the  creed  of  Mohammed  absorbed  the 
various  heresies  which  denied  the  Divinity  of  Christ 
is  evident,  fix>m  the  feet  that  they  vanish  from  the 
Church  on  the  rise  of  Islam;  and  it  is  not  less 
remarkable,  that  they  remained  dormant  till  the  13th 
century,  when  Islam  sustained  a  fetal  blow  by 
tlie  dissolution  of  the  Kaliphate  in  the  year  A,D. 
1268.*» 

After  the  days  of  St.  John  many  Antichrists  went 

s^  Epiphan,  torn.  I.  lib.  III,  jmg,  388,  Photinus,  the  Bishop  of 
Sirmiiim  being  deposed  A.  D,  351,  is  said  by  some  to  bare  foUowed 
Samosatenus;  but  aocording  to  Aagostine,  be  heartily  joined  the 
strict  Arians, 

*s  Abbot  Joachim  was  the  first  after  Mohammed  who  denied 
the  Divinity  of  Christ;  his  heresy  was  condemned  by  the  Lataran 
Oonnoil  A,  D.  1215,  Joachim  was  succeeded  by  his  oonntrymen 
Laelius  and  Faustos  Socinns  A,  D.  1646,  firom  whom  sprang  the 
Socinian  and  Unitarian  heresy.  The  following  may  serve  as  a 
correct  estimate  of  their  character:  '' Ab  Ebione  enim  initiam,  ab 
Ario  incrementmn,  a  Fhotino  capnt  erroris  hauserunt,  Ariani  recte 
dicontnr,  quia  oonveniunt  in  summo  controversiae  pimotOi  quod  est, 
divinitas  Ohristi  negatio."  Quenstedt  TheoL  did,-pol.  Pars  L 
cap.  IX,  pag.  367. 
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out  into  the  world,  who  for  the  space  of  seven  centuries 
denied  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God.  As 
they  served  merely  as  forerunners  to  a  still  more 
fatal  error,  they  naturally  retired  when  Mohammed 
and  his  successors  arose,  and  presided  over  that 
system  of  error,  which  destroys  the  very  foundation 
of  our  holy  faith  and  brands  the  confesMsion  of  Christ 
being  the  Son  of  Gk)d  as  idolatry  and  blasphemy. 

The  Moslem  admits  the  law  and  the  Gospel  to 
be  of  divine  origin;  he  knows  however  nothing  of 
either,  except  through  the  distorted  medium  of  the 
Koran;  and  it  is  just  because  Islam  acknowledges 
so  many  truths  and  borrows  so  many  weapons  fix)m  the 
Christian  armory  that  it  becomes  so  dangerous  an 
adversary.  We  have  to  do,  not  with  a  heresy  within 
the  Church,  which  might  be  condemned  at  a  general 
Coun9il,  but  with  a  conspiracy  against  the  existence 
of  the  Church  itself. 

The  Christian  dispensation  is  declared  to  have 
been  superseded  and  abrogated,  as  if  decayed  and 
waxen  old ;  the  veiy  identity  of  the  facts  and  truths 
recorded  in  the  Koran  is  destroyed  by  its  misrepre- 
sentations, and  in  asserting  that  the  Bible  has  been 
corrupted,  Mohammed  takes  from  us  the  most 
effectual  means  of  proving  his  imposture. 

In  order  to  give,  as  ^  as  Kes  in  our  power,  a 
correct  view  of  the  creed,  thus  introduced  to  the 
reader,  we  shall  next  inquire  for  the  land  of  its  birth, 
and  the  people  among  whom  it  first  made  its  ap- 
pearance. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


THE   LAND    OF   ITS   BIBTH. 


"  For  there  sfaall  arise  false  Christs  and  false  prophets ;  wherefore 

if  they  shall  say  unto  you.  Behold  he  is  in  the  desert,  go  not  forth," 

Matt.  XXIV.,  24,  26. 


1.  A  close  afBnity  may  be  recognised  between 
the  religions  of  the  Pagan  world  and  the  respective 
countries,  in  which  they  obtain.  Whilst  true  Re- 
ligion is  of  a  purely  spiritual  character  and  admits 
none  of  the  natural  and  accidental  elements  of  the 
countiy  in  which  it  was  revealed,  or  in  which  it  is 
planted,  false  creeds  ever  yield  to  the  physical 
influences  to  which  they  are  exposed.  We  could  not 
conceive  for  instance  that  the  Hindoo  Mythology  in 
all  its  exuberance  could  have  sprung  up  in  a  poverty- 
stricken  country  like  Arabia. 

There  are  several  names  descriptive  of  the  position 
and  character  of  the  land  in  which  Islam  was 
reared.  In  the  East  it  is  called  Bar-el- Yemen,  or 
the  "land  to  the  right,"  in  contradistinction  to 
Bar-esh-Sham,  the  "land  to  the  left,"  by  which 
Syria  is  known.  In  Chaldea  it  was  called  the 
"  land  of  the  evening,"  and  in  Europe  and  Africa  it 
was  universally  known  as  the  "  land  of  the  East." 
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In  the  Bible,  where  it  occurs  four  times  it  is  invariably 
called  Arabia, ^^  and  the  signification  which  it  could 
alone  have  to  the  Hebrew  in  Palestine,  is  that  of  de- 
sert  or  wilderness  and  this  is  by  far  the  most  ap- 
propriate appellation,  the  characteristic  feature  of 
Arabia  being  that  of  an  interminable  desert.^'.  If 
there  be  a  fountain,  a  rivulet,  a  green  spot,  a  plea- 
sant garden  or  a  fruitful  vale  here  and  there,  it  only 
the  more  painfully  convinces  the  traveller,  who  sets 
his  foot  on  its  sandy  wastes,  that  Arabia  is  indeed 
"a  desert  land",  and  that  no  other  name  could  ex- 
press its  physical  aspect  more  correctly.  As  the 
country,  so  the  religion;  for  although  Mohammeda- 
nism embodies  some  elements  of  a  spiritual  character 
yet  beyond  what  it  borrows  from  Judaism  and 
Christianity,  it  only  faithfuUy  reflects  the  nature  of 
the  country,  in  which  it  originated,  being  poor,  bar- 
ren, and  highly  expressive  of  the  rigid  severity  of 
the  land  of  its  birth. 

We  have  only  to  travel  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Arabia,  and  peruse  the  Koran  on  our  jour- 
ney, to  be  convinced  of  this  remarkable  analogy  be- 
tween the  physical  aspect  of  the  country,  and  the 
book  in  question.  ^^     In  the  Koran  we  travel  from 

"  1  Kings  X.  16.  2Chron.IX.U.  Iaa.XXI  13.  Jet.  XXV.  4. 
in  the  last  passage  we  read  of  y^Z  ^^^TS,  Kings  of  Arabia;  and  the 
Arab  is  called  ""^n^. 

^^  ^*9*3S  =  desert :  the  Arabs  themselyes  speak  of  their  native 
land  as  Bar  el  Arab,  the  land  of  the  Arabs ;  the  same  term  is  used 
by  their  neighbours. 

^*  A  learned  Prelate  once  obserred  in  a  le^tter  to  the  author: 
"I  often  felt  during  my  studies  of  the  Koran ,  as  one ,  who  has  to 
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Sura  to  Sura,  and  all  appears  like  a  dreadful  and 
howling  desert,  with  sandy  steppes  and  dark  rocky 
hills  without  a  single  vestige  of  vegetation;  we  find 
indeed  a  few  sparks  of  heavenly  truth  on  its  dismal 
pages,  which  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Bible, 
and  which  are  fairly  represented  by  the  solitary  foun- 
tain, the  occasional  oasis,  and  the  few  green  valleys, 
in  which  the  weary  and  way-worn  reader  may  repose 
for  a  moment. 

2.  The  next  point  to  be  considered  regards  the 
inhabitants  of  Arabia,  who  were  the  first  to  embrace 
Islamism.  They  are  either  pure  Arabs,  said  to  have 
descended  firom  Joktan*^  the  great  grandson  of  Ar- 
phaxad,  the  son  of  Shem;  or  Ishmaelite  Arabs  who 
were  grafted  upon  the  primitive  stock.  Otherwise 
they  are  classified  into  Hadesi,  or  Arabs  who  live 
in  fixed  habitations;  and  Beduins,^^  who  now,  as  in 
olden  times,  are  roving  about  with  their  flocks  and 
tents  in  the  vast  desert  between  the  Euphrates  and 
Egypt.  The  Hadesi  who  settled  chiefly  in  Yemen, 
claimed  their  origin  firom  Noah  through  Joktan.  It 
is  amongst  them  we  find  the  ancient  kingdom  of  the 
Sabians;^^  and  according  to  the  Koran  the  Queen 

wade  through  the  endless  sands  of  the  desert,  and  frequently  I  tur- 
ned aside  to  refresh  myself  at  the  fountain  of  Israel." 

^^  Respecting  these  genuine  Arabs  or  aborigines,  iuj  LftJf  ^yM}\ 
the  Arabs  of  the  Arabs ,  compare  Joktan  iqp^ ;  amongst  his  sons 
we  find  K^qJ  so  well  known  in  Arabia.   Gen.  X.  26.  27. 

^^  BeduiD,  (^afju  from  Badia,  desert,  which  they  inhabit. 
In  Syriac:  Ber  Broie;  hence  Berber,  Barbary. 

^*  In  the  days  of  Lokman  ''the  kingdom  shone  like  a, diamond 
on  the  forehead  of  the  unirerse."     The  prophecy  then :  K^l^  "^Q^Q 
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of  Sheba  came  from  thence  to  hear  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon.  The  time  however  arrived  when  the  kings 
of  Yemen  were  alternately  dependent  on  Ethiopian 
and  Persian  monarchs ;  and  many  of  the  tribes  emi- 
grated and  spread  over  the  Peninsula.  Amongst 
them  there  was  one  family,  that  of  Rebia,  which 
pushed  towards  the  north  and  conquered  Mecca,  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Pagan  Arabs ;  but  owing  to  their 
corrupting  influence  it  became  the  seat  of  a  still 
grosser  idolatry.  In  the  year  A.  D.  464  they  were 
expelled  by  the  Koreishites,  who  took  possession  of 
the  old  heathen  temple  at  Mecca. 

When  Nauwash  a  Jew,  the  last  king  of  Yemen 
persecuted  the  Christians  in  the  sixth  century,  Nagush 
came  from  Abyssinia  to  espouse  their  cause.  The 
Abyssinian  host  obtained  a  glorious  victory  and  Nau- 
wash threw  himself  into  the  sea  in  despair.  Encou- 
raged by  their  success  the  victorious  army  besieged 
Mecca  with  a  large  force  including  thirteen  Ele- 
phants; butAbdelMotalleb,  a  Koreishite  hero,  saved 
the  town  and  the  sanctuary  A.  D.  570.  The  Arabs 
subsequently  counted  their  time  from  this  ""year  of 
the  Elephants**,  as  it  was  called,  till  it  was  superseded 
by  a  new  era  in  the  days  of  Mohammed.  •^  Strange 
to  say  it  was  his  grandfather,  who  saved  Mecca  from 
the  Abyssinians. 

^^'^l  ^?^^  K??^  *'^^«  ^^tigs  of  Sbeba  and  Seba  shall  offer  gifts 
acquires  force.   Psalm  LXXU.  10. 

*®  JuaJI  |%.lx,  era  of  the  elephants.  The  legend  of  the  battle 
and  its  marTels:  Wabl  pag.  716.  note  to  Sur.  CV.  which  is  called 
^'the  Elephant*. 
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3.  We  have  above  mentioned  that  the  Joktan 
Arabs  were  chiefly  to  be  looked  for  in  Yemen,  whilst 
the  Ishmaelite  Arabs  or  the  Beduins  occupied  "* Arabia 
deserta'*  in  contradistinction  to ""  Arabia  felix*'  orYemen. 
Upon  what  authority  however,  may  we  ask,  do  we  be- 
lieve that  the  Arabs  in  question  descended  from  Ish- 
mael?  Josephus  in  speaking  of  circumcision  as  being 
administered  among  his  own  nation,  on  the  eighth 
day,  thus  continues:  ""But  the  Arabians  administer 
circumcision  after  the  thirteenth  year,  forlshmaelthe 
founder  of  their  nation,  the  son  of  Abraham  by  his 
concubine  was  circumcised  at  that  time  of  life."** 
According  to  Origen,  '*the  Ishmaelites,  who  in- 
habit Arabia,  practise  circumcision  in  the  thirteenth 
year;  for  this  history  tells  us  concerning  them/'** 
Still  more  ancient,  and  more  important  testimony  is 
found  in  the  Old  Testament;  there  we  have  the  names 
of  the  12  sons  of  Ishmael,*'  and  their  dwelling-place 
in  after  ages;  namely,  "^from Havilah  unto Shur«  that 
is  before  Egypt  as  thou  goest  toward  Assyria."  This 
is  confirmed  by  subsequent  sacred  writers.  The  Pro- 
phet Isaiah  mentions  Nebaioth  and  Kedar**  in  con-* 
nection  with  Sheba.     Again  Duma  and  Tema  are 

*^  ^jQafiig  dh  ^ura  Stog  tglg  koI  dixarof.  ^lofidrjXos  yaQ  6 
KtbtjjS  avtfSr  tov  idrcvQ,  ^Afi(jdiifo  yefOfietog  At  rf^g  nakXat(^g  h 
tovTQ)  nBQttBinvitai  T<u  Z^'^<P*  Flar.  Joseph.  Antiqu.  Jud.  lib.  L 
cap.  X.  pag.  26. 

*'  tavro  ydg  latoQeltm  negl  dvtiSf,  Origin  torn.  II.  pag.  16. 
Edit  Bened. 

*'  Nebaioth;  Kedar^  Adbeel;  Mibsam;  Mishma;  Duma;  Masaa; 
Hadar ;  Tema ;  Jetur :  Naphuh ;  and  Kedemah.    Gen.  XXV.  13 — 15. 

«*  Iaa.LX.  6.  7.  "They  from  Sheba":  -flocks  of  Kedar";  "rams 
of  Nebaioth". 
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mentioned  in  connection  with  Kedax,  and  this  in  a 
prophecy,  conveying  the  burden  upon  Arabia/*  Je- 
tur  and  Naphish  were  overcome  by  the  Reubenites 
in  the  days  of  Saul;  and  their  abode  was  the  desert 
towards  the  East  of  Gilead/^ 

IshmaeFs  posterity  on  multiplying,  soon  became 
mixed  with  other  nations;  the  six  sons  of  Abraham 
by  Keturah,^^  who  had  been  sent  ''eastward  unto  the 
east  country'*,  had  in  the  days  of  the  Judges,  so  far 
blended  with  the  Ishmaelites,  as  to  render  the  terms 
Ishmaelite  and  Midianite  interchangeable.  ^^  That 
the  Edomites  or  Idumaeans  mingled  at  an  early  pe- 
riod with  the  Ishmaelites  is  proved  by  Strabo,  when 
he  says  that  the  Nabataeans  or  the  descendants  of 
Nebaioth  were  one  and  the  same  people/ • 

Thus  we  see  that  the  promise  was  speedily  ful- 
filled: ""I  will  make  him  a  great  nation**:  ''behold  I 
have  blessed  him**;  "I  will  multiply  thy  seed  ex- 
ceedingly, that  it  shall  not  be  numbered  for  multi- 
tude'*/^ In  answer  to  the  prayer  of  Abraham  God 
promised  that  Ishmael  should  become  the  father  of 
twelve  princes  analogous  to  the  twelve  Patriarchs  that 
sprung  from  Isaac.  A  celebrated  geographer  whose 
judgment  cannot  be  suspected  of  partiality,  describes 
Arabia  as  ''a  living  fountain  of  men,  the  stream  of 
which  had  poured  out  far  and  wide  to  the  East  and 

•»  Isa.  XXL  11—27.         "  1  ChroD.  V.  10.  19—21. 

•'   Gen.  XXV.  6.  ••  Judges  Vm.  1.  24. 

**  Napatnloi  ^  iidr  6i  ^Idov^doi,   Strabo  lib.  XVI.  pag.  10 

'^  Gen.  XXI.  18.  XVIL  20.  and  XVI.  10.   The  last  words  were 
•poken  to  Hagar. 
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to  the  West  for  thousands  of  years.  Before  Moham- 
med^s  time,  the  Arab  tribes  had  spread  throughout 
Asia  Minor.  In  the  middle  ages  they  are  found  in 
India.  In  the  whole  of  North  Africa  as  far  as  Mor- 
rocco  spread  their  wandering  hordes ;  and  their  ships 
went  through  the  Indian  ocean  as  far  as  China;  on 
the  Molucca  islands  and  on  the  coast. of  Mosambique 
they  had  their  settlements.  In  Europe  they  popu- 
lated the  south  of  Spain,  where  they  ruled  for  seven 
hundred  years,  and  remaining  unsubdued  themselves, 
the  Arabs  ascended  more  than  one  hundred  thrones 
beyond  their  native  soil."'*  We  have  seen  that 
the  descendants  of  Joktan  and  the  posterity  of  the 
six  sons  of  Abraham  blended  with  the  Ishmaelites, 
and  that  aU  these  elements  united  in  the  population 
of  Arabia,  vet  it  is  bevond  doubt  that  the  Ishmaelites 
gained  the  ascendency  and  impressed  their  character 
upon  the  rest.  The  above  testimony  may  therefore 
be  legitimately  adduced  to  prove  that  God  made  good 
his  words  to  Hagar:  '*I  will  multiply  thy  seed  ex- 
ceedingly, that  it  shall  not  be  numbered  for  multi- 
tude." 

Again  the  character  of  Ishmael  and  his  Arab- 

^^  fAxdbitn  ifi  tint  (eBenbtge  aRenf^enque He ,  beren  €trom  fett  3o(tJ 
kufenben  ft^i  toett  unb  brnt  in'd  9Rox^tnf  unb  9CbenbIanb  crgrffen  l^at  !Bor 
SRnfammcb  befanbcn  feme  6tdmme  ftd^  fc^oti  in  gang  ®orberafttn,  tn  Oft- 
tnbicn  fc^on  tm  SflitUUlUx,  int  gangrn  ndrblt($cn  ^ftita  bid  SRaroffo  ift  cd 
bte  SBi'ege  oUer  9Danber^orben.  Tiuxd)  ben  gangen  inbifii^en  Ocean  hi6  gu 
ben  SRolncfen  I^tn  fatten  ftc  f((on  tm  SHitteTaltet  9Cnfiebelnttgen ;  ebenfo  an 
bei  Stufit  aRofambtf,  toie  t^re  @<(ifffabrt  nbei  ^tntcnnbten  h\^  ^f^na  gieng; 
in  Qnxvpa  bevdifetfen  fie  ®ilbf))anicn  nnb  bebctrfc^ten  ti  700  3a^rc  lang ; 
unb  toA^renb  fie  felbft  unbegtoungen  bliebcn,  ^ben  llrobct  on^fl^alb  i^rctf 
€tammlanbe0  mel^r  aM  100  3:^rcne  be^egen.''    fftiUtx. 
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posterity  was  defined  with  wonderful  precision  by  the 
Spirit  of  Prophecy:  "He  will  be  a  wild  man  or  a  wild 
ass  of  a  man/*  his  hand  will  be  against  every  man, 
and  every  man's  hand  against  him;  and  he  shall 
dwell  in  the  presence  of  his  brethren."  The  "wild 
ass",  to  whom  Ishmael  is  here  compared  is  described 
in  the  book  of  Job^^  as  a  wild,  independent  and 
haughty  animal,  living  in  the  wilderness.  He  10 
known  in  natural  history  as  the  Dsigetai;'*  a  fine, 
strong  and  noble  creature;  of  the  size  and  bearing 
of  a  lightly-built  horse,  light-footed  and  slender, 
with  a  neck  resembling  that  of  a  stag,  which  he  al- 
ways carries  upright;  the  forehead  is  high,  the  ears  long 
and  erect.  EBs  colour  is  cherry  brown,  cream  or  grey, 
with  a  dark  woolly  mane ,  and  a  coffee  brown  bushy 
stripe  of  hair  down  the  back;  his  limbs  are  nimble 
and  his  motions  swift;  he  runs  Uke  lightning  snuffing 
up  the  air,^'  and  thus  easUy  escapes  the  hunter. 
His  wild  and  proud  appearance  indicates  unsubdued 
power  and  perfect  independence ;  and  indeed  no  one 
has  hitherto  succeeded  in  taming  him.  Even  when 
caught  young  they  prefer  to  die  in  their  fetters,  than 
to  submit  to  the  will  of  man.     "For  vain  man  would 

^^  fi*J»  K*35  *Xl^il  R^ni  and  he  will  be  a  wild  ass-man.  Gen. 
XVI.  12. 

''  "Who  has  sent  out  the  wild  ass  free?  Or  who  has  loosed 
the  bands  of  the  wild  ass?  Whose  house  I  have  made  in  the  wil- 
derness, and  the  barren  land  his  dweUings.  He  scorneth  the  multi- 
tude of  the  city,  neither  regardeth  he  the  crjing  of  the  driyer." 
Job  XXXIX.  5—8. 

^*  Vide  Naturgeschiohte  Ton  H.  Rebau  pag.  320. 

'*  "A  wild  ass  used  to  the  wilderness,  that  snuffeth  up  the  wind 
at  her  pleasure.**    Jer.  11.  24. 
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be  wise,  though  man  he  bom  like  a  wild  ass*s  colt/'^* 
Another  very  remarkable  feature  in  the  Dsigetai  spe- 
cies is  this,  that  they  only  exist  in  treeless  and  in- 
terminable deserts,  especially  in  Central  Asia,  where 
they  live  sociably  together  in  herds  from  15  to  100 
in  number.  The  strongest  and  most  courageous  of 
the  males  acts  as  guide  and  watchman,  who  in  time 
of  danger  gives  the  signal  for  flight,  running  three 
times  round  in  a  circle.  If  the  leader  is  killed  the 
flock  is  instantly  dispersed  and  falls  a  prey  to  the 
pursuers. 

The  Arab  bears  precisely  the  stamp  of  the  wild 
ass,  here  described.  He  lives  in  herds  and  tribes 
and  is  as  untamed  and  untameable.  He  feels  as  free 
as  the  air,  whilst  roving  through  boundless  deserts; 
and  delights  to  wander  in  wild  and  unfettered  free- 
dom through  the  wastes  of  his  inheritance.  Like 
the  wild  ass  he  "scometh  the  multitude  of  the  city;" 
despising  a  civilised  life  with  its  comforts,  and  as 
little  as  the  Dsigetai  could  he  be  subdued. '^^  Only 
single  portions  of  the  Peninsula  have  been  subjugated 
for  short  periods,  although  every  man*s  hand  has 
been  against  its  wild  inhabitants.    The  Abyssinians, 

^'  The  onlj  parallel  panage  to  the  &*7^  N*^^  in  Gen.  ZVL  12. 
is  in  this  place  of  Job  XI.  12.  .-nljj:  d^fij  «5|  ^^r?}  a^^T  ^'^aj  ^S-J^l 
and  a  yain  man  would  be  wise  although  he  were  bom  the  colt  of  a 
wild-ass-man. 

'^  '*Saraconi  nee  amici  nobis  unquam,  nee  hostes  opt  audi,  ultro 
citroque  discursantes ,  quidquid  inyeniri  poterat  moment-o  temporis 
parri  vastabant.  Omnes  pari  sorte  sunt  beUatores,  per  dirersa 
reptantes  in  tranquillis  rel  turbidis  rebus;  nee  quidem  aliquando, 
sed  errant  semper  per  spatia  longe  lateque  distenta,  sine  lare  sine 
sedibus  fixis  aut  legibus.'*     Ammian.  Biaroellin.  L  XIV.  cap.  4, 
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Babylonians,  Jews,  Persians,  Romans  and  other 
nations  have  made  war  against  them,  but  by  no  na- 
tion, however  powerful,  could  they  at  any  period  be 
permanently  subdued.  To  rob  whomsoever  they  can, 
is  no  crime,  for  they  allege  that  Ishmael  was  turned 
out  oi  his  &ther*s  house  and  received  the  wilderness 
for  his  inheritance  with  permission  to  take  what  he 
could.  Like  theDsigetai,  each  tribe  chooses  a  leader, 
a  Sheich ,  from  among  its  own  people ,  under  whose 
direction  they  fight,  rob,  and  rove  about  from  place 
to  place.  However  united  they  may  appear  as  a 
nation  they  nevertheless  present  the  scene  of  a  "house 
divided  against  itself,'*  the  respective  tribes  maintain- 
ing the  n;ost  inveterate  and  interminable  feuds  with 
one  another.  It  is  a  proverbial  saying  among  them: 
"in  the  desert  every  one  is  the  enemy  of  the  other." 
That  these  animosities  commenced  in  the  days  of 
Ishmael,  we  may  .conclude  from  the  wild  and  mis- 
anthropic disposition,  which  was  first  of  all  exempli- 
fied in  his  own  person;  and  the  marginal  reading  of 
the  account  of  his  death  would  lead  us  to  infer,  that 
he  ""feW  in  the  act  of  fighting.''®  "He  grew,  we  read, 

^*  "And  they,  tiz.  the  tweWe  princes,  dwelt  from  Havilah  unto 
Shur  that  is  before  Egypt,  as  thou  goest  toward  Assyria;  and  he 
feU  in  the  prtsmee  of  aU  his  brethrmr  :bB)  VTJ^  -bj  "^9  "i?  Gen. 
XXV.  18.  Haying  eiiLamined  aU  the  passages  where  the  Terb  bp) 
occurs,  we  find  that  with,  or  without  qualification ,  it  invariably 
means,  falling  by  violent  means.  Where  this  is  not  the  case,  it  is 
always  specified ;  and  we  hare  no  reason  to  depart  from  this  ordinary 
sense.  Vide  Gen.  XIV.  10.  £zod.  XXII.  28.  Josh.  VUI.  25.  Judg. 
IV.  16.  V.  27.  Vni.  10.  XII.  6.  XX.  44.  1  Sam.  IV.  10.  XFV.  13. 
The  usual  term  for  dying  is:  2^>J!2  he  gave  up  the  ghost;  or  n^^ 
and  he  died.  Then  the  preposition  by  before  '*;2^  implies  opposition ; 
oyer,  againe€  the  ftice  of  all  his  brethren.     See  the  meaning  of  bj 
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and  dwelt  in  the  wilderness  and  became  an  archer^ 
That  there  was  many  a  "^cunning  hunter*  amongst 
his  brethren,  whose  hand  was  against  him«  we  have 
reason  to  judge  from  several  incidents,  which  are  re- 
corded of  those  early  days;  and  it  is  most  natural 
that  the  fore-fether  of  the  Arabs  should  have  perished 
or  fallen  in  one  of  those  conflicts ,  of  which  he  was 
the  author.  The  meaning  of  the  expression;  "'He 
shall  dwell  in  the  presence  of  all  his  brethren/*  is 
determined  by  the  context;  it  implies  not  only  that 
Ishmael  and  his  posterity  should  have  a  fixed  boundary 
within  which  they  should  ^dweW\  but  also  that  they 
would  assume  a  posture  of  hostility  towards  their 
brethren.  Th6re  is  however  another  reason  for  as- 
suming that  the  dwelling  together  could  not  be  of  so 
peaceable  a  nature,  as  we  might  suppose  from  the 
English  version.  The  words  '*He  shall  dwell  in  the 
presence  of  all  his  brethren",  would  be  more  correctly 
rendered  as  in  most  translations;  thus,  ""He  shall 
dwell  against  all  his  brethren;"  signifying,  that  not 
only  would  IshmaeFs  hand  be  against  every  man  in 
general,  but  even  in  dwelling  with  his  brethren,  he 
would  maintain  his  characteristic  hostility.  Not  with- 
out peculiar  significance  was  it  predicted  that  Ishmael 
should  "dweU  opposing  all  his  brethren";  and  that 
his  death  shoidd  be  recorded  in  these  words:  "He 
fell  whilst  opposing  all  his  brethren".®^     What  a 

2  KiDgs  XIX.  22.  He  fell  then  in  the  act  of  opposing  his  brethren ; 
in  resisting  them  to  the  face, 

^*  The  angel  saith  before  Ishmael's  birth:  r^\^  -b"3  "^J^  "byj 
ti'yfiiri  after  bis  death  we  read:  b^  TTJ^  'bs  *)^  -b{  In  both  cases 
not:  "y^  as  in  1  Sam.  XIV.  13.  bat:  -*iB,  *bs 
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marvellous  book  that  of  the  Bible,  to  sketch  a  people^s 
character,  to  pourtray  a  nation's  destiny  so  many  thou- 
sand years  in  advance  with  such  accurate  precision, 
and  in  so  few,  simple,  yet  graphic  words! 

5.  The  word  of  Jehovah  thus  set  forth  the  fiiture 
character  of  the  wild  man  Ishmael,  in  it  most  dis- 
tinctly fore-shadowing  that  of  His  posterity.  The 
fact  however  which  stands  out  most  prominently  in 
the  history  of  the  world  is  this ,  that  out  of  all  the 
nations  of  antiquity,  only  those  descended  from  the 
two  sons  of  Abraham  have  preserved  their  nationality. 
Pheniciansf,  Egj-ptians,  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  and 
Persians  have  either  altogether  disappeared,  or  they 
exist  only  in  degenerated  remnants.  The  Chinese 
and  Hindoos  remain  only  in  two  great  masses ,  inert 
and  torpid,  their  ancient  vigour  of  life  having  utterly 
decayed.  ®®  The  Greeks  and  Romans  of  the  present 
day  are  essentially  diflFerent  from  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  of  classic  times :  but  the  sons  of  Israel  and 
the  sons  of  Ishmael  to  this  day  stand  in  the  world 
as  two  separate  and  distinct  nations,  unchanged  from 
what  they  were  in  the  pristine  ages  of  their  existence, 
retaining  their  ancient  manners  and  customs  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  what  is  still  more  remarkable, 
their  distinctive  peculiarities  of  character.  .  That  the 
Ishmaelites  should  have  preserved  their  independence 
^nd  nationality  in  their  desert  wilds ,  is  indeed  less 
surprising  than  that  the  Hebrews  should  have  con- 

*^  Thejr  hare  moreoTer  mixed  with  other  nations,  who  have 
snceesfliTely  conquered  them.  Each  ware  of  foreign  conquest  left 
its  deposit  upon  the  natire  soil. 
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tinued  a  separate  people  after  haying  been  dispersed 
and  persecuted  from  eighteen  to  twenty  four  centuries 
among  all  nations. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  Jewish  type  in  matters  of 
religion  is  a  blind  adhesion  to  the  vain  traditions  of 
their  ancestors ,  as  well  as  to  the  dead  letter  of  the 
Old  Testament,  which  has  virtually  become  a  sealed 
book  to  them.**  The  Ishmaelites  with  their  egotism, 
their  indomitable  love  of  freedom  and  their  ruling 
principle  of  embracing  everything  with  the  under- 
standing, proved  the  very  soil  for  the  growth  of  Is* 
lamism ;  and  in  a  religious  point  of  view  we  may  take 
the  Mohammedan  as  a  true  type  of  the  Ishmaelite. 
Of  all  people  therefore,  the  Jew»  and  the  Moham^ 
medans  are  the  most  determined  opponents  to  Christ- 
ianity; Judaism  being  the  embodiment  of  a  dead 
orthodoxy  and  Islamism  the  personification  of  a  cold 
religion  of  the  understanding,  such  opposition  is 
easily  accounted  for.  It  is  a  principle  with  the  Mo- 
hammedans to  believe  only  what  is  intellectually  tangi- 
ble ;  or  to  use  their  own  expressive  words,  they  receive 
nothing  with  their  hearts,  "* which  does  not  fall  into 
their  heads.''  They  are  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
leading  &cts  of  Divine  Revelation,  but  after  having 
corrupted  what  they  have  borrowed,  like  Ishmael, 

"^  "Thej  are  drunken,  but  not  with  wine;  they  stagger,  but 
not  with  strong  drink;  for  the  Lord  hath  poured  out  upon  you  the 
spirit  of  deep  sleep ;  and  hath  closed  your  eyes.  The  prophets  and 
your  rulers,  the  seers,  hath  he  cerered.  And  the  rision  of  all  is  be- 
come unto  you  as  the  words  of  a  book  that  is  sealed :  '^^fjn  '*t?3'73. 
:D?ni^  which  men  deliver  to  one  that  is  learned  saying  :•  Read ,  I 
pray  thee  and  he  saith:  I  cannot  fbr  it  is  sealed."  ba.  XXIX. 
9—11. 
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they  "^mocJe^  at  the  truth.  Being  inflated  with  gross 
superstition,  wild  fanaticism,  inconceivable  pride  and 
a  special  animosity  against  the  Christian,  the  Moham- 
medan is  far  more  difficult  to  convert  than  even  the  Jew. 

Having  noticed  the  position  which  these  two  na- 
tions assume  with  regard  to  the  Church  of  Christ, 
we  now  refer  to  their  distinctive  features  of  natio- 
nality. The  Ishmaelites  cling  io  the  hostile  and 
nomadic  habits  of  their  patriarch  Ishmael,  and  up 
to  this  day  follow  exactly  the  same  rude  and  natural 
mode  of  life  which  existed  among  them  3600  years 
ago.  They  prefer  a  wild  and  independent  life  in  the 
desert  to  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  a  civilised 
state,  and  no  foreign  power  has  ever  been  able  to 
impose  new  manners  and  customs  upon  them;  a  fact 
without  parallel  in  the  annals  of  nations.  In  the  Jews 
we  perceive  a  finer  and  more  delicate  shade  of  na- 
tionality;  they  are  more  flexible  and  of  a  less  untrac- 
table  spirit  than  the  Ishmaelite.  They  acconunodate 
themselves  more  easily  to  the  strangers  amongst 
whom  they  dwell,  without  however  endangering  their 
national  character.  With  nothing  to  call  forth  the 
higher  and  more  spiritual  aspirations  of  the  immortal 
soul  they  throw  themselves  with  double  zeal  and 
energy  upon  the  material  world.  The  Jews  aud  Ish- 
maelite Arabs  reciprocally  indulged  in  an  international 
hatred,  the  hand  of  the  latter  being  especially  directed 
against  the  posterity  of  Isaac,  whom  they  supposed 
to  have  acquired  the  blessing,  which  legitimately  be-' 
longed  to  Ishmael,  as  the  first-bom  of  Abraham. 

6.   After  considering  the  land  in  which  Islamism 
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was  first  planted ,  and  the  people  who  first  received 
it,  we  now  revert  .to  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Arabs. 
If  we  discover  firagments  of  truth  in  Mj-thologies, 
more  remote  fi-om  the  fountain  of  primitive  revela- 
tion, ''^  why  may  we  not  in  Arabia,  where  there  existed 
proximity  of  locality,  analogy  of  language,  unity  of 
ancient  tradition  and  consanguinity  of  descent?  In 
the  Pagan  creed  of  the  ancient  ^Arabs  we  find  a  dis- 
figured Patriaj-ehal  faith.  The  celebrated  symbol  of 
the  Mohammedan  creed,  "there  is  no  God  but  one'* 
was  known  to  the  Arabs  before  Islamism  existed.®' 
In  times  of  peace  and  security  they  resorted  to  idols, 
their  apology,,  as  preserved  in  the  ^t^oran,  being,  "we 
worship  them  only,  that  they  may  bring  us  nearer 
to  God;"  but  they  instinctively  fled  to  the  Most  High 
God  in  time  of  peril  and  danger.  .Nor. is  it  difficult 
to.  account. for  their  knowledge,  superficial  as  it  was, 
of  the  true  God.  We  have  direct  evidence,  that  the 
ancient  Arabs  were  brought  into  contact  with  reveal- 
ed Religion,  since  it  is  generally  admitted,  that  the 
book  of  Job  was  written  in  Arabia;®*  if  this  be  the 

"^  •  "Wben  we  compare  the  Pagan  sjstemfl  of  belief  with  the 
most  ancient  records  of  the  Bible ,  we  discorer  that  the  history  of 
the  prknitiye  days  of  the  human  race  and  the  primary  elements  of 
sacred  tradition  constitute  the  foundation  of  every  ancient  system 
of  Pagan  Mythology."  Arnold's  True  and  false  Religion.  Vol.  IL 
pag.  211. 

®'  The  following  was  a  form  of  prayer  usaal  amongst  them: 
"I  dedicate  myself  to  thy  serrice;  O  God!  Thou  hast  no  compa- 
nion ,  except  thy  companion ,  of  whom  thou  art  absolute  Master, 
and  of  whatever  is  his."     Abulfarag  pag.  160. 

^*  Uz  the  chief  part  of  Idumaea.  Lam.  IV.  21.  Job  is  not 
without  cause  considered  the  same  as  king  Jobab,  the  king  of 
Edom.   Gen.  XXXVI.  31.  32.     That  Job  was  a  king,  a  prince,  see 
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case ,  it  doubtless  embodies  views  and  ideas ,  which 
were  current  in  that  land.  Again,  we  can  scarcely 
conceive  that  Moses  could  have  lived,  forty  years  in 
Arabia,  and  leave  no  good  seed  behind  him.  Nor 
could  the  host  of  Israel  sojourn  forty  years  amidst  the 
ancient  Arabs,  who  must  have  heard  of  the  miracles 
which  God  had  wrought  on  their  behalf,  without  re- 
vivmg  ancient  traditions  and  exercising  a  directly 
beneficial  influence  upon  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country.  Indeed  the  Rechabites ,  one  of  the  tribes 
of  Arabia  with  their  zeal  for  the  true  God  might 
serve  as  a  testimony,  that  there  was  a  remnant  of 
God-fearing  people  among  them ;  the  character  of 
Jethro ,  the  father-in-law  of  Moses ,  who  was  a  pmre 
Arab,  and  a  Priest  of  Midian,  might  also  be  men- 
tioned. The  queen  of  Sheba's  coming  firom  the  south 
of  Arabia,  where  it  was  customary  for  women  to. in- 
herit sovereign  power,  also  copfirms  the  idea,  that 
some  light  of  triith  had  found  its  way  into  the  deserts 
of  that  great  l^eninsula.  As  the  wise  men  are  also 
supposed  to  have  come  from  Arabia  to  see  ""one 

Job  1,  2.  du^.  XXIX.  XXXI.  37.  Hi's  friends  are  called  lungs, 
in  the  book  of  Tobit  11.  14.  and  are  also  found  in  Idumaea  as  like- 
wise belonging  to  the  family  of  Esaii.  See  Gen.  IXXXVI.  Isa. 
XXXIV.  6.  LXin.  I.  Aristeas,  a  heathen  writer,  is  reported  to 
hare  sadd  in  his  **Historia  Judaica"  that  "  Jobum  ex  Esayi  liberis  in 
Idumaea  atque  Arabiae  finibus  habitasse  et  cum  justitia  turn  opibus 
precipuum  fuisse."  Eusebius  lib.  IX.  praepar.  Evang.  fol.  261. 
St.  Chrysostomus  speaks  of  Arabia  as  "terram  illam,  quae  Jobi 
rictoris  certamina  et  crucem  omni  auro  preciosiorem  suscepisset.^' 
Chryso.  homil.  V,  At  the  end  of  Job  the  LXX  intexpretfrs  hare 
these  words:  ovrog  ig^iTJVBverai  in  rfjg  Zvquxk^s  fitfiXov,  if  f'-h'y^ 
KOtoiKW  T^  ^Avdtidi ,  inl  toZg  ogiois  t^g  ^Idovfiaiaq  xai  ^AQa^Cag, 
itQovnmxB  Sb  dvr(S  otopta  ^loifiafi,   ka^w  de  yvfatxa  'AQo^iaaav, 
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greater  than  Solomon/*  they  doubtlesi  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  remarkable  prophecy  of  Baalam« 
which  was  delivered  in  Arabia/  by  an  Arab  prophet^ 
in  the  hearing  of  an  Arab  king.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  enter  upon  the  history  and  character  of  Ba- 
laam; all  we  wish  to  maintain  is  this,  that  there  was 
in  those  days  still  a  priest «  or  a  prophet  of  the  true 
Grod  among  the  Arabs ,  who  uttered  remarkable  pro- 
phecies in  His  name.  Nor  did  God  disdain  to  ad- 
minister counsel  to  Moses  through  Jethro  his  &ther- 
in-law.  What  this  priest  of  Midian  taught  his  Arab 
countrymen,  we  may  gather  from  his  confession  of 
faith;  ""Now  I  know  that  the  Lord  is  greater  than  all 
Gods/'" 

To  refer  only  to  one  more  point.  When  Ishmael 
was  sent  away  into  the  desert  with  his  mother,  he 
doubtless  took  with  him  something  more  than  ""bread 
and  a  bottle  of  water;**  nor  can  it  be  supposed  that 
Abraham  in  sending  his  six  sons®^  by  Keturafa  into 
Arabia  fiuled  to  add  to  the  "'gifts**  which  he  is  said 
to  have  bestowed  upon  them,  the  parting  injunction 
that  they  should  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  which 
they  had  learned  from  their  &ther:  "^For  I  know 
him,  that  he  wtU  command  his  children  and  his  bouse-- 
hold  after  him,  and  they  shall  keep  the  way  of  the 
Lord,  to  do  justice  and  judgment/*®' 

**  What  makes  this  the  more  important  was  his  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  coTenant  name,  Jehovah;  he  said:  Exodns  XVUL  11. 
tv^'h^n  -i?^  n;"l  ^r^^  "•'?  ^?'j:  r^Z 

^  Zimran,  Jokschan,  Medan,  Midian «  Ifhbak,  Shnah.  Oen. 
XXV.  2.  6. 

•'  Gten.  XVm.  19. 
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7.  Together  with  the  many  noble  truths,  pre- 
served among  the  first  settlers  in  Arabia,  which  were 
subsequently  revived  by  the  sons  of  Abraham,  and 
still  later  by  the  sojourn  of  Moses  and  the  IsraeUtes, 
an  admixture  of  superstition  and  idolatry  existed.  In 
tracing  out  these  Pagan  elements  we  meet  wit|i  no 
small  l^jfficulties.  The  native  writers  are  strangely 
silent  on  the  subject,  and  that  because  they  ware 
taught  by  the  Koran  ®®  to  consider  themsdves  supe- 
rioY"  to  any  other  nation,  even  in  "the  time  of  igno- 
rance,'* as  they  call  the  days  prior  to  Mohammed. 
It  was  natural,  they  should  dwell  as  little  as  possible 
on  a  p6int,  which  humbled  their  national  pride.  It 
the  Koran  however  eight  idols  are  mentioned;  and 
as  the  destruction  of  these  external  marks  of  idolatry 
formed  an  essentia  part  in  the  spread  of  Islamism, 
we  become  incidentally  acquainted  with  several  par- 
ticulars relating  to  it. 

The  chief  feature  seems  here,  as  indeed  in  all 
ancient  Mythologies,  to  be  a  worship  of  the  heavenly 
bodies;  perhaps  the  noblest  eflfbrt  of  man  without 
revelation  to  represent  "the  Father  of  lights,'*  and 
the  least  degrading  species  of  idolatry.  ®*    It  was  the 

**  "Te  are  the  best  nation,  that  hath  been  raised  np  unto 
mankind."    Sura  m.  106. 

*^  ''Lest  thou  lift  up  thine  ejes  unto  hearen ,  and  when  thou 
seest  the  sun  and  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  eren  all  the  host  of 
heaTen,  shouldest  be  driren  to  worship  them  and  to  serve  them, 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  imparted  (tneUd  or  measured  cut 
P^  '^^S|),iurto  all  nations  under  the  whole  hearen.  Deut.IV.  19. 
This  ^mimg  out  maj  be  taken  in  the  same  sense  as  the  words : 
Sq  h.  taJQ  na^jrifiinus  yeteals  daae  ndrta  ta  i&pti  noQeveadtu 
uOe  idoJ^  a9t(3t.  Act.  XIY.  16. 

C 
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first  step  in  the  downward  course  of  superstition, 
when  Babylon,  that  ''mother -of  harlots''  considered 
the  heavenly  bodies  as  the  representatives  of  the  in- 
visible Majesty  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  Bel  or  Belus 
for  instance,  throughout  appears  as  the  solar  deity, 
whose  temple  still  stood  in  the  days  of  Herodotus. 
Another  not  less  celebrated  temple  of  the  moon  stood 
atHaran;  the  well-known  sojourn  of  Abraham.  Tierah 
had  already  taken  Abram  and  Lot  from  Ur  of  the 
Chasdim  or  Chaldees ;  and  if  Chasdim  or  Chaldees 
signifies  ''worshippers  of-idols''  as  has  been  thought 
by  an  eminent  scholar,  we  can  easily  account  for  the 
exodus  of  Terah's  fiunily  firom  Ur.  When  Haran 
however  proved  no  better  shelter  fi^om  idolatry,  as  we 
infer  fi-om  the  early  existence  of  the  lunar  temple 
there,  Abraham  was  altogether  removed  from  his 
native  country.  •^ 

That  the  Arabs  fell  into  the  snare  of  worshipping 
the  heavenly  bodies  at  an  early  period,  may  be  gather- 
ed from  various  authorities.  Job,  himself  an  in- 
habitant of  Arabia,  bears,  witness  to  the  &ct  of  the 
existence  of  this^  idolatry  amongst  the  Arabs  of  his 
day.**  An  Arab  author  of  the  eighth  century,  writes: 
"The  Arabs  also  held  the  reUgion  of  the  Sabians:"*^ 

««  Gen.  XI.  31.  andXH.  1. 

^^  **!£  I  beheld  the  sun  when  it  shined,  or  the  moon  walking  in 
brightness,  and  my  heart  hath  been  secretly  enticed,  or  mj  mouth 
hath  kissed  my  hand ;  (an  idolatrous  practice  still  in  rogue ,  and 
witnessed  by  the  author)  this  also  were  an  iniquity  —  for  I  ahoiUd 
have  denied  the  God,  that  is  ahoveJ"  Job.  XXXI.  26 — 28.  Compare 
also  £zek.  Vm.  16. 

^^  vW'  *^L<QJt  y^ Ju  (j^v2^^^  Samsibddin  ad-Dimaaki 
in  his  Kosmography.  Zeitschr.  der  Morg.  Gesellsohaft  VoL  V.  3t2. 
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which  explains  the  following  admonition:  ^worship 
not  the  sun  neither  the  moon,  but  worship  God,  who 
hath  created  them;  if  ye  serve  Him/'®*  Twice  oc- 
curs the  nanle  of  "servant  of  the  Sun''  in  the  list  of 
the  Himyaretic  Eongs ;  f6r  as  in  the  Bible  We  find 
the  names  of  Grod  associated  with  "nomina  propria" 
so  the  ancient  Arabs  called  themselves  the  servants, 
slaves,  and  property  of  their  idols;**  according 
to  the  Musnad-inscription ,  Samir  Jaras  reared  a 
temple  to  "the  Lord,  the  Sun."*^  In  a  Sabian  Al- 
manac ,  under  the  month  'Subat  or  February  it  is 
stated:  "They  last  in  it  seven  days,  commencing  on 
the  ninth  day  of  the  month,  and  this  fast  is^  held  in 
honour  of  the  great  Lord,  the  Sun,  the  Lord  of  all 
Good." 

According  to  Strabo,  the  descendants  of  Nebaioth 
offered  up  sacrifices  to  the  sun  on  the  roofs  of  their 
houses.  Nor  was  this  luminary  alone  worshipped  by 
the  Arabs;  for  there  existed  among  them  seven  tem- 
ples in  honour  of  the  presiding  deities  of  the  days  of 
the  week ,  consisting  of  sUn  and  moon  and  five  pla- 
nets.*^ Like  other  nations,  the  Arabs  had  proceeded 
firom  a  more  or  less  pure  Monotheism  to  consider  the 

•»  Sur.XLL  37. 

'*  «•  fir-  W^**  fr<»*  *3^  *»^  TO'  fir»v®»  of  Jehoyab;  bfcjt^tttt? 
from  Tty^  (noth^^  as  might  appear)  and  b^  God:  "God  hath 
heard."  In  the  same  way  we  hare  *'the  servant  of  the  sun"  and 
"the  prince  of  Manat,"  among  the  Arabs. 

'^  The  parallel  to  this  IzS^tt^n**^  Jer.  ZLOI.  13. 

'*  Sun  and  moon;  Aldabaran,  Jupiter,  Canopus,  SiriuSt  and 
Mercuiy.  Abulfan^  histor.  djn.  pag.  160.  See  Studien  iiber  die 
Torislamitische  Religion  der  Araber  yon  Dr.  £.  Osiander ;  Zeitschrift 
der  deutsch.  Morgenl&nd.  Gesell.  Band  YII.  1853.  pag.  463. 
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heavenly  bodies  as  symbols  of  tbe  Divine  Majesty; 
the  next  step  was  to  worship  them  as  self-existing 
deities;  this  being  done,  the  third  step  to  actual 
idolatry  was  rendered  comparatively  easy.  Nor  was 
this  new  element  an  entirely  distinct  form  of  error. 
It  will  be  necessary,  distasteful  as  it  may  be,  to 
glance  at  the  more  corrupt  form  of  superstition,  which 
in  a  measure  co-existed  with  Sabeism  and  a  par- 
tial retention  of  the  patriarchal  faith.  Beginning  in 
the  South  of  Arabia,  we  meet  with  a  mountain  of 
witchcraft  near  Hadramaut,  in  one  of  the  caves  of 
which,  resided  the  master  of  sorcery,  who  exercised 
considerable  influence  upon  the  benighted  Arabs 
around  him.  In  Hadramaut  itself*  we  find  the  two 
idols  Galsad  and  Marhal.  The  capital  of  the  Him- 
yaretic  Kings  contained  the  colossal  and  gorgeously 
ornamented  temple  of  Gumdan.^''  The  god  Riam 
was  also  worshipped  in  Sana,^^  to  whom  sacrifices 
were  offered,  and  at  whose  temple  oracular  informa- 
tion was  i^ought.  It  is  not  improbable  that  we  have 
a  parallel  of  this  oracular  deity  in  Baal,  of  whom 
king  Ahaziah  in  his  sickness  inquired.  ^^    The  temple 

*'  Sahrastani  adds  these  words:  By^Jl  j^^^t  ^cJl^i  it  was  de- 
dicated to  Venus.  Her  worship  being  established  in  Sana,  it  is 
not  <uil7  probable,  but  almost  certain,  that  the  nam*  Athatar: 
yXij^  so  frequent  in  the  Himyaretio  inscriptions  might  be  the  same 
as  the  Phenician  idol:  ni'irilb^  Judges  2,  14.  X.  6.  1  Kings 
XI.  33. 

*^  Riam,  the  exalted  one;  in  Ethiopic,  heaven.  It  is  perhaps 
not  too  much  to  think,  that  this  deitjr  was  the  same  las  b^^,  if  the 
goddess  was  nilig^.    They  are  always  put  together  in  Scripture. 

"  2  King.  I.  16. 
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of  Biam  was  first  destroyed  on  the  establisliment  of 
the  Jewish  kingdom  among  the  Himyarites,  and  a 
second  time,  when  Islamism  was  introduced. 

Another  idol  in  the  EQmyar  country  was  Nasar;^ 
he  was  worshipped,  as  his  name  implies,  under  the 
form  of  an  eagle.  Two  days  journey  firom  Sana  to- 
wards the  north,  we  meet  with  Yauk,  another  deity 
mentioned  in  the  Koran  ;^  which  like  Nasar,  Waad, 
Sowa,  and  Yagut  is  said  by  the  Koran,  to  have 
been  worshipped  before  the  days  of  Noah.  He  was 
adored  under  the  image  of  a  horse.  ^  Yagut  had 
his  temple  at  Djoras  or  Goras  not  fstr  firom  the  road 
leading  firom  Mecca  to  Sana;  and  was  the  deity  of 
the  tribe  of  Madhig,  but  that  his  name  was  revered 
among  other  tribes  is  proved  by  the  fiict  of  its  ap- 
pearing among  them  as  a  component  part  of  their 
surnames:  This  deity  was  worshipped  under  the 
figure  of  a  lion,  and  in  the  choice  of  this  image  there 
may  be  an  allusion  to  the  corresponding  sign  of  the 
zodiac,  as  that  also  was  an  object  of  divine  worship 
among  the  ancient  Arabs.  ^ 

Different  firom  Naser,  Y^uk  and  Yagut,  who 
were  worshipped  under  animal  forms,  are  the  two 

*  «^mJ;   compare  with  it  the  Assyrian  ^*^ff^  Isa.  XXX,  38. 

The  eagle  entered  largely  into  all  the  systems  of  ancient  Mytho- 
logy.    Nasar  is  mentioned  Sur.  LXX.  23. 

'     Ljy^'  Tank,  the  refrainer;  dens  ayennncus. 

'  Horses  dedicated  to  the  sun  at  Jerusalem.  Were  destroyed 
2K]ng.  XXnL  11. 

*  Ideler  Untersuchung  flher  die  Stem.  pag.  161.  The  lion  is 
a  celebrated  religions  symbol,  and  has  frequently  become  an  object 
of  reiigioiu  worship. 
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other  deities,  Sowa  and  Wood,  who  are  named  with 
the  former  in  the  above-mentioned  passage  of  the 
Koran.'  Sowa  was  adored  mider  the  image  of  a 
woman,  Waad  under  the  figure  of  a  man.  All  five 
are  said  to  have  been  antediluvian  idols/  which 
being  discovered  after  the  flood  came  to  be  wor- 
shipped by  the  Arabs.  Sowa  was  worshipped  at 
Ruhat  north  of  Mecca,  and  Waad  on  the  north  east 
of  Arabia  among  the  tribe  Kalb,  but  we  notice  them 
in  this  place,  because  they  were  associated  in  the 
Koran  with  the  idols,  to  which  we  have  just  alluded. 
Resuming  our  northerly  route,  we  proceed  from 
Goras  the  seat  of  Yagut,  to  Talabah,  a  town  four 
days  journey  south  of  Mecca;  in  this  place  we  meet 
with  the  goddess  Chalasah,^  whose  temple  was  of 
such  reputation,  as  to  be  considered  a  rival  of  the 
sanctuary  of  Mecca,  and  called  ""the  Kaaba  of 
Yemen." 

We  now  enter  the  province  of  Hedgas,  and  in 
Taif ,  about  sixty  geographical  miles  south  of  Mecca, 
a  place  otherwise  important  in  the  history  of  the 
Arabs ,  we  find  the  great  goddess  of  the  Taktf  tribe, 
Allat,^  who  was  represented  under  a  white  square 

•  Sur.  LXX.  23. 

*  Thcj  are  aTwajs  mentioned  with  the  addition:  i%^«JU  fW^ 

^  The  temple  of  Chalasah  Beems  to  hare  been  in  Yem^n  what 
that  of  Gumdan  was  in  Sana ;  namely  a  temple  to  Venus.  The  in- 
timation of  Fasi  that  Chala^  was  introduced  from  Syria,  is  there- 
fore worthy  of  notice.   Sprenger*s  Life  of  Muhammed,  pag;  7.  not.  1. 

®  The  name  of  Allat :  v:;;aJ(  was  derired  by  the  ill-disposed 

Meocaos  from  xJLJt  Allah.   Herodotus  calla  her  l/ikXar  or  ^Mma. 
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fitone,  upon*  which  a  temple  was  built.  This  idol  was 
carried  with  that  of  Uzza  before  the  army  in  battle;  ^ 
and  was  one  of  the  goddesses-,  whose  names  are  re-^ 
corded  in  the  Koran:  —  "What  think  ye  of  Allat, 
alUzza  and  Manah  that  other  third  goddess.!*  From 
the  &ct  that  Mohammed  frequently  protested  against 
the  goddess  AUat,  and  from  other  more  direct  evi- 
dence 9  the  iitaportance  of  her  rites  and  the  extent  of 
her  worship  is  sufficiently  established.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  square-shaped  idol,  called  by 
the  Arabs  **the  Goddess,"  ^°  represented  an  astro- 
nomical deity;  and  from  reasons ,  unneccessary  here 
to  specify,  it  could  only  have  been  the  moon.  That 
this  luminary  was  worshipped  among  the  Takif  and 
the  adjoining  tribes  Bederand  Hilal  we  know  from 
other  sources.** 

In  the  valley  Nahlah*^  we  find  Uzza,  the  second 
great  goddess  of  the  Arabs,  mentioned  in  the  Koran; 
she  was  worshipped  under  the  form  of  the  tree,  Sa- 
murah.*'  This  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which 
trees,  were  adored  by  the  Arabs.  The  Koreishites 
worshipped  a  pafan-tree,  offering  up  sacrifices,  and 

•  Caussin  de  Perciral  III.  p..  9.     Sur.  LUI.  6. 

*®  Al-Lat,  unlike  other  deities,  always  has  the  article.     We 
neyer  hear  of  a  goddess  "Laf '• 

^^    %ju  Dame  of  a  tribe  means  **  full  mpon";  JtJ^»  Hilal  • — 
another  tribe,  signifies  *'ne'wmoon". 
"  y^ey  of  dates. 

^'    The   8%4^  —  Samurat,  species  of  Acacia,  called  "spina 

Aegyptiaca*'.  The  sanctuary  was  called  Boss.  Uzza  is  thought  to 
be  the  lunar  deity  like  Allat. 
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hanging  their  arms  upon  it.  At  Nagran  they  cele- 
brated an  annual  festival  in  honour  of  a  sacred  pahn- 
tree,  on  which  occasion  they  adorned  it  with  the 
garments  and  ornaments  of  women.  The  traveller 
in  Arabia  may  at  this  day  see  Acacia  trees,  hung 
all  over  with  rags  of  divers  colours. '^^  Over  the  ' 
"" vegetable**  idol  of  Uzza  a  temple  was  built,  and 
when  Boss,  the  name  of  this  sanctuary,  was  destroyed 
by  Chalid,  one  of  Mohammed*s  generals,  after  mur- 
dering the  priestess,  who  had  ru3hed  forth  with  her 
hair  disheveUed,  and  her  hands  on  her  head  as  a 
suppliant,  he  uttered  these  words:  "0  Uzza,  I  deny 
thee,  I  praise  thee  not:  I  have  seen  how  Allah  has 
humbled  thee!"**  When  Mohanuned  heard  of  the 
success  of  the  expedition  he  exclaimed:  ""This  is 
Uzza,  never  again  shall  she  be  served." 

Mecca  became  the  centre  of  the  Ante-Moham- 
medan religion  of  the  Arabs,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  first  century  B.  C.  Arab  historians  have  very  little 
to  say  as  to  how  matters  stood  during  the  time  of 
the  Gurhamites;'^  except  that  they  took  away  the 
golden  gazelles ,  and  the  weapons  which  were  hung 
up  in  the  E^ba,  when  they  were  driven  away  from 
Mecca.*'  They  left  however  some  traces  of  their 
idolatry  behind,  which  it  is  needless  for  us  to  examine. 

^*  A  fine  specimen  of  these  rag-clad  Acacia  trees  could  be  seen 
some  time  ago  in  the  desert  between  Cairo  and  Suez. 

^'   ^5ysJf  or  ^yft  Uzza,  the  most  mighty  and  powerftdt 

^*  Ley,  de  templi  Meccani  origine,  Berlin  1851. 

^'  BemariLable  is  it  that  among  its  ancient  kings ,  we  find  one 
with  the  Christian  name,  Abd  al-Uaseeh,  ^stwanl  of  Christ*, 


-H 
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The  Kaaba  itself,  wliich  was  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Pctgan  Arabs,  and  remained  such  after  they  had  em- 
braced Islamism,  is  a  building  about  thirty  four  feet  high 
and  about  twenty  seven  broad,  so  called  from  being 
ahnost  a  perfect  square,  as  the  name  implies.  ^^  In 
this  building  we  find  no  less  than  360  idols,  the  chief 
of  them,  Hubal,^^  was  at  once  the  presiding  god  in 
the  temple,  and  the  principal  deity  of  the  Koreishites, 
who  were  its  guardians.  The  pre-eminence  of  this 
idol  was  evinced  by  the  fact,  that  before  it,  thexasting 
of  lots  with  arrows  took  place.  Prior  however  to  its 
obtaining  this  honour,  it  passed  through  a  term  of 
probation,  for  we  learn  upon  good  authority,  that  for 
a  considerable  period  it  stood  outside  the  walls  of 
the  Kaaba,  patiently  waiting  for  its  admission. ^^ 
It  was  probably  introduced  when  the  sanctuary  of 
the  Koreish  tribe  was  converted  ioto  the  Pantheon 
of  the  whole  of  Arabia.  The  name  of  Hubal  remains 
a  mystery.**  The  opinion  that  it  is  synonymous 
with  the  Babylonian  and  Syrian  Baal  or  Bel  is  sup- 
ported by  the  testimony  of  Arab  authorities,  according 

^*  lLuSi\^  the  square  or  the  Kaaba. 

^*  Hnbal  was  ji^Luof  j^kftf  the  most  exceUeniof  tbe  idoU; 

and  was  said  io  hare  been  brought  from  Mesopotamia,  by  Amru 
ben  Luhai. 

'^  The  man  to  whom  it  was  indebted  for  its  promotion  was 
Amni    ben  Luhai.      He   according    to  Sharastani  introduced    it 

'^  Pooook,  who  is  stiU  the  great  authority,  since  his  "Specimen 
historiae  Arabum*'  has  not  yet  been  surpassed,  derires  Hubal  from 
byj  or  b^dfl,  bs^l;  nor  is  this  deriration  to  be  censured.  Vide 
pag.  97.  98. 
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to  wliom  Habal  was  originallj  imported  from  Syria; 
these  do  not  indeed  maintain  that  Hubal  was  Baal, 
bnt  they  admit  him  to  be  an  astronomical  deity; 
there  b  therefore  nothing  which  militates  against 
the  idols  being  identical. 

Again  when  it  is  stated  by  Abulfeda  that  the 
image  of  Absaham  occupied  the  chief  place  in  the 
Kaaba,  and  that  he  was  represented  by  Hubal,  we 
may  take  it  for  granted  that  Uubal  had  a  double 
character,  like  Baal,  who  was  both  the  founder  of 
the  Babylonian  empire  and  the  solar  deity.  Nor  is 
the  popular  notion  of  the  Arabs,  which  considers 
Ishmael  to  be  the  original  foimder  of  the  Kaaba,  to 
be  entirely,  rejected.  The  well*known  adherence  of 
that  extraordinary  people  to  their  ancient  customs 
seems  to.  warrant  the  high  antiquity  of  that  sanctu- 
ary. That  patriarchal  associations  were  connected 
with  the  Kaaba  will  appear  from  a  practice  wbich 
is  censured  in  the  Koran.  The  Pagan  Arabs  used 
to  compass  the  sanctuary  naked,  because  they  con- 
sidered garments  to  be  signs  of  disobedience  to  God. 
Then  the  celebrated  black  stone,  fixed  outside  the 
Kaaba,  towards  one  of  the  comers,  indicates  an  ac- 
quaintance with  a  Patriarchal  custom. ''  The  Arabs 
attribute  its  intfoduction  to  Ishmael  himself,  and 
their  superstitious  regard  for  it,  is  just  what  might 

''  Weil  gires  t&e  foUowing  from  the  Manaseripto  Idsaa  and 
Chamii:  IDct  f^toarge  CMn  toor  vrf^ftogli^  dn  (Biigcl,  bet  9bam  im 
^orabiefe  Betoad^en  foQte ,  «nb  »on  ®olt  nac^  Kbomi  €ftttbe  m  einen  €tcm 
ycftoonbeU  toatb.  dt  toitb  abet  am  Vnfctffe^imgdiagc  fi4  ^ii  ^<nib,  Of^ttM, 
Stm^e  itnb  Ingcii  ec^ebcit,  mb  ben  fiovtincit  fH^tn  all  dcvge  bet#el^ 
Weil  pag.  40.  Note  45. 
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be  expected  from  the  abuse  of  the  eaxly  practice  of 
setting  up  stones  in  commemoration  of  extraordinary 
mercies,  received  from  God.*'-  The  black  stone  is 
no  doubt  older  than  the  Kaaba  itself. 

Not  only  was  Mecca  as  well  as  the  Kaaba  holy 
ground  to  the  ancient  Arabs ,  but  also  the  adjacent 
country.  The  valley  of  Mina'^  was  as  much  the 
place  of  religious  resort  before  Mohammed,  as  it  has 
been  since  the  days  of  Islamite  pilgrimage  to  the 
Kaaba.  Leaving  Mecca  and  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, we  find  an  idol  inKudaid,  a  town  about  seventy 
three  geographical  miles  north  of  it,  the  name  of  which 
indicates  some  connection  with  the  valley  of  Mina. 
The  goddess  Manat*^  was  worshipped  under,  a  large 
block  of  stone,  over  which  a  sanctuary  was  coastruc-i 
ted.  Near.  Jeddah  we  find  another  of  these  grim- 
looking  monster  idols,  cut  out  of  a  isolid  rock,  which 
was  worshipped  in  a  large  sandy  plain  under  the 

"  Gen.  XXVm.  18.  ** Jacob  took  the  stone,  that  he  had  put 
for  his  piUows  and  set  up  for  a  pillar  and  poured  oil  upon  the  top 
of  it,  and  he  called  the  name  of  that  place.  Bethel."  XX^.  45. 
And  Jacob  took  a  stone  and  set  it  up  for  a  pillar,  also  B2.  XXXV. 
14.  Exod.  24.  4.  Josh.  IV.  3.  7.  8.  ;»b  V^^^i^.  ^^^  Q^?8J3 
:d^ny  -n?  bg'ni^:  in  Josh.  XXIV.  26.  27.'  n^1*l%  fj^'  1  Sam.  VH. 
12.  we  hare  the  ^'ggT^  )^t^  of  the  prophet  Samuel.  Compare  also 
the  Phenician  Baeljla.or  Baelilos;  and  the  traces  of  holy  stones 
in  the  West. 

^*  Mina  ^gLo;  Amr  ben  Luh^j  raised  seren  idols  in  this  rallej. 
Reiske,  primae  lineae  p.  124. 

^*  v:;»|jue,  Manat.  As  we  hare  no  flirther  information  touch- 
ing the  chariuster  and  worship  of  this  goddess ,  we  naturaUy  think 
of  the  Chaldean  deity  "^J^,  Meni;  see  Margin  Isa.  LXV.  11.  and 
the  lunar  goddess  Mi^, 
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name  of  SaacL  Several  otber  Arabian  deities  were 
worshipped  near  Medina,'^  but  excepting  their 
names  scarcely  any  thing  has  been  handed  down« 
We  have  however  seen  enough  to  convince  us,  that 
the  Arabs  had  widely  swerved  from  their  original 
patriarchal  faith.  Many  of  their  idols  were  of  a  rough 
and  uncouth  appearance,  square  stones,  white  or 
black,  trees  and  solid  rocks,  figures  of  birds  and 
beasts,  images  of  men  and  women,  aU  served  to  re- 
present their  imaginary  deities.  There  is  however 
reason  to  think,  that  some  of  the  Arab  idols  were 
artistically  conceived  and  skilftdly  shaped.  The  utter 
destruction  by  the  Mohammedans  of  every  vestige  of 
Paganism  as  regards  idolatry^  prevents  our  forming 
any  accurate  opinion  upon  the  subject;  but  the  £Btct 
of  Arabian  poets  comparing  beautifrd  women  to  idols, 
and  the  proverb  ''more  beautiful  than  an  idol,*''' 
would  seem  to  indicate,  that  the  Arab  idols  were  not 
all  of  them  without  some  degree  of  form  and  beauty. 
In  reviewing  the  religion  of  the  Pagan  Arabs  we 
find  remnants  of  the  Patriarchal  faith,  the  Sabian 
worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  elements  of 
a  more  corrupt  idolatry,  amalgamated  together.  The 
custom  of  visiting  the  Kaaba;.the  rite  of  circum- 
cision; the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection, *•  to  be  in- 

'*  We  hear  of  Nuhm,  Hnmam,  Halal,  Bagir;  Ruda,  Aad,  Awab, 
Manal^  Gaum,  Kaia,  Durigel,  Fuls,  Dariban,  and  others. 

''  8a4 jJt  ^^  ^^^diM^I  and  ^yJ\  y^  ^j>mu^\  more  beau- 

iifiil  than  an  idol.     Arab.  pror.  L  pag.  408.  pror.  196. 

^*  "I  know  that  mj  Redeemer  liyeth,  and  that  he  shall  stand 
at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth:  and  though  after  mj  ikin 
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ferred  from  the  Heathen  custom  of  tying  a  camel 
near  the  grave  of  the  departed  ;  the  belief  that  de- 
mons are  transformed  into  serpents ;  abstinence  from 
wine  ;  preference  for  green  among  the  colours  ;  the 
custom  of  sacrificing  the  first-bom  of  the  camel ;  the 
habit  of  swearing  by  religion  ;  the  national  traditions, 
especially  the  stories  relating  to  Abraham,  Ishmael, 
and  other  early  characters  of  Bible  history ;  these 
Mohammed  afready  found  among  his  countrymen, 
and  the  same  motives,  which  iaduced  him  to  adopt 
the  ancient  sanctuary  and  the  Pagan  rites  of  the 
Kaaba  as  the  groundwork  of  the  ceremonial  part  of 
his  religion,  would  naturally  suggest  the  adoption  of 
Arabian  tradition  as  the  basis  of  his  doctrinal  pre- 
cepts in  the  Koran. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  AGE,  HISTORY  AND  OHARAOTER  OF  MOHAMMED. 

"  Who  is  more  wicked  than  he  who  forgeth  a  lie  concerning  God  I 

or  saith,  This  was  revealed  unto  me,  when  nothing  hath  been 

revealed  unto  him  V    Sur.  VI.  93. 

1.  No  ordinary  mortal  ever  exercised  such  an 
immeasurable  influence  upon  the  human  race  in  a 
religious,  moral  and  political  point  of  view,  and  this 

destroy  this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God.  Whom  I  shaU 
see  for  myself,  and  mine  eyes  shaU  behold,  and  not  another."  Job 
XIX.  25.  26.  27.    This  was  written  in  Arabia. 
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during  a  period  of  twelve  centuries,  as  did  the  man, 
whose  age,  histoiy  and  character  we  are  about  to 
consider.  Although  not  one  of  these  extraordinaiy 
individuals,  endowed  by  divine  Providence  with  ge- 
nius and  power  to  break  up  long  established  institu- 
tions and  to  strike  out  new  palhs  in  the  history  of 
poUtics  and  religion,  yet  Mohammed,  a  man  of  H- 
mited  powers  of  mind  and  apparently  too  destitute 
of  materials  for  the  formation  of  a  new  religion,  suc- 
ceeded in  throwing  his  seemingly  indestructable  net 
of  doctrine  and  practice  over  miUions  of  souls  and  in 
impressing  a  uniform  stamp  upon  the  thoughts  and 
actions  of  the  heterogeneous  tribes  and  nations,  scat- 
tered over  Asia  and  Afiica. 

The  learned  Professor  Weil,  who  has  done  more 
perhaps  towards  producing  a  correct  biography  of 
Mohammed  than  any  one  else,  deems  it  one  of  the 
most  mysterious  things,  that  the  life  of  a  man  who 
estabhshed  a  religion,  which  till  now  flourishes  in 
the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  old  world,  should  be 
so  Utde  known  or  studied.     Tet  such  is  the  case. 

It  cannot  therefore  be  without  interest  to  trace 
out  some  of  the  details  connected  with  this  remark- 
able character  and  the  age  in  which  he  appeared. 
The  period  which  ushered  Islam  into  the  world  was 
marked  by  great  changes  and  startling  convulsions. 
The  Western  Empire  was  abeady  overrun  by  the 
Northern  Barbarians,  whilst  the  Eastern  and  Greek 
portion  of  it  enfeebled  by  luxury,  fell  a  prey  to  all 
its  enervating  consequences.     Persia  torn  to  pieces 
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by  intestine  divisions  both  political  and  religious  had 
now  become  incapable  of  any  vigorous  resistance. 
Whilst  these  empires  were  declining,  Arabia  on  the 
contrary,  which  had  hitherto  displayed  no  conspicuous 
part  in  the  history  of  the  world,  retained  the  vigour 
and  energy,  which  characterise  nations,  untainted  by 
luxurious  habits.'*  The  attempt  of  |the  Pharaohs 
of  Egypt,  of  the  Persians,  the  Abyssinians,  and 
the  Romans  to  subdue  that  country  was  equally  un- 
successful.'* The  Arabs  continued  an  independent 
race,  and  it  was  left  to  God's  more  special  and  direct 
Providence  to  rouse  them,  and  to  accomplish  the 
mysterious  purposes  of  Him,  of  whom  it  is  written: 
""The  fierceness  of  man  shall  turn  to  thy  praise,  and 
the  fierceness  of  them  shalt  thou  refi-ain."'' 

Islamism  being  a  grand  apostacy  firom  the  truth 
it  was  natural  that  it  should  start  up,  when  true  and 
vital  religion  had  reached  it  lowest  ebb.  On  examining 
the  records  of  the  Church  at  that  period,  we  discover 
the  grossest  corruptions  in  doctrine  and  practice. 
The  Wegtem  and  Eastern  Churches  being  abandoned 
to  the  most  degrading  immorality,  became  agitated 
in  those  days  by  violent  and  rancorous  controversies, 
which  extinguished  all  true  piety  and  practical  devo- 
tion.'*    The    earliest  simplicity,    which  flourished 

'^  The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  those  yery  nations 
which  destroyed  the  Western  empire,  may  serre  as  examples. 

'^  What  classic  historians  record  of  the  snccessAil  inroads  of 
Sesostris  and  Cambjses,  Crassus,  Aelius,  GaUus  and  Tngan  refer 
only  to  partial  and  temporary  conquests. 

"  Psahn  LXXVL  10. 

'*  We  refer  to  the  fierce  controversies  connected  with  Anan 
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among  the  suppressed  and  persecuted  Christians  had 
passed  away.  When  the  Church  was  no  longer  ex- 
posed to  trials,  hut  £a.voured  and  honoured  hj  the 
first  Christian  Emperors »  it  began  to  fiuie  and  lose 
its  primitive  power;  and  it  was  then*  to  use  the  words 
of  Si.  Chijsostom  that  the  world  entered  the  Church. " 
Bishops  struggled  for  the  highest  and  most  lucrative 
sees;'*  and  as  once  when  the  ""tree  of  knowledge** 
was  perferred  to  ""the  tree  of  life**  the  greatest  evU 
was  produced,  so  now  a  curious  philosophy  being 
substituted  for  vital  godliness ,  it  led  to  the  most  la- 
mentable consequences:  those  who  were  to  feed  the 
Church  indulging  in  fearful  controversies,  mutual 
persecutions  followed  in  rapid  succession  as  the  con- 
tending parties  alternately  came  into  power.  The 
interests  of  Christianity  were  made  the  pretext  for 
carrying  out  ambitious  views  and  vindictive  feelings. 
The  worship  of  Saints  and  images  had  reached  such 
a  scandalous  pitch,  that  Christian  Churches  rather 
resembled  Heathen  temples,  the  objects  of  adoration 
only,  being  changed.  This  humiliating  exhibition 
might  well  convey  the  idea  that  Christianity  was 

and  Semi-Ariaa  heresies,  which  agitated  the  Church  up  to  the  he- 
guming  of  the  teTenth  centuxy,  when  Islamism  absorbed  them. 

*'  *'£ratque  super  his  admire  focilis,  quae  donabat,  Christia* 
nam  religionem  absolutam  et  simplicem  anili  superstitione  conftin- 
deat:  in  quo  scrutanda  perplexius,  quam  componenda  grarius  ex- 
citarit  dissidia  plurima ;  quae  progressa  fusius  aluit  concertatione 
Terborum ,  ut  caterris  antistitum ,  jumentis  publicis  ultro  citroque 
discurrentibus  per  Synodos ,  quas  appellant ,  dum  ritum  onmem  ad 
suum  trahere  connatur  arbitrium,  rei  yehiculariae  succideret  nerros.'* 
Ammianns  Marcellinus  fine  libri  XXI.  de  Constantio. 

**  Ammianus  lib.  XXVII.  records  the  case  of  Damasus  and 
Onicinus. 
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merely  another  system  of  idolatry,  a  notion  still  cur- 
rent among  Mohammedans,  who  judge  of  our  feiith 
only  by  the  meaning  and  vain  ceremonial  of  fallen 
Churches.'^  When  religion  was  thus  turned  into 
fection,  and  the  Church  of  the  East  indulged  in  dis- 
putes on  mysterious  subjects,  in  deciding  abstruse 
metaphysical  questions  by  seditious  councils,  in  fab- 
ricating spurious  Gospels,  and  in  anathematizing 
some  of  her  less  corrupt  members,  Grod  raised  up 
instruments  of  his  displeasure  to  remove  the  candle- 
stick from  many  a  place,  and  to  introduce  a  strong 
delusion,*'  that  she  might  "  beheve  a  lie/'" 

As  long  as  the  light  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
remained  in  the  Church,  the  means  of  ultimate  re- 

S7  By  an  OYersight  the  old  garbled  version  of  St.  Eligius'  exposi- 
tion of  the  Whole  Duty  of  a  Christian  in  paying  tithe  and  discharge 
a  few  ritual  observances  was  formerly  here  inserted.  This  was 
the  more  blameable  as  both  Dr.  Maitland's  refutation  and  Mr. 
Hallam's  retractation  were  before  the  public  when  this  work  was 
first  published.  The  truth  is  that  St.  Eligius  did  mention  certain 
formal  observances  as  binding  on  a  good  Christian,  but  that  he  also 
at  much  greater  length  on  those  moral  and  religious  duties  about 
which  all  Christians  agree.  Mosheim  picked  up  so  much  as  suited 
his  purpose  of  depreciation,  but  he  had  the  decency  to  leave  some 
marks  of  omission.  His  English  translator  left  out  the  marks  of 
omission,  and  Bobertson — who  is  still  read  at  Oxford — and  a  host 
of  others  copied  one  from  the  other,  till  poor  St.  Eligius  was  made 
to  give  a  description  of  a  perfect  Christian  altogether  unlike  what 
he  intended  to  give. 

^  Thus  it  happened  that  sone  who  were  most  zealous  in  sup- 
porting the  interests  of  their  own  party,  were  foremost  in  abjuring 
Christianity  in  toto.  Individuals  who  would  not  part  with  an  ab- 
struse notion  or  a  favourite  term  of  expression  for  the  peace  of  the 
Church,  did  not  hesitate  to  abafidon  her  community  altogether, 
when  it  was  their  worldly  interest  to  do  so.  Vide  Predaux's  ad* 
dress  to  the  reader,  prefixed  to  his  <'  Life  of  Mohammed." 
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formation  was  retained,  but  the  "strong  delusion" 
which  Islamism  introduced  destroyed  this  remedy. 
The  Western  Church  in  preserving  the  Bible  amidst 
the  corruptions  to  which  she  fell  a  prey,  preserved 
the  element  by  which  her  reformation  was  alone 
rendered  possible.  Both  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches  however  were  fallen,  and  it  is  not  a  little 
remarkable,  that  judgment  began  in  each  at  the 
same  period ;  for  Mohammed  annoimc^^d  his  career 
as  a  prophet  about  the  sjime  time,  that  Pope  Boni- 
face V.  by  virtue  a  grant  from  the  weak  and  tyran- 
nical Emperer  Phocas  assumed  the  title  of  Universal 
Bishop.* 

Arabia  itself  presented  in  the  sixth  century  a 
most  miserable  spectacle,  being  torn  by  the  intestine 
commotions  of  civil  and  religious  warfare.  Jews  and 
Christians  were  so  numerous  and  powerful  in  the 
country,  as  to  struggle  for  tlie  government,  and  each 

^  It  has  been  oonsidcred  by  stadents  of  prophecy,  that  these 
two  rival  ecclesiastico-political  powers  were  represented  by  the 
Eastern  and  Western  horns.  Dan.  VIII.  6.  9.  Be  this  as  it  may : 
the  sins  of  both  Churches  did  find  them  out,  bringing  down  upon 
them  a  corresponding  judgment.  The  heresy  of  the  Eastern,  and 
the  mpenHtiiOn  of  the  Western  Church  were  both  visited  in  one 
hour  ;  the  former  received  its  retribution  in  the  Arch-heresy  of  Is- 
lamism ;  the  latter  was  chastised  by  the  Spiritual  and  temporal 
tyranny  of  the  Pope.  As  they  crynologically  coincided  as  to  their 
rise,  so  we  trace  between  them  points  of  sympathy  and  antipathy. 
What  Mohammed  was  to  the  East;  the  Pope  became  to  the  West. 
The  ''Key  of  Heaven"  to  Mohammed  was  the  sword ;  the  Pope  held 
the  Keys  of  St.  Peter.  Both  united  in  their  persons  the  supreme 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  power.  Both  are  acting  the  part  of  Antichrist 
by  "  casting  the  truth  to  the  ground  ;"  and  not  without  reason  is 
it  supposed  by  many,  that  as  they  commenced  at  the  same  period, 
so  they  will  perish  together. 
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party  succeeded  in  raising  kings  to  the  throne,  who 
were  followers  of  their  respective  creeds.  We  have 
ahready  adverted  to  the  persecutions  of  the  Christians 
by  the  Jewish  king  of  Yemen,  in  which  many  who 
would  not  embrace  Judaism  were  executed;  nor  was 
the  Christian  prince  Abraha,  who  was  placed  upon 
the  throne  by  Nagush,  more  successful  in  gaining 
the  esteem  and  affection  of  the  different  sects,  ex- 
tant at  that  period  in  Arabia. 

Judaum  as  a  religion  had  greatly  degenerated 
from  its  original  purity.  When  Mohammed  charges 
the  Jews  in  the  Koran  with  believing  Ezra  to  be 
the  Son  of  God,*®  we  may  at  least  take  for  granted 
that  they  manifested  a  superstitious  reverence  for  his 
memory:  although  they  retained  the  Monotheism  of 
the  Old  Testament,  yet  Jehovah,  according  to  their 
view,  was  no  longer  the  God  of  the  Universe,  but  ex- 
clusively the  God  of  the  Jews.  In  the  Talmud,  which 
was  already  considered  a  standard  authority  in  mat- 
ters of  fidth,  God  is  represented  ""as  roaring  like  a 
lion  in  each  of  the  three  watches  of  the  night,  and  as 
shaking  his  head;*'*^  and  according  to  it  the  ''divine 
Spirit'*  was  heard  ""moaning  like  a  dove  out  of  grief 
for  Lsraer*  as  often  as  the  Amen  was  responded  to 
in   the   synagogue.*'     Strangers    naturally   shrank 

^    xJJt    ^\    o^    0>j^*Jlt   \yi\j   "the  Jews  sajr:  Ezra 

(Ozeir)  was  the  son  of  God."    Sur.  IX.  30. 

*^  Talmud  L  Sect.  1. 

*'  bip  ns  inrariablj  signifies  the  Dirine  Spirit  in  Talmudie 
Theologj. 

D» 
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from  the  exclusive  creed  of  a  hated  nation,  who  had 
made  themselves  obnoxious  hj  the  spirit  of  persecut- 
ing proselytism/'  to  which  we  have  alluded,  and 
this  produced  a  desire  for  a  religion,  whose  blessings 
were  not  confined  to  one  particular  race. 

That  Christianity  prevailed  in  Arabia  to  a  great 
extent  cannot  be  doubted,  when  we  read  of  so  many 
Bishoprics  having  existed  in  divers  parts  of  the  coun- 
try**. When  the  Jewish  Kingdom  was  destroyed  by 
the  Christians  about  forty  years  before  the  birth  of 
Mohammed,  a  Church  was  built  in  Sana  eclipsing  the 
temple  of  Mecca  in  beauty  and  magnificence.  But 
how  corrupt  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Arab 
Christians  were  at  that  period,  will  appear  partly 
from  the  Koran  *^  and  partly  from  the  writings  of 
the  Church  historian  Epiphanius,  who  speaks  of  a 
Christian  sect  dei^ing  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  offering 
a  twisted  cake  on  her  altars,  from  whence  their  name 
CoUyridians.*"     That  Mohammed  made  use  of  spu- 

*'  Essai  8ur  FHistoire  des  Arabes  arant  rislamisme ,  pendant 
l*£poque  de  Mahomet.  Far  A.  F.  Caussii)  da  Ferceval  torn.  1. 
p.  128.  129 

•*  *'!£)ie  itffxt  3efu  f^atit  fe^r  fht^c  in  9ixal\tn  Sefennet  gcfitnbni, 
unb  ed  ftttb  bafelb^  t»etfcl^tcbcne  IBi0t6ttmn  unb  m  me^cercn  ©iAbtnt  Slttnt 
|)0lttanfir(^en  entc^tet  getvefen.  fBom  brtttni  3a^r^unbert  an  na^men  au^ 
btc  in  anbem  l^dnbent  9(f(end  t^erfolgten  unb  bcbrdngtcn  (iftifiWd^tn  $arieiett 
il^TC  3tttln(9t  unb  fxti^att  in  Urabien.*'    9Dal^I  pag.  15. 

*'  Jesus  is  asked  whether  it  was  true  that  he  said  to  men: 
«JJI  ^yO  ^jjo  ^^j-ii^\  ^\j  ^jJ^ieUt  "accipite  me  etmatrem 

meam  in  duos  Deos  praeter  Deum."  Sur.  V.  116.  ** Again  thej  are 
certainly  infidels  who  say  God  is  the  third  of  three.*'  Sur.  V.  77. 
to  which  Jelladin  adds:  aucL  ig»**^  U^T^^J  ''^^^  others  are 
Jesus  and  his  mother." 

*^  Epiphanius  speaks  of  a  sect,  which  he  describes  as:  ani 
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rious  Gospels,  and  that  these  Pseudo-Gospels  counte- 
nanced the  deification  of  the  Virgin  is  equally  cer- 
tain.*^ Amidst  the  bloody  feuds  of  the  Eastern 
Church,  many  of  its  corrupt  members  fled  to  the 
Huns  and  Vandals  in  Africa  and  some  into  Arabia; 
in  most  instances  carrying  with  them  nothing  but  a 
Christiaii  Paganism;  hence  their  proselytes  were  but 
a  shade  superior  to  the  Pagans.  As  an  additional 
proof  of  heretical  teaching  in  those  days,  may  be 
added,  that  the  mysterious  and  blessed  dogma  of 
the  holy  Trinity  was  converted  into  a  positive  Tri- 
theism;  thus  representing.  Father,  Son  and  Holy 
Ghost  as  three  distinct  Gods-*®  From  these  scanty 
allusions  to  the  condition  of  the  Eastern  Church  in 
general,  and  to  that  of  Arabia  in  particular,  it  will 
be  sufficiently  clear,  that  Christianity  in  the  age  in 
which  Mohammed  appeared,  had  been  reduced  to  a 
mere  carcase,  and  ^ where  the  carcase  is,  there  the 
eagles  will  be  gathered  together."** 

^ov  rcnnipf  (i.  e.  t)ie  Virgin  Mary)  naQtiaaytXf  anovdatorreg, 
Haeres.  LXXYIII.  79.  And  d^Herbelot  Orient.  Lib.  m.  398.  ob- 
serres  tbat  the  oriental  Christians  hare  given  to  Marj  the  title : 
8 JulmJI  :  damina ,  and  that  the  Greek  Father  Cjril  styled  her  the 
supplement  of  the  Trinity.  Then  the  ^otonog  which  was  so  stoutly 
defended ,  gave  cause  to  corrupt  teaching.  Vide  also  the  article : 
"Das  Theologumenon  rom  nyevpia  Sytof  als  der  Mutter  Christi." 
Nitzsch  ^'Theologische  Studien*'.  Vol.  1.  1816. 

"  Origen.  in  Joan.  Vol.  IV.  pag.  63.  ed.  de  la  Rue.  ^av  di 
irgoaitrai  ug  to  xad^  ^Epoatovg  ivayyiXiov ,  h^a  dvtog  6  amtriQ 
qifjoiv'  uQu  iXafie  jue  17  fifjrri^  fjiov^  to  Syioy  ntevfia  h  fiid  tdSv 
tQiXW  fAOv  xal  amjriYKB  fU  efe  to  fiiya  OafioQ. 

**  This  was  done  e.  g.  by  the  celebrated  Joannes  Fhiloponus, 
who  died  in  610.  the  very  year  of  Mohammed's  Missiofl.  Leontius 
de  sectis  act.  V.  6. 

**  Dr.  Grant's  Nestorians  pag.  26V.   The  Arab  independence 
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Lastly  the  Arabs  themselves  at  that  period  were 
roused  and  perplexed  by  the  discordant  elements  of  a 
corrupt  Judaism,  and  a  depraved  Christian  Church, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  by  native  idolatry,  blended 
with  noble  remnants  of  a  Patriarchal  Monotheism  on 
the  other.  The  Jews,  they  thought,  in  rejecting 
their  last  prophet,  had  forfeited  their  ancient  dignity; 
and  they  considered  that  the  Christians  had  run  into 
an  opposite  extreme  by  ascribing  to  him  a  divine 
character,  and  surrendering  the  doctrine  of  the  di- 
vine unity.  They  deemed  the  time  now  come  for 
them,  to  have  a  prophet  of  their  own,  who  would 
restore  the  religion  of  Abraham,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  state  of  ferment,  into  which  the  Peninsula  had 
been  thrown  by  the  concussion  of  Judaism,  Chris- 
tianity, Sabaism,  and  the  idolatry  which  they  in- 
herited from  their  fore-fathers. 

As  a  proof  that  such  was  the  state  of  things  we 
refer  to  certain  signs  of  dissatis&ction  with  the  state 
of  religion,  some  years  prior  to  the  alleged  Mission 
of  Mohammed.  ••  On  the  occasion  of  a  great  meet- 
ing of  the  tribe  of  Koreish  four  men  sat  in  secret 
conclave  and  imparted  to  each  other  the  following 
sentiments:  "Our  fellow-countrymen  are  in  a  wrong 
path,  they  are  fiw  astray  from  the  religion  of  Abra- 

of  thoaghi  displayed  itself  among  the  Christians  in  the  acceptance 
of  nearly  every  kind  of  heresy.  Ebionites,  Beryllites ,  Nazaraeans, 
Arians ,  Semi-Arians  and  Collyridians  vied  with  each  other  to  de* 
Btroy  the  Church,  which  was  planted  by  St.  Bartholomew,  St..Pan- 
taenus  and  St.  Simon  Stylites.  Epiph.  de  Haerea.  lib.  L  Haer.  40. 
and  Sozom,  Hist.  Ecoles.  lib.  L  cap.  16. 17.  Sale's  Prelem.  r»mafks 
Sect.  II.  pag.  24.  25. 

*^  Lectures  on  Mabometanism  by  Caeenore  pag.  47. 
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ham.  What  is  this  pretended  divinity  to  which 
they  immolate  victims »  and  around  which  they  make 
solemn  processions  ?  A  dumb  and  .senseless  block  of 
stone »  incapable  of  good^and  evil.  It  is  all  a  mis* 
take:  seek  we  the  truth,  «eek  we  the  pure  religion 
of  our  £Etther  Abraham.  To  find  it,  let  us  quit  our 
coimtry,  if  need  be,  and  traverse  foreign  lands."** 
Three  of  these  became  acquainted  on  their  travels 
with  the  truths  •  of  Christianity ;  but  one  of  them, 
Zaid,  having  been  kept  back  by  his  relatives,  who 
were  offended  at  his  evident  estrangement  from  pa- 
gan superstition,  went  day  by  day  to  the  Kaaba,  and 
prayed  the  Almighty  to  enlighten  him.** 

Not  knowing  the  .truth,  he  opposed  what  he 
knew  to  be  false,  testified  against  superstition,  for- 
bade men  to  eat  the  flesh  of  victims  offered  to  idols, 
and  protested  against  the  practice  of  destroying  their 
in&nt  daughters*  .  When  imprisoned  by  his  uncle 
he  escaped  and  aft^  wandering  from  place  to  place, 
be  heard  from  a  Christian  monk,  that  an  Arab  pro- 
phet was  preaching  the  religion  of  Abraham  at 
Mecca.  Zaid  hastened  back  to  hear  Mohammed,  but 
was  robbed  and  murdered  on  the  road.*^     Nor  were 

^^  These  four  men  were  Waraca,  son  of  Naufal;  Othman,  son 
of  HoQwayrith ;  Obaydallah,  son  of  Djahch ;  and  Zaid,  son  of  Amer. 
The-  three  first  hecaqie  Christians ,  and  thus  satisfied  their  craWng 
after  tmth. 

*'  He  might  he  seen  leaning  his  back  against  the  yrsll  of  the 
temple,  repeating  the  prayer;  '"Lord  if  I  knew  in  what  way  thou 
didst  will  to  be  adored  and  served ,  I  would  obey  thy  will ;  but  I 
know  it  not."     Caussin  torn.  L  p.  321. 

**  This  precursor  of  Mohammed,  says  M.  Caussin  de  Perce ral, 
has  been  hitherto  almost  unnoticed  by  European  Saranil. 
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others  wanting  during  the  life- time  of  Mohammed 
who  sought  to  control  the  stream  of  national  feeling, 
and  asserted  rival  claims.  Amongst  them  we  may 
mention  Ommaiah,'^  who* died  an  early  death;  and 
Toleicha  and  Moseilama;  the  latter  yms  so  successful 
in  making  disciples;  that  even  to  this  day  an  Arah 
tribe  in  western  Africa  trace  their  religion  back  to 
him  and  his  immediate  followers/^ 

From  this  cursory  glance  at  the  age  which  gave 
birth  to  Islamism,  we  can  well  understand  that  a 
creed  embodying  the  elements  of  all  the  religious 
systems  extant  among  the  Arabs  and  yet  avoiding 
their  flagrant  excesses  would  be  ^ceptable  to  the 
nation:  what  it  desired  was,  a  religion  possessing  a 
simple  formula  of  belief,  coming  apparently  from  in- 
disputable authority,  freely  open  to  all,  and  affording 
to  believers  the  enjoyment  of  a  sensual  Paradise; 
and  this  was  most  skilfully  contrived  and  adapted 
by  the  man,  whose  personal  history  we  are  now  to 
consider. 

2.  Mohammed^*  was  born  in  the  month  of  April 

^*  He   was   grandfather   of  Moriah,   who  usurped  the  Kali- 
phate.    Dr.  DdUinger*8  Muhammed's  Religion'*  pag.  4, 

*^  Relation  des  Toyages  de  Saunier,  a  la  c6te  d*Afrique  p^2l7. 

s  •  ^  » 
^*    tXi^Mi   or    cV^f^i,   from  f^^  to  laud;    J^^^    laudaTit, 

signifies  "laudabilis,  multa  laude  dignus."  Compare  the  Hebrew 
^7)T}  desiderarit  ^)jn%  &nd  ^'^^^^  Gcsenins  Hebrew  Lexicon. 
Called  Muhammed,  Mehemet,  Mahomet,  better  Mohammed.  This  is 
the  pronounciation  also  of  the  modem  Arabs.  The  faith  which  he 
founded  is  called  by  Europeans:  Mahommetanism ,  Mabometism, 
Mohammedism,  or  better  Mohammedanism;  but  by  himself  and  his 
followers  exclusiyely:  a^Lmw!,  Islam  (from  LoLim,  to  spread  peace, 
in  the  fourth  sense;  to  be  saved,  to  be  put  in  a  state  of  happiness) 
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A.  D.  571  or  286  of  the  [Diocletian  era,  his  bio- 
graphers however  do  not  agree  as  to  the  exact  date, 
being  more  anxious  to  chronicle  the  marvels  which 
are  stated,  to  have  accompanied,  his  birth,  than  to 
ascertain  the  precise  period,  when  it  took  place.*' 
We  are  furnished  with  a  genealogical  table  compris* 
ing  thirty  generations,  tracing  Mohammeds  descent 
from  Ishmael  through  his  second  son  Kedar.  The 
tribe  to  .which  he  belonged  was  that  of-Koreish,  and 
the  family  that  of  Hashem ,  princes  of  Mecca  and 
the  hereditary  guardians  of  the  Kaaba.  Hence  they 
were  called  "* Ahal  Allah*'  ot  Hhe  people  of  God/' 
Mohammed  therefore  was  "Arab  al  Araba"  or  a  pure 
Arab.  Yet  in  spite  of  his  noble  descent  he  inherited- 
only  poverty  from  his  ancestors.  Abdallah,  his  father 
dying  two  months  after  Mohammed  saw  the  light  of 
the  world,  the  whole  property  which  remained  for 
the  support  of  his  widow,  Amena,  and  her  infant 
son,  consisted  of  a  house,  five  camels,  an  Abyssinian 
female  slave,  a  few  sheep,  and  as  some  say,  a  slave 
called  Sakran. 

Notwithstanding   the   marvels    which    are    said 
to  have  attended  the  birth  of  her  child,  Amena  had 

which -signi^es:.  resignation,  submission.  The  (Seimans  retam  the 
Arat>ic  Islam;  the  French  transform  it  into  Islamisme,  and  the 
En^^Iish  generally  adhere  to  Islamism  Moslem  \8  the  appellation 
for  the  beiioTer  in  the  Ko^an ;  the  plural  Moslemin.  The  trans- 
formation into  Musselman  and  Musselmen,  is  therefore  incorrect. 

^^  Pagan  Images  fell  to  the  ground ,  the  sacred  fires  of  the 
Parsees  were  extinguished,  demons  were  expelled  from  heaven: 
the  drying  np.of  the  lakeSawa,  inundation  of  the  desert  of  Samawa, 
illumination  of  the  whole  earth,  white  clouds,  Toices  from  heayen, 
and  other  prodigies  are 'recorded  to  hare  solemnised  his  birth. 
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difficulty  in  procuring  bim  a  nurse ;  at  last  one  was 
found  in  Haleqia,  a  Beduin  woman,  who  failing  in 
her  attempt  to  procure  an  infant  at  Mecca  ^  whither 
according  to  custom  r  she  had  come  to  seek  one  to 
nurse^^^  rather  than  return  without  a  charge  accept- 
ted  the  orphan  prophet;  and  Amena  confided  him  to 
her  care  for  the  space  jof  two  years/*  On  restoring 
the  child  to  his  mother  at  the  end  of  that  iime,  the 
nurse  for  some  reason  begged,  to  be  permitted  to 
resume  her  charge  for  a  longer  period;  in  conside- 
ration of  his  health,  Amena  willingly  consented ,  but 
to  her  surprise,  within  two  months  the  child  was 
returned  in  consequence  of  spasmodic  fits ,  which 
•Halema  attributed  to  evil  spirits/^  It  is  not  to  be 
expected,  that  the  biographers  of  the  Pseudo-prophet 
would  allow  this  period  of  his  infancy  to  pass  over, 
withoiit  ascribing  to  it  events  of  a  marvellous  cha- 
racter, and  such  are  gravely  recorded  upon  thm  au- 
tlMMrity  of  I^ia  nurse!'^ 

**  The  Miaocwi  mothers  stiU  send  their  children  to  the  country, 
to  lire  with  the  Beduins  in  Cents  tiU  thejr  are  eight  ertesyeBm  old. 

^  ne  time  of  weaning  »  cbild,  is  after  two  years.  See  Lane's 
modem  Egyptians  I.  59.  Also  Sue.  II.  234. 

^®  The  t«rm,  which  Abulfeda  and  Sirat  Arrasul  apply  to  these 
attacks,  to  Vhich  we  shall  hare  oceaeion  to  refer  at  a  fhttm  period, 
signiftes  to  be  oTereome  by  misfortvne,  te-be  mortally  ii^iared,  but 
is  specially  applied  ta  people,  possessed.  ^'J/sor,'*  said  Uie  ImSbsnd 
of  Halema,  **tki^  ekUd  isposseg&ed,  tak§  kim  to  Am  people  before  it 
becomes  known."  The  fable  of  Mohammed's  Chest  being  opened  by 
two  angels  to  remore  the  tares  of  lust  and  to  fill  it  with  propKetie 
light,  is  assigned  to  that  period.     Sur.  XCIV.  1.  2. 

*^  The  mnle  tm  whieh  {bdema  rides  home  with  faer  ehai^gv, 
teUs  her  that  he  carries  the  best  of  prophets,  the  Lofd  of  ApostIes» 
and  the  darli^  of  God  and  the  world/  £beep  ceortesy  to  the  little 
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At  the  age  of  six,  his  mother  having  taken  him 
to  Medina  to  visit  his  delations ,  died  on  her  way 
home.  The  orphan  being  now  left  to  the  care  of  the 
female  .  slave  Barakat ,  was  brought  by  her  to  his 
grandfather  Abdahnutalib  who  willingly  receives 
him,  and  shortly  lias  occasion  to  take  him  to  amonk 
near  Okaz  for  the  benefit  of  his  eyes ,  which  had 
been  deemed  incurable  at  Mecca. 

•  On  losing  his  grandfather  two  years  later,  the 
young  Mohammed  was  adopted  by  his  uncle  Afau 
Talib,  whom  he  accompanied,  in  his  ninth  or  twelfth  ^ 
year,  on  a  mercantile  journey  to  Bussora,  their  cscra- 
van  was  entertained  by  a  Christian  monk,  •called  by 
some  Bahira,  by  other  Serdjis,  who  being  so  much 
pleased  with  the  boy  predicted  his  future  great- 
ness.** 

In  his  sixteenth  year  MohaBimed  accompanies  Zo- 
beir,  another  uncle  on  a  mercantile  trip  to  southern 
Arabi$t,  and  in  his  twentieth  year  lie*  is  seen  on  the 
battlefield  with  the  same  relation.*'  After  this  no- 
boy,  the  moon  bends  down  to  hi«  cradle ;  he  is  endowed  with  speech 
i^nediately  aUter.kii  birtfi^  etc.  etc.  WeU'a  "Mohammed  der  Pro- 
phet" pag.  26.  27.  . 

*'  BaJiira  according  to  the  Siratal/Zuhra  quoted  19.  the  Chamis 
of  Hussein,  £bn  Mohammed  was  foniretly  a  Jew,  and  this  explafns 
his  second  name.  He  was  ^^^  of  ^^r?^  and  on  his  baptism  was 
called  Georgins,  ,which  name  the  Apabs  changed  into  ^^J^y^/f 
Serdjis  or  Djerdljis.  Christian  writers  mention  a  Nestorian  monk, 
tjjUSVj,  Bahiia,  who  being  expelled  from  his  Honastery  in  Syria, 

fled  to  Mece^  After  Mohammed  had  extracted  all  the  infbirmation 
he  required,  he  put  him  to  death  to  prevent  his  divul^'ng  the  seoset. 
Whether  these  two  monks  are  identical  is  a  disputed  point. 

^  This  WW  agaiBst  the  Btm  Kinaaabtis  caUed  '*vi€Um*\  be- 
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thing  is  heard. of  him  till  his  twenty  6fth  year,  except 
the  facts  of- his  obtaining  his  liyilihodd  as  a  shepherd 
near  Mecca/*  and  of  his  joining  the  business  of  a 
linen-trader  named  Saib,  in  whose  company  be  visit- 
ed the  market  at  Hajasba^  six  days  journey  south  of 
Mecca/'  In  the  latter-  place  MohMnmed  makes 
the  acquaintance  of  Hakim  £bu  Chuzeima«  who  re- 
commended him  to  his  rich  widowed  aunt  Cbadija 
as*  an  honest  and  trustworthy  young  man/^  *being 
conipdled  by  famine,  Mohammed  offered  his  services 
tocher  as  a  mercantUe  agent.  Cbadija  having  at  that 
time  many  goods  to  send  to  Syria  engaged  him  in 
her  service  and  promised  him  double  wagesi'viz.  two 
female  camels. 

His  success  in  this  transaction  was  so  great,  that 
his  mistress  made  him  a  present  in  addition  to  the 
promised  wages,  and  as  a  proof  of  her  confidence 
subsequently  sendd  him  to  the  south  of  Arabia  upon 
other  business^.  ^'     This  occupation  of  traS&c,  in  af- 

eanse  it  commenoed  in  (tie  four  holj  months,  in  which  wan  by 
ancient  custom  were  interdicted. 

**  Prof.  tVeil  gliihered  this  flE^  prerionslj  unknown  in  Europe 
from  the  "Insan  Alujun**  bjAli  Halebi;  M.  S.  of  four  ieKo  Volumes, 
and  the  ^Chamis"  by  Hossein  £bn  Muhammed  £bn  Alhasan  Addi- 
arbekri  in  ttiro  folio  Volumes,  M.  S.;  both  being  biographies  of  M. 
of  the  sixtenth  century,  obtained  in  Gotba.  ** Mohammed  der 
Prophet"  pag.  33. 

**  This  also  unknown  fact  is  deriyed  "from  the  "Insan  Aluyun** 
and  explains  how  Chadvja  came  to  take  M.  into  her  serrioe.  All 
Halibi  has  it  from  the  Uyun  Alatber  by  Hafix'  Abul  Fath. 

**  M.  had  already  acquired  the  eognoraen :  "Amin",  the  trosi- 
wordiy. 

*'  iVadition  endows  the  journey  to  Syria  with  strange  manrels. 
In  Bussora  M.  meettf  Nestor,  another  monk,  who  Recognises  a 
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fording  Mohammed  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  world  became  in  after  life  of  the 
greatest 'service  to  him.**  Mohammed  having  for 
some  time  conducted  Chaclijas  a£Fairs  so  much  to  her 
satisfaction,  in  spite  of  the  great  dispkrity  of  age^® 
and  the  opposition  of  luer  &ther  she  at  length  deter- 
mined to  raise  him  from  the  position  of  her  servant 
to.  that  of  her  *  husband  ;^^  having  made  a  feast 
Chadija  helped  her  father  so  bountifully* with  wine, 
that  becoming  drunk  he  .gave  liis  consent  to  their 
marriage.  ^ 

After  this  event  Mohammad  stilj  continued  tra- 
ding, but  soon  lost  aU  his  fortune;  ^^  nevertheleiss 
his  acknowledged  honesty  made  him  so  respected 
that  be  was  frequently  called  upon  to  act  the  part  of 
umpire  in  matters  of  strife.  In  his  thirty  fifth  year,  when 

prophet  in.  the  merchant:  heiiause  he  has  red  eyes  and  a  cloud 
eyerj-where  oTorshadows  him;  and  because  a  Withered  tree  under 
which  be  sits  begins  to  blossom,  and  bear  fruit.  He  also  6ured  two 
camels  on  the  road.  Chadga  saw  him  oh  his  return  oTershajloWed 
bjr  the  wings  of  ^Ifwo  angels. 

*"  The  tfecMcan  people  chiefly  depended  on  oommerce  for  sup- 
port, and  their  habits  ^toongly  remind  us  of  the  company  of  Ish- 
maelites  coming  from  Gilead ,  with  their  camels  laden  with  spicery, 
balm  andlnyrrh,  going^to  carry  it  down  tp  Egypt:  Gen.  ZXXVU.  25.. 

*^  Chadga  was  forty,  M.  only  a  few  months  past  twenty  fi¥e. 
Other  traditions  mi^e  him  twenty  nine,  thirty,  or  thirty  sexen,  and 
Chad,  twenty  eight,  thirty  or  thirty  fire. 

.^®  Chad.  QjOTer^d  her  hand  through  Nafisa»  a  female  slaTe,.and 
appointed  the*  hour  df  meeting. 

^^   Insan  Aluyun  says  respecting  ITs  stay  in  the  care  of  moitiit  ' 
Hara:  *'He  could'  not  remain  a  month  in  it,  because  his  circum? 
stantes  were  not  so  fiftvourable  aa  to  proyide  a  month's  proyision." 
It  is  also  stated ,  that  Abubeker  had  to  adrance  his  trayeUing  ex- 
pences  at  his  emigration  to  Medina, 
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the  chiefs  of  Mecca  quarrelled,  as  to  who  should  re- 
store the  black  stone  on  the  occasion  of  the  rebuil- 
ding of  tha  Kaaba,  he  settled  the  dispute  to  die 
satisfketioq  of  the  contefiding  parties  by  laying  the 
sacred  stone  on  a  carpet,  tfnd  requesting  the  four 
pretenders  to  lifi.it  up  by  the  four  comers,  irhilst 
he  himself  took  the  stone  and  put  it  in  its^ace.'' 
For  the  next  five  years  Mohammed  lived  mofe  and 
more  in  retirement;  he  frequently,  especially  during 
the  sacred  month  4>f  Ramadhan  resorted  to  a  cave  in 
mount  Hara,  sometimes  with  Chadija,  but  generally 
alone.  His  grand&ther  Abdalmutalib  was  accustom- 
ed before  him  to  ascend  this  mountain  for  religious 
exercises,  and  there  to  feed  t)ie  poor,^'  It  was 
doubtless  during  this  period  of  seclusion  that  Mo- 
hammed projected  his  Scheme  of  becoming  the  re- 
former of  the  religion  of  his  people;  there  also  he 
had  leisure  to  digest  his  impressions  of  the  Jewish 
and  -ChrisltiaA  religions. 

3.  In  his  fortieth  year  intending  to  avow  his  pro- 
phetical Mission  ^^  and  ^the  night  approaching 
which,'*  according  to  Abulfeda  ""was  to  -cover  him 

^*  *<Kt  Kef  belt  6tcm  ottf  ctnni  gfo^  aulgcBnlicini  %tpp\(i  Uom, 
nub  biefra  vov  ben  fPretenbenten  in  btc  ^dfft  ^ebcn ,  bt0  on  bin  Ott  m^o  n 
^fommen  foltte.  ^xtxavif -naf^m  et  iiltfbann  fclbfl  ben  €tdn  ndt  elgenev 
^cmb  «om  Tt^pi^  onf ,  vnb  hxa^U  i^n  an  ben  Oxt}  too  et  tiegen  ntnftc." 
041  pag.  24.  £. 

'  '*  Thai  All  Halibi  In  his  Iman  Ahijuli,  who  ^otes  Ebn  Ala- 
thii^  Tl|e  uune  in  Sirat  Arrassul  by  Arahim  6alibi,  fol.dS.  whose 
biography,  compressed  in  sixty  three  lines  of  poetry  was  printed  at 
Bulak  1248  of  the  Hedgra  with  a  Turkish  commentary. 

^*  This  period  was  no  doubt  fixed  npoit  in  aocordaaoe  with  an 
ancient  Arabic  tradition ,  thai  G6d  'oerer  oaUed  a  prophet  before 
the  fbrtieih  year  of-his  age. 
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with  glory"  Mohammed  withdrew  to  the  solitary 
cave,  in  the  recesses  of  mount  Harar  andtt  worthy 
of  notice  that  his  pretended  tevehttions  here  began 
with  those  spasmodic  convulsions,  to  which  be  had 
been  subject  as  u  child,  and  which  had  frequently 
attacked  hisi  during  the  interval. 

That  Mohammed .  was  subject  to  a  species  of 
epileptic  fils  has  been  recorded  byXheophanes  and 
other  Christian  writers  who.  followed  him ;  and  though 
some  learned  critics,  who  might  have" been  better 
informed,  have  accused  these  authors ^f  slander, ^^^ 
yet  the  fact  is  established  and  placed,  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  by  the  oldest  and  mdst  faithful 
Moslem  biographers.  As.  this  subject  is  of  the  ut- 
most impoirtai^ce  for  a  just  appreciation  of  the  real 
nature  of  Islamism,  we  must  be  permitted  to  subjoin 
the  testifnpny  of  those,  whose  interest- it  might  have 
been  to  *deny  the  matter. 

Ali  Halibi  writes  in  his  history  of  the  prophet: 
''Ebn  Ishak  relates,  what  he  has  l^eiU'd  from  his 
masters,  vie;,  that  Mohammed  was  sftljected  ta  the 
treatment  of  an  exorcist,  when  in  Mecca  before  the 
l^oran  was  revealed  to  him.  ^'    On  the  coming  down 

V'  ThU  was  done  bj.  the  learned  Frenchm^  Gapiier  in  hifi 
work:  "La  yie  de  Mahomet;  traduite  et  coiApili^e  de  1* Alcoran  de? 
traditions  atutfaentiqnes  ^e  la^onna  ^t  des  meilleurs  autenrs  Ar^bes^" 
A.  I).  1732;  which  has  become  .the  foundation  of  almost  evei'j  6ther 
European  biography  since  his  daj;  an4  it  is  not  perhaps  to  be 
wondered  that  more  modern  authors  should  hare  followed  his  yi^ws 
on  Ujfi  sqbject  in  question.  See  als^'Ockley  Hist,  of  the  Saracens, 
Vol.1,  pag.  300% 

'*  Hie  word  ai^lied  signifies:  "Treated  or  euced  by  an  ex- 
oreisf    Thai  this  could  not  refer  to  the  attacks  which  M.-  had  as 
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of  the  Koran  the  same  attacks  returned  which  lie 
had  before.  Prior  to  that  period  he  was  subject  to 
fainting  -fits  after  violently  trembling;  with  dosed 
eyes  he  foamed,  and  roared  like  a  young  camel. ''^ 
Cbadija  (God  be  gracious  unto  her)  then  said:  I  will 
fetch  somebody  to  cure  thee^  (an  exorcist);  but  he 
replied.     I  want  nobody  at  present.'*'*   • 

After  the  first  alleged  vision  of  the  angel  Gabriel 
Mohammed  coming  to  Cbadija  trembling  and  damp 
with  perspiration,  exclaimed:  "^Cover  me;'*  I  fear 
for  niy  soul."  Cbadija  said:  "rejoice:  Grod  will  not 
put  you  to  shame,  thou  art  so  kind  to  thy  relations, 
sincere  in  thy  words,  afraid  of  no  trouble  to  serve 

a  child  is  dear  from  the  &ct,  that  this  was  not  iii  Mecca,  but  ia 
the  country;  and  then,  the  Moslem  saw  nothing  in  that  attack  bat 
the  effect  of  M*s  breast  being  opened  bj  the  angel, 

^'  Ali  Halibi  tfdds  to  tbis  t(<rm:  *'this  is  an  attack  which  Mo- 
hammed sometimes  had;  referring  especially  to  ihe/ainUng  which 
was  caused  by  demons,  on  which  account  M.  -said  to  his-  wife  1  fear 
for  mj  soul.*' 

^"  See  the  Arabic  text:  ''Journal  Asiatique,  Juillet  1842.** 

**  Sut.  T.Tym  with  an  Allusion  to  this  (kct,  M.  is  called  *'the 
wrapped  up,**  Jusw^t,  the  pairticipial  form,  which  is  used  p«r  sjn* 
oopen  inltead  .JusyuJI;  and  Suf.  LXXIV.  1.  heji  addressed:  "O 
thon  oorered  one*':  %JtX«i(.     *U  f^cd  aUt  Semiutl^ttiig  fur  ft^,  baf 

fd^on  jenfr,  Vnraic  litnb  Sftuttcx  in  S^tedcn  fc^enbc  VnTaQ,  tocld^et  t^ti  in  be? 
fr^VJIen  JHitb^di  erf^utierte.  In  totld^tm  bic  Kmme  gttabeju  ^aian^  ®crfe 
tihlidtn  t»e(iU  (Abair.  Yit  Moh.  cap.  iV.),  nt((td  anbete^  gctaxfcn  t(  aid 
toa«  totr  Sanratct  unb  9dfe*  SDefen  )tt  ittimen  ^'flcgen.  SEDat  9L  tin  %aiU 
f itd^tiget^  fp  etflftrt  c0  f!4  (ieran^  amlct((rte{leti«  bsf  i^n  fdntunglaubigcn 

Scttgenoffcn  cinm  Srfeffennt,  daemoniao«uD,  uannten '. .  Vtan  (attc  bie 

®e)oo^tti«tt,  folf^c  gnSBoben  ge(ire(fte,  gittcntbc  SaUfuc^ttge,  toA^rcnb 
ber  ham^f^afkn  fclfttttclnben  9)er)u(tttitgai ,  um  bcm  9Cuge  ben  gtaufamen 
9inh\id  }tt  en^ie^nt,  obcr  um  Un  ubel^erft^tigten  SnfaU  gu  t^ethtf^nr,  mtt 
Veioanb  |tt  bcbed en  ober  in  jtletber  ctniu^iiHeiu"  Wihl  pag.  639. 648* 
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thy  neighbour,  suppcnrting 'the  poor,  giTen  tohospi^ 
tality,  and  defending  the  trudi/'  From  these  words 
it  is  clear  that  Mohanlmed  was  >  all  but  Certain  of 
being  under  the  control  of  an  evil  spirit.  According 
totJanabi,  Chadija  had  the  difficult*  task  of  consoling 
her  husbandi  whilst  in  her  own  mind  sh^  was  troub- 
led as  to  the  pature  of  the  vision.  She  went  with 
him  to  Waraka,  a  xelatioji  and  a  Christiaif  priest, 
who  told  her  that  a  holy  *  angel  would  flee^  at  the 
sight  of  an  unveiled  woman,  but  that  an  evil  spirit 
could  bear.  the. sight. ®°  .  Chadija  was  determined  to 
apply  the  .test,^^  and  requested  her  husb^^nd  to.m- 
form  her  wheii'  the  vision  shoidd  next  appear;  Mo- 
hammed did  so;^and  on  her  removing  the  veil  from 
her  face  he  declared,  the  ungel  was  gone;  which  cir- 
cumstance convinced  her  that  it  was  a  fady  angel 
and  tfot  the  devil! 

A«  it  is  of  the  utmost  ilnportance  to  establish 
the  connection  between  the  visions  of  Mohammed 
and  'these  dreaded®*  attacks,  we  refer  to  other  evi- 
dence derived  from  Ali  Halibi,  who  records*  the  ac- 

^®  Probably  an  ailusloii  to  the  words  of* St  Paul:  diictovto 
SqteOiei  17  fvf^  Hovaiof  ijfiiv  ini  t^g  m<ptAi^,  due  tovgdyyiXovg. 
1  Cor.  XI.  10. 

'^^  Ali-Hallbr  records  that  Chadija  made.M.  sit  in  different 
positions,  and.  tlbat  in  ead^  of  them  he  declared ,.  he  saw  th^  angel, 
till  she  remoTed  the  yeil ,  when  he  saw  him  no  more.  •  **Then  said 
she:  "bj  God!  it  is  true,  it  is  true,. it  was  an  angel  and  no  devil." 
To  this  tradition  tfie  author  of  the  Harasgah  refers,  when  he  ^tes : 
„She  threw  her  veil  away  to  know  whether  it  was  a  true  reyelation 
or  a  fainting  produced  by  demons.*' 

*'  AJr  a  proof  of  Mohammed's  misgiring  as  to  the  sooroe,  from 
which  his  rerelations  proceeded ,  may  be  added ,  that  he  used  to 
tremble  and  shake  Tiolentiy,  when  tiie  time  of  his  yisions  drew  near. 

E 
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counts  giveo  by  Ayedha.  We  read  in  hU  Ins^^n  Alu- 
yun:  ^'A  tradition,  which  is  founded  upon  Ayeshas 
testimony,  sa^fs  r  the  prophet  wm  exceedingly  oppress- 
ed,, ^s  often  as  the  angel  appeared;  the  swea^  fell 
from  his  forehead  during  the  coldest  weather,  his 
eyes  became  red,  and  at  times  he  roared  like  a  young 
camel/' ^^  Zaid,  an  eyewitness  adds:  ^A»  often  as 
the  4)rophet  received  a  revekUon^  it  wte  as. if. his 
soul  was-  .to  be  taken  from  him,  he  had  a  kindT.c^ 
fainl^ing,  an^  looked  like  a  drunken  man/'  Abu  Ha- 
riri, ^^  says:  ^when  the  revelation  eame  down  to 
Mohammed,  none  dared  to  look  at  him;  according  to 
another  account,  he  was  angry  if  any  one  looked  at 
him:  his  &ce  '^as  covered  with  foam ,  his  eyes  were 
closed,  ^nd  sometimes  he  roared  like  a  camel/* 

.  Harith  Eba*Hisham  asked  the  Arab  .pvophet: 
""In  what  manner  dost  thou  receive  the  revelation? 
He  answered:  sometimes  an  angel  appears  in  the 
form*  of  a  man^^  and.  speaks  to  me;  sometimes  I 
helu*  sounds"^  like  thos^  of  a  bell;  then  I  become 
very  bad,  and  when  he  (the  angel)  leaves  -me,  I  hate 
received  the  revelfitions/'®^ 

From  these  facts  we  gather,  that  Mohammed 

^'  Well  ^'Mohammed  der  Prophet,"  pag..44.  note 46.  2aid 
£bn  Jkabit  repeats  the  same ,  and  udds  that  he  waa  firaiqiieatljr  at- 
tacked when  riding  on  the  oameL 

^*  In  "Moslem's  GbllecUon  of  traditions*'., 

^*  (generally  in  that  of  his  friend  pilga,  the  sabsequent  am- 
bassador to  the  Persian  Monarch. 

"*  Noise  in  the  ears  is  one  of  the  weU-Ejiown  ijmptoms'  of 
epQepsy. 

^^  See  the  MSS  of  Insan  Aluynn  aad-Chamit. 
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W88  subject  to  violet  spasmodie  atttacks  *aA  various 
periods  of  his  lifeV  ikfLt>  he  hinvself  ccmsidered  tkern 
the  ^oi!k  of  an  eril  spirit;  that  he  put  himself  under 
the.tceatipBnt  of  an  exorcist;  and -tl^t  even.afterhis 
alleged. Mission  he  expressed  his  misgivings  as  to 
the  na^ve.  of  the  demon  which  inspired,  huii;  and 
we  can  easily* understaAd  the  rea&on why^is <u>un- 
trymen.*con6tantly  chiurged-  him  'with  heing -possessed 
by  a*deinl,  even  after  he  andhis  fblloweps  had  per- 
suaded themsdkes  to  the  contrary.  ^^ 

Waiaica).  £ba  Naufal,  jthe  cousin  whom  Chadija 
had  consulted,  was  a-h^amed  priest,  eonv^ted  to 
Christianity  .fr^na  Judaism  ""in  the,  time  of  .igno- 
rance,'' well, read  in' the  Old  and  New. Testament, ^* 
and  is  said  to  have  translated  the.Gospel  into  Ara- 
bic;®;^ all  this  explains  the  influence  ^hich  hp  had 

*^  f  Why  wUl  they  nbt  uaaentftDcl*/'  he^nidLes  God  conpkdn 
"that  there.  18  no  eyil  spirit  in  theit  feUow-man/*  ^^'  ^^-  l^^* 
Oagnier  nlakes  A.  a  h3rpochofldriflio  and  Noel  des  Vergev  pag.  8 
coatideTB  him  mad;  "atteint  de  ftiHe."  Dthers  '  class .  him  ^ with 
Montanists,  ^%kers  ^d  jnn^rs ,  and  tHns  luseount  lor  hxfi  aUeged 
inspirations.  Theopkanes  was  of  opinion  tliat  3L  put  forth  the 
vision  of  an.  ang^l-  to  hide  his  di^ase ;  hut  the  disease  na  doubt 
was  the  cause  of  tlie  Wsjon ,  only  iA  -a  di^ereni  fiens^  fieom  what  is 
commonly  accepted ,  .^as  wjll^be  shown  towards  the  e;id  of  this 
chapter.'  ^-  *  **        ^ 

Sirrat  Am^nil  f)>l.  36.     .  .        ' 

_4^  dJ>  Syi^  ChamisL  second  )oaf  pf  the  chhpter  *'0f  the  erents 
at  the  beginning  pf  the  pi^oplietical  mission."  See  also  Mamiisade 
pag.  53.  .  ' 

£• 
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with'  hiA  cousin  and  Mohaouned  in  removing  the 
suspicion '  that  hib  attacks  were  eaused  by  Satanic 
agency.  That  Mofaamnied  held  this  man  in  great 
esteem  and  acquired  from  him  much  of  his 'Icnow* 
ledge  of  Judaism  and  Christianitj  is  sufficiently 
knowli  to  require  any  further  corroboration:  and  this 
may -account  for  .the  importance,  which  Mohammed 
attached  to •  Waraka's' testimony,  thut  he  wa$  the 
great  prophet ,  who  -  had  been  ^prophesied' in  the 
Scriptures. 

In  the  first  three  y^ar»  of  his  Mission,*^  Mo^ 
h&mmed  required  his  friends  and  relatives- only,  to 
acknowledge  him  as  «  prophet;  among  the  first  who 
did  so,  were  Abiibeker»  a  man  two  years  his  junior, 
Zaid,  Mohafumed^s  slave  and  Ati,  a  youth. whom 
Abu  Talib' adopted  during  the  famine, •*  who  siter^ 
wards  became  his  son-in-law.  It  will  b6  remembered 
when  Mohammed  .asked,  who  would  he  his  Vizier 
or  assistant  to  share  the  burden  of  his  office,  and 
none  ventured  to  answer  that  AJi,  then  a  mere 
youth,  rose  and  spake:  ^I,  0. prophet  am  the  xumi, 
whom  thou'seekest,'  whoeYet  he  be  that  shaU  rise 
up  againsi  thee,  I  will  kndck  out  his  teeth,  ^U 
tear  out  his  eyes,  will  throttle  him  and  grind  his 
b^nes.    Let  me  0  propheft  be  jthy  Vizier!'*    This 

*^  Itespectiqg  the  daj  and  month  of  hu  mission »  thtf  ttUditions 
do  not  agrile,  and  it  Is  a  disputed  point  whethof  tho  oelebntion  of 
xOJiJ]  SJt^»   the  jught  of  power  or  destiny,  which  M\»  on  ihe 

twenty  serenlli  of  Ramadhaq,  is  correct.  See  Lahe's  Modem  Egypt 
11;  pag.  238:  and  Abulfeda  ed.  Noet  des  Vergers  pag/107, 

'  **  Ali  was  only  firdm  eight  to  eleven  years  oid ;  some  say  four- 
teen years,  at  aU  events  he  was  a  mere  lad. 
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s.lioMS  the  spirit  of  the  youth-,  and  expli^as ,  why 
Mohammed'  afterwards  -cailed  him  the  ^'llbn  of  God." 

^AmoQg  the  first  Moslemin  may  also  he  reckoned 
Arkam,' — in  whose. house  their  mee^ngs  w§re  held 
aft^  ]baying  heen  .surprised  aad  m^reacted^in  the 
cave, — the  dwarf  AhdallahEbnMasud,  and  the  brave 
Abu  Ubeida.  Among  the  women  we  have  besides 
€hadija,  Um  Afdal,  the  wife  of  Abbas^  Um  Eiman 
or  Baraka  the -Abyssinian;  andAsma,  the  daughter 
of  Ahybeker^*  The  *  total  number  of  Mobamnted^s 
followers,  during  the  first  three  years  *0f  hi^  Mission, 
amaunted  scarcely  to  forty,-  mostly  young  people 
strangersr  and*  slaves,  yet.  a  beginning  was  made. 

In  Ahe. fourth,  or  as*some  state' the  fifth  year, 
Mohammed  resolved  to  go  a  step  f\^bier  and  openly 
pi^oclaun  himself  a^  prophet;®^  first  combating  ^  the 
idek  jthat  he  was  possessed  by  a  devil.  ^*  In  this 
bpld-step,  from  which  he  evidei^tly  shrank  for  some 
time,  he*  met  with  the  .most. decided  opposition;  ^On 
one  occasion  when  threatening  his'  relatives  ,with 
hell-fire^  he  was  loaded  in  return  with  imprecations: 
and.  on  denoOAcing  their  idols  as  impotent,*  and  their 
fathers  as  having  lived  in  a  state  df  Ignorance^  he 

*'  To  ^9  he  received  a^peeial  commission:  *'W]l^refo^e  pub- 
lish that  which  thou  hast  been  eommanded  and  MrithdiUw  from  the 
idolaters.  We  will  sureljr  take  thy  part  against  the  scoffers." 
Sur.  XV.  94— 99.  -  .  .      .; 

**  "The  deyils  did  not  descends  with  the  £oraii'(a8  the  infidels 
giro  out)  it  2s  Qot  for  thoir  purpose,  neither  are  th^  ah\0  (to  pro- 
duce- luch  a  hook)'  for  they  are  far  remoyed  from  hearing  .  .  ,  .  . 
Shall  I  ctAolare  unto,  you  upoir  i^hom  the  deyils  dopoeivl  ?  They 
descend  upon  eyery  lying  and  wicked  person."  ^Sttr.  2XVL  210* 
211.221.222. 
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would  haye'  been  strangled. in  the  Kaaba,  had  not 
Abubeker  come  to  his  aasistance.*' 

Equally  dangerous  became  the  position  of  his 
followers;  Mohammed  therefore  adyised  them  to 
leave  the  countiy;  consequently  eleven  men  and  four 
women  sailed  for  Abyssinia,  where  with  others  wiio 
fdlowed,  they  found  an  asylum,  till  Islamism  became 
established  in- the  Peninsula.^" 

The  next  step  taken  by  the  enemies  of  Moham- 
med was  to  plot  against  his  life,  and  a  price  of  a 
hundred  camels  and  1000  ounces  of*  silver  waiB  set 
updn  .hisliead:  but  Omar,  who  had  undertaken  to 
murder  him,*^  when  about  to  perpetrftte  the  deed, 
relented  and  became  a  Moslen^.  Notwithstanding 
this  escape  Mohammed's  position  soon  became  un- 
tenable, and  he  was  so  cast*  down  and  discouraged, 
that  either  from  fear  or  with  a -hope  of  conciliating 
his  enemies,  he  made  a  most  dangerous  concession: 
that  of  restoring  the  idols  of  the  Arabs  t^  the  rank 
of  mediators  between  God  and  mant.  Subsequently 
however  beings  reassured  by  the  protection  ef  his 
uttde  he  deelared  this  concession  to  have  been  made 
at  the.  instigation  of.  Satan.  *  ^ 

**  Abu  TAlib  being  ao  longer  able  to  protect  M.  requested  his 
eontteOtieni  to  share  the -regponsiMity.  .    ' 

**  These  emigrants  were  pursued  to  the  coast,  but  manaffe^  to 
escape  in  a  ship.  Nor  dHS  the  bribe  afterwards  sent  to  4he  Abys- 
sinian prince,  induce  him  to  giye^tliem  up. 

*^  .Omar,' aftertjrards  ene  of  the^staftnoliest  defenders  of  Isla- 
mism  was  I3ien  onlyv  twenty  six*  years  of  age.  .  Qn  bis  way  to 
murder  1^  be  is*told  by  «  secret  Moslem,,'  tha^  hte  sistef  Fatinia 
was  a  con?ert;  going*  to  her  he  finds  hen  learning  Ihe- twentieth 
Sura,  and  the  xesylt  is  his*own  conversioit^ 

**  The  concession  is  alluded  to  Sur.  XXU.  51.  where  Satan  ia 
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:Abu  Talib^  fearing  furtber  attempts  on  the  life 
of  lis  nephew,  remoTed  him  to  his  fortified  casde  in 
tbe  country^  whither  hef  wa»  followed'  b}c  many  ad- 
herents t)f  the  neipir  oreed,  who  during  the  space  of 
4hree*  years  shared  Mohammed's  privations.  ®^  The 
Koreishites  exasperated  at  his  escaping  through  the 
assistance  of  his  un^cle,  resolved  to  o.utlaw  him  and 
his  friends  as  enemies 'of  the  peace,  which  jihey  did 
by  affixing  a  dacuihent  to  that  effeet  on  the  walls  of 
the  Kaaba.  Whflst  an  exile  from  Mecca  ^two  instan- 
ces of  Gonyersidnare  recorded^  the  first  being  that 
of  a  ChristiAn  caravan  from  N^djrah,  t^e  isecond  that 
of  an  exorcist,  who  hearing  that  Mohammed  was 
possessed,  offered  to  cure  him,  instead  of  which^  he 
himself  caught  the  infection  of  Islamism.^  When 
at  the*  end  of  three  years,  the  interdict  wses  rejiioved, 
Mohammed  returned  to  Meeca,   and  shortly  alter 

said  U  kaye  put  wrong  things  into  ^aU.the  prophets  before  him;  and 
Sur.  XVn.  *75.  76*:  ''It  wanted  little  (but  the  unbelieyers)  had 
tempeed  thee  to  rwerre  firom4he  instnictioas  •  which- we  •had  re- 
realed^unto  thee,  thai  thoM  shouldst  deTise  concern^^g  us  a  different 
thing  ,<^  and  then  tbey  would*  Hare  taken  thee  for  their  friend ,  and 
vuleM  Ve  h«d  confirmed  thee  thoif  hatlst  ceftainly  been  rery.near 
ineliniog  to  them  a  little.  "^> 

*^  It  was  only  during  .the  'sacred  months  that  they  were  per- 
mitted to  enter  Miecca ;  for  during  the  iestirids  (mausam)  hosti- 
lities* were  still  suppressed,  according  to  the  Chamis  and  Jannabi. 

^  ^ese  two  conyersioBS  were  brouglit  to  light  by  Weil ,  who 
refers  to  laaan  Aluyun,  where  Ali  Halibi  quotes  Ujun  Alather.  M. 
said  to  the^exorcTsf;  *'Thou  professest  to  be  able  tq  deliyer  men 
ff6m  demons?*  Only  <}od\we  may  intreat  fbr^ejp;  whonrhe  guideth 
no  one  can  le&d  astsa^,  but  wh'em  he  leads  'into  6rrer,  no  one  can 
deliycfr.  Ce&fdss  that  there  is. one  God,  who  has  chosen 'ftie  to  be 
his  apostle  "  In  this  period  feU  the  revelation  of  Surd  XXX.  and 
the  prediction  of  the  conqtest  of  the  Persians  l)y  the*  Greeks. 
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sustained.  thQ  less  o/  hisimcle,  who  died  as  a  Pagan, 
never  having  acknowledged  the  Mission  of  his  nephew; 
for  although  he  protected  him  from  first  to  last,  he 
like  most  of  his  contemporaries  -considered  his  visi- 
onQ  to  be  nothing  but  ihe  effect  of  aatanic  inspi«- 
ration.';  Within-  three  days  of  his  undoes  death 
Mohammed  lost  his  wifer  Chad^a,  but  was,'  it  ap- 
peal's, less  afflicted  at  this  event;  for -although  his 
consideration  for  her  prevented  his  taking  other 
wives  during  her  Hfe  time,  only  a  month  elapsed  be- 
fore he  married  Sanda  a  refugee  widow  in  Abyssinia, 
and  shortly  afbeffaewas  betrothed  to  Ayeisha*  the 
daughtes  of  Abubeker,  who  was  theit  only  seven 
years  old.^ 

After  the  death  of  his  uncle  Mohammed's  ene- 
mies became,  more  violent  than  ever  and  expelled 
him  from  Mecca. .  In  Taif ,  two.  days  journey  east  of 
his  native  town,  whither  he  fled  for  safety,  he  received 
no  protection,  although  connected  with  its  inhabi- 
tants, but  was  hunted  out  of  the  place  by  slaves  and 
children,  and  compelled  to  return  U)  Mecca,  where 
happily  through  the  in^uence  of  ^lutiin,  a  respectable 
non-Koreishite  citizen  of  the  town,  he  was  re-ad- 
mitted. 

In  Spite  of  all  the  misfortunes  connected,  with 
this  disastrous  occurrence,  the  persecnted  prophet  re- 

'  The  homa^  of  tho  Genii  is  related  Sur.  hXXU.  1—14.  The 
rapture  to  hcM^ren  is  a  traditional  legend,  Wluchls  recorded *in  e%r 
tenso:  Gagnier^^La  Vie  de  Mahomet*'  IL  pag.  195—251,  and  is 
looked  npdh  by  many  l^oslemin  as.  a  mere  Tision,  whilst  the  night- 
journey  to  Jerusalem  is  admitted  by  them  as  real.  See  Sur,  XVIL 
61.  ivhere  M.  speaks  of  this  also  as  a  Tision;  compare  verse  1. 
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entered  Meeca  greatly  strengthened  hy  the  hom«- 
age  of  the  demons,  and  the  oekbrated  jp.urqey  to 
heaven,  whither  he  had  been  (tarried  by  ja  winged 
horse^  and  where  he  was  saluted  by  God  as  the  uost 
beloved  of  messengers ,  (md  most  excelleqt  of  crea- 
tures. The  relation  bf  this  iparvel  exposed  hkn 
to  fresh  outbursts  of  ridicule  and  contempt,  and  many 
of  the  faithful  left  him  in  conatMjuelice. '  Yet  du^ 
ring,  tha  ensuing* festival,  Mohammed  found  .som^ 
willing  ear^  among,  tiie  pilgrims  from  Medina;  his 
new  disciples  oould  not  indeed  alter  his  precarious 
position,  but  they  iQiMilduse  their  iitftuMice  on  return* 
ing  to  their  country  to  circulate  his  doctrines.  In  this 
they  prospered  to  such  an  extent,  that  we  find:  in  th^ 
following*  year  A.  D.  .621  a  double  nunc^ber  of  con- 
verts in  Medina,  able  to  afford  protection  tQ  reftigees 
from  Mecca.*  .    .    • 

On  the  occasion  of  the  next  annual  festival,  when 
Mohammed  was  fifty  three  lunar  years  old,  nb  less 
than  seventy  three  pilgrims  c^e  from.  Medina,  all 
Mosleniinr  the  meeting  oti  Akaba  was  resumed,  and 
a  treaty. offensive  iaxd  defensive  .43oncluded  between 
them,  with  the  request  that  Mohammed  ishould  emi- 
grate to  Medii^a.  The  prophet  however  remained  for  the 

*  His  own  aunt,  Ubi  Hani  thought  it  sa  iQ^redible,  t]iat  she 
took  hold  of  his  gannent  and  conjured  him  not  to  ihake  himself 
more  contemptible  in  the  eyes- of  the  Koreshitesr  Weil  -pag,  l71. 

*  the  men  first  taught  bj  M..  on  mount  Akabu  belonged  4o 
the  tHbe  of  Chasracy ,  -with  jsrhom  he  was  connected  through  his 
mother,  and  who  had  long  been  allies  of  the  Jews  at  MediiA; 
through  the  latter  they -must  haTo  heard  of  a  great  prophet,  the 
expected  Messiah. 
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time  at  Mecca»  but  in  September  623-,  in  conseqaeuce 
of  a^conspiraoy  to  murder  him^  he  fled  to  Medina;* 
meetings  the  tribe  Beni  Sahm  on  his  way,  he  gained 
them  as  converts »  and  their  chief  Bureida  taking  off 
his  turban  tod  tying  it  to  his  knee  for  a^flag,  accom- 
panied him  to  Medina. 

Arrived  at  Yathrib  the  -ancient  name  of  Medina, 
the  latter  simply  signifying  ''town*', -^Mohammed's 
first  acts  were  these,  to  institute  the  reKgious  rites, 
to  give  a*  new  home  to  tl^  emigrants,  to  build  the 
first  Mosque,*  and  to  organise  a  fraternity  between 
the  Meccan  and  Medina  l>elieverB,  ^riiich  extended 
even  to  mutual  inheritance  at  the  expence  of  their 
own  relatives. 

In*  the  seventh  mouth  afler  his  arrival  he  mar- 
ried* Ayesha  in  lier  ninth  year,  the  wedding  break- 
fast consisted  of  a  cup  of  milk,  which  Mohanmfied 

*  For  three  months  Abubeker  hsd  two  camels  in  readiness  to 
cany  them  ^'WB^  at  a  moment's  notice.  After  his  foiiowers  had 
left,  M.  was*  exposed  to  imminent  peril,  -for  expecting  he  wonld 
Aillow,  his  enemies  surrounded  his  house  to  murder  him.  li.  hfiving 
been  acquhinted  with  their  design  orderei]  AU  to 'be  put  into  his 
bed,  whilst  he  escaped  on  the  oth^r  side  of  the  house  and  retreated 
with  ^1>nbeker  to  a  care  one  mile  East  of  Meeoa>;  learing  it  on 
the  fourth  daj  they  went  towards  Medina  by  a  less  frequented 
road  ^along  the  Red  sea.  '  IVom  this  flighf  or  rather  emigration, 
dates  the  effk  of  the  Mohammedluis ;  iySkS^,  emigration;  y^JJ*> 

the  emigrant.     The  flight  is  confirmed  bj  Sur.  VUI.  30. 

*  Date  trees  wens  cut  down,  the  -dead  hurried  beneath  them 
exhumed ,  and  a  simple  structure  was  reared  -of  five  to  seren  yards 
high,  and  a  100  sqnavei  At  night  it  was  iUuminaied  with  burning 
pieces  of  wood,  tiU  oil  lamps  Were  ptoTided  by  seme  generous 
Meslem.  The  Kaliphs  tmrsArmed  it  into  a  gorgeous  temple  whioh 
is  to  this  day  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  By  the  side  of  it  was  buUt 
a  harem,  for  Mohanuned*s  fayourite  wires. 
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obtained  from  Zaad,  wlio  with  Asad  alternately  $u|)^ 
plied  him  with  food.  His  daughter  was  shortly  a/fter 
married  to  Ali;  her-  outfit  was  two  garments,  a 
kohel-^pparatus ,  two  silrer  bracelets,  a  leathern 
pillow  6f  palm-leaves ,  a  cup  and  h  few  t^ater  jars. 
Her  bridal  bed  was  a  sfaeepHskin;  and  a  disk  of  dates 
and  olives  composeU  the  wedding  feast. 

With  a  view  to  gain  the  Jews  Mdhammed  made 
severd  concessions,*  such  as  the  tumi&gof 'the/iaoe 
towards  J^usalejn,  the  retaining  of  the  ce^bration 
of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  adherence*^  other  Mosaic 
ordinances;  he  eveii  went  so  far  as  to  command  ^he 
observation  of  the  fast,  Yom  Kipur^  or  thef  tenth' 
day  of  the'month  Tishri,  with  which  the  Jewish  year 
comlneiices';  but  failing*  in  his  scheme,  these-  con-» 
cessions  wer6  subsequently  rescinded.  ^  His  most 
impeftairt'  act  during  the.  &rst  year  dfthe  Hedgra 
was  the  proclamation  of  war,  as  the  heaven-or-: 
dained  means  of  spreading  the  &ith.  He  ceuld  not 
yet  venture  on  c^en  warfare,  but  contenting  himself 
with  the-  irregular  es^loitsof  a  robber,  he  phinderefd 
the  Meocan4>aravans,  which  passed,  pear  Medina  Bn 
then:  way  to  and  from  Syria.* 

As  thel^oreishites  however,  wei-e  too  pautiolis.to 
be  entrapped,  he  resorted  to  the  base  and,  treacherous 
measure  of  attacking  them  during  the  four  .sacred 

^  The  Jews  desired  to  retain  aU  their  laws  anj  rites ;  and  re- 
jected M*8  claim,  mainly  because  he  was  not  of  the  house  of 
Darid.  ^  .    -  .       ** 

'  H.  once  iss'uinjEj;  forth  with  serenty  m^p  il^n)st  a  Olarayan 
the  expedition  ended  in  a  league ;  a  second  was  atteiftpte'd  against 
2500  camels,  a  third  against  1000,  but  both  failed. 
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months,  .when  they  considered  themsehrea  perfectly 
safe.*  , 

The  first  actual  engagement  at  Beder  between 
the  rival  parties  took  place  in  the  month  of  Ramad-* 
han«  in  the.  second  year  of  the  He'dgra;  this  time 
alsa  Mohammed  set  out  against  a  richly  laden  cara- 
Tan,  returning  from  Syria.  But  its  chief,  Abu 
Sofian  having  received  news  of  iis  movements'^  sent 
for  Iroops  from  Mecca,  which  came  forth:  to  meet 
Mohammed,  ^whilst  the  caravan  safely  passed  another 
way^  .  In  this  struggle  between  314  Moslemin:  und 
600  Meccans;^?  the  latter  lost  seventy  D»en  qh  the 
spot,  many  being  made  prisoners*  Mohammed  took 
no  active  part' in  the  battle,  but  was  engaged  in 
prayer,  hence  the  victory  was-  ascribed  to  the  help 
of  wgels;  ^  ^  This  success  with  its  rich  spoil  so  fieur 
increased  llis  raiiks,  that  he  now  felt  strong  enough 
to  revenge  himsetf  upon  the  Jews.^^  After  ft  few 
assassinations  open  war  was  made  against  the- tribe 
of  the  Beni  Keimikaa,-  sonie  of  whom  livqd  iii  Me- 
dina; on  their  revising  to  embraee  Islamism  they 
were  anade  prisoners,  and  would  have  been  masacred, 

*  Oceat  scaAdal  was  occasioned  by  M,  sending  AMaUah  against 
them  wilh  sealpd  oiders  and  it  required  a  divine  sanction  to  justify 
his  inurderoas  atiadk^  •  Sur.  II.  217. 

<^  'Journal  Asiatique  VIL  p.  97  etc.  and  Sur.  WL  124.  125. 
Vm.  9.  10.  16.  ^ 

»*   Sur.*VIIL41.  ' 

^'  The  first  tictim  was  Asma,  the  daughter  of  Merran 
who  had  written  some  satyres  against  him;  the-  second  a 
Jew  who  was  120  years  old.     Weil,  p.  117.  118. 
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had  not  Mohammed  heen -prevented  from  canying 
cKitlHs  purpose:  ^^    •  '      '  •  . 

/For  thirteen  months  Mohammed  continued  plun- 
dering the  caravans  of  Mecca  with  impunity,  until 
the;Koreishites  determining  to  revenge  tbem»elyes 
flrent  •^3000  mea  against  Medina.  The  prophet  was 
compelled  to  meet  them^  and  in  the  l^attle  of  Ohod, 
lost  seventy  ^f  his  best  men^  ^amongiA  whom  was 
his  uiicle  Ham^a;  he  himself  hieing  ;«r4>tinded  "was  foe 
some  time  considored'-dead.  ^^  ^    .        ' 

Many  .other  misfortunes  foHbwed  the  battle  of 
OhodL,- which*  fell  specially  upon  the  Missionaries  of 
Islamism,  several  of  whom  were -murdered.  With  a 
view  therefore  to  indtomify  hi«'  fellowers  Mohammed 
attacked  .another  Jewish  tribe,-**  but  b^ing  well  for-^ 
tified  in  their  castles,  they  held  .out  for  jgK>me  time 
and  he  permitted  th^m  to  emigrate-  with  part-  of 
their  substance.  As  tho  spoil-  was  gained  without  the 
sword,  Mohammed's  follow.ers  were  disappointed  by 
his  claiming  it  fov  himselfl  These  and  other  siic^ess- 
ful  depredations  caused  another  army  of  10>,000.men 
to  be  raised  against  Mohammed;  it  was  commanded 
by  Abu  Sofian  thph^ad  of  .the  Koreishites.**   The 

^'  Thpy  v/ere  yut  in  felters,  tl^tt  he  might  alaj  thernHhe  ipore 
easiJij,  bat  Abdallah«  under  whose  pw>tectioti  ihej  were;  preyen^cl 
it;-  Sur.  V«  59.  dO.-^'was  Ireyealed  to  rebuke  him  for  hi^  iaterflbrence. 

'^*  He  was  found  in  a  ditcB,  and  had  lost  o*ne  of  bis  l^ont-teeth; 
had  h^  not  ^  been  recognised  bj  £aab  ihrough  hia  armour  and  hel- 
met, he*  would  probably  hare  peririied  on  the  ield: 

^*  The  B^m  Nadhir,  see  WeU  p.  134  till  139.  and  Sur.  LIX. 
1—16.  •    .  '  '  ' 

^*  This  wa^'in  the  filth  year  of  the  Hedgra,  March  A.  D.  62*7. 
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pn^et  now  dreading  an  open  engagement,  en- 
trenched himsdf  within  the  waUs  of  Medina,  wOKkiog 
hinifieU  at  the  fertification«.  Out  want  of  Courage  to 
storm  A^  place,  un&vourable  Wjeather^  and  discord 
am<mg.  the  besiegers  induced  them  aftei^  twenty 
days  to  raise  the  siege.  Mohammed  howeT€r  3nsh- 
ing  to  revengf  the  siege  upon  the  Jewish  tribe,  Beni 
Koreiza,  who  on  this  trying  occasion  had  joined  the 
alMed  army  against  hkn,  ordered  a  wholesale. mas^ 
sacre  of  the  men  and  the  women  to  be  sold  as  slaves  or 
exchanged  for  horses;^'  one  -of  them,  Eihana  was 
converted  and  added  to  the  number  of  the  prophet's 
wives.** 

The  humSiating  siege  of  Medina,  and  the  domes- 
tic affairs  of-' Mohammed  stirred  up  a  party,  among 
his  follower»  headed  by  Abdallah  £bn  Ub^j  who  had 
long  looked  upon  his  growing  power  w^h  extreme 
je^ousy;  having  uttered  some  severe  remarks  on  the 

*^  Respectiiig  tlie  sie^  of  Medina  and  thifljofamotu  war  with 
ihe  Jews:  see  Weil,  pag.  160 — IIQ.  A,  deseription  bj  M.  is  fontod 
Sor.  XXXm.  9— U.  20.  25.  26. 

^*  Sliortly  befon  this  M.  ]iad  married  ike  beaaiiftii  widov  Urn 
Safana ,  and  Zelnab  ih*  wife  of  his  liberated  slare  Zaid ,  whom  he 
had  penuaded  to  divorce.  As  it  caused  great  offence  to  h»  fbl* 
lowers  he  receired  a  special  licetiee  from  heaTe;i.  Snr.  XXXIIT.  4. 
5.  37 — 39.  Another  wife  he  had  latelj  taken  was  B.anra ,  one  of 
the  200  oaptlVfs  from  the  Bfeni  Mostalik.  'We.M(naoi  be  surprised 
tiiat  the  fiuthfulness^  of  Ayesha  ^Cras  called  inW  question  at  this 
time ,  wheii  so  many  nrals  were  added.  To  silence  |ier  aocosers. 
Bur.  ZXlV.  H— ^.  ^peared^  The  case  of  Rihapa  reminds  us  of 
the  words  of  Homer; 

Xt^f  ^AxtXXifog  Xdfie  /HMrra,  xal  kvgb  x^potf 
JtttOQ^  dfdQ6(p690vCt  «<  ^  noXiae  ntdtar  viag. 

niad.  <2  L.  477. 
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prophet,-:- who  had  not  then  the  power  to  resent 
the  affiront — ^^Abdallsh  was  re.quested  hj  his  tribe 
to  seek  Mohammed's  pardon,  to.-which  he  replied: 
''you  asked  me  to  become  a  bdiever^  and  I  be<iame 
one;  you  eommanded  me  to  pa^  taxjsa  for  religious 
purposes,  and. I  paid  tjbem;  npw  Jiothing  is  wautin|[ 
but  that  I  shQuld.woi'ship  Moh^Onm^d.V^^^ 

The  prophet  having  thus  raised  a  powerfnf  fueling 
against  himseff,.felt  it  neceissaxy  in  order  to  recover 
his  positi^i.  and  revive  the  eAthusiasm-in  his  ctese, 
to  take  a  fresh  public  step,- and  therefore  proclaimed 
a  pilgHmage  to  Misccst,  inviting  both  his  foUowess 
and  allies  among  tjie  Pagan  Ar^bs  to  join  him.;  This 
scheme  however  partialy  failed,  for  in  spite  bf  having 
mustered  only  7i)0  men,  he  wu  compelleii  to  start 
at  once>  .for  Mecca  in  conscience  of.  a*  dream, '^ 
tru^tmg  jthat  the  Kweishites  weiild  forbestr  -active 
hostilities  during  the  sacred  months.  Changing  his 
armour  for  the  .gsgrment  of  a  pilgrii^a  and  taking 
seventy  c{aneIs,'who>9. he  had  marked  for  a  sacri- 
fice,*'^ he  set  out,  and  without  molestation  reached 

^^'^tliis'.produfied  the  jAfallibld  Sura,  ealled  *'tlie  h^oerite,*' 
whick  cftm^  down  dnrio^  dne  of  his  so  called  epiloptic  fiis^  *  Seo 
Sur.LXUi  1.2.  5.7.8.  '    ^  .' 

^^*  Oreal  munhurriog  "wUs  also  caused  by  hjs  cruel  destruction 
of  tiie  palm-trees,  which  serred  as  a  means  of  subsisteirtie  to  thd 
Jewish  tribe,  Ben  Nadir,  whonr -he  afterwards  drove. ini«r  e:^e  and 
the  appropriation^ the  entire  spoif,  which ^e  versus,  fiur.  LDL. 
1— a  11— 16.could^notallay.  *       ^  '      " 

''^  lil^  dreamed,  that  be  entered  Mecca  |'  and  as  .his.  breams  Ve>e 
reyelations  from  Qpd,  in  order  te  be  consistent,  he  was  compelled  to  go. 

''  The  mark  consisted  in  a  ant  on  the  back  oC  the>  animal,  and 
a  piece  ^  leather  or  an  old  sandal^robnd  the  neok.  The, first' was 
eaUed  "^lOutf"  the  lat^r  ''taklid.'^ 
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the  vicinity  of  Mecca;  foiling  however  to  gain  ad- 
mittance«  the  ceremonies  of  the  Hadj  or  pilgrimage 
wefe  perfom\ed  at  a  distance;  and  a  trace  with  the 
Meccans'was  made  for  ten  years  with  the  promise 
th^  at  a  future  festival  Mohannned  might  enter 
their  city  a»  a  pilgrim  and  remain  for-  duree  <lays.'' 
To  divert  the  discontent  of  his  fdlow-pilgrilhs 
under  thes^  discouraging  circumstances,  he  proposed 
war  against  the  Jews  of  Cheibar  and  Fadak,  who 
dwelt  about  four  days  journey  north-east  of  Medina: 
some  pf  their  fortified  places « were  stormed*  and  the 
rest  sul>mitted,  engaging  to  pay  half  of  their  income 
as  tribute.  **•  Not  satisfied  with  the  'fifth  part  of  the 
spoB,  which  he-  always  claimed  as  divine  right,  he 
appropriated  an  additional  wife,  in  the  captive  Jewess 
Safta;  whose  husband  he  had  killed  on  account  of 
bis  hidifig  some  of  the  treasures.^'  Zeinftb  another 
Jewess  seeking  to  revenge  the  death  of  her  relatives 
prepared' a  poisoned  lamb,  for  the  prophet,  who  did 
not-  however  take  sufficient  of  it  to  cause  hiy  inune- 
diate'  death;  yet  he  l>elieved  his  health  to  have  been 
destroyed  firom  that  iiour.'**    On  his  way  ba«k  to 

'*  Respecting  this  yisit  at  Mecca  see  Sur..XLVin.  1— ;27. 
'*  Mohairimad's  progresa  resembled  that  ascribed  to  Caesar  bj 
the  Roman  poet; 

Acer  et  indomitus,  quo  spes,  qnoque  tra  roeasset, 

Ferre  manuin,  et  ndrnqQam  temerando  p^roefe  ferro ;  ' 

Sucoessus  urgere  suos     —     — 

—     —     ImpeHens,  qnidquid  sibi  summa  petenti 

Ostaret;  gaudensqiitt  riasn  feeisse  ttrina. 

LncaaL  lib.  L    146. 
''  Oilier  ''La  Tie  de  Mahomet*;  II.  p.  57. 

^  When  Zeinab  was  charged  trith  the  crime*  she  said  .*  "Thou 
knowest  how  my  people  are  treated  by^tbee;  I  thought  ihet^fore : 
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Medina  two  other  Jewifib  tiibes  were  conquered  and 
made  tributary.       ' 

*  Justat^tlns  f>eriod,  retiimedtheregdled  Meslemin 
from  Abyssinia,  bringingf  with  them '  i^^  report  of  the 
kind  treatm^t»  they  liad  received  from  the  Prince  of 
that  country,.^^'  and  this  circumstance' probably  em- 
boldened Mohammed  to  send  written  demands  to 
fbrei^  |K)tentates,  ^  requiring  them  to  acknowledge 
*faim  as  a  di^ne  prophet  and  to  embrace  Isiamism. 
Some  ate  said,  to  have  complied- with  this  deoMtnd, 
others  doubdess  from  fear  of  his-  marauding  bandis, 
treated  the  ambassadors  with  couriesy.aBd  respect;  but 
<!]3iQfi;roeSi  the  Persian  kin^  tore,  up  the  ^Istle  before 
he  had  finished  reading  its  contents,,  and  Aroru,  the 
Ghassanide  killed  the  ambassadof.  To  revenge  the 
mtirder,  TMoliaf^amed^eat  300&  meajigainst  Amru, 
but  the  la^t^i'  being  supported^by  Greek  troops,  de- 
feated th^^  near  Mutta,-  and  thus  for  the  firsd^  time 
were  llsfS^em  forces-  brought  into  oontaet-with  a 
<3hriif^an  a^y. 

•  A^fber  Mohammed  had  performed  a  pflgrimage 
ti>  Mecca ,  staying  only  three  days  accdrdinfg.  to  *  the 
treaty  I  the- Meceans  broke  their  faith  witii  him  by 

art  thoa  only  a  prince  j  ^hall  obtaiq  rest;  art  thou  a -prbphei, 
tfaoa  wilt  be  jnstmcted  of  it.'*'  TradtHions  do.  not  agre«  whether 
3Be  wftf  exerted  or  pardfoed^ 

''..  An|%|ig8t.them  was  the  wid^^r.  ef  a  Christian,  Um  Hiklihi •  to 
whom  he  was  betrothed  before  her  ret^n  to^Arabia«  api^  by  whom 
he  enriched\his  Ha^em. 

^  To  the' Persian  king  Chosit>es  II;  the  Aby^tfrniaa  kipg;  fmd 
ihtfEmper^Heraelins;:  ihe  Governor. of  figypC  and  the  jieadv  of 
various  Ainb  tribes.  ^ 
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rashly  attacking  a  tribe  under  his  protectioB«  Be^ 
jecting  to  offer  to  renew  the  Ixeatj^  tli6  pseudo- 
prophet  adyanced  with  1:0,000  men  against -Mecca, 
and  whi^^  he  unexpectedly  encamp^  before  tiie 
towni  the  inhabitants  were  only  able  to  sayejihem- 
selves  by  acknowledgmg  him.  as  .a  sovereign  and  a 
prophet. 

Orde^  bemg  restored,  Mohammed' eireuipambu- 
lated  the  Kaaba -seven,  times,  each  time  kissing  th^ 
sacred. tiack  stone'.  The  S60  idols  :withont  and 
within  the  sanctuary  were  then  destroyed,  and  these 
idolatrous  remains  being  removed,-  the  prophet 
commenced  his  prayer;  after  which  hfi  received  the 
homage  of.  men  and  women  on  mount  Safa.  Whilst 
Mohammed  was  oepupied  in  consolidating  his  power  in 
the  town  his  generals  went  through  the  provinces, 
desjbroying  idot  temples,  murdering  priestesses  and 
propagating  Islamism.  ■      " 

•  Mohammed  had  not  yet  however  subjected  all 
the  Arab  tribes ;  a  strong  army  was  now  arrayed 
against  him  in  the  valley  of  Honein  which  being  too 
numerous  for  hi^  troops,  the  Moslemin  iiarrowly 
escaped,  a  most  disastrous  defeat.  Equally  misiics- 
eessful  was.  Mohammed*s  attack  upon  the  strongly 
fortified  town^  Taif:  for  after  twenfy  days  Jbe  was 
compelled  to  raise  the  siege;  then,  having  settled  a 
violent  dispate  in  his  army,  and  ordered  tii$*  afimrs 
at  Meeca,  he  returned  to  Medina.  '   / 

The  mjfih  year  of  the  Hedgra  bringing  embas- 
sies frc»n  Various  tribes  an  Arabia,  was  Uierefore 
called   "^the  year  of  the  deputations."    Mohammed 
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now  fbk  su£Bcieiitl]F  strong  to  think  of  revepging  his 
defeat;  at  Mutta ,  and  proclaimed  a  hofy  war  against 
th^  Byzantkte  Empire;  he -perceived  however  but 
little  ^thnsiasih  among  his  troops,  notwithstand- 
ing his  promise  of  pardon  for  ftins' past  and- foiure 
to  thos^,  who  should  engage  in  it;  -  Some  dreaded 
the 'intense  heat  of  the  season,  others  wet^  occupied 
ipth'the  date-harvest,  or  coiild  not  afford  the  neces- 
sary provisions,  but  the  greater  part  doubtless  feared 
^.ineasnre  theu*  strength  with  the  ^Greeks  a  second 
time  on  the  field  of  battle.  HaTf  the'army  return- 
ed the  neart;  day  tie  Medina  und^r  the' clisafR^cted 
Abdallah  Ebn  Ubejt  regardless  bf  the  menacing  Suras, 
which  were  huiied  against  them.  Mohammed  then 
proceeded  to  Tabak,  but  his  'aanfty  being  reduced 
and  discontented,  he  could  liot  venture  4brther,  and 
h^d  the  mortification  o|  being  obliged  to  return  to 
Medina  amidst  the  reproaQhes  of  his  disappointed 
sokiiersv  Added  to  this  vexation;  a  domestic  (^cur- 
rence  at  this  juncture  occasion^ed  so  much  scan- 
dal that  he.  deemed  it  unsafe  to  make  a  pilgrimage 
this  year  t6  Mecca,  be  therefore  sent  AH  to  prodaiih 
to  the  pUgtims  ihete  assembled,  th^t  no  league 
between  Mion-Mohammedans  should  b^^  valid  after 
the  exjnrataoaw  of  four  mbnlhsf;  that  the  sanctuary 
should^  hereaft^  be  approached  only  by  Moslemhi; 
and  finally  All  wae  to  retite  among  them  the  iHnth 
Sura.  'On  the- following  year  the  tenth  of  the 
Hedgra;  Mohammed  made  his  pilgrimage  to  Mecca 
in  perfect  jaafety  at.  the  head^of  at  least.  40,(H>0pil- 
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grimftt  it  was  his  last  ^isit,  and  of  this  he  seemed*  to 
have  a  presentiment. 

Sbme  ftionths  after  his  retiuli  from  Mecca  to 
Medina^  Mohaimned  prepared  for  a  tliird  exp^tion 
to  Syria,,  which  indeed  was  never  carried  out;  Owing 
tQ  his  sudden  illness.  Doubtless  excited-by  fever,'  he 
rose  jup  one  night  desiring  his  slave  to  accompany  him 
to  the  burial-place  oi  the  town;  on  reaching  the  &|5ot 
he  saluted  the  dead,  and  said*te  Abu  Munhaba:  ""To 
me  is  left -the  ehoice  to  rem^n  in  the  world,  whose 
treasures  are  opened  to  me  till  the  last  day  or  to 
meet  my  Lord,  earli^,  and  by  God,  I  have  chosen 
the  latter.'*  He  then  prayed  for  {he  dead  saying,  he 
was  commanded  to  do  so.  On  his  return  home 
Ayesha  complaining  of  headache ,  he  said;  ""let  tne 
rather  complain,.  I  feel  in  great  pain.** 

.From  this  moment  his  illness  rapidly  increased, 
he  nevertheless  continued  his  routine  among  his 
wives;  n^n  at  last  with  Maimqna,  he  called  them 
all  together  and  requested,  that  he  might  be  allowed 
to  xemaib  in  Ayesha*s  house,  which  adjoined  the 
mosque.  Here  his  fever  reached  such  a  height,  that 
seten  skins  of  water  were  poured  over  his  hqad; 
when  relieved  he  said:  ''Now  I  feel  that  the 'poison 
I  took,  at  Cheijbar  tears  the  ^ein  of  my  heart.**  He 
then  went  to  the  mosque  to-  announce  his.  end;  and 
there  commendiHg  Abubeker  and  Usuma,  —  the 
latter  of  whom  he  had  appointed  general  of  his  army 
against  the  Greeks, -s-he  concluded  with  this  charge: 
""Whosoever  among -yok  has  anjrthing  on  his  con- 
science, let  him  rise,  that  I  may  ask  God*s  grace  on 
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his  l)elialf/'  A  mAn  who  was  considered  a  good 
Moslem  roseN^ajmg:  ''Pwais  a  faLypocrite,  a  liar  and 
•aa  uidolent  Moslem.",'  Omar  vocifOFated:  "Woe  to 
tbee,  why  revealest  thou,  what  God  has  hidden!" 
Mohammed  rejoined:  "0  son  of  Chattab,  it  is  better 
tablash  in  this  life  than'  in  the  life  to  eome;^*'and 
continued:  "Have  I  beaten  any  of  you»  here  is'my 
back,  let  him!amite  me  in  return r  have  I  injured 
the  honour. ef  any,  let  him^ attack  my  b\m;  hd.ve  I 
robbed  any  one  of  money,  let  him  receive  it  back,- 
and  fear-  na  anger  on  my. part  r  for  that- is- not  jnj 
way."  When  :a  man  came  forward  to  claim  three 
denafs,  he  gave  them,  repeating:  "better  io  blush 
in  this  world,  than  in  the  world  to  come."^^  Return- 
ing to  Ayesha*s  house  he  fainted;  Abbas  caused 
them  to  give  him  some  medicine  r  wb,idi  soAtnioyed 
him,  that  on  recovering  US'  consciousness,  he  made 
all  present  take  a  dose.. 

During  the  last  tlay -of  his  life  h6  appeared*much 
better:  biit  a  fresh  a^ttack  coming  on,  before  losing 
his  conscioiuoiess  he  granted  Uberty  to  his  slavest 
caused  them-  to  divide  seven  denars  among  the  poco*, 
and  prayed :  *'.God  stand  with  me  inth^  agony  of  death." 
He  then  expired  A,  *D.  fr32«  ia  the  arms  of  Ayesha, 
hii  last  words  being:  "He  the  highest  companion  in 
Paradise!"-  His  -body  remained,  contraiy  to  all  eastern 
custom,  two  or  three  days  uninterred,  whilst  his 
friends  '^nd  rdations  Were  occupied  with  the  task  of 

^  M.  risked  tlM  mosque  several  times  after ,  but  :^th  .one  ex- 
ce^tion^^  nerer  took  an  actiye  p.art  in  the  worship.  Abubeker  ge- 
nerally acted  .fbr  him^  which  doubtless  flEiTOured  his  sujb^equent 
election  as  Kalipb. 
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choosing  a  socceBsor;  when  the  contest  was  decided 
in  faTOur  of  Abukeker,  they  at  kst  agreed  on  his 
being'  buried  in  Ayeshas*  house,  where  he*  died, 
which  was  accordingly  carried  into  effect  at  night. 

4.  Mohammed  is  said  to  haye  been  of  middle, 
stature;  to  have  had  a  large  head,  strong  beard« 
round  iace,  and  reddish-brown  cheeks.  His  biogra* 
pfaers  stat^  that  his  forehead  was  high «  his  mouth 
wide,  his  nose  long,  and  somewhat  of  an  aquiline 
shape;  that  he  had  large  black  eyes;  th^t  a  vein 
which  extended  from  his  forehead  to  his  eyebrows 
enlarged,  when  excited  by  anger;  -that  his  ^splendid- 
ly, white  teeth  stood  hr  apart;  and  upon  his  lower, 
lip  was  a^  small  mole.  His  hair  hanging  over  his 
shoulders,  retained  ite  dark  colour  to  the  day  ^f  his 
death:  he  soknetimes  dyed  it  brown  but  more  fre- 
quently, applied  to  it  odoriferous  oik.  .  It  was  only 
at  his  last  pilgrimage  that  he  had  his  head  shaven. 
He  trimmed  his  moustache  and  hii^  finger-nails  e^ery 
Friday  before  prayer.  His.  neck,  it  is  said,  ""rose 
like  a  silver  bar  upon  his  broad  chest/*  Bietween 
his  ishoulders  he  had  a  large  mole,  which  was  looked 
upon  as  the  prophetic  seal.  A  physician  once  wish- 
ing to  remove  it,  Mohammed  objected,  saying:  "^He 
who  made  it,  shall  also  heal  it.**  His  hands  and  feet 
were  .very  large,  j€l  hi)  step  was  so  light ,  as  t'to 
leave  no  mark  on  ih^  sapd.^  .     '  - 

Mohammed  spoke  but  little,  jetoccasiooaUy  per- 
mitted himself  a  Joke,  A  woman  onoe  came  to  him, 
saying:  ''My  husband  is  ill  and  begs  thee  to  visit 
him;**  upon  which  he  enquired,  ""has  not  thy  hus- 
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band  something  ¥^te  in  liis  ejeV*  She  r^tnmed  in 
orda:  to  examine  it;  on  heir  husband  asking,  what 
shb  was  doing,  sh^  replied:  ^.Imust  see,  jirhether  you 
hate  anything  white  in  your  eye^  for  the  Apoajtle  of 
God  asked  the  question^'*  Her  husband  at  onc^  re- 
oognising  the 'joke  oonyincedher,  that  thid  was  com- 
mon jto  all  eyes.  On  one  occasion  wheji  an  old 
woman^conjored  him  to  pray  for- her,  that  she  might 
enter  paradise;  he  rq)lied:  ^no  old  wqman  dares 
enter^paradisei**  As  she  began  to  weep,  he  reminded 
hcsr  of  the  terse 'in  the  Kor^  which  d^lar^s  that 
perpetual  yduth  will  be<  restored  to  women. 

.  The  Arab  prophet  was  -compassionate  towards 
animals^,  and  would  wipe  6s)vm  his  h6rse,  when  it 
perspired  with  his  sleeve)  but  this,  was  nothing 
exttaotdinary  among  his  countrymen.  Bis  cat  was 
lifted  up  to  share  his. own  dish;. and  a  white  cook, 
which  he  had^  he  called  his  firiend,  considering  him 
a  protection  against  devils,  genii,  witchcraft  and  ^e 
evil  eye!  What  he  could  do  for  himself,  be  never 
allowed  to  be  done  for  him  by.  -pthers.  .  He  bought 
his  own  victuals  in  the  market,  cleaned  aiid  mended 
his  own  clpthep*  milked  his  own  goats,  and  often  had 
«o  fire  for  cooking  purposes  for- several  days,  to- 
gether: From  the  time  he  had  tasted  the  poisoned 
lamb  at  Cheibar,  he  never  received  food  from  stran- 
gers, befiMre  they  had  themselves  partd.ken  of  it..  He 
\vas  very  superstitious  apd  prognosticated  good  ^  or 
evil  from  the  most  trivial  incidents^ 

Ss  dress  was  simple,  usually  consisting  of  a 
cotton  shirt,  and  an  upper  Hnen  garment  of  native 
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manufiusture,  but  on  festive  occasions  he  wore. a 
yellow  mantle.  -His  woollen  cap  was  sometimes  tur- 
baned  with  a  white  or  black  pieqe  of  cloth;  to  trow-r 
sers  he  only  accnstomed  himself  in  after-life.'®  He 
constantly  used  a  tooUi-pick,  and  even  died  with 
one  in  his  hand.  His  sleeping  apartments  accorded 
with  the  general  simplicity  of  lus  habits.  He  slept 
on  straw-mats  covered  with  a  cloth;  his  pillow  was. a 
leathern  cushion  filled  with  the  fibres  of  the  palm. 
The  prophet  however  displayed  considerable  vaivity 
in  his  toilet  r  he  always  carried  with  him  a  mi^'or  in 
which  he  loved  to  contemplate  his  person «  also  a 
comb«  a  pair  of.  scissors,  odoriferous  oil  and  paint  for 
the  eyelashes.  On  the  battle-field  Mohammed  was 
anything  but  brave,  generally  wearing  a  double  shirt 
of  mail  and  a  helmet  with  a  visor,  which  covered 
the  whole  fitce,  the  eyes  only  excepted. 

After  these  preliminary  remarks  on  the  personal 
appearance  4  habits  and  manners  of  Mohammed,  we 
arrive  at  the  difficult  task  of  defining  his  extraordi- 
nary character.  No  character  has  ever  been  painted 
in  more  varied  and  opposite  colours  than  that  of  this 
remarkable  individual;  some  authors  applying  to  him 
every  opprobrious  term  that  could  be  invented;  others 
representing  him  a. pattern  of  greatness,  power  and 

'*  «9ei  aufnorbnitltf^cT  Scranlafriiitg  htfianh  fcin  gf df tet  SUcai  in  diu 
^Intn  €tfl<fni,  tocI((c  et  §itin  (HcMcnf  ctlaltcn  \^Mk,  in  eincm  vimi  Jtatfet 
^etQlItadjttiit  Oefdftenf  tt^altencn  tiM^meii,  mtt  €cibe  hmdftatUtn  vnb  gc« 
fHtftctt  iBctoattbe,  citirm  iPaai  vom  JtSntg  V09  flBt^ff[iiicn  gef^ciiften  fc(f\oar< 
len,  (mitgemafieii  etjefcln,  ctncm  gtofen  Jto))fBttiib/  imb  cinem  <lhiTt  obec 
ffidtcgc^enl  i»oii  Stn^^ftxhUi^  mii  ft^enict  ^d^naUt ,  fKbernen  ^^t^atigcii, 
btei  fOBcnicii  9lttigcit  niib  ftlBrmem  0eBvAmc.  ^it  SatBen  feker  i((eibttng 
Morm  feme  «ieBlrag«farbeii  toetp,  fil^toat^  gtrto,  tiViilii  ntl^.*'  fBa^t  pag.  73. 
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virtue.  Nor  can. we  be  surprised  at  this  contrariety 
of  views,  when  we  remember  how  one  ei^cess  is  ge- 
nerally followed  by  another,  a^d  re-^ction  is  the  na- 
turid  consequ^ice  where  truth  and  justice  have  been 
outraged,** 

It  is  indeed-  no  easy  matter  to  form-  a  just  esti-r 
nuite  of  a  character  composed  of  such  consummate 
duplicity.  If  we  regard  Mohammed  as  acting  the 
part  of  a  conscious  impostor, or  as  a  monster  of 
cruelty  and  injustice,  we  shall  find  it  hard  to  re- 
concile with  our  view  the  sparks  -of  real  devotion 
which  here- and  there  appear  in  his  fife «.  and  to 
account  for  the  moral  and  religious  revolution  which 
he  accomplished  among  the  nations  of  Asia  and 
Afirica  in  so  wonderfully  short  a  period.  Ag^hi,  if 
ambition  alone  is  put  forth  as  the  main-spring  of  Mo- 
hammed*s  mind,  we  must  remember  that  the  love>  of 
power  manifested  in  one  party,  is  always  opposed  by 
the  instinetive  unwillingness  of  the  other  to  be  go- 
verned; if  then  there  had  been  no  admixture  of  truth 
in  his  work  and  character,  or  if  a  want  had  not  been 
felt,  to  induce  men'to^  submit  to  his  claims,  his  pas- 
sion to  rule  would  have  met  with  but  little  result- 
To  judge  firom  the  manner  in  which  Mohammed 
constantly  alludes  to  his  impression  that  the  Jews 
and  Christians  had  corrupted  their  Scriptures  he 

'^  Before  the  twelfth  century  it  was  hardlj  jandeAteod  in  the 
West,  that  M.  was  only  a  false  prophet  and  not  a  pretended  divi- 
nity; and  still  earlier  he  was  known  as  Maphomet,  BaphQmet, 
Bafum  (whence  the  Freitch.  words  baftimerie  and  mptmerie  our  Eng- 
lish mawmetry  -and  mummery »  see  M.  Reaan  and  Trench  "ton  the 
study  o£  words"),  and  believed  to-be  a  false  god  to  whom  human 
sacrifioes  were  offeree! ! 
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must  at  one  period  of  his  Uf$  have  believed,  that  the 
ancient  prophets  vn*ote  of  him  as  the  last  prophet: 
Beyer  deeming  it  necessary  to  giye  an  aecount  of 
their  dishonest  transaction  hut  always  tak^  it  for 
gl'anted  as  a  weU-known  fact.  He  accuses  theni'^ 
of  hsring  been  bribed  by  their  spiritual  guides  to 
suppress  those  prophecies,  ^hich  referred  to  him. 
He  censures  the  envy- of  the  Jews'*  which  would  not 
allow  them  to  admits  that  any  other  nation,  besides 
their  own,  could  give  a  prophet  to  the  .world.  Again 
he  declares'*  that  iiaving  killed'  their  prophets,  no 
one  need  be  -astonished  that  they  should  corrupt 
their  Scriptures  with- a  view  to  reject  him.  He  also 
tells  the  Christians  that  in  perusing  their  boolcB, 
they  might  as  certainly  recognise  his  divine  Mission, 
as  a  &ther  would  recognise  the  features  of  his  son; 
but  in  the  wickedness  of  their  heart  they  denied 
him.'*  That  Mohammed  was  strengthened  in  this 
faith  by  his  friend  Waraka,  who  was  a  Christian 
priest  and  acquainted  with  the  Old  uid  New  Testa* 
ment,  has  been  already  seen  in  this  chapter. 

Taking  these  and  other  matters  into  conside- 
ration, we  cannot  possibly  side  with  those  who  con- 
sid^  Mohammed  to  have  been  a  thoroughly  self- 
conscious  jmpostor  at  the  commencement  of  hisH^areer. 
If  th^  (question  therefore  be  laised  whether  we  are  to 
consider  him  as  an  impostor  or  a  misguided  fanatic, 

•«  Sur.  m.  X85.      ^»  See  SurJ  II.  8^.       »*  Sur.  IIL  21.  103. 

'.*  iHe  flatten  them^  especially  the  monks ,  ,to  indtioe  them  to 
gire  Qp  the  wntings  they  had  secreted ,  aild  proceeds  to  threaten 
tbem.aotf  the  Jews  with  awfal  judgments,  if  they  would  not  delirer 
those  prophecies,  which  they  had  so  long  withheld. 
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we  answer,  that  he  was  neither  wholly  the  one  nor 
the  other,  and  yet  he  was  both.  Mohammed  in  our 
opinion  commenced  his  pseudo<-proj>hetical  career 
with  honest  intentions.  Though  Satan  cont^iTed  to 
delude  him  with  consummate  craft,  and  even  though 
there  was  in  Mohammed*)^  own  heart  the  germ  of 
all  the  evil  of  which  he  hecame  the  author,  it  still 
remains  to  be  proved,  that  he  was  from  the  begin- 
nipg  an  hopelessly  wicked  impostor.  A  man  may 
be  in  error,  and  yet  be  sincere;  those  who  killed 
prophets  and  apostles,  thought  that  they  were  doing 
God  service;  nor  cim  we  ascribe  want  of  sincerity  to 
Saul  the  Pharisee,  when  raging  against  the  Church 
and  destroying  her  members. 

We  have  seen  in  the  previous  biographical  sketch 
of  Mohanuned,  that  in  his  in&ncy  as  well  as  m  after 
life,  he  was  afflicted  with  a  kind  of  epileptic  fit, 
which  was  considered  both  by  himself  and  others  to 
be  the  effect  of  demoniacal  possession.  He  was 
treated  by  an  exorcist  with  a.  view  to  the  expulsion 
of  the-  demon.  Wh^n  his  alleged  revelation  com- 
menced, it  was  i^ccompanied  with  the  same  spas- 
modic convulsion  which  he  had  had  before,  and  Mo- 
hammed himself,  as  well  as  his  friends,  was  at  first 
impressed  with  the  idea,  that  it  was  an  evil  spirit^ 
which  influenced  him.  It  was  no^doubt  from  a 
fear,  of  sanctioning .  this  apparently  superstitious 
view  of  the  native  Arabs, — whose  testimony  in  the 
matter  has  been  deemed  too  doubtful  and  unintel- 
ligent to  be  regarded  l^  European  savans — that 
these  CeicIs  have  been  whoUy  disregarded  in  forming 
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an  estimate  of  Mohammed*8  characten  But  have  we 
not  a  parallel  case'^  in  holy  Scriptures,  where  a 
youth  is  described  as  being  possessed  of  a  devil,  who 
was  preetsdy  affected  in  the  way,  in  which  we  find 
Mohammed  is  represented  to  have  been  in  the  wri- 
tings of  his  own  followers?  Mohammed's  attacks  are 
considered  to  be  of  an  epileptic  character:  and  no 
physician  will  fail  to  recognise  the  same  type  of 
disorder  in  the  case  brought  before  us  in  the  Grospel. 
If  in  the  latter  instance  the  author  of  the^evil  was 
the  devil,  why  should  we  not  assume  him  to  be  the 
author  in  the  case  of  the  false  prophet?'^ 

Independently  of  Mohammed's  own  impression, 
the  belief  of  Chadija,  Abu  Talib  and  the  generality 
of  their  contemporaries  in  Arabia,  we  cannot  resist 
expressing  our  conviction  that  the  assumpticm  of 
Satanic  influence  can  alone  solve  the  mystery  which 
envelops^  the  origin  of  this  fearful  "delusion/'  Even 
supposing  that  no  evidence  existed  of  Mohanuned's 

**  ''And  one  of  the  multitude  answered,  and  said:  Master  I 
hare  brought  unto  thee  mj  son,  which  hath  a  dumb  ^irit,  and 
wheresoyer  he  taketh  him  (xataXafifi  cfr.  the  asabahu  of  M.)  he 
teareth  him,  and  he  foameth^  and  gnasheth  with  his  teeth,  and 
pindh  away  {^Qftinroi  cfr.  ighmad  in  M*8  case).  Ajid  they  brought 
hini  unto  him ;  and  when  he  saw  him ,  straight  waj  the  spirit  tare 
him  {t(mdQa^tif\  and  he  fell  on  the  gfound  and  waUowed  foamifnj 
(M's  hce  was  corered  with  foam).  And  the  spirit  cried  (M.  roared 
like  camel),  and  rent  him  eore^  and  came  out  of  him ;  and  he  -^as  aa 
<me  dead,  insomuch  that  many  said  he  is  dead,*'     Mark  IX.  17. 

'^  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  the  ordinary  cases  of  epilepsy 
present  some  of  the  most  unaccountable  and  perplexing  phenomena 
to  medical  science,  since  post  mortem  examinations  entirely  &il  to 
discoTor  the  slightest  trace  of  disease  in  any  part  of  the  body ,  a 
cireumstanoe ,  we  belterev  without  parallel.  But,  alas  we  have 
altogether  swerred  rery  fiir  from  Biblical  riews  as  regards  maladies 
in  general,  their  true  source  and  the  secret  of  healing ! 
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having  been  afflicted'  with  such  a  malady — one 
which  was  inyariably  ascribed  to  the  immediate 
agency  of  the  powers  of  darkness,  —  could  we  con- 
sider it  possible,  that  so  grand,  comprehensiye  and 
lasting  an  apostacy  as  that  of  Islamism  should  have 
been  conceived,  and  have  obtained  such  a  fearful 
dominion  over  nations,  some  of  whom  were  polished 
and  civilised,  without  the  direct  co-operation  of  the 
prince  of  darkness? 

Mohammed  the  Arab  prophet  must  be  considered 
a  type  of  Antichrist,  if  that  last  great  enemy  of  the 
Church  is  to  win  his  temporary  power  through  the 
abounding  bf  heresy  among  Christians,  and  is  to 
clailn  that  position  in  the  world,  which  is  due  only 
to  the  Son  of  God.'®  If  this  be  so,  may -we  not 
assume,  that  his  coming  would  be  also  "^ after  the 
working  of  Satan  with  all  power  of  signs  and  lying 
wonders,  and  with  all  deceivableness  of  unrighteous- 
ness in  them  that  perish?*''^  How  natural  therefore 
that  Satan  should  appear  to  Mohammed  as  an  "^  angel 
of  light;'*^^  and  if  we  assume,  that  he  took  the  form 
and  acted  the  part  of  the  angel  Gabriel,  we  account 

'*  It  can  only  be  ascribed  to  the  sceptical  yiews  of  too  many  of 
our  learned  men,  that  they  so  carefully  ayoid  this  point  of  satanio 
agency  at  the  commencement  of  Islamism.  See  1  Chron.  XXL  1. 
John  XIV.  30.   Lu.  XXn.  3.  31.  Math.  Xm.  25.  29. 

••  'Ov  itnij  ri  naQovata  xot'  iveoyeuxv  xoH  aatatd  if  naaim 

dikxiceg  it  rots  anoXXvfiifoig.     1  Thess.  IL  9.  10. 

*®   Tor  such  are  false  Apostles  (xlfevdoanoatoXoi,  cfr.  Jy^s 

jJUl)  deoeitftil  workers ,  transforming  themselyes  into  the  Apostles 
of  Christ:  And  no  marvel;  for  Satan  himself  is  transformed  (pttfta- 
apifjiariCfitai)  into  an  angd  of  light"     2  Cor.  XL  13.  14. 
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not  only  for  the  mysterioas  origin  of  Islamism  and 
its  potent  spell  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  but 
also  for  the  otherwise  inexplicable  contradictions  in 
the  character  of  the  &lse  prophet.  If  ever  it  has 
been  fulfilled  that:  "^God  shall  send  them  strong  —  or 
energetic  —  delusion,  that  they  should  believe  a  lie/*** 
it  was  in  this  instance. 

Assuming  then  that  Mohammed  had  the  vision 
of  an  angel,  or  rather  of  a  devil  ""transformed  into  an 
angel  of  light,*'  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  he 
began  his  work  of  reformation  with  honest  inten- 
tions, and  not  with  the  consciousness  of  acting  the 
part  of  an  impostor.  If  we  consider  the  imposture 
as  the  master-piece  of  Satan,  framed  and  carried  out 
under  the  immediate  co-operation  of  the  powers  of 
darkness;  if  we  allow  for  the  workings  of  Moham- 
med's natural  fervent  imagination,  at  a  period  when 
his  nation  expected  a  prophet;  and  if  we  regard  the 
mature  age,  at  which  he  announced  his  Mission;  the 
convictions  of  Chadija,  Abubeker,  Omar  and  others, 
who  had  the  opportunity  of  judging  of  his  real 
state  of  mind;  his  endurance  for  twelve  years, 
of  every  kind  of  insult,  abuse  and  persecution; 
his  rejection  of  all  offers  of  riches  and  power,  when 
made  on  the  condition  of  abandoning  his  in&tua- 
tion;*'  the  simplicity  of  his  mode  of  life  to  the  day 

*'  Kal  (ka  rovto  nifi^pat  ovroic  i  ^^oq  ifigyiuxp  nXittis ,  &q 
to  liujBvaai  dvtoig  tiS  %pBvdBi,     2  Thess.  II.  11. 

*'  According  to  the  Sirat  Arrassul  a  Koreishite  said  to  him  at 
the  beginning  of  his  Mlsfion :  '^Resign  thj  faith,  wilt  thou  money, 
beautiftil  women,  or  desirett  thon  for  power?  Say  what  then  wilt, 
it  wiU  be  granted  unto  thee ;  feest  thou  a  ipirit  from  which  thou 
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of  his  deaih  : — ^taking  these  and  other  considera- 
tions  into  account  we  cannot  beKeve  that  Moham- 
med commmced  his  work  merely  as  an  ambitious 
conqueror,  or  a  base  imposter,  who  had  no  feith  in 
himself  or  his  Mission. 

He  was  perhaps  the  unconscious  instrument  at 
first  for  originating  an  unparalleled  delusion,  which 
should  maintain  the  most  active  and  lasting  anta- 
gonism to  Christ's  rehgion  ;  and  he  was  urged  on  in 
his  work  by  some  superhuman  impetus  which  in  the 
course  of  time  he  vainly  persuaded  himself  to  be  the 
inspiration  of  Heaven.  Thus  having  set  his  bark 
afloat,  his  zeal  kindled,  his  work  prospered  and  in  his 
enthusiasm  he  may  have  interpreted  this  success  as 
a  mark  of  Grod's  fevour  and  support  His  new  re- 
ligion was  not  therefore  on  his  part  a  premediated 
scheme  of  deception,  but  was  suggested  to  him  as 
the  most  appropriate  means  of  imiting  the  professors 
of  the  three  creeds,  then  prevalent  among  his 
countrymen,  and  of  thus  satisfying  an  acknow- 
ledged want  among  them.  Thus  led  on  step  by 
step,  Mohammed  soon  came  to  act  the  part  of  a  con- 
scious and  decided  impostor  :  in  whatever  way,  there- 
fore the  question  as  to  his  individual  guilt  at  the 
beginning  may  be  determined,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  that  guilt  as  his  scheme  ripens.  The  following 
alleged  revelations,  incontrovertibly  stamp  Moham- 
med as  a  false  prophet ;  first  the  Sura  which  had  for 
its  object  to  re-establish  the  innocence  of  Ayesha  his 

oanfit  not  free  thyself,  we  will  pay  the  exorcist  with  our  own 
money."    Sirat  Arasstd  foL  47.  48. 
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favourite  wife  ;  then  the  authority  to  empower  him  to 
many  the  wife  of  his  adopted  son  Zaid,  to  enlarge  his 
Harem  at  pleasure  ;  and  to  obtain  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  spoils,  made  by  his  army.**  The  first  drop  of 
blood  which  was  shed  in  his  name  by  Abdallah 
during  the  sacred  months,  marked  him  as  a  man, 
who  had  now  entered  the  path  of  deception,  and 
wilfiil  imposture.^  He  might  possibly  persuade  him- 
self that  he  was  acting  in  the  spirit  of  Moses,  and 
following  the  steps  of  some  sincere  Christians,  when 
he  declared  war  against  the  imbeUevers,  and  agreeably 
to  the  practice  of  his  age  and  country  he  might 
justify  single  instances  of  murder ;  but  he  coidd 
not  desecrate  the  sacred  months  by  plunder  and 
bloodshed  without  having  some  real  or  pretended 
revelation  to  sanction  the  act :  yet  according  to  his 
most  orthodox  biographers,  this  sanction  was  not 

*^  In  Sar.  VIII.  41,  the  fifth  part  ifi  apportioDed  to  the  prophet. 
The  Sura  respecting  the  mnocence  of  Ayesha  is  XXIV.  11—20. 
also  4 — 5.  The  answer  to  the  mnrmnrs  which  were  caused  by  his 
marrying  Zeinab,  the  wife  of  Zaid,  is  found  Sur.  XXXIII.  4. 5. 36. 
39 — 39.  No  one  will  be  surprised  when  ICaraocius  oommences  his 
*'  Befutationes ''  to  this  Sura  with  these  words :  "  Inter  alia  quae 
maoifeste  demonstrant  Aloorarum  non  esse  a  Deo,  illud  est 
praecijHum,  puod  in  eo  Mahometns  omnia  fere  ad  oommodnin 
Buum  metitur."  This  will  also  aid  us  to  define  Mohammed's 
bharaoter* 

M  The  letter  which  was  giren  to  Abdallah  Ebn  Djach  contained 
these  words :  **  In  the  name  of  the  Most  Merciful,  the  Most  Gracious 
go  with  thy  companions,  God's  blessing  be  upon  thee,  into  the 
valley  Nachala,  and  watch  there  the  caravans  of  the  Eoreishites, 
perhaps  thou  canst  bring  me  word  about  them."  The  last  sen- 
tence seems  a  Moslem  addition,  to  protect  M's  character.  Sura  !!• 
217.  refers  to  this  transaction.    Weil,  pag.  98 — 102. 
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given  till  a  considerable  time  had  elapsed  after  the 
return  of  Abdallah  from  his  infamous  expedition. 
The  mystery  with  which  he  confides  to  him  an  am- 
biguously written  letter  to  be  opened  only  after 
he  had  travelled  a  few  days  from  Medina,  again 
stamps  Mohammed  as  an  impostor,  who  was  con- 
scious that  he  was  committing  an  act  of  injustice  and 
treachery. 

Again  the  "Sura  of  Joseph",*^  composed  by  Mo- 
hanuned  in  Mecca,  before  his  flight,  is  given  as  a 
direct  revelation  from  Heaven,  and  appealed  to  as  a 
proof  of  his  divine  Mission,  though  it  contains  incon- 
trovertible proof  of  having  been  partially  borrowed 
from  the  Bible  and  still  more  largely  from  Rabbini- 
cal tradition.  Here  was  no  delusion,  no  deceivable 
vision  or  satanic  inspiration,  which  could  have  been 
mistaken  for  divine  revelation,  but  a  wilful  fraud, 
and  palpable  deception.  But  even  granting  the  sup- 
position that  Mohammed  justified  base  means  by 
the  good  end  he  had  in  view,  before  his  flight,  we 
still  find  him  acting  with  a  crafty,  inconsistent  and 
shortsighted  policy  throughout  his  stay  at  Medina. 
He  first  flatters  the  Jews  and  makes  surprising  con- 
cessions in  order  to  win  them  to  his  cause  but  being 
disappointed  in  his  expectations ,  he  rescinds  all  his 
former  concessions  in  their  favour  and  becomes  their 
deadliest  enemy.  Some  he  pardons  through  fear 
of  Abdallah,  others  he   slaughters  like  a  flock  of 

*'  Snr.  Xn.  was  written  in  a  romantic  style  and  was  meant 
to  attract  the  Arabs,  whose  taste  for  such  compositions  is 
notorious. 

G 
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sheep.  To  day  he  limits  the  number  of  wives,  to 
morrow  he  transgresses  his  own  laws  in  the  name 
of  God,*®  The  murderer  may  save  his  life  by  paying 
a  ransom,  but  the  thief  is  to  have  his  hand  cut  off. 
In  critical  moments  he  seeks  the  advice  of  others, 
which  he  carries  out  against  his  own  wiU.**  His 
strange  shortsightedness  became  apparent,  in  his 
neglecting  to  choose  a  successor. 

It  was  comparatively  easy  for  Mohammed  to 
gain  the  assent  of  his  Pagan  contrymen  to  his  pro- 
phetical dignity  without  any  distinguished  talent, 
for  his  creed  was  unquestionably  of  a  higher  order 
than  their  own ;  added  to  which  his  attractive  man* 
ners,  his  eloquence,  liberality  and  general  upright- 
ness were  sufficient  to  secure  him  many  admirers. 
At  Medina,  success  was  attributable  rather  to  his 
good  connections,  the  prospect  of  spoil,  the  dis- 
union of  the  tribes,  and  his  own  powers  of  deception 
than  to  his  personal  bravery  or  talents  as  a  generals- 
he  deemed  no  means  too  base  to  rid  himself  of  an 
enemy,  where  he  felt  strength  and  courage  to  do  so: 
his  art  consisted  in  first  acquiring  every  possible 
information  and  then  surprising  the  enemy;  hence 
he  preserved  the  greatest  secresy  on  all  occasions, 

*'  Sur.  XXXIIL  47.  48.  49.  After  mentioning  yariooB  degrees 
of  affinity,  within  which  the  prophet  may  marry  it  is  added,  *'and 
any  other  beliering  woman ,  if  she  give  herself  unto  the  prophet, 
in  case  the  prophet  desireth  to  take  her  to  wife.  This  is  the  pe- 
culiar pririlege  unto  thee  above  M«  rest  of  the  true  belioTers." 

*^  At  Ohod  he  goes  forth  against  his  will;  during  the  siege  of 
Medina  he  wished  to  make  a  separate  league,  and  at  Taif  he  com* 
mands  the  storming,  although  he  knew  it  would  be  fruitless. 
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and  only  in  one  instance  did  he  infonn  his  army  be- 
fore-hand of  the  plan  and  object  of  his  expedition.*® 
In  reviewing  the  character  of  Mohammed,  we 
find  that  it  decidedly  deteriorates  fi-om  the  time  that 
he  had  assumed  the  ojice  of  a  prophet,  and  this  most 
significant  fact  ought  to  be  specially  borne  in  mind. 
In  his  early  days  of  religious  reform  he  commenced 
as  a  sincere  fiematic ,  mistaking  dreamy  visions  and 
Satanic  influence  for  divine  inspiration ;  but  he  com- 
pleted his  career  as  a  licentious  impostor,  who 
brought  forth  his  pseudo-revelations  whenever  he 
found  it  necessary  to  sanction  the  most  unjustifiable 
acts.  It  now  devolves  upon  us  to  examine  the  history 
and  the  general  character  of  the  document,  con- 
taining those  revelations  bequeathed  by  Mohammed 
to  the  world. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HISTORY  AND  DOGMAS  OF  THE  KORAN. 

"They  hare  seen  ranity  and  lying  diyination  saying:  The  Lord 
saith,  and  the  Lord  hath  not  sent  them:  and  they  hare  made  others 
to  hope  that  they  would  confirm  the  word.  Hare  ye  not  seen  a 
Tain  Tision  and  haye  ye  not  spoken  a  lying  dirination ,  whereas 
ye  say :  The  Lord  saith  it ;  albeit  I  haye  not  spoken." 
Ezek.  :snL  6.  7. 

The  Koran**  purporting  to  be  the  work  of  Mo- 
hammed could  not  long  remain  an  indifferent  book 

**  This  was  the  expedition  against  the  Greeks  to  Tabak. 

**  ^^ySi\  Koran  from  tJ»  legere;  hence  lectio,  liber  lectionis, 
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to  the  literary  and  religious  world,  hence  we  possess 
a  considerable  number  of  printed  editions  in  the  ori- 
ginal ;^^  various  translations  being  also  made  into 
other  languages.  The  first  Latin  version  appeared 
in  the  days  of  St.  Bernard  A-  D-  1143.  When  at 
the  request  of  Peter,  abbot  of  the  Monastery  at 
Clugni,  the  Koran  was  translated  by  Robert  of  Retina 
an  Englishman,  and  Hermann  of  Dalmatia  a  Grerman, 
but  it  remained  hidden  in  the  cloisters  for  nearly  400 
years,  when  A.  D.  1543  it  was  published  at  Basle 
by  Theodor  Bibliander'*;  and  though  scarcely  de- 
serving the  name  of  a  translation  it  was  again  ren- 
dered into  Italian,  German  and  Dutch/' 

K*]!^^  in  the  same  sense  among  the  Jews:  Another  name  |^Li*J, 

ITTi^,  Foorkan ;  often  only  <^oJ^  Pi^^oq,  liber  answering  to  I55 

*®  The  Koran  was  first  printed  in  the  original  Arabic  at  Venice, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  under. the  short  title: 
„Alcoranu8  Arabice.  Venet.*'  but  no  copy  seems  now  to  exist. 
Hinkelmann  edited  it  in  Hamburg  1694.  In  the  year  1698  Ma- 
raccius  followed  with  his  edition :  ** Aloorani  textus  unirersus**  etc. 
The  next  was  by  the  Russian  £mp.  Catharina  II :  ** Al  Koran  Ara- 
bice. Petropoli  1787."  Anno  1829:  *'Muzihi-el-Koran  in  Calcutta; 
Arabic  and  Hindustani."  The  same  in  Serampore  1833;  with  an 
English  rersion,  Cawnpore  1834.  Again  at  Calcutta  in  Arabic  and 
Persian  1831 ;  the  same  at  Cawnpore  1835.  6.  Flfigel  edited  it 
1834  Lips.  Another  followed  in  Leipsic  1837.  and  in  Calcutta 
appeared  the  same  year  an  edition  with  two  Pers.  Com.  and  an 
interlin.  Hindi  translation. 

*^  *'Machumetis  saracen.  princ.  ipseque  Alcoran  quae  ante  an- 
nos  CCCC  Petrus  Abbas  Cluniacensis  ex  Arab,  lingua  in  Lat  trans* 
ferri  curaT.  Haec  omnia  in  un.  Vol.  red.  sunt  op.  et  st.  Th.  Bibli- 
andri  Eccles.  Tigur.  Ministri . . .   Basil.  1543.   Fol." 

*'  The  Italian  appeared  at  Venice  1547.  ''L'  Alcorano  di 
Macometto  nel  qual  si  contie  ne  la  dottrina,  la  vita,  i  costumi  e  i 
legge  sue.**  The  German  rersion  by  Sal.  Schweiger  appeared  1616 
and  1623  at  Numberg,  and  the  Butch  1641  at  Hamburg. 
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The  learned  Maraccio  published  his  work,  con- 
sisting of  the  Koran  in  Arabic,  a  Latin  version,  with 
notes  and  refutations  A.D.  1644."  This  Latin  trans-^ 
lation  wafil  published  separately  in  Grennany  and  ren- 
dered into  the  language  ot  that  country.**  The  oldest 
French  version  was  executed  by  M.  du  Eyer,  who 
had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Arabic  at  Constan- 
tinople and  Alexandria  ;*'  and  this  version  became 
the  parent  of  several  other  translations  into  English, 
Dutch  and  German.**  M.  Savary  gave  a  new  version 
to  the  world  in  the  year  1783  ;  *^  and  still  more  re- 
cently we  received  a  fresh  translation  from  M.  Easi- 
mirski.  ** 

Of  the  English  Translations  of  the  Koran  from  the 
original  we  first  name  that  of  Gkorge  Sale,  so  well  and 
deservedly  known  to  the  British  pubUc;  it  was  pub- 
lished in  1734  and  is  fr^uently  quoted  in  this  work 

u  '<  Alcoraoi  texioa  universus  ex  oorreot.  Arabnxn  exempl.  de- 
Bcriptiis  •  .  ex  Arab,  idiom,  in.  Lat.  translat.  appoaitis  unioaiqae 
cap.  notis  atque  refut.  his  omnibuB  praemiss.  prodrom.  Auct.  Ludo- 
vico  Maraooio,    Patavii  1698,     Fol." 

«*  The  German  version  by  David  Norreter  Nnrnberg  1703,  The 
Latin  one  was  edited  by  Chr.  Beineooios  Lips.  1721. 

55  ^L'Alooran  de  Mahomet.  Translate  d'Arabe  en  Franfais. 
Paris  1647," 

u  Alexander  Ross  turned  it  into  English,  Lond.  1649  and  1688. 
Glazemaker  into  Dutoh  1898,  Botterd.  and  Q.  Lange  published  a 
a  German  version  firom  the  Dutch  at  Hamburg. 

87  Le  Ckiran  traduit  de  rArabe  aooomp.  de  not,  et  preced.  d'un 
abr^g^  de  la  vie  de  Mahomet  tir^  des  ecriv.  orient,  le  plus  estim^s 
par  M.  Savary.    Paris  1783. 

M  Pantheon  litt^raire,  collect,  univers.  de  chefs  d'oeuvres  de 
V4apnt  humain,  les  Uvres  saor^s  de  I'orient.  pag.  463 — 762 :  Civili- 
sation musnlmane,  le  Koran,  traduction  nouvelle  faite  but  le  texte 
Arabe,  par  M,  Easimirski,    Paris  1840.    2^^  edition  1841. 
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in  spite  of  the  great  inconvenience  which  arises  firom 
his  neglecting  to  divide  the  Suras  into  verses,  which 
are  invariably  in  the  original  and  several  of  tiie  fo- 
reign versions.*'  Sale's  version  was  rendered  into 
German  by  Theod.  Arnold,  who  in  translating  it  con- 
sulted other  versions,  especially  that  of  Maraccio.*^ 
The  first  German  version  from  the  original  was 
accomplished  by  Professor  M^erlin ;  it  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  divided  into  verses.**  In  1773 
Boysen's  new  translation  appeared  in  Germany, 
furnished  with  notes."  His  version  was  revised  and 
corrected  from  the  original  by  Wahl  in  the  present 
century,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  valuable  intro- 
duction. "  Two  new  versions  from  the  Arabic  have 
lately  been  added  to  the  above  by  Ullmann  in 
Germany,  and  Eodwell  in  this  country.  ^ 

There  are  not  wanting  other  auxiliary  means  to 
render  the  Koran  more  intelligible  to  the  European 
student,  such  as  concordances  and  indices  specially 
compiled  for  this  purpose.*'     The  commentaries  of 

59  The  Koran  oommonly  caUed  the  Aleoran  of  Mohammed  by 
G.  Sale.    London  1734. 
<K)  Arnold's  translatdon  was  published  A.D.  1746.  at  Lemgo. 

01  Die  Turkifiche  Bibel,  oder  des  Koran's  allererste  deutsche 
Uebersezmig  aus  der  Arabischen  Urschrift  von  M.  D.  Fr.  Megerlin, 
Frankfort  1772. 

02  Der  Koran  oder  das  Gesetz  for  die  Mossehnanner  dorch  Muham** 
med,  unmittelbar  aus  dem  Arabischen  ubersetEt  mit  Anmerkungon. 
Halle  1773  und  1775. 

68  Der  Koran  nach  Bojsen  ron  Nenem  iibex^etst  aas  dem  Arabi- 
Bohen  mit  einer  historisohen  Einleitong  c.  c.  von  G.  Wahl^  1828. 

64  Der  Koran  von  Dr.  L.  Ullmann.  Crefeldl940.  BodweU's  Koran, 
translated  from  the  Arabic,  with  introduction,  notes,  and  index  1865. 
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Moslem  doctors  axe  so  numerous ,  that  their  names 
alone  would  fill  entire  volumes.  There  are  not  less 
than  20,000  of  them  in  the  library  at  Tripolis  in 
Syria;  but  the  best  and  most  known  are  the  works 
of  Zamakshari,  Bedawi,  Mahalli  and  Sujuti. 

1.  The  Koran,  as  we  now  have  it,  is  confessedly 
not  the  work  of  Mohammed,  but  of  his  followers.^® 
On  his  death,  his  alleged  revelations  were  found 
scattered  in  fi-agments  here  and  there,  some  in  the 
hands  of  Hafsa,  one  of  his  numerous  widows,  others 
remained  only  in  the  memory  of  believers.  Moham- 
med not  only  omitted  to  compile  these  written  fi'ag- 
ments,  but  with  the  exception  of  a  few,  he  never  en- 
couraged their  general  circulation;  this  would  have 
precluded  the  possibility  of  his  adding,  altering,  mo- 
difying and  recalling  previous  revelations,  as  occasion 
might  require.  That  it  was  a  common  practice  of 
the  prophet  to  revoke  and  alter  his  phrenetic  pro- 
ductions is  proved  by  the  Koran  itself,*^  as  well  as 
by  tradition.*^  On  one  occasion  a  verse  having  been 

ctttta  1811.  and  Concordantiae  Corani  arabicae  ad  liierarum  ordi- 
nom  et  verb,  radices  dilig.  disp.  Gust.  Flugel.   Lips.  1842. 

'*  That  M.  employed  secretaries  to  write  down  his  yisions  is 
not  caUed  into  question;  less  known  is  the  fact,  that  he  must  hare 
had  the  knowledge  of  writing  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 
He  required  writing  materials  in  his  last  moments.  Again  he  said 
to  Muawia,  one  of  his  secretaries :  **I)raw  the  v«.>  straight ,  diyide 
the  ^ju  properly  etc.  etc."  Note  et  extrait.  des  Manu.  de  la  Biblio. 
Imper.  torn.  VIII.  p.  357. 

*7  "We  recal  none  of  our  yerses,  or  bring  them  to  oblirion 
without  supplying  better  ones  or  at  least  some  equally  good." 
Sur.  n.  100.  also  Sur.  XVI.  103.  104. 

*^  When  it  was  rerealed  that  those  who  stay  at  home  were 
not  before  God  as  those  who  go  forth  to  war,  Abdallah  and  £bn  Urn 
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recited  by  Mohammed  to  a  friend,  who  immediately 
wrote  it  down,  it  was  the  next  morning  discovered 
to  have  been  effaced;  the  prophet  on  being  told  of 
the  disappearance  of  the  verse  rephed,  that  it  had 
been  taken  back  to  heaven;  in  other  words,  that  he 
himself  had  obliterated  the  writing.  •• 

As  Mohammed  was  not  always  able  to  destroy  a 
condemned  or  recalled  Sura,  or  any  part  of  such,  the 
many  contradictions  and  abrogations  which  are  to  be 
met  with  in  the  Koran  are  easily  accounted  for. 
Commentators  indeed  seek  to  explain  away  many 
of  these  discrepancies,  yet  in  spite  of  their  ingenuity 
they  are  compelled  to  admit  no  less  than  225  pas- 
sages, containing  laws  and  dogmas,  which  have  been 
abrogated  by  subsequent  Suras.  Mohammed  fre- 
quently made  experiments  with  his  heaven-sent  com- 
mands, not  scrupling  to  alter  his  inspired  directions 
according  to  circumstances:  thus  we  have  seen  that 
when  his  faith  was  greater  in  the  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians than  in  his  Pagan  countrymen,  he  fixed  the 
Kebla  at  Jerusalem,  and  made  other  similar  con- 
cessions; but  when  the  former  disappointed  his  ex- 
pectations, he  altered  it  for  Mecca  hoping  to  con- 
ciliate the  latter.  The  law  which  Mohammed  had 
made  ^  ®  on  behalf  of  the  Moslem  fraternity  of  emigrants 

Maktum  exclaimed:  ^'and  what  if  we  were  blind''!  The  prophet 
asked  for  the  shoulder-blade  upon  which  it  was  written  —  then  had 
a  spasmodic  conTiilsion  and  when  recorered  —  made  Zaid  add: 
"not  baring  a  bodily  infirmity."  Sur.  IV.  94.  The  secretary  re- 
lated long  after:  **I  fancy,  I  see  the  words  now  on  the  shoulder- 
blade  near  a  crack."     Mem.  de  TAccad.  des  inscrip.  L  308. 

**  mtil,  (ttnleitung  in  ben  Stoxan,  pag.  45.        ^^  Btil  pag.  355. 
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at  Medina,  excluding  their  kindred  from  inheritance, 
was  repealed  when  they  had  acquired  property  and 
had  taken  root  among  the  original  inhabitants. 
Originally  Mofaanmied  required  two  believers  as  wit- 
nesses in  special  cases,  but  afterwards  when  his 
power  increased,  he  declared  one  to  be  sufficient. 
Again,  at  an  early  period  toleration  was  recommended 
towards  non-Moslem  communities,  but  it  was  abol- 
ished in  Suras  of  a  later  date;^^  so  long  as  his 
cause  remains  weak,  the  false  prophet  preaches  gen- 
tleness and  patience  under  persecution  but  no  sooner 
does  he  obtain  a  firm  footing,  than  he  proclaims  death 
and  destruction  to  aU  non-conformists.  Such  being 
Mohanmied*s  mode  of  enacting  and  revoking  laws 
and  precepts  throughout  his  prophetical  career,  we 
can  easily  understand,  that  it  would  have  been  con- 
trary to  his  uniform  policy,  to  collect  all  the  Manu- 
scripts of  his  alleged  revelations  and  to  give  them  to 
the  world. 

The  following  circumstance  will  serve  as  a  proof 
that    the    posthumous    collection  of  the    scattered 

^^  SttT.  V.  78.  U.  61.  where  Jews,  Christians  and  Sabians  are 
assured  of  heayen,  are  in  toto  abolished  bjr  Sur.  XLYIII.  13.  LXIV. 
11.  III.  84.  See  Maracci  Refut.  ad^ur.  11.  pag.  33.  The  most  re- 
markable contradiction  concerning  M*s  private  life  occurs  Sur. 
XXXni.  47 — 47.  where,  he  first  receires  an  unlimited  licence  to 
marry,  and  in  the  latter  part  he  is  restricted  to  the  wives  he  al- 
ready possessed^  As  M.  died  betrothed  to  a  fresh  wife ,  commen- 
tators assume,  he  first  received  the  restriction,  and  afterwards 
the  broad  licence;  for  it  is  added:  ^'the  verses  do  not  follow  in 
the  Koran  in  the  order  they  were  revealed."  It  is  however 
enough  fbr  our  present  purpose  ,to  prove  that  M.  enacted  and 
abolished  laws  in  the  name  of  God  as  it  suited  his  personal  con- 
yenience. 
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Suras,  depended  muoh  upon  the  memory  of  Moham- 
med*s  followers.-^ In  the  engagement  between  the 
Moslem  troops  and  the  army  of  the  rival  prophet 
Moseilama,  the  mdst  celebrated  mnemonical  reciters 
of  the  still  uncollected  Suras  were  slain,  and  Abube* 
kw,  fearing  lest  t^ey  should  all  be  cut  off,  requested 
Zaid  £bn  Thabat  to  compile  the  book,  whose  history 
we  are  now  to  consider.'*  Zaid  therefore  collected 
all  the  pseudo-revelations  that  could  be  found,  writ- 
ten upon  parchment,  leather,  palm-leaves,  shoulder- 
blades  of  mutton^  stones  and  other  materials,  and 
collated  these  with  the  Suras,  which  the  survivors 
knew  by  heart. '*  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
.this  compilation  would  be  acceptable  to  all  parties, 
many  of  whom  professed  to  be  in  possession  of 
verses  which  were  either  altogether  omitted  or  differ- 
ently worded  in  the  collection;'^  the  consequent  dis- 
cord increased  to  such  a  degree  under  Kaliph 
Othman,  that  he  determined  to  remedy  it  by  a  coup 
tl*etd,t:  Zaid  was  now  charged  to  revise  his  former 
collection,  to  omit  the  ""vaiiae  lectiones,**  which  had 
been  retained  in  the  first,  and  to  make  several  copies 
of  this  new  edition;  these  were  sent  to  the  chief 

"  ''I  fear  said  Abubeker,  the  learned  might  all  die  out,  and 
therefore  adyise  the  collection  of  the  Koran."   Weil  pag.  348. 

^'  Mem.  de  Taccad.  des  inscriptions.  Tom.  I.  pag.  830.  Alcoran 
ed.  MftTAeci.  pag.  38.  etc.  etc. 

^*  DifTerent  editions  of  the  same  Saras  were  in  existence  daring 
M's  life-time.  Once  two  men  quarrelled  as  to  the  correctness  of 
the  twenty  fifth  Snra.  Each  being  requested  to  read  his  own  rersion 
before  the  prophet «  he  declared  both  to  be  correct,  adding  the  Ko- 
ran was  reyealed  in  seren  different  readings.  Mem.  de  I'Accad. 
Tom.  L.  pag.  330. 
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cities    of  the  Empire  with  a  conunand  to  bum  all 
others  then  existing.'* 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  object  of  Othman  was  to 
establish  for  future  ages,  the  unitj  rather  than  the 
purity  of  the  text,  and  in  removing  those  discre- 
pancies which  Mohammed  had  suffered  to  exist,  he 
not  only  compiled -but  reformed  the  Koran.  As 
however  the  vowels  and  interpunctuatibns  were  not 
introduced  before  the  seeond  century  of  the  Hedgra, 
when  fresh  differences  had  already  crept  into  the 
Manuscripts,  the  unity  enforced  by  Othman  was  of 
very  short  duration:  we  soon  meet  with  seven  different 
editions,  possibly  to  accommodate  Mohammed's  asser- 
tion that  the  Koran  was  revealed  in  seven  different 
readings.  '^  The  perplexity  arisi4g  from  these  various 

^*  It  is  howeyer  not  quite  certain  whether  Abubeker  did  more 
than  collect  the  materiala,  whilst  Othman  caused  copies  to  be  made 
firom  them.  M.  Quatremere  appealing  to  Mudjmil  Attawarich  says: 
Le  KaUphe  Othman,  troisieme  suocesseur  de  Mahomed,  s'^tait  qc- 
cup^  ayec  un  soin  infatigable  a  faire  r6unir  en  un  seul  corps  les 
parties  dispers^es  et  incoh^rentes  de  TAlcoran  etc.  Joomal  Asia- 
tique  de  Paris,  Jnillet  183&  pag.  41. 

'*  Othman's  own  copy  of  tfae  Koran ,  which  he  read  when  he 
was  assassinated ,  is  said  to  have  been  brought  to  Antartus ,  and 
four  leayes  marked  with  his  blood  were  preserved  in  the  Mosque  of 
CordoTa.  In  Egypt  too  they  professed  to  have  a  copy  of  his ;  the 
same  in  Marocco  and  Tiberias.  Journal  Asiatique  de  Paris  tom.  VII. 
pag.  41. 

^^  Two  editions  originated  in  Medina,  a  third  in  Mecca,  a  fourth 
at  Knfa,  a  fifth  at  Bussura,  a  sixth  in  Syria,  the  last  was  the 
''editio  rulgaris."  The  first  of  the  two  in  Medina  counts  ^000 
yerses;  others  as  many  as  6236.  This  will  explain  the  difference 
whi6h  frequently  occurs  in  the  quotation  of  yerses.  All  are  saM 
to  contain  an  equal  number  of  words,  some  'say '9^,464,  others 
77,639;  and  323,915  letters.  It  has  be.en  alsd  computed  Jiow  many 
times  each  letter  of  the  alphabet  occurs  in  the  Koran.  Reland.  p.  25. 
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editions  is  naturally  keightened  hj  the  eonfiision 
prevailing  in  the  Koran  itself,  and^  serves  not  only 
as  an  apple  of  discord  among  Moslem  divines ,  but 
also  baffles  the  most  ac^te  criticism  of  European 
savans. 

The  division  of  the  entire  book  into  11 4  Suras  ^^ 
or  chapters,  was  made  upon  most  arbitrary  prmciples 
and  their  succession  wantonly  defies  all  chronological 
sequence.  Nor  is  this  all;  even  verses  which  were  re- 
vealed in  one  Sura  are  transposed  and  inserted  into  an- 
other which  appeared  at  a  different  time  and  on  a  dif- 
ferent occasion.  A  leamedMoslem  doctor  declares : — '  • 
"Whosoever  will  give  his  opinion  respecting  the  book 
of  God,  must  know  how  the  Suras  appeared  in  suc- 
cession, in  Mecca  as  well  as  in  Medina,  and' be  acquaint- 
ed with  those,  concerning  the  period  of  which  the 
learned  disagree;  he  must  know  what  has  been  re- 
vealed twice;  what  appeared  in  Medina  concerning 
the  people  at  Mecca,  and  what  appeared  in  Mecca 
belonging  to  the  Suras  of  Medina,  and  what  was  made 
known  in  Djofa,  Jerusalem,  Taif  and  in  Hudeibia.  He 
must  be  able  to  discover  'which  Mecca  verses  are  mixed 

'^  The  word  Sura  occurs  9  times  in  the  Koran.  Sur.  11. 23.  IX.  66. 
88. 126. 129.  X.  38.  XI.  14.  XXIV.  1.  XLVH.  21.  Herd  il  may  signify 
Terses;  literally  it  implies  a  row,  order  or  series;  a  rank  of  soldiers. 
Sowar  being  the  plural  of  Sura,  is  bow  the  term  in  India  for  horse- 
men. In  Rabbinical  Hebrew  n*}^vS  signifies  «lso  a  row  or  line ;  and 
we  conclude  Sura  to  be  of  Hebrew  origin  ta  3  names  of  the  Koran 
ooires^ond  to  Hebrew  names:— ^L£ff,  K^t^;  Ift^^,  ^lijiJt, 

Foorkan;  i^Q,  or  (...^JcS^Kitab.  £achSura  is  subdirided  into  verses, 

called  Ayat  Sjt,  from  the  Hebrew  nhK,  a  sign  or  wonder. 

^*  Imam  Abul  Kasim  Hasan  £bn  Mohammed,  in  the  introduction 
to  the  MS.  ''Chamis",  quoted  by  Weil  pag.  363. 
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up  with  Medina  Suras,  and  which  Medina  verses  were 
confounded  witlP  Mecca  Suras;  he  must  he  Ukewise 
acquainted  with  those  wU^h  were  carried  from  Mecca 
to  Medina,  and  from  Medina  toMecea  and  Abyssinia; 
finally  he  must  know  which  are  the  revoking  and  re- 
voked verses."  . 

In  defining  the  chronological  succession  of  those 
Suras ,  produced  in  Mecca  before  the  Hedgra,  there 
are  three  things  which  may  serve  as  guides  to  our 
intricate  path;  first,  the  firequent  aUusiom  to  kUtor- 
teal   events  of  that  period;  secondly,   the  peculiar 
cJianMCter, of  the  Suras,  which  became  entirely,  al- 
tered iit  Medina,  where  Mohammed., assumed*  the 
character  of '  a  lawgiver  and  pilnce  in  adxiition  to 
that  of  a  prophet;  lastly,   the  «<yfe  •of  the  SiffaS, 
which  original^  was^  rhythmical  greatly  resembling 
that  of  the  Arabian  soothsayers,  but  which  Moham- 
med afterwards  exchanged  for  prosaic  diction,  that 
he  might  not  be  considered  possei^ed,  ®  ®  and  also  be- 
cause he  was  spent  and  exhausted  by  his  first  effii^- 
sions :  for  it  is  remarkable  that  the  very  subjects  which 
kindled  all  hiis  enthusiasm  at  the  commencement  of 
his  so-called  Mission,  were  subsequently  treated  in  a 
most  prosaic  style. 

It  is  generaUy  agreed  that  Mohammed's  first  re- 
velations were  the  sixtyninth  and  seventyfourth 
Suras,  in  which  he  refers  to  his  alleged  Mission  and 
writing.®*.  The  CXI.  chapter  with  its  imprecations 

*®  Soothsayers  were  generally  considered  to  be  fiossessed  bjr 
an  eril  spirits 

^^  In  assigning  the  Saras  to  their  respeotire  periods  it  must 
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against  his  uncle  Abu  Lahib,^ — wko^ad  cursed 
his  nephew  and  lifted  up  a  stone  agfinst  him,  when 
delivering  bis  first  sermon,  -r  belongs  to  this  pe- 
riod, ^^  Then  follow  a  series  of  chapters  in  which 
Mohammed  is  encouraged  to  persevere  in  his  course, 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  his  townsmen;  the 
divine  character  of  the  Koran  is  proclaimed;^'  his 
own  office  as  a  prophet  is  defined,  as  distinguished 
firom  that  of  poets,  soothsayers  and  possessed  per- 
aons,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Re9uiTection  and  Judg- 
ment to  come  is  defended  against  the  reviling  attacks 
of  his  antagonists,^*  These  chapters,  produced  dur- 
ing.the  first  five  years  of  his  Mission  bear  the  stamp 
of  deepxonviction,  earnestness  and  sincerity,  in  which 
Mohammed  appears  rather  as  a  misguided  fanatic 
than  as  an  impostor.  The  man  evidently  believes 
what  he  preaches  and  is  carried  away  by  his  en- 
thusiasm. 

The  second  period  of  Mohammed's  prophetical 
career  at  Mecca,  still  produces  some  very  poetical 
Suras,  but  in  these  we  discover  more  of  the  prophet 
and  less  of  the  dreamy  visionary  and  enthusiast;  more 

not -be  forgtitieii,  that  Bometimes  terses  or  portions  of  them  belong 
to  a  different  period. 

*'  The  same  may  h€  said  of  the  last  6  Terses  of  Sor.  XV.  ^ere 
M.  is  commanded  to  jproclaim  his  Mission  beyond  the  circle  of  his 
friends  and  connections. 

^'  Although  not  yet  completed;  "Koran**  here  and  in  other 
places  signifies  any  writing  which  is  to  be  read.  See  Sur.  X2XIII.  25. 

•*  Snr.  LXXXL  LXVIH.  LXXX.  T.XXXIX.  XCHI.  XCtV.  CIIL 
C.  CVIIL  CIL  CVIL  CV.  CXUI.  CXIV:  CXIL  XCVIL  XCL 
LXXXV.  XC.  XCV.  CI.  LXXV.  CIV.  LXXVII.  LXXXVI.  LXX. 
LXXVItt.   LXXIX.   LXXXIL  LXXXIV.  LVI.   LXXXVUI.    UL 
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eSoTt  is  apparent  in  his  teaching  and  less  freshness 
in  the  outpourings  .of  his  supposed  inspirations.  EBs 
censures  of  the  superstitious  Meccans  become  mere 
detailed.;  his.  doctrines  -  assume  a  calmer  tone;  hell 
and  Paradise  are  more  minutdy  described;  ^^  and  the 
attributes  of  Godmor^  clearly  defined;,  legends  touch- 
ing the  ancient,  prophets  increase  in  numb^  and 
variety,  so  as  to  excite  the  suspicion  of' his -being 
materially  assisted  in  his  strange  productions:^*  This 
suspicion  among  his  .sharp-sighted  townsmen  is  al- 
laded  to  in  the  Korati,  and  in  no  way  -satisfactorily 
repelled  by  the  asi^eHion  that  the  persons  suspec- 
ted as  his  coadjutors,  being  foreigners^  were  not  suf- 
fidently  acquainted  with  the  Arabic  tongue  to  be  of 
use  to  him ; '  ^  for, — admitting  they  were  foreign ws,  — 
they  might  nevertheless  supply  him  with  materials, 
which  he  could  easily  wor'k  up  into  pseudo-rev^Ktioiis. 
The  Suras  produced  during  the  last  few  years  of 
Mohammedws «life  at  Mecca,  seldom  rise  above  the 
the  level  of  ordinary  prose,  the  first  glow  of  prophetic 
vision  having  entirely  subsided.    It  would  seem  that 
at  the  'eutsei  of  his  career  the  false  prophet  ,was 
impelled  by  an  unseen  power,  which  gave  his  mind 
for  a  time  an  extraordinary  zeal  and  impetus,  but 

^  Promises  of  paradise  and  threateBing^  of  hell  .together  with 
their  detailed  descriptions  occupy  at  least  the  6^  part  of  the  Koran. 

^*  The  chapters  for  which  we  are  indehted  to  this  period  are  : 
Sur.  I.  LI.  The  first  23  rer^s  may  be  older.  XXXVI.  L.  LIV. 
XIX.  XX.  XXI.  XXIU.  XXV.  LXVn.  XXX.  XXXVHL  XLin. 
LXXL  XLTV. 

"   Snr.  XXV.  4.  5.    XLrV.  14.    XVI.  105.     ^jjf    ^LJ 

v:>**^  v^T^  v:)^  ^^)  ^•y^*  *^  u)^«>^^^ 
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th^t  he  was  subsequently  left  to  carry  out  that  system 
of  delusion  .whiehv  ere  long,  degraded  him  to  an  art- 
ful imppstor.^^ 

A  new  and  strongly  m€u:ked  period  in  the  history 
of  the  gradual  producticm  of  the  Suras  commences 
after  the  Hedgra,  when  Mohammed^s  line  X>{  policy 
became  eqtirely  changed.  It  is  generally  received 
that  the  Sura  of  "the  Cow"  was  the  first  reveded 
after  hb  arri^  at  Medina;  Molugiimed*s  principal 
object  now  was  to  win  the  numerous  and  influential 
body  of  Jews,  who  lived  in  fmd, around  that  city;  that 
he  entertained  great  hopes  regarding  them,  m^y  be 
gathered  from  previous  Suras,  in  which  he  frequently 
appeals  to  their  testimony  ;^^  he  shows  the  Jews  from 
their  own  history,  that  they  had  always  been  wanting 
in  faith,  even  in  the  days  of -Moses,  and  enlarges 
generally  on  the  history  of  their  ancestors. 

Religious,  social  and  civil  laws  are  now-^enacted 
for  the  community  of  believers.*®   From  this  period 

^'  The  portions  produced  before  the  approaching  flight  are  the 
foUowiBg:  Sur.  VII.  LXXII.  XXXV.  XXVIL  XXVIII.  X^H.  X. 
XL  ;XII.  VI.  XXXI.  XXXIV.  XXXIX.  XL.  XXXIL  XLII.  XLV. 
XLVI.  XVffl.  XVI.  XIV.  XLL  XXX.  XXIX.  XUL  Sur.  XVfl. 
Terse  33.  jmust  haye  beeii  giren  at  Medina;  ajso  77. 

^*  **If  thoU  ar^  in  a  doubt  concerning  any  part  of  that  which  we 
hare  sent  down  unto  thee,  ^iiXxS  \^JjJ3^  tj^y£^  lJ^^^  JumJ 
ask  them  who  have  read-  the  book  of  the  law*befove  thee;'*  Sur.  X. 
94.  **Wa8  it  n6t  a  sign  .unto  the^i,  that  the  wise  men  among  the 
children  of  I^^rael  knew  it?.'*  Sur.  XXVI.  196.  See  also  Sur.  XXVIIL 
63.  Si.   XXIX.  47.   XLVL  10.  JAXXVIL  iS— 19. 

*o  TBe  Kebla  is  fixed' and  again  altered;  precepts  for  worship, 
fluting,  pilgrimage,  divorce  and  legal  purifications  are  intermixed 
with  directions  for  warfare,  keeping  Friday  as  a  day  of  worship, 
making  wills,  dealing  with  thiefs,  murderers,  userers,  and  diyiding 
the  spoil. 
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Mohammed's  character  grows  decidedly  darker;  he 
recals  revelations  previously  communicated,  shifts  his 
course  and  alters  his  policy  at  every  turn;  enemies 
are  murdered;  oaths  are  broken;  wickedness  and 
treachery  receive  divine  sanction;  war  and  plunder 
become  the  means  of  spreading  that  creed,  which  he 
originated  amidst  discouragements  and  difficulties.*^ 
In  the  twenty  three  chapters  which  Mohammed  pro- 
duced at  Medina/'  a  marked  deterioration  of  charac- 
ter is  observable;  —  "the  path  of  the  just  is  as  a 
shining  light,  that  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the 
perfect  day:  the  way  of  the  wicked  is  us  darkness: 
they  know  not  at  what  they  ^tumble.'* 

2.  In  tracing  the  divinity  of  the  Koran,  •'  we  shall 
at  present  as  far  as  possible,  confine  ourselves  to 
the  distinctive  doctrines  of  Islamism,  intending  here- 
after more  particularly  to  notice  what  has  been  de- 
rived from  Judaism  and  Christianity.  We  are  indeed 
aware  that  there  is  perhaps  scarcely  a  page  in  the 
Koran  in  which  a  most  determined  plagiarism  is  not 
perceptible;  yet  as  the  real. character  of  Mohammed's 
teaching  can  only  be  gathered  fi'om  the  manner  in  which 
he  amalgamates  those  foreign  elements  with  his  pe- 
culiar system  of  religion,  a  concise  view  of  the  leading 

•*  Siir.  n.  116. 146.  XXn.  53—55.  H.  61.  IH.  8.  XLVHI.  18. 
VLVII.  70.  Vm.  4.  LVII.  84.  LXXIH.  XXIV.  XXXIH.  V.  98. 
LXVI.  2. 

"  These  are  Sv-  H.  XCVHI.  LXH.  LXV.  XXH.  IV.  VIH. 

XLvn.  Lvn  m.  ux.  xxiv.  lxiil  xxxm.  XLvm.  ex.  lxi. 

LX.  LXVm.  XLIX.  IX.  LXVI  LXXVI. 

**  Seethe  excellent  treatises:  ''Beitrftge  £U  einer Theologie det 
Koraos"  ron  Dettbger  in  der  Tt&binger  Zeitschrift  f&r  Theologie. 

H 
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dogmas  cannot  be  dispensed  with  at  this  point  of  our 
argument. 

The  Koran  clings  with  the  utmost  tenacity  to 
the  primary  article  of  £Etith»  the  Unity  of  the  God- 
head;-^ the  words  "there  is  but  one  God"^ repeatedly 
recur  in  it  and  indeed  constitute  the  key-note  of  Is- 
lami^m.  The  arguments  brought  forth  for  the  Unity  of 
th^  Godhead  are  not  always  conclusive;  sometimes  it 
is  inferred  from  the  works  of  creation  and  providence,  *^ 
at  other  times  it  is  maintained,  that  a  plurality  of 
Gods  is  against  reason,**  that  two  deities  would  of 
necessity  counteract  and  destroy  each  other,  *^  and 
that  each  would  strive  to  overcome  his  rival.  *^  The 
chief  evidence  however  rests  upon  the-  united  testi- 
mony of  the  prophets,  who  all  preached  the  same 
doctjrine.'* 

With  this  dogma  the  Koran  protests  not  only 
against  the  Paganism  of  the  Arabs,**  whose  idols 
ar^  represented  as  nought  and  vanity;^  but  also 
against  the  Jews,  who  are  accused  of  regarding  Ezra 
as  the  Son  of  God,  and  of  considering  their  Rabbis 
to  be  Lords  besides  God.^  But  especially  violent 
is  the  opposition  of  the  Koran  to  the  Christian  dogma 
of  the  Ho]y  Trinity,  which*  it  represents  as  consisting 

»*  Sur.  II.  166.166.  VI.  96—100.  XVI.  3—22.  XXL  31 -36. 
XX Vn.  60—65.   XL.  64—70.   XLL  9.  XXXI.  10.  11. 

•»  Sur.  XXm.  119.         ••  XXL  22.         "  Sur.  XXHI.  93. 
I  ••  Sur.  XXX.  36.   XXI.  26.  XXXIX.  66.   LL  60—52. 

I  ••  Sur.  LIIL  19.  LXXI  23.  24.  XVL  67.  XVIL  4.  XLHL  16. 

\  UI.  39. 

*  Sur.  X.  19.    XVI.  20.  21.    XL.  76.    XXI.  74.  XXXIV.  22. 
XL.  42-^4. 
'  Sur.  IX.  30. 
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of  God,  Jestis  the  ison  of  Mary,  and  His  motker!' 
Tet  in  spite  of  the  indignation  justty  expressed  agailtM 
this  n^jbsconceired  and  blasphemous  idea,  the  Virgin 
Mary  is  highly  exalted  and  honoured;^  and  our  Lord, 
notwithstanding  that  His  mere  human  nature  10  m^ 
s^ted,^  and  His  crucifixion  denied,*  is  styled,  the 
W.ord  and  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  acknowledged  las 
an  Apostle  and  Pruphet  come  firom  God.  ^  The  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  and  the  Divinity  of  Christ  is  com- 
batted  by  considering  the  gross  impropriety  of  the 
supposition  ''that  God  should  have  a  wife  and  beget 
a  son;*'^  by  arguing  that  to  have  a  son,  would  mili- 
tate against  the  supreme  faidependence  and  all-siiflt- 
cienCy  of  God,  *  and  by  showing  that  it  might  become 
dangerous  to  the  soyereign  power  of  God  to  have  an 
offspring.*®  To  believe  therefore  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  and  in  the  Godhead  of  Jesus  is  a  mairk 
of  infidelity  and  excludes  firom  Paradise.** 

•The  Majesty  of  God  is  described  in  the  Koran  in 
words  of  considerable  power  and  beauty;  Moham- 
medans fi*equently  recite  these  words  and  carry  them 
about  their  persons,  engraved  on  agate  or  other  pre- 
cious stone :  "^God!  there  is  no  God  but  he,  the  living, 
the  self-subsisting:  neither  slumber  nor  sleep  seizeth 
him;  to  him  belongeth  whatsoever  is  in  heaven  and 

*  Snr.  IX.  25.   V.  82.        *  Sor.  XXL  91.  m.  42.  XXm.  62. 
»  Sur.  XVI.  43.  XXI.  8.  XVm.  110.       •  Sur.  IV.  166.  157. 

'  Sur.  XIX  32.  IV.  169.  m.  89.  V.  119.  YL  58i 

*  Sur.  XIX.  34.  LXXn.  3.  XIX.  87. 

*  Sur.  IV.  169.  XXV.  2.  XXXIX.  5.       *'  Sur.  XXm.  93. 
"  Snr.  V.  58.  EL  31.  IIL  78. 
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on  earth.  Who  is  he  that  can  intercede  with  him, 
hut  through  his  good  pleasure  ?  He  knoweth  that  which 
is  past,  and  that  whicLis  to  come  unto  men  and  they 
shall  not  comprehend  anything  of  his  knowledge  but 
so-  far  as  he  pleaseth.  His  throne  is  extended  over 
heaven  and  earth  and  the  preservation  of  both  is  no 
burden  unto  him;  he  is  the  high  the  mighty/'^'  Ac- 
cording to  the  Koran  God  is  incomparably  excellent 
and  no  similitude  can  possibly  reach  His  perfection.^' 
His  indescribability  is  thus  strangely  expressed:  ^God 
is  the  self-sufficient,  the  praise-worthy.  If  whatever 
trees  are  in  the  earth  were  pens,  and  if  he  should 
after  that  swell ihe  sea  into  seven  seas  of  ink,  the 
words  of  God  would  not  be  exhausted.'*  Amongst 
the  hundred  names  which  Moslem  divines  ascribe  to 
God,  that  of  Allah  is  the  nomen  maximum.  ^^  The 
appeUation  of  ""Lord**  never  occurs  in  the  Koran; 
Mohammed  no  doubt  excluded  it  from  its  being  in- 
variably applied  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  sa- 
cred books  of  the  Christians.  ^'  That  these "" beautiful 
names,*'  must  be  considered  to  indicate  the  incom- 
parable Majesty  of  God,  we  may  gather  from  the  fol- 
lowing passage:  "^ Serve  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth 
and  persevere  in  his  service,  for  knowest  thou  one 

"  Sur. IL  256.  XXIV.36.     "  Sur. XLH  10.  XVI.  74.  XXX. 27. 

^*  The  99  Dames  are  recorded:  Fundgpruben  lY.  p.  16  the  last 
being  not  so  niuoh  TVyv]  as  iJDI,  the  standing  name  of  God. 

^*  VT^^'  dominus,  is  only  used  with  personal  pronouns :  my  Lord, 
^jl  thj  Lord,  db\,  their  Lord,  i^JC\,  or  with  the  following 
GenitiriLi:  ^^^Ajlicft  vu»p,  Lord  of  the  worlds. 
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viho  has  a  name  like  hisT*^*  Thia  leads  us  to  the 
worship  which  the  Koran  maintains  is  due  to  God. 
^All  things  in  heaven  and  earth  adore  God  yolun* 
tanly  or  involuntarily;  their  shadows  also  morning 
and  evening"  are  said  to  ""bow  themselves  right  and 
left."*^  Not  only  is  God  to  be  glorified  on  rising  up 
and  lying  down, — but  his  Majesty  is  considered  so 
great  and  august,  that  little  is  said  to  be  wanting  to 
cause  the  heavens  to  rend  asunder  from  a  sense  of 
his  glory. ^^  Allah  is  eternal,  the  living  one,  who 
never  dieth,  the  first  and  the  last,^*  and  the  omni- 
present. *® 

The  attribute  of  Holiness  is  utterly  ignored  in  the 
Koran;  all  that  is  said  of  God  might  be  asserted  of 
any  honest  man. '  ^  This  total  negation  of  the  HoUness 
of  God  may  be  considered  the  fundamental  lie  of 
Islamism,  which  marks  its  teaching  as  directly  op- 
posed to  reason  and  revelation,  and  as  false  from 
beginning  to  end.  The  favourite  attribute  of  the  Koran 
seems  to  be  the  Omnipotence  of  God;  who  is  there 
described,  as  Lord  of  the  worlds;  Lord  of  heaven  and 

**  Llm«#  fJiMS  Jjt,  knowestthou  one  named  like  him:  or  who 
oomes  up  to  hinrf 

"  Siir.:^m.  15.  XXn.  is.  XXIV.  42.  XVL  48.    aDtJufJUif, 

"  Snr.LIL48.  XLIL  4.      *»  Sur.XXY.  68.  LVH.  3.  XV.  23. 
»«  Sur.  n.  187. 116.  LVn.  3.  LXXIH.  8.  LXX.  40.  11  116. 
^^   ^^wUUwbSSLjt  u^^Vj  aXJt,  God  lores  them  that  do  well. 
Sur.  n.  196.   or  "he  loyes  the  pure*',  ^y^LXjo  Sur.  IL  223. 

"them  that  deal  justly"  V.  49.  n.  191.  HI.  140.  V.  73.  XV.  23. 
Vn.  29.  34. 
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earth  and  of  all  that  is  between  them;^*  it  also  adds: 
to  Him  beloDgs  their  goyemment; ' '  His  word  of  .com-« 
maud  most  be  obeyed;'^  His  are  the  treasures  of 
heaven  and  earth*  as  well  as  the  powers  which  are 
tfaereiut  and  His  energy  is  indefatigable.'*  All  human 
events  and  deeds  are  to  be  ascribed  to  His  irresis- 
tible Omnipotence.  Hence  the  reason,  why  so  much 
weight  is  given  to  the  formula:  ""so  GodunUr  which 
is  constantly  upon  the  lips  of  the  Moslem.'*  As  the 
most  convincing  deinonstrations  of  God's  onmipotent 
power,  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  the  future  Re- 
surrection of  the  dead,  are  instanced.'^ 

The  Omniicience  of  God  is  also  mentioned  in 
alnlost  every  Sura,  and  in  the  second  chapter  alone, 
wa  have  at  least  twenty  six  expressions  to  the  effect, 
that  ""God  knows  and  sees  all  ye  do;**  He  has  the 
keys  of  knowledge  and  in  the  dark  furrows  of  the 
eairth,  happens  nothing  which  is  not  entered  into  the 
book  of  God;  the  secrets  of  the  heart  are  known  to 
Him.'^ 

*»  Sur.  XLIV.  7.  n.  20.  106.  109.  VI.  101.  102. 

"  Sur.  II.- 107.  256.  286.  IV.  130.  IX.  118. 

^*  Sur.  11.  lis.  m.  47.  VI,  73.  XDL.  30.  XXXVI.  82.  XL.  70. 
XXni.  82.  XX.  16. 

«»  Sot  LXm.  7.  XLVHI.  7.  XXXI.  28. 

^  aJLtf  ^L&j  yj\  Deo  Tolenie.  cfr.  &9  o  xfSgicfjs  ^eX^d'Q  wd, 
ti^aofAif.  James  IV  13.  15.  Act.  XVIH.  21.  1  Cor.  IV.  19.  H^br. 
VI.  4.  Soe  also  analogies  in  Classics:  $chneekentrarger  Com.  in 
Epi.  Jac  ad  locum.  Sur.  XVIII.  25. 

"  Creation:  Sur.  XTV.  11.  IIL  191.  192.  XLV.  3—5.  LL 
20—22.  X.  6  7.  XXX.  20—25.  XIII.  4.  5.  XXIV.  44.  45.  Be- 
iSTrection:  XVII  50.  51. 98.  99;  XXIIL 12—14. 15. 16.  XXXII.  7. 
XXI.  104.  XXXVI.  78-81.  U.  260. 

»•  Sur.VL58.  XXXIV.  2.  XI.  6. 7.  XXXIV.  2— 4.  IL  235. 236. 
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Next  to  'the  Omnipotence  of  God  His  Mercy  ^  is 
most  prominently  set  forth  and  to  these  two  attributes 
all  the  rest  are  deemed  subordinate.^*  As  the  Koran 
ignores  God's  holy  will  and  purpose  of  love  to  save 
the  world  in  righteousnesis ,  its  conception  of  the  di- 
vine Mercy  could  not  fail  to  prove  a  most  revolting 
carricature.  The  formula :  '''In  the  name  of  the  ntost 
merciful  God^  has  indeed  become  the  Shibboleth 
of  Islamism, '®  being  the  superscription  to  every  chap- 
ter, with  the  exception  only  of  the  ninth  Sura;  and 
is  to  Mohanmiedans  what  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  to 
Christians.  The  application  of  the  BismiUah  is  ac- 
companied with  the  most  magical  effects^*  not  only 
are  all  letters  and  public  documents  inscribed  with 
it,  but  it  is  worn  as  a  talisman  against  6vil  spirits  ; 
nor  is  meat  considered  eatable  to  this  day  except 
the  animal  has  been  killed  ''in  the  name^  of  the  most 
merciful  God."** 

To  the  Mercy  of  God  are  ascribed  the  oomforts 
of  life;  such  as  rest  at  nighty  the  services  of  brute 
beasts  and  the  production  of  the  earth.''    Among 

'*  8;*^  «Jt  iLmJi^  ig^  wwA$^  seripgit  super  animam  Buam 
elementiam.   Sar.  YI.  12. 

^  (H^r^  \j^^y^^  ^^  M*^  u^  the  name  of  God  the  most 
meroiAil,  is  briefly  called  Bismillah. 

'^  "When  these  in^rds  were  first  revealed/  quotes  Ahu  Zaid 
from  a  Moslem  auUior  **the  clouds  fled  to  the  east^  the  winds  were 
hushed, -the  sea  roared,  the  animals  pricked  up  their  ears  to  listen, 
the  demons  were  chased  with  fiery  darts  from  hearen,  God  swore 
he  would  bless  all.  upon  whom  his  name  was  caUed,  and  whosoerer 
should  utter  these  words  would  enter  Paradise."  See  also  Sur.  V.  5. 
n.  175.  XVI.  115.  VI.  21. 

"  Sur.  XL.  63.  XVI.  5—8.  XXXIV.  0.  XLH.  19.  XXXV. 
1—3.  XL.  80— 82.  LVIL25. 
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spiritual  mercies  are  enumerated,  the  Revektion  of 
the  true  Religion;  speciallj  the  sending  down  of  the 
Koran.*'  The  revelation  of  Islamism  is  called  the 
perfection  of  divine  Love  and  Mercy,  and  the  Mission 
of  Mohammed  is  said  to  have  heen  granted  out  of 
compassion  to  all  creatures.  **  The  sin-forgiving  Mercy 
of  God  is  characterized  as  an  act,  altogether  capri- 
cious and  arbitrary,  being  overruled  by  His  irresistible 
power.  ""He  forgiveth  whom  he  pleasethf*  is  one  of 
the  standing  phrases  of  the  Koran.  The  Holiness  of 
God  being  disowned  the  divine  Mercy  is  consequently 
made  dependent  on  the  imperfect  services  of  man. 
God  is  represented  as  willing  to  pardon  sin  upon 
man's  repentance:  ""But  as  for  those  who  repent  and 
amend,  and  make  known  what  they  have  concealed, 
I  will  be  turned  unto  them,  for  I  am  easy  to  be  re- 
conciled and  merciful.*'  '^  But  faith,  that  is  the  acknow- 
ledgement of  Mohammed  as  the  greatest  of  all  Apos- 
tles,— is  the  most  meritorious  of  all  virtues;  whoso- 
ever, believes  in  the  prophet  and  repents,  receives 
pardon  and  a  free  admission  into  Paradise.'*  Thus 
no  one  need  fear  lest  the  standard  of  repentance  and 
good  works  might  be  beyond  his  reach;  and  with  such 
views  of  God's  Holiness  and  Mercy  the  Koran  is 
quite  consistent  in  repeatedly  declaring,  that  none 
need  despair  of  obtaining  Mercy.*'  As  the  Mercy  of 
Allah  is  manifested  by  the  arbitrary  acts  of  a  capri- 

"  SuT.  Xn.  39.  n.  90.  105.  235. 

•*  Sur.  V.  4.  XXI.  100.  "  Sur.  H.  155.  162. 

••  Sur.  XXIX.  7.  XXm,l.  59.  XVm.31.9.  XIX.  95.  XX.  71. 
ZXJ.  94.  XXn.  14.  111.  135.  136. 
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cious  pXentate,  so  is  hi^  Rigkteoumeis  by  the  ^ork- 
iog  of  an  uncontrollable  power.  The  Righteousness 
of  God  recompences  and  punishes  in  this  life  and.  in 
the  life  to  come;  and  is  termed  the  reward  from 
Heaven,  the  wrath  of  God,  the  revenge  of  the  Lord, 
who  is  powerfiil  and  swift  in  bringing  man  to  account. 
He  is  Lord  of  the  day  of  Judgment,  and  not  indif- 
ferent to  what  we  do.  ^^  But  God  is  said  to  lay  snares, 
deceive  and  mock  in  administering  Righteousness.^* 
The  Justice  of  God  is  frequently  alluded  to  under 
the  figure  of  a  balance.  Good  and  evil  of  the  size  of 
the  smallest  atom  shall  meet  with  its  just  recom- 
pence;  only  with  this  difference,  that  good  works 
will,  be  rewarded  two  or  tenfold  whilst  evil  deeds  will 
meet  with  simple  punishment.  ^^ 

3.  That  Mohanuned  should  have  received  the 
biblical  doctrine  of  the  world  having  been  created  by 
God  in  the  beginning  of  time,  is  neither  astonishing 
nor  meritorious.  In  some  places  the  Koran  assigns 
six  days  for  the  creation,  in  others  only  four.*^  Con- 
cerning man's  formation,  it  states,  —  God  made  man 
firom  clay  or  earth,  and  endowed  him  with  a  beautiful 
form.  That  the  woman  was  formed  out  of  a  rib  is 
no  where  stated  in  the  Koran,  but  the  Sonna  sup- 

'^  A  woman  condemned  to  hell  was  pardoned,  becanse  on 
passing  a  weH,  she  tied  up  her  ass  and  gave  water  to  a  dog  on  the 
point  of  perishing  from  thirst.  Fundgruben  I.  pag  278.  quoted 
from  the  Sonna.     Sar.  XXXIX.  53.  XII.  87.  XV.  53.  54. 

>»  Sur.IL58.61.  IIL5.II.  XL.3.n.  168.221.  1.4.  IL74.85. 

»•  Sur.  Vm.  29.  IDL  63.  XXyH  51.  LXXXVI.  15.  16.  IV. 
14.  15.   IX.  51. 

*•  Sur.  XCrX.  7.  8.  XUL  39.  VI.  170.  XVL  88. 

«^  Sor.  X  3.  XL  9.  L.37.  LVIL  4.  XU.  8—11. 
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plies  the  omission :  *  * "  Treat  women  with  consiaeration, 
for  the  wife  was  formed  out  of  a  crooked  rib,  and  the 
best  of  them  bears  traces  of  the  crooked  rib;  if  thou 
seek  te  make  it  straight  it  ¥^11  break ,  if  thou  leave 
it  alone,  it  will  continue  to  be  crooked.  Treat  women 
with  consideration.'* 

The  Koran  teaches,  that  the  soul  of  man  is  en- 
dowed with  power  for  good  and  evil^  and  is  known 
only  to  God;  that  God  has  implanted  in  man  an 
inclination  for  good  and  evil;  and  in  harmony  with 
the  doctrine  of  predestmation,  it  affirms  that  man's 
moral  liberty  consists  only  in  choosing  the  one  or  the 
other.  ^'  The  external  condition  of  Adam  is  described 
to  have  been  one  of  great  felicity;  the  place  of  his 
original  abode  to  have  been  heaven — no  distinction 
being  made  between  an  eatthly  and  a  heavenly  Pa- 
radise,—  and  his  knowledge  to  have  surpassed  that 
of  the  angels.  ^^  Adam  and  Eve  were  neither  to 
hunger  nor  thirst,  nor  feel  their  nakedness,  which 
the  learned  doctors  explain  by  assuming  that  they 
were  covered  with  hair !  *  *  Of  their  immortally,  nothing 

"  Sur.  Vn.  12.  XV.  26.  27.  XVH.  62.  XXXVlH.  72.  cfr.  VL 
2.  XX.  51.  XXXVn.  11.  XL.  65.  LXV.  3.  LXXXH.  7.  8.  and 
FundsTuben  L  No.  389.  pag.  276. 

*'  Sar.  LV.  4.  XVH  86.  and  XCI.  8.  it  is  said  of  God: 
\,^ySj%   \j^\yAi  1.^1  gH  clandestino  instincta  docoit  (s.  inspi« 

rarit  in)  animam  malitiam  suam  et  pfetaiem  suam ;  and  it  will  be 
found  diffioolt  tor  explain  it  otherwise. 

**  Sur  n.  30-36.  35.   VIL  20.  13.  25. 

**  So  Jalvja  expounds  in  Sur.  XX.  116.  117.  the  *'non  oris  nu- 
dus;*'  and  he  deserves  the  ironical  note  of  Maraceius  Prod.  tV.  107. 
col.  1.  and:  Refut.  in  loco  IV.  p.  448:  **Duo8,  scilicet  urso8t  non 
homineaf  oreayevat  Deus!" 
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is  mentioned  in  the  I^ran;  on  the  contrary  it  is 
the  uniform  opinion  of  this  book,  that  mortality  es- 
sentially belongs  to  human  nature.  ^^  Much  is  said 
of  the  superior  knowledge  of  man  in  his'  primal  state 
but  nothing  of  his  moral  perfection. 

The  history  of  man's  fall  is  closely  interwoven 
with  that  of  Satan.  ""We  created  you  and  afterwards 
formed  you,  and  then  said  unto,  the  angels,  worship 
Adam,  and  they  all  worshipped  him,  except  Eblis 
who  was  not  of  those  who  worshipped;"*^  upon  which 
Eblis  was  ejected  from  Paradise  and  "^  caused  them 
to  fall  through  deceit."*^  The  fall  of  man  therefore 
was  brought  about  by  the  devil  in  order  to  revenge 
himself;  by  the  destruction  of  the  happiness  of  our 
first  parents.  The  Koran  making  no  difference  be- 
tween the  tree  of  knowledge  and  the  tree  of  Ufe  teaches, 
that  the  devil  tempted  man,  to  «at  of  the  tree  of  im- 
mortality and  the  punishment  which  ensued  was  Adam's 
banishment  from  Paradise,,  and  the  enmity  which 
should  spring  up  between  man  and  man,  which  to 
Mohammed's  mind  was  the  extreme  point  of  human 
misery.  The  nature  of  sin  appears  to  be  suckt  as  lo 
cause  the  earth  only,  to  be  corrupted;*'  for  a  correct 
notion  of  it:  as  a  moral  offence  against  the  Divine 
Majesty,  we  vaiidy  seek  in  the  Koran; 'nor  is  the 

"  Sur.  LVI.  62.  XXI.  36.  m.  186.  IV.  77.  To  obtain  exemp- 
tion from  death  the  tempter  entices  them  to  eat  of  the  forbidden 
tree.   Sur.  XX.  218. 

•'  Sur.  Vn.  10—26. 

*•  Eblis,  i/*JLjl  from  diafidkos;  Satan,  ^j^LIijlA  from  "HJ^J 

**  Sur.  vn.  25.  cfr.  n.  36.  \jtv^\  ^  JumJI  corramper*  in 
tenra.  IL  27.  Xm.  27.  XL7IL  22.  XIL  73.  T.XXXTX.  11.  12. 
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fearful  truth  of  original  sin  ever  acknowledged.  Hence 
it  was  sufficient,  that  Adam  should  be  instructed.'^ 
and  left  with  a  promise  of  future  direction  from  God*  *  * 
This  direction  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  Koran;  on 
receiving  which,  man  is  certain  of  eternal  bliss;  but 
its  rejection  is  the  sin  which  of  all  others  is  unpar^ 
donable.  We  here  perceive  the  utter  hollowness  and 
ialsity  of  the  creed  of  the  Koran,  in  which  the  denial 
of  the  Holiness  of  God  and  the  moral  depravity 
of  man  revenges  itself:  had  both  these  fundamental 
doctrines  been  acknowledged,  the  need  of  Redemption 
would  necessarily  have  been  felt;  as  it  now  stands,  a 
meaningless  petition  for  mercy,  is  substituted  for  the 
teaching  "^of  salvation  in  righieouvMnr  and  the 
Koran  presents  merely  the  unauthenticated  message 
of  a  pseudo-prophet,  as  a  ^direction/* 

4.  The  next  point  we  shall  notice  among  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Koran  is  the  Pneumatology  of  Islamism, 
as  forming  an  essential  branch  of  its  system.  Among 
intelligent  beings,  angels  occupy  the  highest  rank; 
they  were  created  before  man  and  take  a  considerable 
part  in  the  dispensation  of  God*s  providential  govern- 
ment.'* They  are  represented  as  having  been  created 

*®  Adam  was  taught  \zA^iSi  words,  which  he  was  to  repeat; 
Snr.  n.  37.38.  Maraccio:  ** verba,  quibos  peteret  reniam  peccati 
sui." 

'^  ^Jjft :  direetio ,  which  according  to  Jelladdin  is  none  other 
bnt  the  \iy\%  wLs5,  the  Koran  and  the  apostle,  liber  et  legatus. 

*'  ^Ol^  messenger  like  the  Hebrew  ^Mbtt  to  be  desired  from 
1^^,  <iSUf  IV.  misit  related  with  "^^r^.  That  the  angels  are  superior 
to  man  may  be  gathered  from  Sur.  XXXVIL  8.  IL 
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from  fire/^  and  as  possessing  a  subtle,  penetrating, 
etberial  nature.^*  As  ministering  servants  they  are 
near  God,  but  tbat  they  are  boly  is  nowbere  stated 
in  tbe  Koran,  tbe  notion  of  sinless  purity  being  fo- 
reign to  tbe  autbor  of  tbat  book.  Tbe  only  allusion 
to  tbe  purity  of  angels  is  to  be  found  in  tbe  Sonna, 
wbere  we  are  told,  tbat  tbey  never  enter  a  bouse,  in 
wbicb  a  dog  i&  to  be  found! *^  Angels  generally  appear 
in  buman  form;  tbus  Gabriel  sbovred  bimself  botb  to 
Mobammed,  and  to  Mary.  Sbould  infidels  demand  tbe 
appearance  of  an  angel  to  convince  tbem,  it  is  stated, 
tbat  God  would  bave  to  clotbe  bim  as  a  man  for  tbeir 
sake.  Animals  are  capable  of  seeing  angels  or  devils: 
"If  you  bear  a  cock  crow,  pray  for  mercy ,  for  it  bas 
seen  an  angel;  but  wben  ye  bear  an  ass  bray,  take 
refuge  witb  Grod,  for  tbe  ass  bas  seen  a  devil,"*®  Tbe 
Koran  speaks  also  of  an  invisible  presence  at  tbe 
battle  of  Honein,  wb^e  tbe  Moslem  army  trusting 
to  tbeir  numerical  strength  were  at  first  repelled,  but 
at  last  gained  tbe  victory  tbrougb  tbe  heavenly  host, 
which  tbey  saw  not. 

"  ^b  y^,  Sot.  Vn.  12.  XXX.  Vm.  77.  LV.  16.  XV.  27. 
Hebrew  Theology  speaks  of  an  angel  ^fi^^l^M,  fire  of  God.  Ode  de 
angelis  pag.  312,  Origen  describes  tbe  body  of  angels  as  di^f.^a 
and  dvyoeidss  q<og,  Tatian  ascribes  to  them  a  nvevfiatiKi]  avfAnTJ^tg 
<nc  nvyoSf  (&g  utiQog,   See  also  Sur.  XV.  27. 

'*  "Nous  sommes  tenus  de  croire,  que  ce  sent  des  corps  subtils, 
purs,  formes  de  lumiere,  qui  ne  mangetit,  qui  ne  boiyent,  qui  ne 
dorment  et  qui  n*ont  ni  sese.  ni  appetit  charnel,  ni  pere  ni  mere." 
Moslem  Confession  of  fkith  Reland.  pag.  11. 

''  vJL$^  l4Ai  Uuj  UubLJt  Jl^  Ju^  non  entrant  angeli 
domum  in  quo  canis  est.  Ode  de  angelis  p.  452.  Fundgrub.  I.  p.  187. 
No.  354. 

••  Fundgrub.  L  No.  383.  pag.  278. 
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A  belief  in  the  existence  of  angels  is  an  essential 
article  of  the  creed  of  the  Koran:  ""he  is  an  infidel, 
who  is  an  enemy  of  God,  of  his  prophets  and  angels, 
especially  of  Gabriel  and  Michael/*'^  The  same 
teaching  is  maintained  in  the  creed  of  Islamism  as 
translated  by  Reland/^  Gabriel  is  considered  the 
most*  celebrated  angel,  to  be  prevailing  in  his  inter- 
cessions, of  great  power  and  might ,  and  chief  medi- 
ator of  divine  revelations;  he  is  called  the  Spirit,  or 
the  Spirit  of  holiness;**  in  order  to  magnify  him  the 
Koran  invents  a  variety  of  fables.  ^^  Gabriel  h  par 
excellence  the  angel  of  Islamism;  and  the  mention  of 
Michael  in  the  above  quotation,  is  doubtless  out  of 
compliment  to  the  Jews,  as  Mohammed  considered 
him  to  be  their  gui^dian. 

In  several  Suras  Mohammed  swears  by  the  angels; 
in  these  they  are  described  as  ordering  and  settling 
affairs,  as  reading  the  counsels  of  God;  abstracting 
the  soul  from  the  body  in  the  agony  of  death ;.  guiding 
the  righteous  into  Paradise;  running  swiftly  and  ful- 
fillijig  God's  demands  with  diligence;  spreading  their 
wings;  conveying  admonition  and  bestring  the  burdens 
of  {HToph^cy/^  Among  their  heavenly  offices,  are  the 
contemplation  and  adoration  of  the  divine  Majesty, 

•'  Sur.  n.  98.  286.   IV.  135. 

^  **C*e8t  one  des  conditions  absolues  de  la  foi,  de  lea  anges, 
aimer  tous;  c*e8t  une  infid^lit^,  de  les  hair,  ou  d*eii  hair  an  seal; 
et  quioonque  ne  se  sottcie  point  de  oroire  en  eox,  ni  de  les  aimer — 
qu'il  soit  tenu  pour  inlidele.  O  Dieu,  preserre  nons  d'infidelit^.'* 
Reland  Le^.  IV.  No.  4.  pag.  12. 

"  Snr.  LX2LXI.  20.  19.  LHI.  5.  6.         ••  Sur.  XX.  94. 

*'  Sur.XXXVILl.  3.  LXXIX.  1.  2. 3. 4. 5.  LXXYILl.2.3.  5. 
LL  1.  2.  3.  4. 
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an<}  making  processions  around  the  throne  of  God;** 
the  consideration  and  the  writing  down  of  the  mys-* 
teries  of  God;  the  act  of  intercession  fox  the  faith- 
ful is  not  however  restricted  to  Gabriel.®'  Among 
their  earthly  offices  are  enumerated  that  of  trans- 
mitting fresh  rcTelations  to  those  whom  God  has 
chosen;  counting  the  days  .of  men,  and  specially  pro- 
tecting, blessing,  and  comforting  believers ;  at  death 
they  examine  and  pass  a  preliminary  judgment  upon 
the  departed  soul:®*  "How  will  it  be  with  the.  un- 
believers, when  the  angels  shall  make  them  diie  and 
beat  their  feces  and  backs."®*  K.the  departed  soul, 
on  being  examined,  disavow  M'ohampied,  the  two 
angels  present  on  the^occA^^ion,  will  inflict  such  a 
blow  on  the  head  of  the  .poor  victim,  as  would 
be  sufficient  to  crush  and  dislodge  mountains.®® 
Lastly,  the  angels  are  active  in  the  day  of  Judgment^ 
and  have  their  appointed  functions  in  hell  and  Para- 
dise; eight  of  then!  will  bear  the  throne  of  the  Judge 
of  the  world,  the  rest  will  be  filed  in  lines  on  each 
side ;  Judgment  being  passed ,  they  will  convey  the 
just  to  Paradise  and  drive  the  wicked  into  telL®' 

"  Sur.  Xm.  15.  XJJ.  37.  XXL  19. 20.  XVI.  49.  XXXIX.  75. 
XL.  8.   XLII.  4. 

•»  Sur  LH.  37.  XXXVn.  10.  LXXX.  12—15.  XXXIH.  41. 
U.  lai.   XL.  8—10. 

"  Sur.  XLIL  60.  XCVH.  XXII.  76.  XXL  26—30.  t.  16. 
XXIIL  114.  Vra*9.  XLI.  30.  XXXIU.  53.  LXXXVI.  4.  VL  60. 
LXXn.  27.  28.  xm.  13.  LXXXn  8—14.  XXXn.  12.  VIL  38. 
VI.  94.   XLVU.  27.   Vm.  53. 

"  Sur.  XLIX.  27. 

**  Fundgrr.  I.  No.  468.  p.  290.  No.  173.  p.  167.  also  Commeiita. 
Maracc.  SchoL  Sur.  IL  161.'  pag.  67. 

«'  Sur.  LXXXTX.  23.  LXXVIIL  18.  LXX.  4.  5.  XXV.  23. 
XXXVIL  23.  LXIX.  30.  XLIV.  46. 
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ing  firom  certaiii  meataare  iJso  hiB  works.  ^^  Pro* 
digals  are  called  the  brethren  of  Satan;  but  be  i^ 
said  to  be  chiefly  skilled  in  placing  the  sin  of  opposing 
Islamism  in  an  alluring  light;  ^^  and  to  these  decep- 
tions the  prophets  are  particularly  exposed.  Divine 
revelations  are  alleged  to  be  abstracted  by  the  devil 
and  his  own  falsehoods  substituted;  this  is  educed 
from  Mohammed*s  own  experience: ^*  a  poor  comfort 
for  his  followers!  who  have  the  sad  and  perplexing 
task  of  separating  in  the  Koran  what  is  from  Grod, 
and  what  from  the  Wicked  One.  To  relieve  the 
minds  of  the  faithfrd  from  too  much  disquietude,  it 
is  added,  that  the  power  of  Satan  extends  only  so  far 
as  God  permits.*®  The  Koran  however  contains  no- 
thing which  bears  any  comparison  with  the  extravagant 
teaching  of  the  Sonna  upon  this  point  of  Moslem 
divinity.** 

Genii,*'  a  class  of  beings  otherwise  called  demons, 

"  Sur.  n.  160.  IV.  118.  VI.  141.142.  n.l71.  IV.  117— 119. 
V.  99.  100.  V.  4.   XVn.  53.   XIL  100. 

»•  Sur.  XVn.  27.  Vra.  50.  XV.  38.  XVI.  63.  XXIX.  38. 
XXXV.  36.  8.    XLI.  25. 

"  Sur.  VI.  12  XXn.  63.  54.  UII.  18—23.  VI.  67.  Sur.XU. 
42.  forgeifulness  is  also  the  work  of  Satan. 

«•  Sur.  LVm.  10.  XXXIV.  35.  IV.  47.  XVI.  99,  100.  XV. 
38.  XVn.  10.  VIL  200.  201.   CXIV.  4. 

•*   Fnndgrubeii  No.  374.  pag.  277. 

^  Three  forma:  J^UoJI,  J)^t  and  &LsaJt;  the  irst  signi- 
fies Oenii  more  in  the  abstrctei,  the  second  in  eancreio;  third,  in 
edUcHvo,  The  Greek  9Vfig>ai,  vopLadeq  xcm  dmpions  ean  only  par^ 
tjalljr  be  compared  with  the  Moslem  Oenii ;  the  Rabbinical  Q^ti  or 
fi^lQ  are  also  different  from  tlieir  having  come  into  existence  after 
tile  human  race,  whilst  the  Genii  of  Islamism  were  thought  to  hare 
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r-fhe  term  being  promiaeuoitfly  applied  to  both 
aagels  and  devils  —  are  sometimes  treated  as  a  uoq^ 
descript  link  between  good  and  Men  angejs:  they, 
like  the  angels,  are  created  of  fire  and  partake  of 
their  general  character;  Mohammed  took  them  under 
his  pastoral  charge,  and  read  the  Koran  to  them.®' 
Some  of  the  Genii  seem  to  be  of  the  fallen,  others 
rank  more  among  the  pmre  angels;  .but  much  con- 
fusion respecting  them  prevails  in  the  Koran.  Idola- 
ters are  said  to  worship  and  believe  in  them.®*  As 
devils,  they  are  described  to  be  friends  of  the  un^ 
believers,  to  whom  they  communicate  what  they  occa- 
sionally pick  up  from  the  conversations  of  angels; 
but  the  Koran  must  not  be  considered  to  proceed 
from  them.®*  The  Genii  orDjins  are  said  to  rove  over 
hill  and  dale,  displaying  their  sprite-like  nature,  espe- 
cially at  nigkt;^^  none  among  men  had  so  great  a 
power  over  them  as  Solomon,  for  he  had  in  his  army, 
not  only  men  and  birds,  but  also  Genii,  who  made 

been  created  long  before  mankind.  '  t^y^  answers  to  the  Genitut 
of  the  Latins;  gmere,  gign&rt  or  yerpat,  fi^om  which  this  word  is 
generally  derived,  has  been  traced  to  the  Sanscrit, — ^Wahl  pag.  632. 
633. — where  dshan  signifies  to  be  produced,  begotten,  created, 
born.   SeeBuxtorf  lex.  Talm.  Bab.  yerb. 'I^ti 

"  Sur.LV.14.15.  XXXVn.158.  LV.31.  LXXn.l.  XVra.51. 

•*  Snr.  XXXIV.  40.  compare  with  this  a  ^et  fa  Sdrtj,  dtufio- 
ftotq  Siei,  nal  ov  Qe<S  1  Cor.  X.  20. 

"  Snr.  Vn.  28.  VI..  112.  XIX.  82.  XXXVH.  7—10.  LXXH. 
8.  9.  XXVL  219*   11  guards  himself  yerse  209. 

**  ^'SBenn  bic  Slad^i  etnBnt^t  ^alitt  eittc  Stnahtn  g»  ^aufe,  bum  bk 
XcitffI  inen  ^entm  git  bi'efer  ©iunbe;  fd^ltefe  betn  Tf^x  anb  tuft  ben  ^rtn 
on,  Idfd^e  beitte  icm^t  au4  tmb  tuft  ben^enn  air,  fieforge  bcioe  9R\liff 
fjSfiAvi^ft  isnb  ntfe  >en  #fnnt  an,  betft  bdne  t^ffSffe )»  vnb  ntfc  beti  l^tvm  on.'* 
9ttiib9iaB.  L  Ko.  375.  pag.  277. 

I» 
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for  him,  "^whateVef'he  pleased  of  palaces- and  statues, 
large  dishes  like  fish-ponds  and  cauldrons,  standing 
firm  on  their  trevets/'f^  Ltet  these  skilful  artificers 
should  cease  from  work  afler  Solomon*s  dqath,  the 
event  was  concealed  from*  them,  but  they  at  length 
discovered  it  on  perceiving  a  worm  eating  the 
staff  upon  which  the  dead  king  was^  leaning:  then 
the  Genii  declared,  had  they  known  the  truth,  they 
would  not  have  continued  at  so  degrading  an  occu- 
pation. As  an  instance  of  the  swiftness  of  these  Genii 
the  Koran  gravely  relates,  that  one  of  them  brought 
the  throne  of  the  queen  of  Sheba  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  ^ye,  and  placed  it  before  Solomon.  The  uncer- 
tainty which  prevails  in  the  Koran  respecting  the 
Genii,  is  less  indeed  than  that  regarding  angels  and 
devils;  probably  owing  to  the  fluctuating  sources  from 
whence  Mohanuned  derived  his  information. 

6.  The  Resurrection  of  the  dead  an^  the  Judg- 
ment to  come  are  fiilly  taught  in  the  Koran,  concer- 
ning wl^ich  detailed  descriptions  are  not  wanting.  ^^ 
"^ Surely  those  who  believe,-  Jews,  Christians  and  Sa- 
bians,  whosoever  believeth  in  God  and  the  Last  Day 
and  doeth  that  which  is  right  they  shall  have  their 
reward  with  their  Lord."®*  Each  man  therefore  will 

*^  Snr.  XXXVm.  40.  Others  he  kept  in  chaiiu.  XXVII.  18. 38. 
XTTTV  12    l3. 

«•  Sur.  Xm50.61.  L,40— 43.  LXXV.3— 15.  XXm.102— 
115.  L.16— 33.  XXV.  12— 21.  LIL  13— 16.  UV.  46-49.  3U.IV. 
»-^15.   XLVn.  19. 

**  ^j^A^i^j  '^XdCjJy  t^c>li»  ^JJtt.Jews,  Christians 
and  S^biAas.  Tbm  latter  her^  not  the  worshlppAv  of  ^'^^^  M^f 
although  they  are  also  called  ^^yioJUai^  or  ^^^LaJI  hj  Arab 
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be  judged  by  tbe  ligbt  he  possesses;  this  is  more 
plainly  set  forth,  in  another  passage: —  "^On  a  certain 
day  we  will  call  all  men  to  Judgment  with  their 
guides,  every  one -with  the  book  of  his  actions  in  his 
right  hand,  and  they  shall  read  it  and  they  ;^hall  not 
be  wronged  a  thread."  ^^  Here  is  clearly  an  allusion 
to  the  di£Perent  religions  existing  before  Mohammed^s 
time.  Every  one,  the  Koran  declares,  will  bear  his 
own  burden,  and  no  satis&ction  or  substitute  will  be 
accepted;**  nor  will  intercession  from  any  be  admis- 
sible on  that  day;  not  even  Gabriel  will  be  allowed 
to  intercede:  this  privilege  is  reserved  to  Mohammed 
alone:*'  hence  his  cognomen  among  the  prophets 
of  "the  intercessor/' 

Commentators  inform  us  that  the  souls  of  pro- 
phets are  at  once  admitted  into  Paradise,  but  those 
of  martyrs  abide  in  the  crops  of  green  birds,  .^hich 

writers ;  but  the  *'Mendai  Juchanan"  as  the  disciples  of  John  the 
Baptist  are  called  in  Sjriac ;  from  j;a6a<  baptise.   Sur.  EL  61/» 

••  Sur.  XVn.  72— 73.  JuOi  signifies  like  t&e  Hebrew  ^IrriD, 
thread,  "JVuim"  not»  hair  as  Wahl  and  Sale  give  it. 

•^  Sur.  X.  41.  XVn.  15.  11.  135.  142.  UIL  88.  XXXIX.  S. 
XLV.  15.  XXXV.  18.  XXDL  12.  13.  XVI.  25.   HL  90. 

*'  Sur.  LUL  28.  LXXVm.  37.  XXI.  2a  29.  In  the  laii  pais- 
sage:  ** except  him^whom  God  will;"  ig^^)^  O^  ^'  cfr. XXXIV. 
23.  If  doubts  remain,  they,  are  Temored  by  the  Sonna..  *3ebem 
(Pvo^eieu  loitrb  von  bcm.^emi  ^^dnmg  einer  iBitte  heniUiqt  34  i^t  ben 
^m,  bdf  x6i  in  jbiefet  itnb  hi  {enn  lEBcft  ®«rtrci«  mmti  SRoVt^ftbn 
md^te."'  Again:  «3d|  Bin  Ui^^en  Ui  9lfn(4ni  am  Sage  M  ^ettdftii .... 
3^  ttxrfe  mi(fy  »of  bent  X^tone  9p1M  nieber^  nnb  ed  erf^allt  bie  etmrnt: 
Wbf^.  Iftht  Uh  ^atipt  m^t  I  it^t  %kxfpxa6it  tin,  nnb  f!e  ipkb  tt^xt,  ^t* 
Sc^Tt,  e«  pkb  bit  ^^eiUeleti  toefben."'  Wahl  pag.415.  Nota  o.  Beta 
then  is  Antichrist! 
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eat  the  fruit  and  drink  th«  water  of  Paradise;  tliat 
other  departed  spirits  remain  near  their  sepulchres; 
spme  imagine  them  near  the  well-t^f  Zemzem.  others 
place  them  in  the  lowest  heaven  with  Adam;  some 
hide  them  in  the  great  trumpet  which  the  archangel 
witt^  sound  at  the  Resurrection;  and  others  again 
make  them  dwell  in  white  birds  beneath  the  throne 
of  God!  The  souls  of  the  wicked  are  confined  in  a 
dungeon  under  a  green  rock,  or,  according  to  a  tra- 
dition frt>m  Mohammed,  placed  beneath  the  jaws  of 
the  devil  to  be  tormented.  One  part  of  the  body,  the 
rump-bone,  is  preserved  to  serve  as  a  base  for  the 
new  body.  The  dead,  will  appear  from  the  grave  in 
three  classes,  some  walking  on  foot,  some  riding, 
others  will  come  forth  with  their  faces  on  the  groutid; 
each  according  to  his  merit/ 

Descriptions  of  hell  and  Paradise  abound  in  the 
Koran;  it  has  been  computed  that  one  sixth  of  it 
is  filled  with  the  details.  He  that  is  punished  lightly 
will  be  shod  with  shoes  of  fire,  the  heat  of  which 
will  make  his  skuU  boil  like  a  cauldron.  The  happiness 
of  the  blessed  is  depicted  in  colours  not  less  material 
and  revolting:  — gold  and  silver,  precious  stones, 
crowns  of  pearl,  bracdMs  of  gold,  gardens  of  pleasure, 
pleiEtsant  fruits,  sweet  rivers,  aiad  arbours  of  delight, 
ravishing  girls  with  large  black  eyes,  beautiful  youths 
and  aagds,  enchanting  songs  and  sweet  sounding 
beOs;  aU  kinds  of  food  and  beverages;  beasts' for 
ritding  and  Utters^  cpucjiiefif  and  pillows,  silken  cairpets 
and  other  lumiture  embroidered  with  g(dd  and  gems,  ^— 
in  these  and  such  like  material  enjoyments  consist 
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the  glories  of  the. Moslem. heaven !••  According  to 
Mohammed  it  ^wiU  take  1000  years  for  the  meanest 
dweller  in  Paradise  to  see  his  gardens,  wiveS,  ser- 
vants, furniture  and  other  possessions ;  the  portion 
of  the  distinguished  Moslemin  may  be  guessed  from 
this  estimate.  •*  *  '         * 

6.  Among  the  ceremonial  injunctions  of  the  Ko- 
ran, we  first  notice  the  precepts  respecting  ablution$, 
which  however  were  in  use  among  the  Pagan  Arabs,- •* 
having,  it  is  s4id,  been  prescribed  to  Abraham  by 
the  aligel  Gabriel.  *•  With  a  view  of  endowing  them 
with  a  religious  character,  Mohammed  styled  these 
lustrations  to  be  the-  "key  of  prayer.*-  Lest  so  ne- 
cessary a  preparation  for  devotion  should  be  omitted, 
either  from  want  of  water  or  from  colisideration  of 
health,  sand  is  permitted  to  be  u/^ed  instead.  In  this 

^^  These  descriptions  strongly  )remind  us  of  the  sarage  Ideas 
whieh  the  West  Indian  or '8<5ftndinaTian  warriors.;  entettaiaed'oiT 
the  future. existence,  and  Virgil  thus  describes  the  occupatipns  and 
pleasures  of  his  heroeis  in  the  world  to  come:- 

Pars  in  gramineis  exerceDt  membra  pafaiestris 
Contenduni  ludo,  et  fblra  luctantnr  arena. 
Pars  pedibus  piaudunt  choreas^  et  cannina  dipuni' 
—         —         —         — '       quae  gratia  currum 
Anaoramque  ftnt  TiTis,  ^uae  ottra.niteiitet    : 
Pascere  equos ;  eadem  s^q^iitur  teDdfe  f epostos. 

"^^rg^Aeneii  VI.* 
•*  Sur.  XSL  BB.  XLVIL  IS.'  LV,  6*-r7?.  .  •.       . 

•      '*  Herodotlib,IILC.  198..  '    -      . 

**  Al  Jantfabi  in  Vita  Abrah.  Pocock.  Spec.  pag.  903.  Ceip^are 
with  this  the  Spanish  Gospel  of  8t.  Barnabas  chap.  XXfi^  ''Dilo 
Abraham :  Que  harot  yb  panu  serrir  %1  Dios  de  lbs  ianotos  j  pro- 
flMas?  Be^oadio  el  aagel»  V^  a  aquaU»  ftieate.jr  lavate,  porque 
Dios  quiere  hablar  contigo.  Dixo  Abraham,  «omo  teugv  de  toiVarme? 
Luego  el  angel  se  le  appar^cio  como  une  hello  maneebo^  f  «e  laT6 
en  la  luente,  j  le  d!zo, "Abrahaihi  has  como  jo,  T  Abrahiun  S9 
laT6  etc.  etc."' 
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acoommodation  theKcMran  foUoW^  the  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians ^ere  being  an  instance  on  reeord  in  ecclesia- 
stical history,  of  sand  being,  used  instead  of  water  in 
the  administration  of  holy  Baptism,  prior  to  Isk- 
miafn..  ^  ^  Tertullian  notices  the  observance  of  ablutions 
among  the  early  Christians. 

Prayer  is  to  be  offered  up  five  times  a  day;  at 
day-break,  at  noon,  in  the  afternoon,  at  sun-set  and 
oB^  hour  and  a  quarter  after  it.  The  prayer  itself  con- 
sists in  the  constant  repetition  of  certain  small  Suras, 
the  Moslem  confession  of  ftiith,  the  salutation  of  Mo- 
hamnxed  and  of  the. angels.*^  Personal  observation 
will  conyjpice  the  spectator  that  these  acts  of  devotion 
are  not  performed  with  the  solemnity  which  certain 
d€iscripti<Mi8  have  represented  to  the  European  world 
a»  usual;  they^are  rather  the  cold  and  mechanical 
performance  of  {^meritorious  duty,  than  the  outpour- 
ing of -the  heart,  real  devotion  therefore  cannot  be 
expected.  A  maij  may  be  frequently  seen  in  the  act 
of  prostration,  giving  orders  to  his  servant'about  his 
horse,  coffee  or  pip6,  and  then,  continuing  his  devo- 
tions. The.Mohaxmnedan  has  no  oonception  of  prayer 
beyond  his  prescribed  forms  of  vague  and  unmeaning 
repetitions,  to  recite  which,  he  requires  a  string  of  beads, 
resembling  the  rotery  of  the  Ohurch''  of  Rome*.  In 
the  lO^OjOO  verses  of  the  Koran  there  are  hot  so  many 
petitions  as.  in  the  Lord^s  prayer;**  this  book  incul- 

*'  »».  WL  46.  V.  8—9.  *  Geinar.  Berachotli  oap.  IL  Poeoek. 
not.'  ad  P«rt.  Motu  pag.  389.  and  as  used  in  bapltsai,  Gedren.  p.  250. 

••  Sar.m.  188.   H  230.  XXTII.  3.  IV.  46. 

*'•  A  ibouglitftil.  HindtfD  lad  about  19  yeaxs  of  age  was  oror- 
heard  repeating  {he  Lord's  Pmyer  admidst  his  heathenish  deTofions ; 
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cates  a  spirit  too  proud. to  ask  ally  gifts  eteu  from 
heq^ven,. hence  the  arrogant  beariiig  of  the  Mosletet; 
he  wants  nothing  and  asks  nothing,  self-suffiiciencj, 
self-righteousness  and'  a  blind  confidence  in  lus  own 
merits  constitute  lus  entire  ehaoracter.  ThesQ  feelings 
are  strengthened  by  the  ahi^s,  fasting  and  pilgrimages 
which  the  Koran  commands.  Alms  are,  called  "^an 
acceptable  loan  unto  God'*  they  deliver,  from  hell  and 
ensure  a  free  entrance  into  Paradise.  ^>  Specialty 
meritorious  are  contributions  for  the  propagation  of 
Islamism  By  holy  war&re/  and  collections  are^iiU 
noade  among. the  faithftd  for  the  support ^f  religious 
institutions  in  Mohammedan  countries. 

Th^  Koran  teachesthat  charities,  to  ensure,  an 
everlasting  reward,'  are  not  td,  be  dii^tribute^ .  from 
ostentation,  or  with  uncharitable  feelings ; -i- ""fcr  a 
&ir  speech  and  to  forgive  is  better  than  alms  followed 
by  injustice."*  Thfere  is.  however  no  precept  enjoimng 
deeds  of  charity  towards  any  but  the  faithful ;  this  is 
the  more  remarkable  as  kindness  is  frequently  en-^ 
forced  towards  brutes :  Qjor  ought  it  to  be  overlooked 
that  notwithstanding  Moslem  charity. claims  ^hcav^n 
for  ite  reward,  Christian  charity,  admitting  of  no  such 
motive,  far.  exceeds  it.  JFoKtmgwM  coMldered  by 
Mohammed  ^U3  ""^e  gate  of  oreligion,  and  the  breath 
of  him  that  fasteth  is  more  gratefril  to  God  tlian  that 

when  taunted  by  his  friends  with  being  a  Christian,  he  replied,  he 
was  ne  ClnriBiian,  nor  had  he  any  d^sirQ  of  becoming  meb^  b«t  1i)at 
he  had  learnt  that  prayer  n^  School ,  and  'he  ney^r  hiutlieftrd  i»r 
iBoaoeired  language  that  ezprwed  his  wants  or  feelings  so  veil, 
therefore  he  should  ^continue  to.  use  itf  . 

^  Sur.  LYIL  10-rl2.  H.  255.  265—267.     '.  Siir.  H.  265.  366. 
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of  musk/*  The  oAonth  of  Ramadhan  is  one  continued 
fast,  no.  one  being  allowed  to  eat,  drink  or  smoke 
from  sunrise  to  sunset.  Exeeptions  are  made  in  fk« 
vour  of  the  sick,  women  with  child,  old  persons  and 
travellers.*  After  a  day  of  rigorous  fasting  and  sleep- 
ing, foSdws  a  night  of  feasting,  revelry  and  excess. 
The  month  of  Ramadhan  is  chosen  for  fasting  be- 
cause during  that  month  the  Koran  began  to  be  re- 
vealed.* 

The  Hadj,  of  )^ilgrimage  to -Mecca  though  a  pre- 
Ishtmite  rite  is  enforced  by  the  Koran  and  made  an 
impen^tive  du^  to  all  true  believers;*  it  is  to  be  per- 
formed during  the  anciently  sacred  months  with  the 
observance  of  various  precepts,  sacrifices,  ahns  and 
prox^essions.  The  pOgrim  is  allowed  to  trade',  whilst 
perfenning  this  sacred' rite; '  We  have  seen  that  the 
second  Sura,  which  first  ordains  the  Hadj-,  was  re- 
vealed on  Mohammed's  {ujival  at  Medina,  at  a  period 
t  when  his  plans  were  not  sufficiently  matured  to  jpro- 

\  claim  a  universal  religion ;  for  no  other  dian  a  national 

religion  can  p;*escribe  pilgrimages  to  any  specific  lo- 
cality, "f  he  Israelite  indeed  was  to  perform  a  pfl- 
grima'ge*  to  the  temple-  three  times  a  year,  and  this 
ifas  possible  so  long  as  divine  revdatioti  was  confined 
I  to  a  single  nation,  but  when  th«  h6ur  caitie,  in  which 

I  *  Sur.  n.  179—186.  Ramadhan  i^  «lsoT»Ued  y^^  j-S^t 

I  tke  month  o^  paUence.  -^         .  . 

i  ♦  Sur.  n.  191--196.    V.  3;  104— 106.   CIX.4^5.   CVni/t. 

ni.  9o:-w.  zxn.  27—88. 

I  *  Wh«n  at  Jedda,  the  author  .T^bs^rred  an  in6onceiT£ble  varie^ 

of  goods  from  aU  parts  of  the  world  being  hawked  abouf  by  Moslem 
pilgriilis  who  fhouted  forth  the  Mim  of  tlie  highost  bidder. 
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God  was  to  be  worshipped  in  Spirit:  and  in  tilith, 
men  were  neither  to  worship  ift  Jerusalem  nor  on  a 
mountain  in  Samaria.  Mohammed  therefore  in  or- 
daining the  Hady  proved  to  £he  world,  that  his  <}reed 
was  ifeither  adapted  to  all  nations^  nw  origihally  in- 
tended for  any,  But  the  native  tribes  of  Arabia..  If 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca  be  e^n  essential  article  in  the 
teaching  of  the' Koran,  and  if  its  doctrines  are  ex- 
pected to  be  eml^aced  by  afl  nations^  it  follows  that 
all  nations  must  visit  the  Kaaba;^  if  it  be  non- 
essential it  was  folly  to  ordain  a  vain  and  useless 
ceremony;  if  essential  to  l^alvation,  it  was  unjust  and 
inconsistent  to  institute  a  rite  of  such*  momentous 
import/ when. coMparatively  so  few  believers  could 
possibly  pdvferm  it.  Such  inoonsistencies  and  mis- 
calculations ar^  however  not  surprising -in  a  book  l&e 
the  one  whose  dogmas  we  aj^/now  reviewing. 

Some  European  writers  represent  Islamism  as 
destitute  of  sacrijic&s,  but  this  is  a  palpable  mistake. 
**0  true  believer  violate  aot  the  holy  rites  of  God  nor 
the  sacred,  month,  nor  the  off€thig\  nor  the  ^mamiefits 
hung  thereon,*"*  During  the  Ramadhan  1846,  a  Mos- 
lem sacrifice  of  three  sKeeptook  place  m  Jerusaleni 
on  the  occasion  of  three  companies  ^being  discharged 
from  military  service.    Mohamnied  himself  s^t  the 

*  Mohammed  u  aaid  tt  liare  declared  jJiat  \t»  who.  dioi  wiiboat . 
fOTfonniBf  the  Hii4i»  may  as  well  die  a  Jew  or  a  Christiaii.. 

'  tSur;  T.  164"— 106.  Feaee-oiA»rinj(8  exist  amengthe  Anibe^to 
this  day.  Two.  seirants  of  the  author  haying  jonce  ^toareBed ,  on 
tka  ^y*  they  wwe  reeonei'led,  they  eacrifieed  a  Aeep,^  deelaring 
ewli'Wte  the  usage  oF  their  coQnlrymesi. 
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emnple  of  siaprificmg  during  his  pilgrimages  to  Mecca.  * 
To, this  may  be.^ded  that  every  wimd  slaughtered 
for.  use,  may  be  considered  an  immolation,  being 
killed,  "in  the  name  of  the  most  merciful"  God.  •  Most 
of  the  reUgious  rites  connected  i^ith  the  Hadj^  the 
pilgrim,  garment,  the  shaving  of  the  head,  the  throwing 
of  stones  at  Djumrah,  the  cirCumambulation  of  the 
KaiLba,  the  kissing  of  the  black  stone,  the  sacrifices, 
and  almost  ^very  other  itepi  too  tedious  to  entgixeratet 
were  .borrowed  from  the  pre<-Islamite  religion  of  the 
Arabs. 

Ciriiumcidon,  though  a  part  of  the  ritual  of  Is- 
lamism  upon  which  no  smaU  stress  is  laid ,  is  not  so 
much  as  once  niention^d  in  the  Koran :  if  it  be  essential 
to  Islamism,  then  the  Koran  Is  deficient,  and  if  defi- 
cient cannot  be  a  divine  revelation;  Baptism  for  in- 
stance is  considered,  essential  to  Christianity,  as  the 
imtiatorj  rite  of  admission,  but  if  it  were  nowhere 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  the  Mohammedan  might 
fairly  object,  that  Baptism  was  not  what  ive  believed 
it  to  be;  or  that  .the  Bible'  omitting  to  ordain  a  rite ' 
of  such  great  impoflance  was  imperfect,  and  there- 
fore riot  a  true^Reyehction.  If  .the  rite  of  Circumcision 
was  intended  only  as  a  sign  of  distinction  from  other 
religious  communities,  t^n  it  will  appear 'singular 
that  Mohammed  should  have  chosen  that  already  in 

^  Hit  sQooesson ,  the  SaoiteD  Kaliplis  amniidlj  immblated  a 
esipjel  in  ihdr  ewpiMiiy  as  High-prfest  of  the  fiUthful.  The  Je#ifil 
trar^er  Beivismia  of  Tnleda*  wknesaed  tbie  oeremony  ^  Boatura 
in  the  12*¥  centuiy.  ... 

^  hk  Abyssi^a  therefore,  Chfiitians  abstain  from  meafc  slaught* 
ered  bj  the  Mohammedans,  and  these  reftise »  what  has  been  killed 
by  Christians  in  fhe  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 
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use  among  the  Jews^  and  one,  which  existed  also 
among  tjie  Pagan  Arahs!  In  emitting  to  notice  its 
existence,  we  infer  that  Mohammed  possibly  dis- 
approved of  the  rite,  or  did  not  consider  it  of  a  reli- 
gious-import, or,  that  he  passed  it  oyer  aa  the. self- 
understood  and  natural  mode  of  initiating  into  the 
religion^  of  Abraham:  the  latter  ^.ssumption  seems 
at  variance*  with  the  fact  that  Mohammed  admitted 
his  first  converts  by  the  rite  of  baptism,  correspOn.- 
ding  to  the  baptism  of  Jewish  proseljrtes.  Among 
the  forty  kinds  of  ablutions »  given  by  Reland,  one  is 
the  baptism  of  Kafiers  oh  their  becoming  Mqslemin: 
we  here  discover  one  of  those  singular  va<iilIations 
which  so  frequently  appear  in  Mohammed^s  mind  and 
practice,  and  find  the  national  custom  eventually  re- 
stored to  its  primitive  chsuracter  aff  a  religious  ordi- 
liance,  one  moreover  to  which  his  countrymen  were 
already  reconciled:  Circumcision  is  not  administered 
by  the  Mohammedans  in  the  thirteenth  year  as  among 
the  ancient  Arsibs,.  but  generally,  as  i^oon  as  the  can- 
didate ^can  ^ay  the  confessi6n  of  the.  Moslem  creed: 
^There  is  no  God,  but  God,  andvMohannqed  iS  his 
prophet,*"  or  whenev.er'  a  convenient  time  occurs 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen.  These  few 
remar^LS  on  the  history  and  leadij^  dogmas  />{  the 
Koran  may  suffice  for  the  present;  other  doctrines 
will  be  brought  forward  in  later  chapters  of.  this 
wotJl;  in  the  two  following,*  it  will  be  our  object  to 
notice  those  portions  o^  th^  Koran  which  'w^re  more 
particolarly  borrowed<£*oni*  Judaism  and  Christiaaiiy. 


1^ 
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*     '   ■  .      JCHIPTEBY.    ,  .     . 

.    WHAT,  1^HAIIM£D  BORROWED  FROM  JUDAUM. 

/*L «in*a  ptopket  also  as  ihou  art;  aDd  an  angd  spake  uote  me  hj 
*tbe  word  of  the  Lord,  but  be  lied  unto  bJo^/*   1  Kingfs  XHI.  18. 

1.  The  Koraa  frequently  assumes  a  polemieal 
bearing  towards  the  Jews  and  the  Jewish  rdigion,  and 
Arab  writers  frankly  admit  that  Mohammed  now  and 
then  made  .alterations  in  his  plan  to  dintunish,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  analogy  which  his  creed  bore  to  that 
of  tte  Jews..***  The  Jews  are  styled  the  enemies  of 
Moslemin  because  they  killed  the  Prophets^  are  bi- 
gotted,. proud  and  seTf-conceited,  consider  Ezra  to  be 
the  Son  of  Crod)  believo  Paradise  to  be  created  only 
for  themselves,  trust  to  the  intercession  of  their  pious 
ancestors  and  corrupttheir  sac];ed  Scriptures.  ^^  Hence 
the 'Koran  is  not  scrupulous  in  opposing  Judaism  in 
its  laws  of  divorcp,  *^  in  abolishing  .certain  Ijiws.  con- 
cerning particular  kinds  of  meat/'  and  in  the  laws 
of  retaJlation..^*  Yet  in  spite  of  this  opposition,  Mo- 

i<l  «>yfJU  »aaA&W  ^^AjJt  U^lfJ.  SlftLS^^fromnecesaity 

to  abolisb  the  analogy  with  the  Jevs.*'  Fooock*  not.  misceU.  oap.  IX. 
pa^.  3S9. 

*«  Sur.  V.  85.  H.  98;  V.  74.  21.  IJ.  88.  I/XH.  6.  IX.  30.  IT. 
128.  136.  11.  73. 

"  Snr.  II.  229.  230.  with  Deut.  XXIV.  L 

"  $ur.  IV.  f58.  ra.44.-B6.  Iv/ipS.  V.  89.  90.  V,4.  VI.  146. 
XVI.  U6.  VI.  47.  cfr.  Leo;  XI.  S,  VIL  27;  UL  9.    . 

.  ^*  S€r.V.  94.  withEzod.XXI.2a--^5.  U.  mdmU of  ex^MUm 
by  money,  only  where  iite  itttinM  parties  agree;  but  the  Sahbis, 
whom  he  calls  "uigusi'J  extenS  tt'to  all  cases:  <Pt^  'S5^7.  rt;}  t(^Q 

ny;  mn  ri^^^  n;;  rry^  rn^^ T^Hf  1  MishnahBaba kamma  vm.  1 . 
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haxOmed  borrowed  30^  largely  from  Judaismi  tba>  hia 
areed  could  not  exist  without  it.<  X^^^^s^pl^i^^^sin 
h9»  long  been  universally  acknowledged,  but  fe.w  have 
taken  tbe  trouble  to  point, out  iq  what  it  consists.^' 
We  have  already  noticed,  the  fre^uexxt  collikions 
between  Mohanuned  and  the  Jews,  who  w^fe  at  iHat 
time  numerous  and  powTerfal,  dreading  thena. both  in 
argmnent  and  on  the  battle-field,  the. shrewd  Arab 
prophet  found  it  expedient. to  conciliate  the.ir  d§ep-' 
rooted  pr^udice&  on  various  crccasions^*  and  also, to 
advise  his  followers  to  deal  gently  with  them.  *^'  The^e 
wa§  cause  thdrefore^  why  Mohammed  should  de^e 
to  adopt  as  much  of  Judaisnl  as  he  possibly  oourd 
without  sacrificing  an^  of  the  distinctive  doctrines  of 
li^lamism;  he.  had  evejry  opportunity  .of  becoming 
acquainted  with  Jewish  divinity  and.prac€ise£[:^^  but 
that  this  knowledge  was  neither  very  correct  nor  pro- 
found is  abundantly  shown  in  theKoraa!*®  Hisigno* 

^9  Much  may  be  gleaned  frpm  Ejseiuheiigei »  Pococlce,  Sale, 
Ma^aocio^  Wahl,  Hotttnger  and  others,  but  pFe-eminQnt  still  remains 
tlie  Prize-essaj  of  a»  Jewish  ^bbi,  Abraham  Geiger ;  in  answer  to 
the  question  put  by  the  UniyerftitT' at  Bonn.:  ''Inquiratur  in*  fontes 
Alaorani  wu^legis  Mobampiedicae  eo),-  qui  ex  Jttdaeisn\o  deri^aiidi 
sunt/*  We  sbaU  follow  in  this  chapter  the  pu6/f,sA^  translation : 
"Was  h'at  Mohammad  aus  dem  Judenthume  kui^enommbn  {*'  Bonn 
1833. 

*•  SuT.  n.  88.  XVI.  119.  xxvn.  78.  xxxn.  25.  XtV.  15. 

IL 136.  •    •       .  -       . 

'^.  fli3  mtercouive  with  Jews  an  his  travels*  with  Abdallah, 
Waraka'and  Habib  £bn  Malek  are  well  kntfwi. 

^?  fiis  order  of  enumarating  the  prophets;  Jpb,  Jonas,  Aar<m» 
Solomon,  Da^id,'  Star*  1^-  ^^T-  Still  more  ridiculqus; ' Sur:  VI.  84. 
85.86:  iJarrd,  Solomoa,  .Job,  •Ja9^ph;*'Mo8es,^aron,  Zaeharias, 
John,  Jesus,  Elgah,  Jonas,  Lot?  •      ^ 
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ranee  of  Jewisli  history  is  proi^  for  instance  by  his 
solemnlj  declaring  that  before  John  the  Baptist,  no 
one  bore  thit  name  at  any  time,'^  To  retqm  ,to  our 
subject,  it  was  p^fectly  consistent  with.  Mohammed*s 
avowed  principles  to  adopt  freely  from  Judaism, 'since 
he  professed  to  reveal  nbthing  but  what  was  in  har- 
mony with  all  that  had  come  down  before  him.  At 
other. iimes  he  pFainly  styles  it  a  ''repetition:"  "God 
itfelii  dowti  the  most  beautiful  news,  a  repetition  si- 
milar to  other  Scriptures:-'^*  with  this  distinction 
however,  that  he  desired  to  be  considered  the  "^seal 
of  the  prophets,**  whos^  book  was  so  "*  clear  and  per- 
spicuohs*^  that  no  occasion  eould  arise  to  make  any 
other  prophet  necessary  after  him.?' 

The  contemporaries  of  Mohammed  not  only  re- 
cognised in*  some  of  his  prophetic  cominunications  a 
reproduction  of  what  had  previously  been  considered 
divine  revelation,  but  suspected  that  h^  was  assisted 
by  a.  certain  nian,^  6r-men  of  Jewish  or  Christian  l)e- 

'°  J*^^".       'fg^j^  1?}^%  7<K>arTi^,  in  tke  aame  o£ which  we 

read  "Siir.  XIX.  -8.     Lk«^  '  J^dT  ^  aJ  JjlsO  |J.     Mfthammed 

howerer  knew  nothing  of  l.Chron.  m.  15.  24.  V.  36.  36.  2  King 
XXV.  23.  £2Ta  Vm.  12^  Jer.  XL.  8.  1  MaKsc.  tl.  I.  2.  It  arote 
evidently  froai  misunderstanding  liU.  I.  61. 

'^   The  peculiar  charm  of  the  Koritn  was,  that  it  was  ij)ju^a^ 
j»g«<> .1^ ' in  aecerdKhce  with wHfekt they alveady possessed.  Sur. n. 

S^.  $LVLll.and6w.XXXIX.24.add:  v^MiXi^t  ^f^i^^t  Jv^  «X)t 

\^  M;  is  said  to  foe  the  seal  of  the  prophets:  ^^JUUJ  ^Li^t 
Sur.  XXXm.  4.  aQ4  his  book,  y^^^  uJ^$  so  eiear  as  not  te.be 
doubted  or  liable  to  be  disputed. 
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fief.-''  If  these  coadjntois  were  Jews,  as  doubtless 
were  some  of  them;  we  can  thus  iEtccount  for  the 
Hebrew  ideas  und  expressions  we  meet  with  in  the 
Koran,  which  cannot  be  explained  from  analogy  of 
language  or  idiom,  but  are  considered  to  be  directly 
imported  from  Judaisnu  The  word  *^ArJc^  as : used 
in  the  history  of  Moses  and  in  connection  with  the 
^arh  of  the  covenant^''  is  applied  in  the  Koran  exactly 
in  the  same  way  as  in  the  old  Testament.'*  Again 
Torah'*  the  law,  is  made  to  signify  the  entire  Old 
Testament  as  it  is  in  thS  New  Testament,  and  the 
term  clearly  dates  its  origin  from  the  Hebrew^  a^ain, 
the  Sebrew  name  for  Paradise  was  also  adopted  by 
Mohammed,  as  well  as  the  R9.bbinical  description  of 
the  place  itself.  ^  ^  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Hebrew 
term  for  heU.  '^  Gehinnom  was  originally  nothing  but 

"  Sur.  VIII.  31.  XVI.  26.  XXIII.  85.  XXV.  6.  6;  XXYIL  70. 
XLVI.  14.  16.  LXVIII.  16.  LXXXin.  13. 

'*  Sur.'xX.  39.  £zod.  n.  3.  JSur.'U.  249.  The  word,  iaSyj\J 
is  not  Arabic  in  its  termination,  <&i^««w  and  answers  to  n^^  or.  the 
Babbinical  fitn^a-ia. 

^  Sos^t  ^'^9  ^^®  ^"^^v  >'  ftl^'^JI  used  in  a  sense  analogqos 
to  0  tOfiOQ  in  ihe  New  Test. 

'*  "l^atf^^tsbt^d  tfl  an  Oxt,  too  man  o^ne  aVc  f 0D»f rli^e  Vvftrrngitng 
ift  iinb  txTntt^  «nb  loo  lit  (Sbelfteinc  gu  ^aufe  ftnb,  ftib^jie  JB^itttxi, 
ettdmc  ^on  UQtin,  too^Irjed^eiibi  OtU,  uiib  anberetf  b;r  Vrt." 
Again:  "(Bbm  ill  etn  Oxi  ber  S^onne,  bal  fruc^arffe  Sanb,  loo  fel^v  «ieU 
9A4fe  nnb  gnuiH^dttnK  |tnb,  )»tUiftfitit  funftig  bai<9leiif(^en  leigcn  »irb, 
urn  b6rt  erfctttljit  locrben.''  jMlaimodides  apud  iSanhed.  Xf.  J.  is^ljl*^ 
|M«X^  from -1*3?  l&is  the  usual  name  of  Paradise »  seldom  ss^Lu^ 
^«4>  JLif  from  ncetad^iaog. 

''   Gehenna,  aI^*  ^^u^l  '^^  ^«  New  Test  yitffa.  The  term 

oeeursSiir.ir.201.  III.  10. 198.  IV.  58. 95. 99. 11 5. 120.  That  jm^^ 
was  adopted  direct  from  the  Jews  is  prored  bj  the  final  letter  a. 

K 
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the  valley  of  Hinnom  near  Jerusalem,  which  being  at 
one  time  so.  notorious  and  detested  for  its  idolatries, 
its  nsune  was  applied  ixi  the  Taln\ud.  and  the  New 
Testament  to  hell.  Again,  amoiig  the  Pharisees  or 
Separatists  who  formed  themselves  into  a  distinct 
com^iumty,  holding  the  traditions  of  the  aiders  and 
studying  to  excel  by  exterior  sanctity,  was  a  party 
distinguished  for  learning  and  intelligence  whose 
ntfembers  were  called  Chaberim  or  "^  fellows  ;V  thus  the 
term  became  identical  with  teachers;,  and  this'  usiis 
loquendi  m  Rabbinical  language,  was  adopted  by 
the  Kortui.^^  The  wosds  ''Rabaan*'  another  term 
signifying  rteacher^  ""  Sabbath*^  the  s.eventh  day  of  the 
week,  /"Shekinah'*  implying  God^s  peculiar  presence 
Tobrkan**  signifying  redemption,  and  'tMathani** 
meaning  repetition,  are  all  terms  pf  Hebrew  origin 
introduced  into  the  Koran.** 

2.  It  would  be  irrelevant  to  our  purpose  to  wade 
through  all  the  incongruous  .matter  -of  the  Koran 
in  ordfer  to  discov-er  every  trace  of  Judaism,  but  we 
shall  glance  at  some  peculiarly  Jewish  ideoA^  which 

'^  ^Ia^C  D^'^dt^;  "^^n*  Bocias  was  the  tenn  of  a  member  of 
a  paity  among  the  &'*i;}?'ni|,  'claiming  peculiar  knowte^lgt.  Thus 
Q-'n^n  Ac^u^d- th«  sense  of  teachers.   Sur.  V.  48.  68.  IX.  31.  34. 

"  Copipare  Sur.  IH.  73.  V.  48,  J68.  80.  IX.  31.  3.4.  ^\^) 
and'  n*].  Sespeoting  vsm^w,  ^¥<  Sur.  U.  61.'  Vn«  163.  XVI. 
125;  and  about  &uAm»,  ^^^  *^  £lod.XXV.a  Deut.XXXIK 
1<2.'16.  JSur.  11.^249.  IX..  2«.  40.  XLVm.  4.  18.  26.  ^Uy. 
I^n^,  help,  salyation:  Sur.  Vm.  29.  42/181.  ^Uuo  or  r^VJT), 
repetition.  Moh.  put  his  book  in  the  place  of  the  entire  Jewish 
teaehtng  d^ed  it:  ^fj,  «-;|>lg  as  well  as  ^IjU,  "J«iS: 
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ought  to  be  noticed.  Passing  over  tlie  creation,  we 
remar]^  tliai  the.  sevjBn  heavens  and  th^  seven  earths 
which  are  held  in  the  Talmud,  have  found  their,  way 
into  the  Koran. '^  During  the  creation,  Go.d*s  glgrpus 
throne  was  placed  in  the  air  upon  the  water.  \^  "The 
world  is  the  jsixtieth  part  of  the  gardest,  the  garden 
is  the  sixtieth  part  ofEden'*  according  to  the  Talmud; 
and  Mohammed  states  that  the  bread.th  o£the  garden 
is  that  of  heaven  and  earth. '^  Both  in  "the  Koran 
and  Talmud  we  find  sevea\he]ls  as  the  appointed 
abode  for  the  damned,  and  each  hell  has  ^even  gates, 
in  both  documents. ''  The  entrance  of  the  Gehinnom 
is  marked  by  two  di^te-trees,  between  which,  smoke 
issues,  and  the  Koran*  speaks  of  a  tree  ii^  hell,  of 
which  the  damned  are  to  eat  and  pf  which  inany . 
terrible  things  are  related.'*  . 

In  the  Talmud  the  prince,  of  hell  demands  supply 
for  his  domain,  and  a  similar  request  Is  made  in  the 
Koran. '^  Between  the  seven  heavens  and- the  seven 
hells  is  an  intermediate  place^  for  those  whd  are  too 
good  to  be  cast  into  h^U ,.  and  too.  imperfect  to  be 

"  ChagigaDL  2.  ^T?*!  nifl^UJ  -there  are  seten  hearens/' 
£mek  Rfimineleeh  JCisenmenger  I.  pag.  459.  ao(|[  Sur.  IJ.  27. '  XVtf . 
46.  88.  XLl.  11.  LXV.  12.  LXVII.  3.  LXXL  14,  (c^t^^t  gA^. 

"  Sur.  XI.  9.  XXVn.  26.  XXUL  117.  tXXXV.  16.  and 
Bashi  to  Oen.  I.  2.  ^ygn  "^iq  ht  spW'P  ^719^  ^^? 

•»  TaanithX.  Pesashtv  XCIV.  "Tij^  %  Ijai  D-^^Jfl  ^ilJ^SO^^^ 
iyyt3\  W^^ri  and  Suf.  III.  127. 

*'  Talmiid  i:rubin  XIX.  1.  Midrash  at  the  end  ofPaiam  XL 
Sohai-  II.  pag.  1*50.  Sor.  XV.  44. 

*«  Sakkhah  XX^Vn.  and  Sur.  XXXYO.  60    XLIV.  43. 

»  Othioth  by  Rabbi  Akiba  vm.  I.  and  Sur.  L.  29. 
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admitted  into  heayen.'*  This  intermediate  abode  is 
however  so  naitow  that  theconvefsations  of  the  bless- 
ed and  the  damned  on  either  side  may  be  overheard. 
The  happiness  of  Paradise  is  similarly  depicted  in  both 
TjJmud  and  Koran ;^^  and  the  difficulty  of  attaining 
it  is  equally  set  forth;  the  Tafanud  declaring  that  it 
is  as  easy  for  an  elephant  to  enter  through  the  eye 
of  u  Heedle,  the  Koran  merely  substituting  a  canlel 
for  an  elephant.^  ^  That  the  dead  live  in  the  sight  of 
God  is  stated  in  both  dqcuments  in  the  same  terms, 
and  that  the  admission  to  the  actual  presence  of  the 
Almighty  is  not  to  be  expected  before  the  day  of  Judg- 
ment and  the  Resurrection  of  the  deisid.'*  The  signs 
of  the  last  day,  as  given  in  the  Korali,  are  borrowed 
equally  from  the  Scriptures  andihe  Talmud.**^ 

The  lengthened  descriptions  in  the  Koi^n  of  the 
fature..  Resurrection  and  Judgment  are  also  decidedly 
tinged  with  a  Talmudical*  cdouring.  That  the  several 
members  of  the  human  body  shall  bear  witness  again&t 
tha  damned,  and  that  idols  shall  share  in  the  punish- 
ment of  the  worshippers  is  stated  both  in  the  Talmud 

'*  Midrasbto  Eocles.  VII.  14.  Sur.  VU.  44.  4g.  46.  47. 

>'  Miflhfiah  Aboth  lY,  17.  Sixr.  IX.  38.  XIJI.  26. 

••  Compare   the  Talmudic :   «VTf8*{  IK^'^  K^-IJ  i^^JT  tlh)2^ 

with  ioUioJI  jjU*  ^  J^f  ffJ^  ^5^^  in  Sur.-Vu.  38.  ' 

••  The  pious  "eiyoy  the  glory  of  tile  Shechinah:"  )^  P^JJ 
r:)'*9^u  Sur.  LXXV.  23^  8«ibU  Ugjt  Jt  *'their  Lord  confbmpla- 
tiag*'.   Also  Siir.  LXXXIX.  27. 

*•  Sur.  XXL  1^4.  XXXUL  67.  XLIV.  9.  XVII.  60.  XXII.  2. 
XXVII.  89.  Isa.  XXXIV.  4.  Exek.  XXXVIlL  XXXIX.  Sur. 
ZXl.  96. 
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aad  Koraa.^*  The  ^e  of  tlie  last  Judgment  Mo- 
hainqtied  declined  to  fix,  resting  upon  the  Jewiah  or 
Scriptiuial  sentence  that  "tooe*  day  with  Grod  is  like 
a  thousand.*^  ^^  The  Jews  in  speaking  of  the  -Resur- 
rection of  the  dead  allude  to  the  sending  down  of 
rain;  the  Kora^  also  affirms  that  this-  means  of  quick- 
ening the  dead  will  be  employed; ^^  and. the  Tal- 
mudical  idea  that  the  dead  will  rise  in  the  garments 
in  wh|eh  they  were  buried  has  likewiiSe  been  adopted 
into  Moslem  tradition.  ^^  The  Jewish  opinion  that 
""all  the:  Prophets  saw  in  a  dark,  but  Moses  in  a  clear 
mirror**^.'  is  modified  in  the  Kjoran  by  the  addition 
that.  God  sends  down  his  angelic  messenger  Gabriel, 
as  ""the  Holy  Ghost**  with  revelations ;  .this  extra- 
ordinary notion  of  Gabriel  being  considered  the  Spirit 
of  Grodis  also  imported  fron&  the  teaching  of  the  Jews«  ** 
Again,  iht-Demonohgy  of  the  Koran  is  chiefly 
borrowed  from  the  Tdlmud.  "^Three  of  tl^e  properties 
of  demons  are  in  common  with  angels,  and  three 

.    «^ '  Cbagig&SVL  Thiumith  21.  an*  Sdt.  XXIV*  24.  X2XVL  65. 
XLI.  19.  Sukkfth  XXIX.  «Dd  Sor.  XXL  98. 

V  P«a:  XCIV.  Sanlmdr.  96,  2.  and  Sur.  XXII.  46.  XXXII.  4. 
Esek.  X^^XYH.  13.  and  Sur.  a  9. 

**  0^5^  ^^^  "who  sends  docwn  the  rain"  is  •  infcrodaced : 
Thaanith  at  the  beginning.  Sur.  VI.  95;  XXX.  49.  XXJLVI.  33. 
XLI.  39.  XLIU.  10.  . 

**  Sanhed.  XC.  2.  Khetbabhoth  CXL  2.  See  also  YI.  95.  and 
Poeoek.  not.  miso.  cap.  YU.  p.  271.  ailAS  ^  ^^sM^  c^^l  ^\ 
t*^  ^y^  f^.         \      .  ''  ^  \       " 

**  Jebamotb  XUX.  with  Sur.  XLIL  50. 

*••  1  King  XXII.  21.  XfnT^  Htn;  and  rc^f^  rp*i  "the  clearly 
speaking  spirit*'  is  also  taken  as  Gabriel;  SaahedriA  S^IV.  and 
Sot.  LXXYIU.  38.  XCYU.  4.  XYU.  8T, 
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with  men;  they  have  wings^Kke  angels)  can*  fly-from 
one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other,  and  know  things 
to  come.  But  do  they  know  futur^  events?  No, 
but  they  listen  behind  th6  veiL  The  three  properties 
in.  common  with  men  are:  they  eat  and  drink,  indulge 
in  physical  Jove  and  die/'*'  This.was  adopted  in  the 
Koran  and  spun  out  ad  libitum;  for  instance,  whilst 
Estening  ^nce  to  the  angelic  conversations  they  were 
hunted  a^ay  with  stones!  Their  presence  in  places 
of  worship,  is  admitted  both  in.  the  Talmud  and  the 
Koran:  ^hen  the  servant  of  God  stood  up  to  in- 
voke him,  the  Djins  aU  but  pressed  on  hipi  in  the 
crowd/'**       . 

Amongst  the  moral  precepU  which  are  borrowed 
from  the  Talmud,  ire  may  mention,  that  children  are 
not  to  obey  theii^  parents,'  when  the*  latter  demand 
that  which  is  evil-;  *^  prayer  is  to  be  performed^stand- 
ing,  walkhig,  or  even  riding; *^  devotions  may  be 
•  » 

*'  n^jittj^  n'^i^fn  ^9e(^"«^.  HT^Jbti.  d'Hitfa  ^^IIPSB  ^^T  "^'J 
t|*»tt3  i^9f  firpj:^  05^  *iB»'ti'5i<n  -9B>»3. .  n^b«i  d^jj  '^^ 
»it$  W?1  KTjb^  r?^-  Pn-rk  rr^  rna  Tn*"n  '^^^  J^*^ 

inp  rn*i  rh''^  ^'n  '^^'^  "^^^  'i^>-»ri  rt^Vjia.  i^te 

•T^ISi^  '\'^'7]  Ciiagig*  XVJ.  1.  and  SUkXV..  17.  84.  XZXVOL 
78.  UaXl.  24.  LXVU.  5.  XXXVIL  7.  LXXH.  Henoe  the  ap- 
pellatire   |H^)>  ^*  stoned  one. 

••  Compare  the  Tahnud:  »^r»  tin^i>q  rt^:j  -^^  H^^rpj  V^  and 
Sof.  LXXIL  19.  • 

**  "Saith  the  fktHer  ia  his  son  being  a  Priest,  defile  thyself,  or 
retnm  not  that  which  is  found,  should  he  in  this  olwy  himt"  Jab- 
hamoth' vr.   cfr.  Sur.  XXIX.  7.  ' 

^^  Sur.  U.  230:  m.  1S6.  X.13.  The  Jem.  JleraohotJi  X. 
*rf^  f^^if  pn(f  staadiag;  may  he  done  lidi*^  en  an'  mt^ 
Mishnah  Beraehoth  IV.  5. 
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shotrteDed  in  urgent  c&ses«  without  conamitting  sin;^^ 
drfinken  personier  ate  tet  to  engage. in  acts  of  wor- 
ship;** ablution^  before  pr&yer  are  in  spreciai  cases 
en^eed,  bntgeneraHy  required  botb  in*  the  T^mud 
and  the  Koran;  ^ '  each  permit  the  nse  of  sand  instead 
of  water,  when  tKe-isitter  is  not  to  be  procured.  ^*  The 
Tahnud  prohibits  loud  and  noisy  prayers ,  and  Mo- 
hammed gives  this  »hort  injunction  ;-'^^cry  not  in 
your  prayers;"**  in  addition  ta  this  secret  prftyer, 
public  worship  i»  equally  commended.  *^  The  Shema^ 
prayer  of  the  Jews  is  to  be  performed,  .^ when  ofie  is 
able  to  distinguish  a  blue,  from  a  whiUthreadr  And 
ikUr^  preda^ely  the  'criterion  of  the  commeiicement 
of  the*  iMt  in  the  Koran*  *  ^  The  following-  social  pre- 
eepfis  are  likewise  copied  from  Jiidai«m,.r-^  a  divorced 
womaAi  must  wait  three*  months  before  marrying 
again;  *^  mothers-  arfe  to  nurifte  their  children  itwo  full 
years;-  and  <he  degrees  of  affinity  within  which 
mariages  are  lawful.**^  • 

*^  Bar.' IV.  402.  and  Mishnah  Borachoih  IV.  ^4« 
•."  Sur.  IV.  4«.  and  Beiibchoth  X£XL  2.  Snibin  LXrV. 
.     •»  jSur.  ly.  U.  y.  9;  MishnabrBeiachojtl^III,  4.     .    . 

.  •*  .Sur.  V.  8.  and  Berachoth  XJ.YI.  y^\  nW^  ni]?^'>e  puri- 
fie«  himself  vtth  sand  and  has  done  eliough. 

"  dbyJL^j  'v^aS^  Sur.  XVH.  110.  With  Berachoth  :SXXI.  2. 
Sihp  ???^::  fifttS.  bl?5l^7ji  IS^  ihat  he  do  not  lift  uj  his  roice. 

"  Sonna  LiXXVI.  LXXXVII.  YiX^X'Vm.  and  the  T\\l^t\ 
"ttltA  of  the  Jews.       '       • 

*'  Bfisbnah  Beiaoh.  1.  2.  Sur.  IL  183. 

*>*  Sur.  n..228.  Midh.  Jabhamotb  IV.  10:       . 

^  Sut.  O.  233.  XXXI.  13.  Tl^  Talmud:  KethuboOi  IX  1. 
wher«  it  is  added,  that  beyond  that  period  it  was  Hke  suckling  a 
worn;  and  Sur.  XXIV.  31. 
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3.  The  historical  inetdenU^  wbich  Mohammad 
borrowed  from  Judaism,  are  recorded . with  the  mott 
grotesque  and  -fabulous  admixtures;  jregardless  of  the 
sources  frdm  which  he  gleaned  them  he  is  indifferent 
to  all  order  or  system.  Ignor^  of  the  general  fea- 
tures of  Jewish  ^istorj.Mohammed  appropriates  none 
ofihe  historical  waymarks  which  determine  th«  great 
epochs  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  confines 
himself  to  certain  occurrences  in  the  lives  of  single 
individuals  r  we  shaU  review  these  in.  clmmological 
order,  noticing  the  flagrant  igiachronisms  as  they 
arise  in  ih6  Koran.       .     .     --. 

.  At  the  head  of  the  li^e.  oiPabriatehs  prior  to  the 
floods  stands  the  primogenitor,  of  the  human  race. 
£y«n  before  the  fopnation  of  man,  the  jealousy  of  the 
angels  existed  to  such  a  degree,  as  io  cause  them  to 
oppose  his  creation;  but  God  revenged  it  by  endowing 
Adam  with  superior  knowledge;-^ ''When  thy  Lord 
said  to  the  angels,  X  am  going  to.|daCe  a  substitute 
on  earth;  they  said:  wilt  thou  plao^  there  one  who 
will  do  evil  therein  and  shed  blood?  but  we  celebrate 
thy  praise  and  sanctify  thee;  6od  answered:  Verily 
I  know  that  which  ye  know  .not;  and  he  taught  Adam 
the  names  of  all  thmgs,'and  then  proposed  them  to 
the  angejs,  and'  said:  Declare  unto  me  the  names  of 
these  things;  if  ye  say  truth;  they  answered:  Praise 
be  unto  thee,  we  have  no  knowledge  but  wh&t  thott 
teachest  us,  lor  thou  aft  knowing  €md  wise.*  Grod 
said:  0  Adam  tell  them  th^ir  names»  And  when  he 
had  told  them'  their  names,  God  said: 'Did  I^not  tell 
you  that  I  know  the  sedrets  of  heaven  and  earilb,  and 
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know  tbat  which  je  discoyer,  and  that  which  ^e 
conceal.*'*^  Let  ns  ^zamijie  whence  th€i  Koraa  ob- 
tained this  occult  information:  "^ When  Grod  intended 
to  create  man,  He  advised  with  the  angels  and  said 
unto  them  we  .will  make  man  in  our  own  image, 
Gen%  1,  26.  then  said  they,  What  is  man  that  Thoa 
rememberest  him,  Psalm  vin.  5.  what  shfJl  be  his 
peculiaritj*?  He  answered  his  wisdom^  is*  superior  to 
yours.  .Thenbrotght.He  before  them,  cattle,  animals 
and  birds, -and  asked  for  their  names  but  they  knew 
it  not*  After/man  "was  created*  H^  caui^ed  th^m  to 
pass  befcHre  him  and  jasked  for  their  nanies ,  and  He 
answered:  this  is  an  oz,  that  ah  ass,  this  a  horse  and 
that  a  cnneL — What  is  byname?  To  me  it  becomes 
to  be  caUed .  ^earthy,**,  for  from  ''earth''  I  am  crea- 
ted.-^ And  I?  "Lord/'  for  Thou  rulest  over  all  thy 
oreatures."**  .  *       ,    ] 

To  this  may  be  added  the  fable  thi^t  God  c^m- 
numd^d  the  angeb  to  worship,  Adam;^^  which  is 
likewise  appropriated  with  certain  niodifications-  from 

.  ^  Snr.  H  28—83. 

t^prp'na  5sb.  yrx^  rnp^T*  -^bj  »*?]i*H  Midrasb  Rabfiah  to 
LeriticM  PftnMhah  XOL  okT  Genesis  Parashah  YIH.  arid  Saidie^nB 

zxxYin. 

"  Sar.  Vn.  10—26.   XV.  28—44.   XVIL  63—68.  XVm.  48. 
XX.  115.  XXXVBL  71—86. 
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Talmudieal  writingfi.  Some  Jewish  fables  record*  that 
the  angds  contemplated  worshipping  iftan,  but  Were 
prevented  by  God;"'  others  ^precisely  agree  widi  the 
KiMran/^  th^t  God  commanded  the  angels  to  worship 
man;  and  that  they  obeyed  with  the^  exception  of 
Satan.  The  Sonna  informs  us  that  Ad^^m  was  sixty 
yards  high,  and -Rabbinical  &bles  make<him  extend 
from  ope.  end  of  the  world  to  the^other,  but  upon  the 
angels  esteex{iing  him  a  second  Deity,  God  put  liis 
hand  upon  him  and  reduced  him  to  a  thousand  yardsi** 
Jewish  writings  thus  record  the  intention  of  the  crea- 
tures to  worship  Adam':  ^-  "^  When  the  crdhtures  ssw 
Adam*  they  were  -afraid  thinking  him  to  Be  the  Crea- 
tor end  came  to  worship  him,  but  he  said  to  them: 
Yq  eome  to  worship  me/  but  come  with  me,  aiid  we 

.  .  03  Hiere*  are  aijpui  of  grebt  Teneration  for  Adani, 'bui  when 
about  to  wor^ip  bim,  God  prerented  it:  ^  ^%  rvifet>*}  D'^tl 
i::  "^i  Pl«^^  n%i5  nb  ri3»  n-nt^^-s  •^SBbia,  v^^  njrj  n? 
Sanbedrin  XXIX.  *  Ag^n:    r\^  K^n  r^^-i^   tiTTgrj  V^'^  "?^4 

Ifi'jjj  «:innj  Vjn  ?a*^;i  n^•J^l2  "i**^?  i"'Wfjyp«"J.  Midrash  Eab* 
bab  ad  Genesis.  Paratb.'VIII  ' 

-  **  Tbe  Midrasb  of  Rabbi  Moses  Haddanban  e^ami^ed  bj  Zuni 
*'Die  gottesdienstiicben  Vortr&ge  der  Juden"  pag.  296.  *'Loctttas 
est  Deos  Imgelis  ministerii,  ut  suppltoarent  Adae.  I&nenint  ang^ 
ministerii '  M' beiieplacitum  Dei.  *5ataii  rero' efat  m^jor  omnibus 
ang^lis  in  eoelo.  Locotos  eet  tgif  ur  Dea  saiK^o.  el  benedieto ,  et 
ait:  Soaine  miftidi,  nos  cveasti  ex  splendoTa  ScbvAinae  et  ta  dicif 
nobis,  at  tfttpplieamna  ei ,.rel  utadoremus  onm  qvem de  Itnm terrae 
flMUMti.  Dixit  ei  Den^  sanetus  et  be]^«diotuS|  in  isto».qui  est  de 
]mo  terrae,  est  plus  sapientiae  ei  inielligentiae,  quam  in  te.  Factum 
est  itaq^e,'  cumnoUet  supplioare  ei|  i^ee  ob^dire  toci  Dei  sancti  et 
baqedicti,  expelli^  ilium  de  coelis  et  fiMtuq  est  Satan ,  eti  de  ee  dicit 
Jasi^.  XIV-.  12.  quoBodo  cecidisti  de  coelo,  splendor,  fiii  aurorae!** 
cfr.  Raymond  Martini  Pugio  fidei  edit.  Carpzor.  pag.  563. 564.  from 
Bareskit  Blabba  to  Oen.  V.  5.         " 

**  Fundgmb.  L  p.  278.  and  £isenmenger*s  Judentbum  I.  p.  365. 
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raHl  take  Htm  as  our  king  who  has  cpeated  utk"^^ 
The  account  given  in  the  Koran  of  Cam^s  ^murder  of 
his  brother,  is  borrowed  from  the  Bible;  his  ccmver- 
sadon  with  Abel  before  he  slew  him/ 1  is*  the  *same 
as  that  in  the  Tal'gum  of  Jerusalem.  After  the  mur- 
der, Cain  sees  araven  burpng  another,  and  friDxfi  this 
sight  gains  the  idea  .of.  interring  Abel.  Jewish  fable 
differs  :Qnlj  in  ^cribiQg  th^  intermedOt  to  the  pa- 
rents:—  Adam  and  his  wife  sat  weeping  and  lament- 
ing him,  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  the  body^  as 
they  :w^e  unacquainted  with  burying.  Then  came,  a 
rayen  whose  fellow  was  dead,  he  l^ok  and  buriedit 
in.  the  earth  hiding  it  before  their  «yes;  .then  js^aid 
Adam;  I  shall  do  Hke  this  raven  ,>  and  taking  Abefs 
corpse,  he  dug  iiv  the  earth  and  hid  it/'  ^^  Th^  fiien- 
tence  fcAowing  in  the  Koran: —  "wherefore  we  com- 
manded the  children  of  Israel  that  he  who  slayeth  a 
soul^notby  way  .of  retaliation,  or  because  he  doeth 
corruptly  in  the  earth,  .«AaK  he  m  if  hi  ha4  dain  all 
mankind;  but  he  who  saveth  a  ^oul  (dive,  zkall  he  as 

'^  EisenmeDfl^fsJ^dentbtiiB  I.  pag.  i67.  .quoted  ^m  the  Pirke 
Rsbbi  lElieser.  To  pmre  Adlun's  extfltordinaiy .  kiiowled|:e ,  the 
Talmud  and  Koran  reUte  that  th^  dngels  brought  down  from  .the 
higl^te  worlds  *  a  book  fbllof  mighty  .thjngs  beyond  <heij  eonf- 
prehenaioQ,  In  order«.to  learn  from 'Adam  the  mysteries  it  contained. 

*^  Snra  V.  ^P— 33.  ^  will  certainly  kill  thee;  Abel  answered. 
God  osLy  aooepteth^the  offeritaga  of  the  pious;  if  tbou  stietohest 
forth  thy  hand  against  me  to  slay. me,  I  will  not  stretch  forth  my 
hand  against  thee  to  slay,  for  I  f^ar  God,  the  I^rd  of  aU  creatures.*' 

M  D^;  5^-3  ^T  rj)?  D^VW^'Q^  ^^^'^-  P^=h4?  ''TT,  ^^^  '^ 
Hb  n^inj  -jb?  ^Ty  «^  nn^'f?*  0"^"5  ^ry  i«b^  h^rp,  rr^^tk  ^ 

w;"oqti  V7^5  ^fiTjT  b^rj  buj  nnji^^  n^^  rr'q  n^b.  Tt|.  n^i:^ 
Piike  Babbi  Elieser  cap.  XXT.   Compare* with  this:  Sor.  V.  34.  35. 
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if  h$  $av4d  aU  souk  aUve,'' — would  haTemo-coiiHeetion 
with  yffhBt  .precedes  or  follows,  were  it  not  for  the 
Targam  of  Onkelos  in  the  paraphrase  of  Gen.  i^.  10. 
whera  it  is  said  that  the  ""bloods**  of  Cain  s  hrother 
cried.  taGod  4tom  the  earth,  thus  impl}ring  that  AbeFs 
posterity  were  also  out  off:  and  in  theMishnah  San- 
hedrin,  we  find  the  very  words  which  the  Koran 
attaches  to  the  narration  of  the  murder  without  sense 
or  connection/^* 

4.  Nook  stands  forth  as  the  preacher  of  righte- 
ousness, builds  the  ark  and  is  saved  with  his  fiEonily 
whilst  thQ  whole  of  nrankind  perish:  ^^  his^  character 
is  however,  drawn  more  from  Rabbinical  than  Biblical 
soureed?  The  conversations  of  Noah  with  the  people 
and  the  words  with  which  they  mocked  him  whilst 
building  the  ark,^^  are  the  same  in  Talmudical  wri- 
tings as  in  the  Koran:  the  former  declare  that  the 
waters  of  the  flood  were  heated,  and  the  latter  that 
the  generation  of  the  flood  was  punished  with  boiling 
water." 

M?|  t\^y  B::n'^^  pV^^n^Vjf:;    MisnAh  Sanhedrin  IV.  5. 

»•  Sttr.VII.57U;63.  X.72— T5.  XI.  27— 60.  xitt.43.  XXIIL 
23-^32.  -XXV.SS.  XXVL  105—121.    XKJX:  13.  14$   XXZVU. 

78-BL.LIV.  9--18.  LXXI.Jr-29.  ^ 

•  •       *  •  ... 

^^  itnf\  St  n^-^n.  TET^  ^*l>jfij  Old  one,  ^erefore  thfa  ark? 
SUDhedriti  CVIIL  cfr.  Midrash  JUbball  ail  G'en.  Parash.  XXX.  aad 
XXZUI.  ad  Eocles.  IX.  U.  HidMuh TaDchnma  adds:  nrfe^  ^*^ 
D'HiyiJS  rW^^l  ^^9^  ^b^y  mocked  and  annojed  bim  wkk  words. 

^  .)y^^  jli^  'the  oTen  poured  forth  boiling  water.   Bar.  XL 
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The  nazi  Pictriaxch  ilfler  the  flood  as  Hud,  who 
18  Aone  other  thaii  Eher;  another  sample  of  the  ignor- 
ance of  Mohammed. ^^  In  the  days  of  Hud'*  the 
tower  is  constructed;'  the  *" obstinate  A^a/'^** — pro- 
bably Nimrod,  takes  the  lead;  the  sin  of  idolatry 
abounding,  an  idol  is  contemplated  as  the  crowning  of 
the  tower  I  but  .the  building  is  overthrowil,  the  tribes 
are  disjtersed  and  punished  in  Ihis  world  and  in  the 
world  to  come: '"  these  particulars  are  evidently  bor- 
rowed from  Scripture  and  Rabbinical  Writings;  m  the 
Koran  however  the  dispersion  is'  caused  by  ^  poi- 
aonous  wind  and  ftot  by  the  confusion  of  tongues. . 
Th(B  significance  which  the  Koran  gives  to  Hud  is 
again  in  perfect  accordance  with  Rabbinical  Judaism. 
''Eber  was  a  great  prophet,-  for  he  prophetically  cs\^ 
led  his  son  Peleg  (dispersion) ,  by  the  help  .t)f  the 
Holy  Ghoi^t,  becaui^  the  earth  was  to  be  dispei:sfed.''*^ 

42.  XXra;.27.    W-^tl^nhnsj  b^aijn  h'ln  the  race  of  the' flood 
WM  punished  with  hot  water.     Hosh  Hashanah  XVi.  2L  Sanhedrin 

cvm. 

'*  OaJD,  Hud.  ^X  hence  "^^^a^,  Hebrews.  Thi«  origffnal  name 
was  forgotten  and  "n^^*"!,  Jews*  or  «>«^  s6me tunes  ^Jfi  became 
common  among  the  Arabs.  .     . 

'*  Bur.  VII.  63—71.  XL  52—64.  xi».  43.  XXffl.  33—44. 
2XV.  4.  XXVI  123— 14r.  XXIX.  37.-  XXXVIIL  11.  XI..  32. 
XU.  J2— 16.  XLVl.  20—26.  L,  13.  LI.  41  42.  LIU,  50.  LIV. 
18—20.  LXIX.  4—9.  LTTTfT  5-^-9.  XVI  tS.     "     - 

'*    L^i^Ar   4a^    see  Nimrod's  cognomen  of  *1^2^  Gen.  X.  7.  8. 

•  ••  •  .  ... 

**  Sur.  XL  63.  and  Mishllah  Sanhedr.  X.  3.  ^ere  we  read: 
"The  generation  of  the  dSspendon  has  nb  part  in  the  world  to  come." 

"  «5"3pr3  ij^^^  >b5'  *»32\  0^  rjj  ^^Jljuj  "^^J  •;w  ^''^^  «-^ 
yym  ^^}  1^7^  '^^'i^  ^^^  0^<^  quoted  Miatash  Jalkut 
cap.  LXII. 
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5.  .Among  all  the  Patriarchs,  Abraham^^  was  the 
moat  esteemed  by  Mohammed,  as  being  neither  Jew 
nor  Chiistian  but  a  Moslem!^*  That  he  wroter books 
according  to  the  Koran,  is  also  the  belief  of  the  Jewish 
doctors.^®  His  attaining  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
fitith;  his  zeal  to  convert  his  generation,  his  destruc- 
tion of  the  idols;  his  placing  .the  staff  in  the  hand  of 
the  largest -.idol-  and  ascribing  to  it  the  deed;  his 
effort  to  persuade  the  people  of  the  impotence  oi 
their  gods;  the  fmy  of  the  people;  their  insisting  on 
his  being*  burtied,  and  his  marvellouB  deliverance;  all 
these  partieulars  in  the  life  of  Abraham,  as  given  hj 
the  KoraD«  ^  ^  are  minutely  copied  from  Jewish  fictions. 
We  coB€ne  xHirSelves  to  ono  passage;  "^Terah  was 
aft  idokter*^'  and  idol-maker. -f~  Once  h$t  went  a 
journey  and  left  Abraham  to  sell  the  idols;. who,  when 
a  purchase^  came,  asked  his  age :  if  the  person  replied 

^^  aaAI^^I,  Ibrabim;  &v7:}%,  paKed  aJ^JY  JuJL^,frieod  of  God. 

'•'Suf.  XVI.  124.  n.  129.  ni.  60.  VL  79.  XVI.  121.  124. 
n.  134.    IV.  124. 

^  -The  Jfww  ascribe  te  him  the  cabbalittical  Sepher  Jeiirah, 
which  i8.certainlj  rery  old. 

•»  Sur.  VI.  74—82.  XlX.  42^-51.  XXI.  52—69.  XXII.  43. 
XXVL  69—106.  XXIX.  15—23.  XXXVU.  81—95  XLIU.  25— 
28.  LX.4— 6.  1X!115.  XXVI.  86-^164.  Sonna  395.  Sur.  IL  260. 
XXI  69—74.   XXIX..  23-27.  XXXVH.  95—99. 

*^   nni3  called  .J>  Asax"  bjr  M.  Sur.  VI.  74.    Easebius  in  his 

Chnrch  History  calls  him  ^A^q  which  may  hare  arisen  from  QoQa 

and  the  Greek  ^A^oQ  was  tamed  into  ^vf,  Asar.^    The  later  Arabs 

hoY^erer  know  the  proper  name  ^  ^U'«  Sqo  £lpherar4o  Sur.  VII.  78. 

Ae^ding  to  Tarikh  Hontekheb  Asar  was  the  fi^ther  of  Terah. 
The  words  rt^  Cr>9^V^  l^b  ro^  according  to  the  context  must 
imply  also  a  seller  of  images. 
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fifty  or  sixty  ye^ra,  Ajbrabam  said  to  him:*  Woe  to 
a  man  ofjmitj  who  wi}l  worship  the  y{arko{one  day; 
so.  that  purchaser  jpreut  away  ashamed.;'^*  Ouce  a^wo-^ 
ma^  came  with  a. dish  of  flour  and  said:  here,  put 
this  before  them!  but  he*  took,  a  stick,  broke  ^  the 
idols. and  placed  the  stick  in  thQ  hand  of  the  largest 
of  them*  When  his  &ther  returned,  he.  asked,., who 
has  done  this?  ^whereupon  Abraham  -s^^id,'— *.why 
shall  i  deny  it?  a  woman  c&me  with  a  dish  of  flour, 
telling  me  to  plape  it  bj^fore  them;  scarcely  had  I 
done  this  wh^n  each  was.  determined  to  eat  first,  and 
the  largest  of  them  beat  the  others  tq  pieces*  mth 
the  stick  he  has  in  his  hand. .  But  Tenth  said,- why 
dost  thou  impoite  iq)pn  met  have  they  any  knoiiirledge? 
Abraham  replied,  do  not  thy  earshear  w^at  thy  mouth 
speaketht  ThenTerah  seized  his  son^nd  handed  him 
over  to  Nimrod,  who  said  to  Abraham:  we  y^  worship 
the  firef  Abraham: — jl^thet  the  water r  which  ex- 
tinguishes the  fire!  Nimrod: -7- then  the  water!  Abra- 
haiii: — Rather  the  cloud  which  carries  the  water, 
Nimrod: — 'then  the. cloud!  Abraham: — Rather  the 
wind,  which  dispel*ses  the  ch>ud..  Nimrod  r— then  the 
wind!  Abraham: — rather  nAmwho  resists  the  wind. 
Nimrod: — Thou  art  talking  vain  things;  I  worship 
the  %re^and  cast  thee  itito  the  midst  of  it,  may  the 
God  whom  thou  worshippest  eome  and  save  thee  out 
of  it/  Abraham  was  -then  cast  into  a  buriiing  lime- 

l5>*^  y^-  J^  (>4»;bt  e>UC»  i*ju*y  (»*»'^'  J*^3 
.kJuLb  Vk  S«^  L«   Abttlfeda  hiator.  ante  Islam,  pa^.  20. 
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pk  and  was- Mred.***^  The  Koran  states  that  the 
angels'  whom  Abraham  received,  appeared  as  .orcb- 
nary  Arabs,  and  he  was  astonished  when  they  de-^ 
clined  to  eat.^'  According  to  the  Talmud,  they  also 
"^  Appeared  to  him  no  more  than^roi^;*'^*  but  another 
passage  adds:  ""The  ungels  descended  and  did  6at. 
arie  th^  then  said  to  have  really  eaten?  No!  but  they 
appeared  as  if  they  did  eat  -and  drink/*  ^  As  a  proof 
of  Mohammed's  uncertainty  respecting  die  history 
of  Abraham  w^  &dd,  that  the  doubt  regarding  their 
having  a  son  in  their  old  age,  is  expressed  in  the 
KotUn'by  Abraham  instead  of  Sarah,  and  she  is 
made  to  laugh  at  the  promise  of  a  sod,  before  tt  was 
given  ;^^  again,  the  command  to  offer  his  son,  is  given 
to  Abraham 'before  Isaac  is  bom  or  promised,  go  that 
the  son  who  was  to  be  offered  up  could  be  none  other 
than  T^mad,^^  who  was  spoken  of  immediately  be- 
fore as  the  ^^meeh  youtAf^'lVfohammedan  divines  are 
however  not  agreed  whether  Ishmad  was  to  be  offered 
up  although  it  is  reported  by  some,  that  the  horns 

*^  Ifidmsh  Rabbah  ad  Oenetit  Pftrash.^XVn. 

•*  Sur.XE.72— 79.  XV, 61— 61.  XXIX.80-T-32..LL24— 38* 

••  O-r^tC^  «V9  ^^  ^»T3>V  Kiddushin  LII.  .      . 

•'  •H??'!  t^>9  .'^«$  nxfi  *^«n  "9tti,  ^T?:  f^ti^n.  n>fi|V2 
^^1  ?^?9^  "^^  *913  ^T^  ^^  B^A  ^«<>^  Lxxxvi.  2'.^ 

'**  Su7.  XV.  54.  m.  74.  This  caused  the  most  absurd  ex- 
planations. 

.'*  Sur.  XXXVII.  99-^114.  explains  what  II.  116.  is  onljr 
hinted  at,  rir.  the  son  khmael  was  to  be  saeriifeed  but  wai  ''ran- 
tomed  with  a  noble  Tjetim*' ;  and  after  that  112.  (^tfUr  U  sUy&^^ 

y^^j^U^^t  1^  Laa3   and  we  rejoiced  him  with  the  promise  of 
Isaac. 
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oftlie  nun  which  wa^  sacrificed  in  his  stead,  were 
preserved  at  Meeca^  his  dwelling-place!**'  We  may 
perhapi^  account  for  Mohammed's  speaking  ofJshmael 
as  a. pious  man  and'reckoning'him'ambngth^  prophets 
and  patriarchs*  ^  from  t)ie  fact,  that  he  was  consi- 
dered the  patriarch  of  the  Arabs  and  the^founder  of 
the  Kaaba,  *•'  jet  nothing  but  ignorance  could  betray 
him  into'  the  npstake  af  counting  Isibmael  tunotig  the 
forefathers  -of  Jacob;*'  not  l^ss  surprising  is  the*as-f 
sertion  that  the  2att^  was  the  son  of  Abraham!*^ 
The  dying  cljaxge  of  Jacob,  as  fekted  m  the  Kpran, 
is  in  perfect  accordance  with  whut  is  finmd  in  Jewish 
writings:  ^Whejti  Jacob  was  dying  he  caUed  his  sons 
together  and  said  unto  them:  hear' ye  sons  of  Israel^ 
is  there  perhaps  a  4oubt  in  ^our.  hearts  ooncerning 
God?  they  repKed:  hear  Israel  t>ur  fletther,  as  there 
is  no  doubt  in  thy  heart  oonoeming  God,  so  is  ihere 
none  in  ours ;  but  the  Lord  is  our  God,  the  ene  Ldrd 
only/'^V       ....         :  '        - 

Among  the  .son»  of  Jacob.,.  Jouph  occupies  the 
pre-emhience*.   His  history  is  mainly  the.siuhe  as  in 

••  fielger  pag.  133.  134.  135. 

•*  Sur.  XIX.  55—56.  XXL  85  86.  H.  J 30.  l3i.  VL  86. 
XX^VIII.  46.  ZIV.  41,  The  Talmud  reeerds  that  Isbmael  re- 
pented.; rsej  -i:??!:;  r.5'«r.  *^?  ^.?1P^:  I^hmael  repented  during 
the  life-time  ^f  hh*  father.     BaSaBathra  XVL 

•»  Sut.  U.  119.  «  Sur.lL  127. 

.  •*  Sur.  XI  74.  VL  84.  XIX.  50.  XXi  72,  XXIX..26.  Sohna 
398  and  400,  Joseph  i»  calfed  the  grand^otf  of  iebrahan,  and  Jacob 
his  son. 

**  Sur.  IL  126.  127.  and  Midrash  Babhah  to  Gen.  Farash.  98. 
and  to  Dent.  Plara^h.  IL  Also  Targum  Hi^rosolym.  to  Deut.  VI.  4. 
Tractat.  Pesachim  pag.  56. 

t 
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the  Bible,  embeUished  witb  fabulous  traditions  of  the 
Jews.  Among  these  is  the  assumption  that  Joseph 
^ would  have  resolved  to  sin,  had  he  net  seen  the 
evident  denH>nstration  of  his  Latd;"'^^  that  this  is 
borf owed 'from  the  following  hthJfi  hone  <:air  fadl^to 
admit.  '""Rabbr  Jochanan  saidi  :•  both*  intended  to 
commit  sin;  seizing  him  by  the  garment  :she  said: 
lie  with  me  •  .'.  Then  appeared  to  him  the  form  of 
bis  father  mX  the-  window,  who  called  to  him:- Joseph! 
JdSisphI  the  names  of  thy  brothers  shall  he  engraven 
upon  fhe.atones  of  the  ^phod,  also  thine  own,  wilt 
thou  tii'at  it  shall  be  .erased  r  ^^  Thiff  is  almost  literally 
repeated  by  a  Moslem  commentary  lo  the  Koran.  ^' 
The  &ble  of  Potiphar's  wife  inviting  the  Egyptian 
ladies-  to  a  feast,  to  see  Joseph,  because  they  laughed 
at  her  being  so  charmed -with  him  and  of  their  b^g 
so  oYercome  with  admiration  of  Joseph**  that  they 
accidentally,  cut  theic  hAnds  in  eating  fruit,  is  ex- 
actly SQ  related  in  a  very  ancient  Hebrew  book  from 
which  Mohammed  doubtless  derivecf  it  The  story 
about  thf  garm^ht^  being  rent,  and  the*  setting  *up  of 
an  evidence  of  guilt  or  innocence  respecting  it,  is  also 

••  Sv.  Xil.  24.  i^^  ^by  ^fp  ^f  iy  ^f»3 

'^p?:^  "^"^^r^,  »3i^  •-ajeti  -V3«  :i3M  i*  ^n?:^  ifif^  •^n-^ 

tiv3''5'5  i^^  -^^^  XXXVI.  2: 

•  «•  EJpherar  to  Sur.  XIL  24.   Gefg«r  pag*  142. 

*^  Sar.  XII.  26.  31.  50.  aod  ih«  commcntaiy  of  Elpherar  t» 
the  passage. 
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borrowed  (o  the  Tery  letter  from  the  saine  source.^ 
Jll.4his  Sig-ft  .it  is  also  stated  that  /'the  devil  made 
him  (Joseph)  forget) .the  remembrance  c^  hiik  Lord/'' 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  Jewish  tradition:  /'Vain 
speech  tencteth  to  destruction;  though  Joseph  twice 
urired  the- chief  butler  to.rememb^  him  ^et  ha  had 
to  remain  two  .jears  longer  ill  prison.***'^  The  peeking 
protection  from  man  is  here -represented  as  the  in^ 
stigation  of  Satan..  Th6  Koran  causes  Jacob  to  tell 
his  sons  to  enter  at  different  gates;  and'  the  same 
ipjunctioa^is  given  by  the  Patriarch  in  the  Jewish 
writings:  ^  Jacob  said  to  them  enter  not  througk  one 
and  the  ssmie  gateV'^  The  exckmatioa*  of  the  eons 
of  Israiel,  when  they  found  the  cup  in  Benjaibin  s  sack : 
''has,h€  Bt0len/%olxsL$  his  brother^aleo:**  are  dearly 
a  perversipi^  of  the  words  which  the  Jewish  traditions 
put  ioto  their,  mouths :  ''Beh.q^d  a  thief «'-4oh  of  a  fe- 
.mal^  thief/'  referring  to  the  stealing  of  the  Teraphim 
by  Rachel.  ^  Mohammed  agaia  acquaints .  u^  .that 
jacobknew  by  divine  revelation  that  his  son  Joseph 

**  Tlie  ^^S^  190  'Sepher  Hi^ashar,.  quoted  in  the  Bf  idrtwh  ^al- 
knt  bj  ihe  name  T">yn  C'^t.  -nan  and  ezittinif  in  a  Jewish — 
German  version  with  thejitlc  *ncri  tr,  cfr-  alao  the'iBtiaiation^in 
the  Midrash  Abhkir  quoted  in  Mid.  Jalbut  oap.  CXLVI.* 

*  Kip    «50  ^IIajJSJI  *sLiJU     This  i'a  faUely  applied  to 

the  chief  butfer;  the  translators  were,  betrayed  by  the  pr^Tioui 
Y9i%9.  Sor  Xir.  42*. 

*  Midrash  Rabbab  to  Gen.  XL.  14.  Geiger  pa^.  146.  Sur.'xa. 
42.  "wherefore  he  remained  to  tlie  prison  some  jeafs.*!  ^ 

,   •  Siv.XII.67.  and  nrj«  nrfs;  C?^  ^05?n..!«  ijp^  fi??^  *^»l$ 
Mid.  Rabbah  to  Genesis  Paraeh  XCI.  '  '* 

*  Sur.  XIT.  77.  and  Mf^^l  ^1%  tl^Jft  M?  Midrash HahbahParash. 
XCIL   Gen.  XXXt  19. 
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was  Still  alive/  and  Jewisb  tradition  enables  us  fo 
point  out  whence  he  obtained  the  infonnation.  ^An 
unbeliever'  asked  our  master:  do  the  dead  continue 
to  live?  your  parents  did  not  believe  it,  ^d  will  ye 
receive  it?  Of  Jacob  it  is  said,  he  refused  to  be  com- 
forted; had  he  believed  that  the  dead  still  lived,  ^oiild 
be  not 'have  b^en  comforted?  But  he  answered, 
fool,  he  knew  by  tfes  Holy  Ghost  that  he  still  really 
lived,  and  about  a  living  person,'  people  need  no 
cpmfort/'^-  .' 

6. '  Mohammed  made  but  scanty  allusions  to  the 
early  patriarchs,  Joseph  only  excepted rbut  Concer- 
ning Moses  it  was  his  interest  to  be  more  liberal  and 
definite  in  his  communications, — possibly  from  the  de- 
sire to  be.  considered  like  him,  as  he  is  generally 
thought  to  have  taken  that  prophet  as  his  model — 
whose  character  as  lawgiver  and  whosQ  personally 
eventftil  life,  furnil^hed  him  with  abundant -materials 
which  he^  wove  together  as  follows.  Among  tlce 
oppressions  which  Pharaoh  exercised  towards  the 
Jews  are  named,  his  ordering  the'ir  t^hildren  to  be  cast 
into  the  water.-  Moses. the  son  of  Amran®  waa  put 
into  an  ark  by  his  mother;  Pharaoh'^s  te;?/!^  observing 
the  child,  rescues  hinx  from  death,  and  gives  him 

*  Sur.  XII.  86.  97.. and  Midrash  Tancfcuma  quoted  in  Midraah 
Talkut  cap.  CXLin.  'The  Koran  also  makes  Joseph  tell  Benjamin 
Urst,  that  he  was  hi»  brothcfr  Xli.  69.  in  harmonj  with  the  Sepher 
HiuiaKfaar. 

^  Of  the  contradictions  and  inconsistencies  with  whicli  the  "Sura 
Joseph**-  abounds,  we  only  mention  'that  Joseph  interprets  the 
dream  in  Sur.  XII.  47.  and  in  50.  he  it  fetched  from  prison. 

•  Mosei  is  introduced  as:  Q^TJ?  15  r!)g»,  or  A,^  ^j  ^^ 
Gen.  VI.  20.  ^/^  ^^  ^^^ 
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back  to  his  aiother  to  nurse.  When  Moses  was  groins 
up  he  sought  to  assist  his  oppressed  brcfthren,  and 
kills  an  Egyptian;.. being  the  next  day  reminded*  of 
this  deed  by.  an  Hebrew,  he  flees  to  Midian,  and  mar- 
ries the  da4:^hter  of  an  inhabitant  of  that  oountry.  * 
When  9^out  to  leave  Midian  he  sees  a  burniidg  bush« 
and  approaching  it,  receives  ^  call  to  go  toEg^pt,  to 
exhort  Pharaoh ^^  a:nd.  perform  miracle^;  he  accepts 
the  mission  but  requests  the  aid  o£his  brother  Aaron.  ^  * 
Pharaoh  however  remains  an  infidel  ^.nd  gather$  his 
sorcerers  together,  whopeifwm  only  inferior  miracles, 
and  in  spite  .of  .Pharaoh*s  threats  they  become  be- 
lievers.^^ Judg^ient  falls  upon  the  {Egyptians,  they  are 
dr6wned  whilst  the  Israelites  are  saved.  ^ '  A  rock  yields 
water;  Moses  receives  the  law^^  and/lesires  to  see  the 
glory  of  Godv**  During -^pses'  absence,  thelsraeUtes 
make  a  golden,  calf,  which,  he  destroys,  and  reduoingit 

•  Suf.  XX.  37-44.   XXVHL  2—29. 

*•  i-iyftj*  ob*i5.  PhaVaobi  title  of  EgyptiaB  kingf. 

•^  *^^j;5>^   Aaron.  Sw.  XX.  8-~.37-  44— S2.-  XXVI.9— H. 

XXXVm*  29-Tr36.   LXXfX.  15—20..    .  . 

"'  Sur.  VII.  101— 125.  X.76— 90.  Xr.99— 102.Xi.56-79. 
XXIII.  47-61  XXVr.  15-^52.  XXVfl.  13—15.  XXXVm.36— 
40.  XL.. 24— 49.  XLHL  45—54.  LXXIX.  20—27. 

**  Sur.  IT.  46.  47.  VII.  127— 13S.  X.  90—93.  XX.  79— 82. 
iXVI.  62-^«9.   XXVIU.  40— 4«.  XLIU.  56.       '    *  • 

**   -.IJitt,  'niin>5ri    Sw.  Vn.  J43.  160.     iagherar  says  io 

the  first  passage:  "Ben  Abbas  sajs,  he  means  the  Torah  bj  Al- 
wach;**  and  more  correctly  to  the  last:  SUycit  l^jJ  ^Jfi\  where- 
in the  Torah  is.  '  '      .  '  .  . 

«  Sur.  vn,  135— U7.  170,  It  62—56.  60!  87.  IV.  1S2. 
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to  powder,  nraked  them  drink  it;**  after' this, ^oses 
cbooses  seventy  m^n  as  assistants.  * '  The  spies'  sent 
to  Canaan  are  all  wicked  with  the  excepltion  of  two; 
the  people  being  deceived  by -them  must  wander  forty 
years  in  the  desert.^*  'Kt>rah,  on  quarrelling  with 
Moses,  is  swallowed  up  by  the  earth.  *•  Th^  marveHoiis 
journey  of  Moses  with  his  servant  i^  ai|  addition  which 
should  not  be  omitted  in  this  summary  of  events.  ^^ 

.  Among  the  details,  deserv^  to  be  mentioned  that 
Haman  and  Kbrah  were  coimsellers  of  Pharaoh.*^ 
It  is  not  surprising  that  MohamniedshoulcT  associate 
Haman  with  Hiaraoh,  as  an  enemy  of  the; Jews; 
slnc^  Be  cared  little,  when  individuais  lived  provided 
thej  could  be  intlx)duced  with  advantage.  Korah, 
according  to « Jewish  tradition,' was*  chief  agent- or 
treasurer  to  *  Fharpoh.  **  •  The-  Ante-Exodiis-perse- 
cution  of  the  Jews  is  ai^cribed  to  a  dream  of  Pha- 
raoh;'' this  is  ip  exact  accordance  with  Jewish  fable: 
"The  sorcerers  said  to  Ph^raoB,  a  boy  shall  be  bom 
who  will  lead  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypj;;  then  thought 
he;  —  east  all  maie  chHdren  into  the  rrrer  and  he  will 
be  cast  in  among  them:"^*   The  words;  £xod.  11. 7. 

"  $ur.  p.. 48— 52.  87.  VTJ.' 147—155*.  XX.  82-^89. 

"  SuT.  VII.  155..     .  .  "  Sur.  V.  23-^3a 

*•  SuT.  XXVm.  76^83!  »»  Snr.  JVHI.  69— 82.. 

'^  ^U»  and  ^^^li  Sur.  XXVIIL  67. 88:  XXIX.  38,  XL.  25. 

**  nb'Jitt  i^^  Vi-^ll  JDip'^^n^  rt;?j  n^p  ^Hidnali  to  Nomben 
Para$h.  XIV; 

"  6ur.  XXVIIL  5.  ' 

Dr,^  "Jf??-^  6^^^  "^^K!"   P"ke  Rab.  £lie8er  cap.  XLVilL 
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"I  wiH  csjl  one* of  tlie  Hebrew  tromen**  prodaced  .the 
Rabbinicftl  tfiction:  "why  Just  a  Hebrew-woman? 
This  shows  that  he  was  handed  to  all  the  Egyptian 
women,  but*he  would  nfbt  drinks  for  God  said;  the 
mouth  which  shall  once  speak  with  Me^  iriiould  it 
drink  what  is^undeaii^V^^  This  was  too  valuable  for 
Mohammed  to  omit  in  his.  Koran.  ^^  Although  it  is 
nowhere  said  in  the  Bible,  that  tl|e  sign  of  the  leprous 
hand  was  wrojight  in  the  presence  of  Pharaoh,'^  yet 
the  Kpran  relates  it  as  hayihg*  there*  taken  plac6,^^ 
and  in  this  also  jt* was  preceded  by  Jewish  tradition: 
.""He  put  his  h^d  into  h^s  bosom  and  withdrew  it 
leprous  white  aa  snow;  thcry  also  put  their  hands  into 
their  bpsom  and  withdrew  them  le^H-ous  white,  as 
snow;/*'^  Again  among*  Mose^'  own  people  none  but 
his  own  tribe  .believed  him; '^  this  Mohammed  doubt- 
^less  inferred  from  the  statement  of  the  Rabbis  f  '\the 
tribjB  of  Levi  was  exempted  from  hard  labour.*'** 
Among  the'  sorcerers  of  Egypt  who  first  asked  for 
their  Wfiges  and  then  became  believers  .when  their 

wjt)  %*|  ps^  -^  ^kV-'t**:^^  *%  «?n  "^jTn^  «Ji-njn-'^w$  ps; 

So(»h  XII.  2.  * 

"  Sur.XXVIIL  II.  ^ 

'^  It  wa»  wrotfglit-iii  ihd  wild4rB«0S  o»the  oeeasioa  of  Moses 

being  cftlled ;  btit  as  to  its  beihg  lepeated  before  Phafaolk;  Seriptare 

is  iitent.  -  *     " 

"  Sur;va/I05/.XXVI.  32.  *  .     ;         . 

>^^5  n^y;ii:7q   "Jljin   tlR'T^in-J  Dljtib  07;    Piike  Babbi  £Ueser  I 

oap.  XLYIIL 

"  Sur.X.  83. 

**  ^"35  '^tJ'^^S^a  H;r3  ^\)  V^  ^XXsfy    MiArash  Bab.  tg  Exod.  ' 

Parash.  \.  ' 
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serpents  were  swaUowed  by  that  of  IVfeses,  '^  Pharaoh 
himself  was  chief;''  here  again  Mohammed  is  indebt- 
ed to  Judaism.  ""Pharaoh  who  liyed  lA  the  days,  of 
Moses  was  a  great  sorcerer,'' '*  In  other  places  of 
the  Koran  he  ascribes  divinity  to  Pharaoh;'^  and 
Jewish  tradition  makes  him  dedare:  "" Already  from 
the  beginning  ye  speak  falsehood*  for  I  am  the  Lord 
of  the  world,'!  have  made  myself  as  well  as  the 
Nile;  as  it  is  saM  of  Urn  Ezek.  XZIX.  3.  ""mine  is 
the  river  and  I  have  made  it/'^*  The  prophet  seems 
to  hay^  been  much  confused  with  regard  to  the  plagues ; 
in  son^e  places  he  enumerates  nine,-'^  in  others  only 
five,  the  first  of  which,  ^s  si^d  to  be  the  flood !^^  As 
the  drowning  in  the  Red  Sea,  happened  after  the 
plagues,  he  can  only  allude  to  the  Deluge. 

The  following  scmiewfaat  dark  and  uncertain  pas- 
sage ^  /concemiiig  Pharaoh,. has  caused  commentators 
great  perplexity;  it  is  stated  that  Pharaoh  pursued 
the  Israelites  until  actually  drowning,  when  confessing 
himself  a  ijloslem  he  was  saved  alive  from  the  bottom 
of  l^e  sea,  to  be  a  ""witness  for  ages  to  come,***®  but 

'  "'  Sv/va  1.10.  XXVL  140.-        •»  Son  XX.  74.  XXVt  48. 
"  n;n  bini  ■'^^>^»  n^)3  "ISTJ?  *;w^  ^^78  Midmdi  Yalltat 
eap.  CLXXXri. 

**  Sur.XXVI.  128.  XXVIII.  38.  XLIU.  60. 

Rab.  to  Eaod.  Par.  V. 

«  «ur.  XV«.  103.  XXVIP.  112.  •»  Sm.  VH.  130. 

*•  Snr.  X.  90V  :. 

*®  Bedawi,  see  Henzii  frag.  A/ab!  pag.  201.  alone  keeps  to  the 
literal  sense  of  the  te^t:  dJJ  ^^  UjT  vA^JlaJL^  dL^U3  ^.y^ 
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we  find  tliat  it  is  merely  a  Mohammedan  yersibn  of 
a  Jewish  faUe:  —  ** Perceive  the  greatpower  of  repen- 
tance! Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt  ultered  yery  wicked 
wt)rds:  who^  is  the  God  whose  voice  I  shall  obey? 
Exod.  V.  2.  yet^  as  he  repented  saying,  who  is  like 
unto  theQ  among  the  gods,  XV.  it.  God  saved  him 
fron^  death  ;'fop  it  saitht — alpiosthad  I  stretched  out 
my  handfr  aiid- destroyed, -^  but  God  let  him  live  that 
he  might  declare  his  power  a^d  strength/' ^^  As 
Jewish  <:ommentat<Mrs  ^dd  to  Exod«  XV.  27,-^  where 
we  read  of  twelve  fountains  bein'g  found  nearEiim,rr- 
that  each  of  the. tribes  had  a  well;^'  so  Mohammed 
transposes  the  statement  and  declares,  that  twelve 
fountains  sprang  from  the  rock  whic^h  had  been  smitten 
by  Moses  at  Rephidim.  The  Rabbinical  &ble.  thgkt 
God  ^cover^d  the  Israelites  with  mount  Sinai  oh  the 
oGca,sion  of  the  .lawgiving  ^^.  is, thus  amplified  in  th^ 
Korani  • ""  We  shook  the^ountain  over  them.as  though 
it  had  been  a  covering,  and  th«y  imagined  that  it  was 
falling  upon  them;  and  we  said:  receive  the  law  which 
we  have  brought  unto  you,  with  reverence/'.**  The 
Koran  adds,  that  the  Israelites,  now  demanding 
to  see  God,  (lie,  .and  are  raised  agaiti.*^  It  wiU  not 
be  difficult  to  Irace  the  origin  of  this  figment::-- 

T^l'f^yJi  Pirke'Riibbi  Eliefter  dap.  XLIU.  efr.Jlid.  to  t^salm  CVL 
Mid.  Jaiknt  cap.  CCXXXVIII. 

"  00^  'scrn\i  Dnaiyzi,  ni;p:j  o^rf  ^^  Baahh  to  ;Exod.  XV.  27, 
efr.  also  T^rgom  Hieroljm.  •      ^ 

*•  nv»^  *^r?3  rig  BJ^is  •^BL^tR^  Aboda  TarahIL  2. 

**  Sur.  VII.  170.  171.  *^  Sur.U.  62.  63.  IV.  162. 
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""Two  things  demanded  the  Ismefites, from  God;  that 
they  might  see  his  glorj,  and  hesir  liis  voice*  and  hoth 
wero  granted  to  them,- as  it  ice  said:  Behold  the  Lord 
our  God  ha3  shown  to  us  Hi&  glory  and  greatpess  and 
His  voice  we  heard  oiit  of  the  midst  of  the  fire.  Deut. 
V.  21.  •  l^h^se  things  howevei;  they  had  no  power  to 
resist;  as  they  came  to  9ioimt  Sinai  and  H^  appeared 
unto  th^m  their  soulld  escaped  by  His  speaking,  as  it 
.is^  said:  •  *my  soul  escaped  as  He  spake*.  The>  Torah 
however  interceded  for  them,  spying!* 'does  a  Eing  give 
his  daughter  to. marriage  and  kill-  his  household? 
The  whole  world  rejoices  (at  my  appearance)- and  thy 
children  (the  Israelites)  shall  they  die?*  —  At  ence 
their  soul- returned^  therefore  it  L^  said:  'the  doctrine 
o£  God  is  perfect  and  brings  back  the  soul.****    . 

:  The  history  of  t^e  yoMen  ca{f  afforded  aiavourable 
subject  for  the  Koran*  which  follows  -as  usual, /the 
fabidous  account  of  the  Rabldnieal  traditions  relating 
to  it.,  Bolh«  represent  Aaron  as  having  been  nearly 
killed  when  at  first  resilsting  the  entreaty  of  the  people 
to  make*  it.  The  Sanhedrin  relates :  "^  Aaron  saw  €hur 
slaughtered  before  his  eyes,  (who  opposed  them)  and 
he  thought^  if  I  do  not  yield  to  them  they  wiU  -deal 
with  me  as  they  dealt  with  ChurJ*.*^  According-  to 
^QOtJiier  passage  in  the  Koraui  an  Israelite,  by  the 
*•  rv^ti  dr?^  n^ffl  '^rt?  ^^^  i;?  ^n»^^  nb  on^  rijn  fA"] 

*in-:i  -^J^i  >r"1  ^  »"*<'3  ^^'^:  's^i'?"  '?B^'9  t3-7?rn  ^hi 

^^i  rid^4^  '"^"^Z*!   Abodah  fiarah  XL  2. 

*'  Sur.VitiW).  and  »^  "^fi^  niQaj  n^pitj^ajT^  nfrrn^*3  V^'nrjtj 
l^nq  ^a?:3^  ^i  "n^  KI5^?3  ^ni,  k;^4  Sanhedrin  V. 
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aame  of  Samari  enticed  4hem*aiid  made  t^e  cali^^ 
Like  the  waadering'Jew  in  tk^ .Christian  fable;  Sa<- 
mart  is  punished  by  Moses  with  endles^s  wandering, 
and  he  is  compelled-  ^o  repeat  the  words  ^touch  me 
not/'^'  Jewish  traditictns  makejdicah  assist  in-matiu- 
fkctoring  the  idol  calf;  :^- but  Mohammed  either 
derived  Samari  fiiom  Samael;  ot  .as*  the  Samaritans 
are  stated  by  thie  Arab  writers  to  have  said:,  "touch 
me  not,*'  he  may  have  considered  Samari  as  the 
authw  of  the- sect  of  the  Samaritans.^** , 

Tliat  the  calf  thus  produced  by  Samari  from  the 
ornaments  o^  the  peopFe,  lowed- on  being  finished;,** 
is  evidendy  a  Koran  repetition  of  the  fcfiowing  Jewish 
traditioiir  "The  calf  came  fi)rtl>  Exod.  XXU.  24. 
roaring,  and  the  Israelites  saw  it.  Rabbi  Jehu^a 
says:  Samael  entered  the  calf  and  roared  to  deceive 
the  Israelites.*'   The  addition  that  the 'tribe  of  Levi 

remained  fititbful  to  God,  is  both  Scriptural  and  Rab^ 
*  •         ,    "  ■ «»  *      • 

^  Ssr.  XZ.  87.  90i  9S.  The  name  ^«^UJt ,  •Sttmari,  ;idv 
lisre  a^en  liroiB.SlS^ftWho  is  siud  to  tAre  assiaile'd  in  aakiog 
tbe.calf. 

^*  Sur.  XX.  97.  tiie  words  he  has  to^repeat,  iire':  ^L^gs  V, 
ao  iovh!   ^  "      " 

*^  Hashi  to  Saohednn  CL  2.  The  Mksah  the  saipe  as  Ji|dg. 
XVII.  hence  'Arab  -writers  consider  Micah  and  Samari  identical 
Achmed  bd^  Idrfs  in  Hottiog.  hist,  orient^  pag.  84.     . 

**  It  BMy  also  huTo  arisen  i^opi  a  Pharisoioal  seet  called  jby  the 
TalnmlT:  .'T^^riJ  beft  XL'snQl  ''the  separated  one;  toifch  me  not!" 
The  fable  h  clearly  a.  composition  firom  tariods  elements. 

•»  Sof.  Vn.  147.  XX.  90.  ana  V-^K  n^TJ  n^  njTL  b^n  WR1 
btfnuj:   Pirke  Rabbi  Elieser  cap.  CUX, 
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binical/*  In  the  following  eyents  we  have  abbreviftf^ 
tionSt  but  no  alterations  or  addilioDB*  Except. in  the 
""matter  of  Korah'*  which  is  lionoured  with  singular 
embeHisfaments{  for  instancet  Korah  had  such  riches, 
that  from*  ten  to  forty  strong  men  .were  required  to 
carry  the  keys.of liis  treasure^'*  Mo Aem  txaditieiu 
go-npiuch  further;  AbulfedaxSays  forty  muls9  were 
re<)uii^d  to  convey  tha  keys.  Nevefthelesis  Jewish 
tradition,  whence  it  is  taken,  is  still  more  extravagant. — 
""  Joseph  buried  three  treasure^  in  Egypt,  oiie  of  which 
became  known  to  Korah*  Richer  ^re  tOrned  to  de- 
struction to  him  that  possesses  t.hem,  Epcles.  V.  12. 
and  this  may  well  be  applied  to  Korah.  The  keys 
to  the  treasures  oT  Korah  made  a  burden  for  3lO<> 
white- mules/^**  The  accusation  from  .which  Grod 
cleared  his  servant  Moses,  of  which,  the  Koran  makes 
nK|ntion|  was  according  to  the  best  cojntnentators, 
occasioned  by  Korah.  ""Abu  Aliah  says:  it  refers  to 
Korah  hiring  a  harlot  to  reproach  Moses  before  all  the 
people,  up6n  which  Grod  struck  her  dumb,  and  destroyed 
Korah,  which  cleared  Moses  from  the  charge."**  Thi* 
is  unquestionably  an  amplification  of  the  following 

»»  Stir.  VII.  159.  Exod.  XXXU.  2S.  Pirke  ftabbi  I^Ueser 
cap.  XLV. 

'•*  Sur.  XXYIIL  76.  .The  words  by  JSale:  "maiyr  strong  mea" 
signify  a  general  number 'firoiKi  10— 40. 

•*  ^Tj  n^35^  niiTT^  ni«7a  tfb«C  •'^toTj  rnp  h^  ^"tt^?  nj 
rryp  ^  ITjij  n-'S  nirTI^pTg  Pirke  Rabbf  Elieser  cap.  XLV. 

»'  Sur.  XXXIII.  69.  LXI.  5.  ^y;LS^I  y^  XJUJLJ^  JU^ 

^^^Uf  iiSXMj  (^6  yjj9  iS^y^  ^y^^}  '^  Elplnrer  to  Sur. 
XXXUI.  69. 
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palBsage.  ^Moses  lieard  and  fell  on  his  &ce«  What 
wa5  it  he*  heard?  That  they  accused  him  of  having 
to  do  with  •  another  man*s  wife.  *^  "Other  conmren- 
tatoi's  oT  the  Koran  conceiye  the  unjust^  charge  from 
which  Moses  was  cleared,  to  have  been  that  of  mur- 
dering Aarea  onlnount  Hor,  because  he  and  Elea^ar 
only 'were  present  when  Aaronr.  died!**  That  they 
have  again  had  recourse  to  Jewish  tradition  wUlaj^ear 
from  the  subjoined  extract  r^-^** The  whole  cpngre- 
gation  saw  that  Aaron  was  dead;  and  when  Moses 
and  Eleazer  came  down  frodi  the  ndountaiin,  the  whole 
congregation  gathered togfftherasking  t  whereis  Aaron  ? 
But  they  said,  he  is  dead; -^  How  can  <the  A^g^l  of 
death  touch  a  man»  by  whom  he  wa$:resisted  and 
restrained,  ai^  it  is' said':  he  stood*  between  the  dea<l 
and  the  living  and  the  plague  was.  stayed  r  if  ye  bring 
him^  it  is  wdl,  if  not  we  will  stone  you.  Moses  prayed : 
Lord  of  the  werld,  remove  from  me  this  suspicion! 
Then  God  opened  and  shewed  them  Aaron'^s  body, 
and  tb  this  the  passage* applies.** 'the  whole  congre<« 
gation  saw  etc.  etc.  Numb.  XX.  29."  *•  .... 

7.  The  time  of  the  Judges  is  passed  jt>y€r.un- 
noticecL,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  'the  election 

«$-*»  nT^ejtri  Pi>k.  R.  EUeser  cap.  XLY.  M.  speaks  of  the  nnjast 
ehargfe  against  Moses*  in  the  rery  Sttra  in  whic)i  he  strives  to  clear 
himself  from  Just  imputations ! 

^^  According  to  Elpharer  and  Abulfeda,  the  an^ls  shoWed  the 
dead  bodj  of 'Aaron.  ' 

**  Midraih  Tanchoma  to  Numb.  XX.  29.  The  fabulous  ex- 
pedition of  Moses',  Sur.  XVIII.  59-<-82.  is  likewise  of  Jewish  origin. 
2un2:  2)ie  gotted^fetiffltc^en  ^oxtx&c^  bet  3uben,  Biftortfc^  entioiffcti 
The  hero  of  the  tale  is  howeyer  a  certain  Rabbi  Jusbua, 
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of*  a  king  is  iotrodoced  Snr.  H.  247.  23S.  it  would 
appear  thdt  Mohammed  was  ignorant  of  ih^  long  io- 
ter^al .between  M<isi*8  andSauL*^  Of  David!s  history 
only  his  yictory-  over  Goliath,  and  his  fall  through 
Bathsheba.are  record^.  The  Sonna  m&kesr  men- 
tion o^the  brevity  of  his  sldmbers,  andj^emmcatators 
of  the  Koran  affirm  the  same:  ""The  apostle  of  God 
said:  David  slept  half  the. njght«  he  then  rose  for  a 
third  part  and  slept  again  a  aixth  part/'*.'  This  the 
JCor^n  derived  fron^  the  Rabbis,  who  sissert  that  the 
king  slept  only  for  tho  term  of  *" sixty  breathings/'*' 
Of- the  wisdom  of  j^onoon  the  Koran  makes  parti- 
cuiar  mention r  and.  to  support  Um  statement,  adds, 
that  he  understood  the  kn^uage  of  birds;  t&is  was 
also  the  opinion  of  th^  Jewish  doctors.  The  winds* 
or  more  probable  ipiriU  ohey^  hiito;*^'  and  demons 
birds  and  beasts  formed  part  of  his  standing  am^.^* 
Je^sh  commentators  record  that  ""demons  of  various 
kinda  and  evil  npirits  were. subject  to  him.****  The 
story  of  the  queen  of  Sheba  luvi  the  adventures  of 

^  M  atcrftes  to  Saul  wKat  Scripture  teUites  of  Gid^oo.  JoHg. 

vif.  5^e.  ^ 

n.  SoDoa  CSLVIII.  Eipkarar  to  Sur.  ZXXVm.  10:  Jym^  JJ 

pLb,  jJ^  |i^^  JuJUt  uL^  pUe  <>}l«>  ^\X(^  «^^ 

*'  '^%tj;  t^P^X^.  Berachf  th.  In  his  dayi  tlie  Sabbath-bre^kiof 
Jews  are  metamorphis^d  into  apes.  Sur.  II.  61.  iV.'50.  V.  S5. 
VU.  166.^    '  ,  . 

•»  ^.  like  rWI  the  Spirits.   Sar.  XXVII.  15.  16. 

"  Sur.  3^X1.  81.  82.  XXXIV:  11.  12.  XXXVIIL  35—40. 
The  second  Targum  to  Esther  L  2. 
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the  lapwing,  l^  are  only  abridgements  from : JewisK 
traditioDs*  As  the  original  isjess  accessible  and  more 
important  to  tbe  student  oftbe  Koran  ^  we  shall  in* 
sert  aversion  of  this  ridiculotis  fable. -^ ''The  wild 
cock  waa  once  souj^ht  for  axnohg  the  birds,  .apd  not 
being  found  the  king  angrily  commanded*  that  he 
should  be*  brought  in,  intenioyng  to  kill  hin^.  Then 
said  the  wild  cock  to  the  king:  Mj  Lord  king,  give 
heed  and  hear  my  words!  Already  for  three  months 
I  weighed  in  my  mind*;  and  ;0ew  q}x>ut  in  the  whole 
world  in  search §6t  a  town,  whit^h does  notobey  thee. 
I^saw  then  a.city  in  the  East,* of  £he  name  of  Kttor, 
in  which  are  many  people,  .and  a  wpman  governs  them 
all,^  she  is  called  queen,  of  Sheba.  If  it  please  thee, 
my  Lord  king,  I  ishall  go  to  that  city;  bindthei^  kings 
in  chains  and  their  riders  with  iron  fetters,  and  bring 
them  hither.  As  it  pleased  the  king^  writers  were 
called,  who*  wrote  letters  and  bound  them  to  the 
wings  of  the  wild  cock:  ^e  came*  to*  the  -queen  who 
obser^g  the  Tetter  tied  to  the  wing,  loosened  it  and 
read  the  following  contents:-*— Froni  me  king  Solo* 
mon,  greeting  to  thee  and  to  thy  princea!  Thouknowest 
well  that  God  haa  made  me  kidg  over  the  beasts  of 
the  field,  over  the  birds  .of  heaven,  over  demons,  spi- 
rits and  goblins,'  the  kings  from  all  regions  of  the  earth 
approach  me  .with  homage;  wilt  thou  do  thisr  thou 
shalt  have  great  honour,  if  not,  I  will  send  upon  thee 
kings,  legions  and  horseiden.  The  kings  are  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  the  horsemen  the  birds  of  heaven 

.  **  The  sagacious  bird  JO^JJP  forms  a  eonsploooas  part  in  tht 
&ble  of  the  queen  of  Sheba^  Stir.  XXVII.  20— 46. 
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the  bo8ta,  demons  and  spirits;  the  geUins  are  the 
legions  wh<r  shall  strangle  you  in  your  beds/*  When 
the  queen  had  reftd  this,  she  rent  h^r  garments  and 
called,  fbr  the  elders  andjords,  JBajing:  knpw  ye  what 
king  Solomon  has  sent  to  me?  They  answered,  we 
neidKier  kngV  nor  esteem  him.  :The  que^n  however 
trusting. them  not;  called  for  saik>i*s  and  sent  presents 
to  the  king,  and  after  three  years  she  came  herself.  The 
king  on  hearing  of  her  anrival  sat  in  a  crystal  haU 
to  receiye  her »  which  made  her  fiucy  that  he  was 
sittingin  water,  she  therefore  uncovered  her  feet  to 
pass  through.  On  se^Qg  his  glory  she  said:  may 
the  Lord  thy  Grod  be  praised  who  has  found  pleasure 
in  thee. and  made  thee  sit  oa  the  throne  to  exercise 
piercy  and  justice.*^ 

With  regard  to  the, fable  before  alluded  to,. that 
demons  assisted  Solomon  in  the  building  of  the  temple, 
and  being  deceived t  continued  it  after  his  death,  we 
WSLj  here  add  that  Mohammed  borrowed  it  directly 
from,  the  Jews^*®  When  Solomon  became  haughty, 
one  of  his  many  demons  rnled  in  his  'stead  till  he 
repented. '•  The  Sanhedrin  also  refers  to  thisde* 
gradation:  ""In  the  beginnkig  Solomon  reigned  also 
over  the  upper  worlds T  as  it  is  said:  ^Solomon  sat 
on  the  throne  of  God,**  after  that  only  ov^r  his  staff* 
as  it  is  said:   ''what  profit  hath  a  man  of  all  his 

*^   Targura  IF.  to  th«  book  of  father. 

«•  Sur.  XXXIV.  13.  and  Gittin  LXVm. 

••  Compare  Talmud  apr  V^  P»a.  U.  Tract,  ytny  et  Oipi-  in 
lib.  Reg.  pug.  162  with  Sur.  XXXVUl  S3---35.  Salo,  374.  Wahl 
pag.  451   not.  b. 
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labornr/*  and  still  later:  this,  is  1117  portioj^  of  all  mj 
labour.''**^^  On  repenting  he  maimed  his  horses  con- 
sidering them. a  useless  licnirj.;  In.  the  Tahnud  and 
the  Scriptures  we  find  allusion  to  his  pbtaining  them 
as  well*as  to  their  being  prohibited.  ^* 

Among  the  few  characters  which  Mohammed'no- 
tices  afte^  Solomon,  JSltjah. the  prophet*' takes  the 
precedence;  nothing  is  mentioned  of  his"  rapture  to 
heaven,  jet  he  is  considered,  a  most  remarkable  pro- 
phet. ^*  Among  the  Jews,  Elijah  is  deemed  an  inter- 
mediate person  between  heayen  and  earth;  he«appears 
in  humim  form  to  the  jpious  on  6arth,  visits Hhem  in 
their  places  of  worship  and  eomftmnicates  revelations 
from. God  to  eminent  Rabbis.  'lit  this  chaiucter  Elijah 
also  appears  in  Moslem-  divinity.*  Jonah  '^the  man  of 
the  fish'*^'  is  not  forgotten;  Mohammed  relates  his 
story  in  his  usual  style,  t^ot  omitting  his  joiimey  to 
Nineveh  or  the  gourd  which  afforded,  him  shaded''* 
Job  too,  with  his  suffering  and  (Sure  is  noticed;'.^  also 

■*i'9^  '^^S  T?^'3  *;*  *l  ^'*n^?  Saiihedrin  XX.  also  Mid.  Rabt.  to- 
Numb.  Paras£.  XI.       ""  ~ 

^^  Sur.  XXXVm.  29^33.  SanBedrin  XXI.  and  Deut.XVI.  IB. 
1  Kiog  X.  29.  Wahl  p%g.  451.  The  iable  of  the  ants  Suf.  XXVIL 
18— 20,  arose  probably  from  Prov.  VI.  6..  Compare  Talmud,  Chol- 
lin  LVn.  7.    • 

"  Sut.VLSS.  XXXVIL  123. 130.  ^LJf}  among  the  Jews: 
fif^in  ^r^^<S,  Elgah  the  prophet. 

^  iyy^%^>  lonab,  also  ^ofysi  w^^L^,  the  man  of  the  fish, 
Sur.  Vl.  86.  X.  98.  XXXVIL  139.  XXL  87.  LXVDL  48. 

^^  The  \rhole  Tery  briefly  Sur.  X.  72.  XXI.  87.  8a  XXXVU. 
139—149.  LXVm.  48—61. 

"  Sur.  XXI.  83.  XXXVm.  40—46. 

M 
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the  three  men  who  were  cast  mta  a  burning,  fiery 
furnace,  ^^^the  turning  back  of  the  shadow  of  degrees 
on  .the  occasion  of  Hezekiah*s  recorery,".|uid  the 
excessive  veneration  of.  the  Jews  fqr*  the  menipry  of 
Ezrai^®  may  be  added  as  instan^eiS  of  tfee  most  fla* 
grant  plagiatism.  .  '  ^ 

On  reviewing  the  'contents  of  this  ch^ptel-v  we 
find  the  assertion  that  Mohammed  borrowed  largely 
from  the  Judaism  of  his  age — encumbered  as  it  was 
by  &bulous  traditions  -^  has  been  fiiUy  established.  It 
would  seem  that  Mohammed  drew  his  knowledge,  of 
Jewish  history  and  religion^ only  fi*om'thes^  impure 
fountains  which'  long  before  his  day  had  been^iJaced* 
on  a  par  with  the  Word  of  God.^  Many  more  fables 
and  teachings  of  the  Koran  Alight,  doubtless  be  traced 
back  to  same  source,  but  let  those  already  adfduoeS, 
suffice  to  prove  to  Moslemin,  whence  the  alleged  re- 
velations of  their -prophet  date  their  real  oijgin.  We 
shalll  now  see  what  the  false  prophet  adopted  from 
Christianity  and  examine  the  relation  of  the  Koran 
to  the  New  Testament.  •    .    ,      • 

^*  Stor.  LXXyV.  4.  etc.   Dan.  Ul.  8. 

"   Sur.  XXV.  47.  47.   2  King  XX.  9—12.- 

Ezra  would  have  been  worthy  to  Itare  ^ren  the  law,  if  It  h^  not 
already  come  by  Moses.   Sanhedrin  XXI.  2.  and  Sur.  IX  30. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

V 

WHAT  MOEAMMED  BORROWED  FROM  CHRISTIANITY, 

"It  was  nud/kd  for  •me  to  write  unto  you ,  and  exhort  jon  that  ye 
should  eBmentlj'contend  for  M« /oiM; whieh  was  once  deliyered  unto 
the  saints.  For  there  are  certain  meqi  crept  in  unawares ,  who 
were  before  of  old  ordained  to  diis  condemnation;  ungodly  men,. ttim- 
ing  the  grace  oj  owt  Ood  into  lasciTiop^ness ,  and  elenying  the  only 
L^  God  and  our  Lord  Jemu  (M^'!*    Jude^.  4/* 

It  will  ^appear  in  the  course  of  this  chapter  that 
Mbhamm*ed  was  better  acquainted  with,  the  traclitions, 
than*  with  the  c&npnical  3criptufes  of  th&  Christians, 
just  as  he  was  more  Tiersed  in  the  Rabbinica]  writings 
than  in  the  Old  Testament;  hence  we  may  expect  to 
find  most  of  those  parts  of  our  Lord's  life,  '6n  which 
the  apocryphal ,  writings  chiefly  treat.  The  Koran 
however  going  beyond  the  favourite  subject  of  the 
childhood  of  Jesus,  begins^ with  tht  fore-runner  of 
Christ,'  Zacharias  his  father  dwells  in  tiie  temple,  and 
asking  for  a  son  and  heir,  is  promised  one  by  the 
angels ,  or  according  to  another  account,  by  God  Himself. 
Although  the  New  Testament  relates  nothing  .x)f  Ihe 
parents  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  apocryphal  Gos- 
pels invariably  call  them  Joachim  and  Anna;  the 
Koran  however  designates  her  faapily ,  the  family  of 
Amran  or  Imrap.*^  From  her  being  called  the  sister 

•  ^*  This  Fill  only  he  fblly  understood,  when  we  reroembet,  -that 
9t.  Jude  wa^  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Arabian  Church ,  and  pro- 
bably addressed  these  prdplhetio  words  to  it  in  particular. 

^  ISfang.  de  nativitate  Marias  and  Protevang,'  Jaeoin  cap.  I. 
and  n.  Also  Euseb.  Hist.  eccl.  Kb.  I.  cap.  VI.  and  Sur.  UI.  83.  35. 
LXVL  12. 
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of  Aaron,  and  the  daughter  of  Amran®*  it  has  been 
fiiirly  concluded  that  Mohammed  considered  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  and  Miriam  the  sister  of  Moses  and  Aaron, 
as'  identical;  and  no  sophistry  on  the  part  of  Mo- 
hammedan divines  or  European  writers  can  remove 
this  impression.**  The  birth  and  childhobd  of  Mary 
are  related  in  these  words,  "The  wife  of  Imran  prayed. 
Lord  verily  I  have  vowed  unto  thee  that  which  is  in 
my  womb  to  be  dedicated  to  thy  service.  Accept  it 
therefore  of  m^,  for  thoji  art  he,  who  heareth  and 
knoweth.'  And  when  she  Was  delivered  of  it^  she  said 
Lord  verily  1  have  brought  forth  a. female; — Allah 
knew  what  she  had  brought  forth  ;-:r  and  a  male  is 
not  as  a  female.  I.  hate  called  her  Mary,  and  I  com- 
mend her  and.  her  issue  to  thy  protection  against 
Satail  driven  away  with  stopes.  Therefore  the  Lord 
accepted  her  with  a  gracious  acceptance  and  caused 
h^  to  bear  ati  excellent  offspriiig.  And  2acharias 
took  care  of  the  child,  whenever  he  went  into  the 
chamber  to  her,  he  found  she  had  provisions  with 
her,  axid  h^  sai(},  D  Mary  whence  hast  thou  thdse? 
She  answered,  this  is  from  God,  for  God  provi^eth 
for  "whom  he  pleaseth  without  measure/.'®*    Again, 

"^^  £*;)}$,  the  father  of  Moses  aniiAarQii,  alsoiof  OT^tJ^Ma^'aju; 
^^yD  Mu^\  U^T^  v:>ubt  |^i^»  iSlaxy,  dtfaghter  of  Amran  and 
sister  of  Aaron. 

^'  It  is  assumed  that  Miriam  was  kept  nHye  to  beoome  the 
mother  of  Jesus:  in  this  th^j  hare  partly  the  Rabbis  on  their  side: 

TTfb^Tri  77^^  "Orer  Miriam  the  an^l  of  death  haid  no  power,  but 
she  died  by  the  divine  breath*  and  no  worms  molested  her.'*  Babha 
Bathra  XVII.    Oeiger  pag.  173. 

»»   Sur.m.  35— 37. 
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"The  angels* said,  0  Mary,  verily  Go<i  hatb  chosen 
thee  and  hath  purified  thee  and  hath  chosen  thee 
above  all  ^omen'of  the  worid,  0  Mary  be  devout  to- 
wards thy  Lord  and  bo^  thy  knees  with  tk^ih  that 
bow 'their  kne^s.  This  is  one  of  the  secret  histories; 
we  revcd  It  unto  thee  (MohauMned)  because  thou  wert 
not  with  them,  when  they  threw  in  their  rods  to  ,cast 
lots'which  of  them  should  have  the  education  of  Mar  J-, 
neither  wast  thou  with  them*  when  they  strove  among 
themselves/'  **  Thisns  faithfully  borrotvied  from  Chris- 
tian apociryphas.**  We  here  perceive  the  same  pre- 
tensions 'of  Mohammed  to  having  received  byjreve- 
latioir  "a  secret  histoiy,'*--- though  in  reality,  one 
whieh  was  in  the  mouth  ai  most  oriental  Christians 
at -that  period, — as  in  the  history  of  Joseph,-  which 
he  ^etended  to  divulge  as  j>ne  utterly  unknown  till 

•*  Sur.  m.  42— 44. 

•*  %tne  de  "Ana'  &  xvP'Off  o  ^«off  fiovriocv.  yeni^ato  efra 
aQQSf  tlxB  ^kv,  ngoaaSoi)  avro  ddSgov  xv^icd  itS&B^  fiov,  xal 
i(Tt€u  Xeittfu^yoih  avrtS  ndfraq  rag,  ^jUe^or^  tfr  &>^s  crvroiT.  Prot- 
€wmg.  Jiuobi  cap.  IV.  In-  the  Gospel  of  the  Natiritj.  of  Mary  we 
.  read  "royeruiit  tamen  (Mariae  parentes)  si  forte  Dens  donaret  eis 
sobolem,'  earn  re  domini  semtio  maneipatoros.*'  '  tJvang,  denativ. 
Marias  etk'p.L  Again  cap.  VII:  "Qnqtidie  ab  angelis  ft'eqaentabatur, 
qaotidie4itinayl8i.oQe  fruebatur/quae  earn  a  malis  omnibu»cu8todiebat 
et  bonis  omnibus  re^andar^  faciebat.'*  Again  Proteyang.  Jacobi 
cap.  YIII:  **ii^dh  Magiiu  <o<nl  nBQUJXBQa  VBfiofiBVfj  ip  t(S  vaxS'tW' 
qIov,  xal  tkafi^avB  tgoqirif  ix  X^^QOQ  iyyiXav:*  Again  in'''Historia 
de  nativitate  Mariae  et  de  infantia  Salyatoris,"  cap.  IV:  *'Abierunt 
simul  Joachim  et  Anna,  uxor  ejus,  ad  templum  domini,  et^fferentes 
hostias  (femino  tradidenmt  infantuFam  <suam  Mariam  in  contubemio 
Tirginum,  quae  dienoctuque  in4)ei  laudibus  manebant."  Cap.  VI: 
''Qaotidie*  etca,  quam  de  mano  angeli  aocipiebat,  ipsa  tantum  re- 
ilciebatur;  escam  Tero,  quam  a  pontificibus  templi  consequebatur, 
pauperibus  diridebat.  Frequenter  ^debantur  cum  ea  angeli  loqui 
et  quasi  carissime  obtemperabant  ei.'"  * 
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then.  ThjB  casting  of  lots  as  to  who  shoul.d  have  the 
care  of  the  infant  Maiy,  who  wu  probably  left  an 
orphan  at  a,  very  earij  age,  is  fullj  described  ioi  the 
apocryphal  books »  and  Mohammed,  although  ""none 
of  the  party  whQ  cast  ihe  lots,** .  could  hav^  read  it 
there,  in  all  its  minut^t  and  most  oircumstantial  de- 
tails. ^^  It  may  be  added  thal^  the  Koran  obiits  all 
mention  of  Joseph,  Marys. relation  to  him  being 
never  once  alluded  to;  but  the  apocryphas  assert  that 
she  vowed  perpetual  virginity  when  the  subject  of 
marriage  w9s  on  one  occasion  brought  before  her.^^ 
3.  The  biHh  of  Jesus  is  thus  recorded  by -Mo- 
hammed in  Sur.  2IX.  1-6 — 21 :  ""Remember  to  notice 
in  the  book  concerning  Mary,  when  she  retired  from 
her  fimuly  to  a  place  towards  the  East,  and  took  a- 
veil  to  conceal  herself  from  them;  and  we  sent*  our 
Spirit ^^  unto  her,  and  h§  appeared  unto  her  in  the 
shape  of  a  perfect  man^  she  said  I  fly  for. refuge  iinto 
the  merciful  God  to  defend  me  against  thee ,  if  thou 
fearest  God:  he  answered,  I  am  sent  to  give  thee  ti 
hol^  son;  she  replied,  how  shall  I  have  a  son,  seeing 
a  man  has  not  touched  me,  and  I*  am  po  harlot;  he 
answered^  so  shall  it  be;  thy  Lord  sai4,*this^  is  easy 
with  me ,  and  we  shall  ordain  him  for  a  sign  unto 
men  and  a  mercy  from  us,  for  it  is  a  thin^  decreed.** 
In  another  passage,  the  annunciation  is  made  not  by 

*•  Evang.  de  natML  Marigs  cap.  VI— Vm.   RvUifang,  Jaeobi 
cap.  VIIL  JX. 

^'  JBvang.  d$  maUvUaU  MaHa$  oap.  YII. 

I  **  tr^,  ^^\y  nrevfia  is  here  not  the  Holy  Ghost' in  the  Chris- 


tian acceptniion  of  the  word,  bmt  the  Mig<d  Gabriel. 
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one,  but  by  several  angdsj  which  is  the  i]3t>re  authentic 
of  -the  two  tersions  of  the-  story  we'  must  leave  to 
Mokainmedans  to<iecide.  '^Tfae  angers  .said,  OMajy, 
verify  Go4  sendeth  thee  good  tadipgs'  of  the  word 
from  him,  his  naipe  shaU.be  Chris t.Je^us  the  son  of 
Mary  I  honourable  m  this  world  and  in' the  world  .to 
come,  and  one  of  those  who  approach  Cod,  and  he 
shall  speak  U>  men  in  the  cradle  and  be  righteous  in 
his  old  age;  jshe  answered*.  Lord -how  shall  I  hate  a 
son,  sinpea  man  hath  not  touched  me?  he  answered, 
sojshall  it  be,  God  createth  what  he  pleaseih,  and 
when  he  decreetfa  a  thing,,  he.  only  says  mito  it,'  be, 
and  «««;"«•  .      -     * 

.  'When  Mar^  was  overtaken  by  thepains  of  child- 
birtji  ""n^at  the  trunk  of  a  pajm-tree,  she  said,  would 
to  God  I  had  died  before  this^  and -were  forgdtten 
and  lost  in  oblivion; *°  arid  he  who  was  beneath  her®* 
said^  be-  not  ^eved,  now  hath  God  provided  a  ri- 
vulet^ under  .thtee,  and  do  thou  shake  the  palm-tree 
and  it.  shall  let.  faH  ripe  dates  unto  thee,  ready  gather- 
ed; eat  and  driuk  and  calm  thy  mtnd.  Shouldest 
thou  meet  any  one  who  should  question  thee  (on 
account  of  the  child)  say,  I  have  vowed  a  fagt  unto 
the  most  merciful  God,  .wherefore  I  wiH  by  no  naeans 

«  Sot,  .m;  46—48*  -    .' 

*®  "Bistoria  -de  Na^Wiate.  Ifnriae' et  de  iofantia  Salratoris' 
proliably  g^ye  rise  to  this  staiteiBetit,  when  it  relates  cap.  XX.  that 
on  their  flight  to  SgTPt,  Jesus  commanded  the  branches  of  a  palm- 
tree,  tfddor  which  they  retted,  toUend  down  to  refresh  the  trayellen 
bj  their  frait,  after  this  the  iafont  Saviour  causes;  a  fountain  to 
bubble  Up  frola  between  the  roots  of  the  tree. 

*^  L^SdajT  yjfJOj  refers  to  the  new  bom  babe. 
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speak  to  any  man  this  day/**'  We  find  inoon^ 
sequence  ,^  .tkat  Maiy.  answers  the  inquiries  of  her 
relatives  only  by  signs,  as  if  to  say:,  tke  birth  of  this 
child  is  *a  subject  concemmg  which,  I  have  only  to 
answer  tp  God  and  neecl  not  justify  myself  before 
men.*'  The  fear  which  Mary  expresses  in  the  Koran 
leaves,  no*  doubt  as  to  the  manner  m  whidh  the  con- 
ceptionwas  thought  to  have  beenaccomplisfaed^  hence 
we  tnay  account  for  the  accusation  which* the  Jews 
are  ^aid  by  ^ohammed«*  to  have  brought  against  her, 
and  which  seems  to  be  intimated  i>y  the  apocryphal 
writings,  when  they  declare  that  IVfeuy  ^'hid  herself 
from  the  sons  of  Israel/'** 

Throughout  the  Koran,  Jesus  is  cadledthe  son  of 
Mary;  in  accordance* with  the  New  Testament  he  is 
also  styled  the  **word  from  God"  and  "the  word  of 
truth." *•  It  also  adds,  ''To  Jesus  the  son  »£  Mary 
gaveweprbofs  of  his  divine  Mission,  and  strengthened 
him  by  the  spirit  of  iiolineds."**   In  another  plaee 

*'  Sur.  XIX.  22 — 2S.  As  regards  the  dates* aod  ihe  foantain: 
Hist,  de  Hat.  Mariaa  et  de  mf.  Salvat.  cap.^XX, 

*'  G^roclfs  Yersuoli  einer  Darstellimg.  der  Ghristplogie  des 
Koran,  pag.  36.  We  make  free  use  of  this  workj  ^ut  would  ofmtion 
others. who  may  consult  it  after  As,  of  its  sin|pQlar  partialii^  to 
Mohammed. 

**  Sur.  IV.  155.  la  the^Proteyan^.  Jacobi  cap.-XIt  we  read:  xal 
txQvfitf  iavttjv  ano  tm  v^m  ^lagcniX. 

*'  Jesus  Sur.  XCSi,  3±  Is  palled  JjT,  bip,' Wilst  otherwise 
iJLJI  iJS;  or\^l  JyS:  word  ef  truth.  The  Arab  traoslatioii  of 
the  Bible  gires  John  L  1.  by  i^iil 

••  j*,4X4)t  ^y^  aUiM   Sur.  II.  87.  2«4,  V.  119. 
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He  is  caUed  the  Spirit  from  God,*^  Agftin,  we  are 
to*  "retnember  her  who  preserved  her  rirginity,  and 
into  whom  we.hreathed  of  our  Spirit,  ordaining  her 
and  her  son  for  a  sign  unto  all  creatiures/**^  As  the 
same -is  said  of  Adam/Mofaanamed  finds  a  strong 
analogy  between  him  and  Jesus,  as  regards  their 
respective  entrance  intt^  the  world* ^*  After  the  Wrtil 
of  Jesus  under  the  palm^tree,*the  Koran  thus  continues-: 
"She  l^rought  the  child' back  to  hfer  people,  carry mg 
him  in  her  arms,  and  they  said'  unto  her,  0  Mary, 
now  hasf  thou*  done  a  strange  thing,  0  sister  of 
Aaron,  thy  father  ^s  not  a  bad  mau*  neither  was 
thy  mother  a:  harlot.  But  she  made 'signs  unto  the 
child  to  answer  them;  and  they  said,  how  shaU  we 
speak  to  him  who.  is  an  infa^it  ib  th^  cradle?  Where- 
upon the  child  said,  verily'  I  am  the  servant  of  God, 
he  hath  given  ifte  the. book  of  the  gospel,  and  hath 
appointed  me  4  prophet;  and  he  hath  made- me  bless- 
ed, wherever  I  shall  be,  and  hath  commanded  me  to 
observ.e  prayer,  aiid.to  give  alms,  so  long  as  I  shaU 
live,  iEfcnd  he  hath  made  me  dutiful  towards'iny  mother 
and  hath  aot  made  me  proud  or  unhappy;  and  peace 
be  ory  me  Che  day  whereon  I  was  born,  and  the^  day 
wheregn  I  shall  die^  and  the  day  whereon  I  shall  be 
raised  to  lif^^"* 

•^   ^^  ^)J3  *h«  Slpirit  from  him^  Sur.  IV.  169. 

"  Sur.-XZI.  01.  LXVr.  13.   efr.  XXXVm.  72. 

••  Snr.  nr.  68.  Bedhwi  adds  to  Sur.  V.  84.  "GotL  (treated  Jefeus 
wiiiioat  fktber,  Adam  witliont  eo-operation  df  &ther  and  mother, 
which  is  a  greater  miracle." 

*  Sur.  2lX.  2a--32.  Of  this,  reproach  of  Mary  by  her  friends, 
nothiug  is  said  in  the  Apociyphas;  but  the  friends  of  Uaiy  say  to 
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That  the  child  spoke  in  the  cr^e,  Mohammed 
borrowed  from  the  Arabic  Gospel  of  the'.ixi&pcy.' 
Dmring  his  Qhildfaood«  Christ  performed  .rarious  mica- 
cles  ^ich  are  recorded  in  the  apocryphal  books  of 
the  earij  Christians.  'Prom  them;  therefore  the  fol- 
lovilig  details  of  the  Koran '  are '  copied:  ^Vaiiljc  I 
tonle-  uYfto  you  with  a  sign  from  your  Lord;  for  I 
will  ma,ke  before  you, -of  clay,  as  it  were  the  figure 
of  a  bird,  then  I  will  breatbe  thereon,  and  it,  shall 
become  a  bird  hf  the  permission  of  God;  and  I 
will  heal  him  that  hath  been  blind  from  his  birth, 
and 'I  will  heal  the  leper  and  raise  tliedead  by 
the  permission,  of.  God/* ^  .  Again:  ""I  taught  thee 
the  Scripture  and  wisdom  and  the  law  and  the  Gros* 
pel^  and  when  thou  didst  create  of  clay»  as  it  were  the 
figure  (^a.bird,  by  my  permission^  and di4sii)reathe 
thereon  and  it  hecr^fn^  a  bird  by  my  permis^on,  and 
thi^u  didst- heal  one  blind  from  his  births  and  the 

lier  mourning  husband:  *'Quotidie  own  ea  angelus  doDuni  loquitur, 
qvoticli»  Mcam  de  mann  angeli  accipit.  Quomodo  fieri  potest ,  ut  si 
aliqaod*  pacoatum  ib  ea9  Nam  si  suspicionem  nostram  tifai'yis  at 
paadamus,  istam  gravidam  aon  feoit  nisi  angelus  I)ei.*' *  Joseph 
replies;  *'Utqoid  seducitis  me,  ut  credam  robis,  q[uia  angellis  domini 
iiBpraegnasset  earn?  Potest  enim  Sen,  ut  quisquam  Snxerit  te  esse 
angelum  domini,  ut  deciperet  eam."  HieUma  de  nadvikUe  iktriae 
et  ds  in/aniia  ScUvcU.  cap.  X. 

'  Compare  Sur.  III.  46.  XIX.  27.  V.  119.  with  the  fblh)w1ng: 
'^Inrenimus  in.  libro  Josephi  pontificis ,  qui  yixit  tempore  Ghriiti, 
Jesum  locutum  esse,  et  quidem  cum  in  cunis  jaceret  dfxisseqpe  matri 
suae  Ifariae:  Ego,  qtiem  peperisti,  sum  Jesus,  Ulius  Del,  rerbum, 
quemadmodum  aunnnciayit  tibi  angelus  Gabriel ,  misitque  me  pater 
mens  ad  salutem  mundi."  Evangd.  ir^attMae,  cap.'  L 

'  Sur.  III.  48.  The  last  patt  of  the  pasea^fe  may  likewise  refer 
to  the  infiMMj  ef  Jesili»  for  the  apocryphal  books  reUte  maaj  such 
miracle*  performed  by  the  infiint  Sariour. 
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leper  by  my  permissioii ,  and  didsfc  bnng  forth  th^ 
dead,  by  my  permission,  and  when  I  withfadd  the 
children  of  Israel  £ron\  killing  thee,  when  thou  tlidst 
coifae  to  them  with  evident  signs,  and 'such  of  them 
as  believed  not  said,  This  is  nothing  butmanifest'sor-* 
ceryv"*-  Again  >f— Jesus,  being  seven  years  old  and 
at  play  with  several  children  of  hi£>  age,  they  made 
several  figures  of  birds  and  beasts  of.  .clay,  for  their 
diversion;  and  each  preferring  his  own  workmanship, 
Jesua  told  them  that  he  would  make  his,  wal4  and 
leap;  which  ^accordingly  at  his  ceim3aand  they  did. 
He  also  made -several  figures  of  sparrow^  and  other 
birds,  which  flew  about  or  stood  on.  his  hands  as.  he 
ordered  them,  and  also  ate  and  drank  when  he  of- 
fered th^  meat. and  dxiok.  The  children  telling  this 
to  their  parents,  were  forbidden  to. play  airy  m<Hre 
with  Jesus,  whom  they  held  to^  be  a  sorcerer!*    . 

4.  What  the  Koran  relates  of  the  mlradesr  pf 
Christi  has,«already  been  noticed.  All  he.did,  is  said 
to  have  been  done  iy  the>  permimori  of  God  tq  prove 
his  b^ing  an  apostle  of  Gk>d."  ""I  come  unto  you  with 
a  sign  firom  your  Lord,  therefore  serve  him^  -this  -is 

the  right  way.***  But  Jesus  perceiving  their  unbelief, 

•       *      •  .        .  •      '.' 

*  Sur.  T.  119.  120.  Respecting  these  maryels  see:  I%omae 
Evamg.  Jt^an^ae  cap.  IK ;  amd :  tvang%  InfcmiUc^  Arab.  cap.  ,XXXVL 
XLVI. 

*  Evang.  It^nUae  pag.  HI.  etc.  etc.  !rhe  apocrTphal  books  as 
well  as  .the 'New  Test,  liare  nothiag  to.  say  of  the  life  of  Jesus  be* 
tweeb  his  12^  aod  30^  year<  Yea  the  "Arab.  Eraiig.  toQuitiae'* 
says  expressly,  cap.  LIV.  that  Jesus  performed  ng  mirades  after  his 
12^  year  till  the  commeacemeiit  of  his  pnblic  ministry.  Jfor  Is  the 
KoraQ  more  commnnicatiTe  respecting  tSie  18  years  of  retirement. 

*  Smr.ni.  49/^ 
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asked  wfio  would  be*  his  helpers ,  when  the  Apo$tUi 
offered  their  services,  confessed  their  belief  in  Grod, 
and  desired  to  be  acknowledged  true  believes  by 
Christ.'.  He,  fike  David,  cursed  his  nnbeUeving  ge- 
neration,  which  ascribed  all  he;  did  and  said  to  sor- 
cery.® The  believers  in  Jesus  are  generally  called 
Nazarenes;  the  ApOstleS  are  nowhere  mentioned  by 
name ,  -lior  is  their  number  specified ,  but  three  are 
said  to  have  been  shameAiIly  treated' by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  certain  town.  ^  No  intimation  is  given  in 
the  Koran  as  to  how  the  disciples  of  Jesns  were  made, 
or  when  they  were  Called,  biit  it  gives  a  strange  mis- 
representation of  the  institution  of  the  Lord^s  Supper, 
in.  the  following  conversation  between  Jesus  and'  his 
Apostles.  —  "*  When  I  commanded  the  apostles  of  Je- 
sus saying.  Believe  ih  me  and  ill  my  messenger;  they 
answered,  we  do  believe  and  do  thcTu  bear  witness 
that  we'are  Mbslemin.  When  the  apostles  said,  0 
Jesus  son  of  Mary  is  thy  Lord  able  to  cause  a  table 
to  descend  unto  us  from  heaven?  He  answered,  fear 
God,  if  y«  be  true  believers..  They  said,  we  desire  to 
eat  thereof  that  our  hearts 'ma^y  rest  at  ease,  that  we 
may  know  that  .thou  hast  told  us  the  truth. and  that 
we  may  witness  thereof.  JeBua  the  son  of  Mary  said, 
0  Lord  our  God-,  cause  a  table  to  descend  unto  ns 

»  Siir.  in.  50. 51.        *  Sur.  V,  87.  LXI.  6.  U.  1 W. 
^  SuT.   XXZVI.   13—26.     Apostles  or  as    tiiej   are  called 
^t^jtA^t,  which  si^^nifies  the  #hite,,  pure,  ^andtdi;  ibsn  friends^ 

assistants  f  Ansarier.  Tn  the  transitive  sense  ,the  word  signifies 
also:  lotor,  dMlhcUor^vesUum^  whence  some  commeniatdrs  thought 
the  Apostles  were  engaged'  in  the  trade  ofhleadhing;  others  as- 
sume they  wore  white  garments:  eandidaU! 
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fi^m  heayen,  thai  it  become  d..  festival  day  unto  us, 
unto  the  fipst  of  us  and  unto  the  last  of.  ua  and  a 
sign. from  thee,  and  do  thou  provide  iood  fot  us,  for 
thou  art  the  best  provider.  God  said/  verily  I.  will 
cause  it  to  descend  unto  you.  But  whosoe^ef  shall 
disbelieve  hereafter,  I  will  sorely,  punish  him. with  a 
punishment  wherewith  I  will  not  punish  any  -other 
creature/*  ^^ .  The  concluding  .denunciation  repiinds  us 
of  the  wprds*  which  St.  P^ul  subjoins  to  his  account 
of  the  iristituticoi  of  the  Lord's  supper.*** 

5.  The  last  events  of  our  Lord's  life  are  singularly 
perverted  in  the  Koran«  It  has  been  already  noticed^ 
in  .the  summary  of  its  dogmas,  that  Mohammad 
emphatically  denied  the  death  of  Jesus  to  h^ye  been 
caused  by  violent  means;  bonce  he  was  consistent  in  . 
disguising  the  nature  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  son 
of  Mary,  heaUieges,  was  miraculously  saved  from  death 
on  the  cross.  ''The  Jews  devised  a  stratagem  against 
Attn,  but' God  .devised  a  stratagem  against  them,  and 
God  is  the  best  deviser  of'^ata.gem^..  Allah  spake 
thus<  P  Jesus  verily  I  will  cause  thee  to  die,  and  1 
will  take  thee  unto  me,  and  I  will  deliver  thee  from 
the  unbelievers,  and  I  i^^ill'place  those  who  will  follow 

^®  Snr.  V.  121 — 124.  Maraccio  Refut.  pag.  241.  VIL  assume^ 
that  the  feeding  of  the  5000,  and  the  pafable  of  the  wedding  feast 
had  been  here  thrown  together  by  M.,  but  we  can  easily  recognise 
the  tQona^  nvguxv ,  or  the  dnnfov  Ttv^annf  of  the  Christian 
Church.  .  The  Sara  is  'itself  called :  SjuCjt:  the  table.  Nor  was 
it  likely  M.  should .  haye  oyerlooke^  so  essential  an  *in8titutioo» 
which  was  retained  by  ^be  Christians,  eye/i  in  the  most  corrupt  ai^^es 
of  theXhurch. 

^*  1  Cor;  XL  27.  Commentators  liberally  supply  the  table  with 
Ssh  and  fruit. .  See  L.  Warner,  Compend.  histor.  pag^  2S.  etc.  and 
Maracc.  Prodrom.  pars  IV.  p.  89.  also  Befut.  to  Sur.  Y.  p.  236.  239. 
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thee,  aboTe  the  unbelieters,  until  the  day  of  the  Re« 
fturrectidni  then  )into  me  shall  ye.  return,  and  I  will 
judge  between  you  of  4.hat,  ^conceniing  which  ye  *dis- 
agree/*  ^The.Jewg  have  said,  we  have  slain  Christ 
Jesus;  the  son  of  Mary,  the  apostle  of  God;  yet  they 
slew  him  not  neither  crucified  him,  but  he  was  re«- 
presented  by  one  in  his  likeness;  and  verily  they 
who  disagreed  witli  him,  were  in  doubt  as  to  this 
matter,  nor  know  ihej  anything  but  opiiiions  about 
him,  but  they  have  not  really  k'illed  him,  but  Gknl 
hath  taken  him  up/*  Again',  ""I  withheld  the. chil4ren 
of  Israel  from  killing  thee  when. thou  hadst  come  umto 
them  with  evident,  signs/*  ^' 

The  Moslem  divines  severaHy  agree  in  the  denial 
(^  Christis  death  upon  the  cross;  ^'  but  they  differ  as 
tcT  the  person  crucified  in  'his  stead.  Some  record 
that,  a  person  similar  .to  Jisus  was  ccucified,  whpi^e 
body  wa&  taken  down,'  after  six-  hours,  by  the  carpenter 
Joseph,  to  buify  it  inhis  own  graVe,  having  obtained 
the  permission  from  king  Herod,,  whose  name  was 
also  Pilate.  In  the  mean-thne,  the  son  of  Mary  was 
sent  down  to  his  mother  to  assure  her  of  his  happiness 
and  saiety.  'Others  infonxi^  us:  that  Jesus,  when  pre- 

.    '^   *yJ^^*  y«  sJLxi^  they  slew  him  not,  nor  cnieUled  him. 
Sur.iv.  lie.  157.   III.  53.  5^   V.  119. 

/'  The  deatli  of  Chfist  i^  not  in  itoelf  denied.  Christ  to  M.  was 
a  mere  man;  and  erery  man  tastes  death:  4ei>«^t  iUi^t^  {f*^  J^ 
Sur.  XX1.3S  LVI  62.*  III.  18B.  IV.  .77.  The  veoesstty  of  aU  men 
dying  is  spoken  ofSn'the  apocqrphal  books,  in  the  same  terms.  See 
^Bistaria  Jos^MV  oap.  XXII.  pag.  42.  cap.  XVin.  XXVm.  XXXL 
Mkraco.  Refbt.  pa^.  113.  n4.  Prodrom^  pars  HI.  pag.  63 — 67. 
supplies  ooptons  extractr  firom  Moslam  writers,  as  tp  the  person 
emcifled  in  his  stead. 
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dieting  hi3  being  taken  to  heaven,  asked,  whp  among 
kis  disciples  would  assume  his  form  and  be*  crucified 
in  'his*  stead,  tnth  jx  view  to  a  reward  at  the  day  of  the 
Resurrection.  One  offered  to*  comply  wiCh  the^  pro- 
position, whilst  Jesus  was  taken  to  heaven.  •  £bn 
Abbas  adds:' Jesus  was  brought  into  a  (Certain  hcnise 
through^the  window^  and  thence  taken  to  heaven 
through*  a  sky-light;  Titianus;  persuaded  by  Judas, 
got  into  a  side  window  to  murder  Jesus';,  on  entering 
the  room,  Titianus  being  suddenly  changed* into  the 
form  of  the  son  of  Mkry,  was  himself  crucified  by 
the  Jews.  .'        *     *    ^ 

That  this  is  not  aft  original  invention  of  Mobamr 
me<J  may  be  gathered,  firom  the  history  of  the  eUriy 
heresies  of  the'  Christian  Church.  The  Sasilidians 
denied  that  Cbtrist  suffered,  and  held  that  SimonJrf>m 
Cyrene  was  (Crucified  in  his  stead.  **  The  Cerinthians 
and  Carpocratians  believed  that  one  of  his  dteoiples 
suffered  death  upon  the  <5ross  in  his  stea^i.;**  The 
Gospel  of  St.  Barnabas  represents  Christ  to  have  been 
snatched  to  heaven;  .when  the  Jews  tvef  e  on  the  {^oint 
of  apprehending  him  in  the  garden,  and  that  Judas 
being  transformed  into  the  form  of  his  master  was 
taken ,, delivered  to  Pilate  and  crucified.**    Others 

*^  Iroeii.  lib.  L  1.  cap.  XXIH/Eipli'.tllaeres.  XXtV.  3. 

**  In 'the  '^UsQfodDi  ino(Tt6liDf'\*'Fhoims  diteoYered  iho 
same  error:  noXkaQ  M  nal  -^(f^  etcevQOv  MtoXoylae  xai  atQnlacg 
dfonKartii  nal  tov  Xgiotof  fifj  crav^a^tcu  iXk\  t%£QOf  &n* 
ivtod.  See  Photius  Biblioth.  Cod.  OXIV.  pa^.  192.  Jesus  Uien^s 
made  to  laugh  at  those  -who  thoughtHhey  had  crucified  him.  *To* 
land's  Nasarenus'pag.  47..  '       .  . 

^*  Henagiaoa  torn.  IV.  p.  326. 
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again  taught,  tliat  the  prince  of  darlmess  was  cru- 
cified'in  the  place  of  the  Sayiour  of  the  fvorld!^^  It 
wcHild  seem  that  Mohammed  revenged  himself  upon 
the  vicarious  atoneme^it  of  Christ,  by  adopting  these 
heretical  opinions,  which  represent  other  persons  as 
having  suffered  in  His  stead. 

From  the  yarieus  passages  referring  to  the  death 
and  exaltation  of  Christ,  ^^  we  gather,  that  Jesus  must 
have  been  dead  and  removed  to  Paradise  at  the  time 
Mohammed  compiled  his  Koran;  if  this  be  the  case, 
it  must  be  considered  a  special  m&rk  of  divine  favour, 
for  even  Abraham  is  spoken  of,  as  one  who  would 
hertafter  have  his  place  among  the  blessed  ones  in 
the  world  to  come,  thus  making  it  a  future  event.  ^' 
The  Christian  Apocryphas  speidc  of  the  Virgin's  as- 
sumption without  death,  and  Mohamn^  inascribing 
this  honour  to  her,  as  well  as  her  Son,  doubtless  bor- 
rowed from  them.*^ 

*  6.  Of  the  Atcennon  of  Christ,  in  the  Christian 
acceptation  of  the  word,  the  Koran^^knows  nothing, 
nor  was  it  possible  that^ohanmied  should  admit  the 
royal  dignity  of  the  Redeemer  ^at  the  right  hand  of 

^^  MaDi„  Epist.  fundamenti,  ap.  ETodium ':  I^'inceps  itaque  tene- 
brarum  craci  est  aifixu,  idonqiie  spineam  corenam  poitafit.  -  Joh. 
DamasemuB  de  Qaerec.  pag.  466.  ed.  Bas.  states  it  to  be  Moslem 
belief:  *'Judaeos  contra  leg«m  eum  in  enicem  agere  Tolujisse;  et 
cum  eum  ienuissent  ejus  quidem  uinbram  eg^sse  in  cniiBem«  Christum 
astern  nee  in  cnicem  actum  fitisse,  nve  mortuum.  Deum  onim  eum 
ad  «e  in  co^um  transtulisse,  quod  ei  esset  carissimus." 

*•  Sur.  XIX.  32.  ra.  5*.  V.  126.  IV.  166.  157.  XXHI.  52. 

*•  Sup.  n.  131.  iVL  122.  XXlX  27.   Wabl  pa^.  303.  Note. 

'®  "Et  posttimus  fllium  Mariae  ^  matrem  ^us  in  mimoulum,  et 
reoepimus  utrumque  in  locum  sublimum/*  Sur.  XXIII.  52. 
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€rod;  siBc^  this  would  mifitete  i^giunst  'the  leading 
doctrine  ^of  the  divme  Unky,  as  taught  in  the  Koran. 
The  MecatULAdvent  of  Chriit^wBA  received  as  u  formal 
article  into  the  ereed  -  of  Mdhanuned «  but  there  are 
only  scanty  aBusipiia  to  it  in  the  Kofttn;  "He  shall 
be  assign  of  the  approach  of  the  last  hou>^  wherefore 
doubt  not  tiierec//'^^  The^/second  advent  of  Christ 
ia  differently  described  by  Moslem  divines ;  «ome  say 
that  he.  will  appear  near  the  white  toW^,  east  :of 
Damascus;  others  that  he  will  descend  on  a  rock  en 
mount  Ikloriahy  coitfesslslamism,  destroy  Christianity 
and  every  otKei;  creed,  kiU-^dl  swine,  break  every  ero9i3# 
pierce  Aixti<jirist  witli  his  lance  at  Lndd  or  Lydda, 
near  Jaffa^  aftef  this  he  will  marry,  :beget  children, 
die  after  forty  or  fi)rty-«five  years  and  be  lamented  by* 
Moslemln,  who  will  buiy  him  by  themde of  Mpham^ 
med.  After  this  he  wiU  appear  -again  dt  die  ^sUr- 
feetion  a»  Judge.:''  The  Koran,  however  as^cribes  no 
such  honours  to  the  son  of  M«ry;  instea4  of  acting 
as  Judge,  it  teacher  tha^  CfariW  himself  will^  be  re- 
quired to  give  an  account  of  his  doings  upon  earth, 
like  all  £he  oth^  prophets. '  ?  \ 

'V  Sur.  XLin.  59.   &&.LJLI  |JLjJ  aj}^  Htendly,  ei411ee8t 

cogfikia  horae.  The  expounders  inake  il:  His  adyent  ie  the  sten  of 
the  ap]proacliiDg  Judgment.  In  the.**  ** Cannon  Arkbtoum,  AmaU' 
dictun"  edited  hj  Bbhl'en  182&  we  read  Terse  SI :  Vetas  tOi^uando 
rereniet  contra  Antiehristum  misenim  astuttunque ,  quem  tune  pet- 
det.**  When  the  Kaliphate  was  restored  to  thd.Abhaftsfdes,  Ab- 
dallah  I.  was  told  by  his  uyple  Da^jd  that  the  Kaljpkate^  would 
remain  hi  his  family,  till  it  would  be  transferred  int9 'the  hands  of 
Jesus  Christ,  ,thQ  son  of  Mary.   M.  d'Ohss'on  I.  139^  . 

.»*  a.  d'Ohsspn  I,  pag.  138.  ,  . 

''  We  ha?e  thus  an  account  of  the  birth  of  Mary,  her  pacents, 

N 
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7.  -W^  now.  come  to  llie  cooflideration  of  thpse- 
Giristiaii  dogmas,  which*  the  K«teii  represents  u 
Uasphemoiis.  The  doctrine  of  the  blessed  .Trinity 
wa<  either  not'  kpown  t6  Mohammed,  or  maliciomly 
perverted'  into  a  Tritheisra,  with  which  he  jreproaehes 
the  Christians. firoAi  beginning  to. end :-^^ Say  not, 
there  aire- three  ff^ds^  ^rbear  this,  it  w31  be  better 
for  you.  /.God  is  bait  one. Qod.  ^ar  be  it.^om  him 
thut  He  should  iiare  a  son/^  Again;  ^They  are  cer- 
tainly 'infidefls  who  say,  God  is  the  third  of  tln'oe, 
for  .^re  if  no.  God  beside  one  God.**  '^  TheJkithsinn 
againilt  which  the  Koran  so  stron^y  prdt^sts^.  Con- 
sists of  God,  J^us  Christ  and  Mary  B\s  naother. 
The.&r^tt  and  highest  of  these,  i»AUah.^\  ThatAUah 
howcTer  should  be.considered  Faliier  <uid  have-a.  son 
is  a  doctrine  which*  rouses  the  highest  indignation  of 
Mohannned.^*  It  is  unworthy  olF Allah  (o  have  a  son; 

her  gnvtinsk  and*hitar«oitTC«  with  angels:  Sur.  III.  33^*37^  42 — 
44-;  pFonisv  of  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist,  XIX.  1«-^.  XXL 
89.  90.  m.  38—41.  Jesus  anaoumsed  ibMarj:  III.  4&— 48<  XIX. 
16—21.  His  birth:  XIX  22-^28.  Speeches  of  the  newborn  babe-: 
XIX.  29^Si2.  'mi  Qirttcl^l  III.  48:  •¥..  119.  J[)e^ription  of.hk 
prophetical  work:  V.  87.  XXXUI.  7.  XLJtt.  56—63.  I.Xf.  6. 
Choice  of  the  Apostles:  III.  51.  52.  LXI.  lir,  l*he  LorcTs  Uble: 
V.  121—1^4.  '  Mistake  of  the.  Jewj  in  cniei^og  ^npther  in  His 
stead:  m.  53.  54.  IV.  156-^158.  V.  119;  Miraculova  lembyal  of 
Christ:  XIX.  32«  IH.  54«  Asfumption  with  Mary  intd.  Pluradite: 
iXIJL  52.  Christ's  second  adreiii  the  signal  to  Judgment'.  XLIB. 
59.'  LtMj  His  g^g^aA  ftoceimt  ofHimseV:  X^tm.  7. -8.  V. 
118.  119,125— J27.  IV.  158. 

**  Sur.IV.lftt.   V.  82. 

"  A!la&  jJLH,  ^n  Q1^r,  D-47^;  the  expression:  CM  the 
Father  is  therefore  nerer  used  m  tho'  lEkOraa,  .  •  * 

**.  "They  saj,  Allah  hath  begotte^  a  son,  God  focbid«**  Sor.  X. 
67.  efr.  I's.  ja.  7.  Ad.  XfiL  33.  Hebr.-Isl^.  and  the  Nicene  for- 
mnla;  /«T^m«  it  tov  nofQiQ. 
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h^  hm  neither  a  son  onr^a  partner.  ^^  He  hat^  be- 
gotten BO  issue,  neither  is  there  any  t^esides  Allah.' 
The  idea  appeared  to .  Mehamnied  jso^iaipious  l^iat 
he  saySt  "Ut  wanted,  but  little,-  that  the  beayens  should 
rend  and  the  ^arth  cleave  asunde^^atid  the  'monntains 
be  overthrown  aad^fall.^'?^  How  should  Afiab  liave,  a 
son«  baving  no  paftner?.  They  are  certainly  4jars,  jeho 
maintMir  that*  he  has  o^spring.  •  He  provides  for  all 
things,  axid  V  Lord  over  aDrU^  speitks  and.it  is 
donei''^^  The  JCorai|  therefore,  (^assea  Christians 
ainong  Pdytheists  as  they  associate* tw^  other  Gocts 
with  Allah*  ^®  The  second  person  of  the  alleged  Tri- 
theism  of  .the  Christians  ^  is  Mary,  who  was  both 
mother  And*  goddess.  She  is,  a^  we  have  alre^y  seep, 
highly  exalted  by  the  Koran  and  considered  the.  most 
distinguished  among  her  sex,  beloved  of  Ged,  ho-- 
noured  by-angels  ^and  praised  as  a.miraclew'^  God 
breathed  into  h^  ol  His  Sparit  and  shewas.favoured 
tojbe  Ae  m<^her  of  Chrii^t/  Yet  she  .was  no.. more 
than  ^  human  being,  whie|t  is. proved  by  tho:  &ct 
that  both  she' and  her  son*  ate  )bod!^^  Jesus  being 
asked  at  the  day  of  Judgment*,  whether  he  told  men 

»^  Sur:  tDC.  84.  9i:  yi.  101.  LXSil.  3.  \ 

"  Swr.  XXHL  9a,  XIX.  «8T.  ^  \ 

«  "Stft.  Xil  26.   XSlI.no,   X.  67    XXV.  2.  XIX.  34;  • 

'^  Tfie  standing  name  For  V^gixa  anil  ChrUtians  is  ^^^A5yA»W, 

aa80ciAn£e9.'Sup.  YI  )4.  IX.  34.  .       ^    \      .  ^.^        , 

»*  lilariam,  .-^^,  taj^tt,  Mafiov*.  Sur.  XXI.  91. '  lit.  4?.  47. 

XXn.62i  XIX.20.  ..         -• 

"   piakit    ^^^1^    IMi^  a^l  botli''ate  food^   Sur.  V.  .84. 

"His  moilter  was  a  woman  of  |i4ratlu*'  ^Sj^dMo  mU,  or  a»  real 
V.  126. 
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to  receive  liim  and  his  motker  u  Gods  besides  Al- 
kk;  is  made  to  anBwtr:  ^Pjaise  be  unto  thee,  it  is 
not  foE  me  -to  say  that  which  I  ought  ngt,  if  I  had 
said-so,  thou  wouldest  surelj  hate  known,  thou  kAowest 
what  is  in  me,  hut  I  know  not  what  i»  in  thee  for 
thou  art  the  knower  of  secrets.  I  have  not  spoken 
to  ihMi  any  other/  than  "what  thou  didst  cotnmaitd 
me,  viz.  worship  God,  my  Lord  and  ycrdr  Lord,"** 
The  question  arises,  whence  has  Mohamtned*de- 
rived  the  blasphemous  notion,  that  Christians  wor- 
shipped the  Virgin  Mary  as  a  goddess,  aild  consideced 
hef  a  member  of  that  Tritheism  which  the  Koran 
asserts  to  be  an  article  of  th^ir  erfeed?  We  have  al«- 
reacfy  noticed  that  lEpiphanios  speaks  of^^  sect,  'call- 
ed the' CoHyridians  which -arose  in  Thracia  towards 
the  end  of  the  fourth  oentury  and  afterwards!  spread  in 
Arabia  and  other  parts  of  the  East.^'.  But  there  is 
no  need  to  fix  upon  any  particular  heresy  as  the  seUihce, 
whence  Mohammed-  obtained  the  idea  that  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Virgin  was  the  practice  of  Christians  m 
genercdifor  on  referring  to  the  His&ry  of  the  Church 
in  those  corrupt  ages,  we  cannot  fail  to  notice  the 
persecutions  which  fell  upon  those.of  her  members, 

*'  **Koc  enimcommeiiiorat,  ChriataiB  qnin  in  eo^lum  perrenissei, 
a  Deo  idtetragatan  ftfisse:  an  Dei  ilHum  ae^esse  dizii^ety.enmque 
fitcit  hoc  mode  respondentem :  in  me  Domine  sis  placato  ammo. 
Scis,  bfin'b  meam  oratiOnem  non  fcisie,  ineque  tnam  hoh  ftstidire 
serritttteip;  homines  sunt  isti,  qui  contra  )ege8',lio6  me  dixisse  ar- 
guehint,  fBdsoque  me  cireomreViemBt  orlmine,  4%  reh^menMr  eira- 
rant.  ^Ttarn  Demn  haec  ei  rult  respondisse:  Seio,  liaac  team  non' 
ftusse  orationem.'*  Joan.  Dapiasoeniu  do  haeies.  pa|f.  466. 

'*  Epiphan'.  Tom.  L  Baeres.'  LXXVm.  lib.  III.  cap.  1.  Haeres. 
IXXSX.  tap.  jS3.  0pp.  edit.  Peter.  Colon,  pag.  1064-^  1067.  Ana- 
kephalaeoff  Tom.  n.  pag.  128—130. 160.  Also  this  work  p.  62. 63. 
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iviio  resisted  ^he  uppellatidti  of  ""Mother  of  God**  as 
applied  to  tli^  Virgin.  It  was  therefore  •..at  that  period 
by  no  means  a  <fifficidist^p,  to'<ra9iifer  the  divinity 
of  the  person  of  the  Hofy  Ghost  to  .the  much  honoured 
and  highly  favoured  Mother  of  Jesus.  H^oe  we  find 
attempts  among  Chpsfian  writers  to  represent-  the 
Holy  Ghosi  as.  oilAiefeminiM  gender;  and  this  being 
done*  it  required  no^  very  great  jrtride  of  erroneous 
teaching  to  transfer,  the  honour  direct  tp  the  Virgin 
Mary;'^  The  Gnostic  sects  looked  upon  the  words 
Bpcd^en'on  the  occasion  of  our  Lord*s  bap^sn^,  ""Xhis 
ifrmy  beloved  son/.*  as  spoken  by  the  Holy.  Ghost, 
"^a  descended' upon  Christ.'^  i^mon  Magus  is  de- 
clared to  hay^  Considered  his  wife-  Helena  Uie  third 
person  of  the  Trinity.  ^^  Epiphanius  speaks  of  a  Jewii&h 
sect  of  the  Ossenes,  who  held  the . Holy  -  Ghost  to  be 
of  the  feminine  gender.'^ 

In  other  apoi^TTpfaal  writings  df  which  fragments 
are)>reserved,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  invoked  as  the  mother 

**  \Mng  before-  M.  we  diB^^pver  traces  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as 
divteQog&Bog  being  of  feminine  gendw;  Qti^  being  sometimes  con- 
sideied  so ,  but  ^^9^  always.  Eq^ta  appears  personified  already 
in  1^4  eanoaSeal  btfoks  c^iheOld  Test.  I^ov.  YUL,  22-^^32.  but  is 
frequently  synonymous  with  nvBVfia  &pof  in  the  Apocryphas. 
Wisd.  Sol.  IX.  9.  Sifach  I.  }.  4,  9.  XKIV.  14.  Wisd.  Sol.  L  4.  5. 
VIL7;22. 

**  "Descendit  foils  omni^  jipiritvs  saaoti  et  requioTii  imper  eum 
(Jesum)  et  dixit  illi:  FiH  me' etc.";  quoted  by  St.  J^me  from  the 
Gospel  to  the  Hebrews.  The  same  with  Epiphanius:  "Me  fili  in 
QBu4bus  prophetis  ezspeetayi  te,  ut  reniies." 

'^  Gefoek's-Chrilrtologfar  de»  Kqtans,  pag.^  71.' 

**  Tbe  ohief  passage*  is  hoyreTer : '  Ongui.  in.  Joan*  VqL  IV. 
pag.  63.  abeady  quoted  note  47.  pag.'53. 
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4>f  die  •belieTers.'^  The  author  of ^e  apostolical  ^m- 
^titutioiig  tuABparea  the  Bishop  with  Qqd  the  Father, 
the  Deacon  with,  ihfi  Sony  and  the  D€0Cimesi  with 
the  ISMy  Ghost;  which  shows  f^t  least  a  tendeacy  in 
the  same  dif^ction.  The  Arabic  Gospd  <tf  .Christ^s 
latsLikey^ — which  if  not  jeAsthi^  in  the  dAjs  of  Mo- 
hanuned  has  at  least  drawn  from  the  iame  foontains^ 
as  he'^djdt.— kiTariably  speakB  o£  the  mother vE>f  Jesus 
as  ""the  exalted  divine  Mary.'^  She  is.  alwajoi  there 
set  forth,  as  the  object  of  the  highest  yenera&on,  n«y 
4>f  formd  adoration,  in  consequence  of  the  miracles 
which  sheitTDught  upon'^ar  own^a,uthorit^  Under 
the  eircmnstances  now  stated,  what  was  more  natural 
than  that  the  Virgin  Ma^  should  zassume  theposi- 
t^oi^  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ii^  the  alleged  Tntheism,  just 
as  the  iingel  Gabriel  is  invariably  styled,  Spirit  or 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  Koran,*® 

8.  The  third  member  of  the  Christian  Tritheism, 
according:  to  the  Koran,-  is  Je$m  Chrut  ike  ^an  i^f 
Mairy.^*^  ""The  Christians  say,  Christ  is  the  son  of 
Grod  •  /• .  'niay-  God  suppress  them.  How  are  thqjy  in- 
&tuated!  They  take  their  priests  and  inonl^  for 
th^Lorc(iB  besides  God,  and  Christ^  the  son  of  Mary, 
although  th^y  are  commanded 'to*  worship  cue  Gipd 
oidy,  there  is  no  God  but  hei  The  curse  be  on  thiMse 

**  ValedtiBiu-  i^yjes  him  ^fttfit^  tm9  i^inwf.  the  nftvfio, 
tMpla  WM  alio  fometitti^  looked  upon  bj  heretics  as  the  titter  or 
tpoute  of  Xquno^. 

"  Sur.  LXX:  5.  LXiVBt^S?.  XCVIL  4.  XV.  29.  XLIt,  92. 
^j|p  or  {^AJ^^yy   XinU  lOSL  XXVI..192L 

^^  fiy^  ^  ^*^iS^  l».*iMiW,  Metioh  Im  boa  ] 
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yAkord  they  associate  witk  tiin^  in  his  worshifK*'^' 
Cfirist*is  oiBii^)Ot?&ce  «nd  omdisci^ace  is  denied  as  a 
matter  of  'conrs^;-  and  to  wors)iy>  hiok  is  id^latiy. 
Christ  himsett  is'  made  to  declare  tliat*  he  is  not*  mbre 
thsn'any  other  man  or  prophet;*''he  is  only  a  ser- 
Tant  and  need  not  be  ashamed  of  in:^^.  tiesus  ftnd 
Mary  had^bodies  which,  i^e<}uiniig  to  be  sustained  by 
food;  were  thus -profed  mortal,  coosequenilythey  are 
m>t  Gods;  por  <fould  any  one  prevent  <jrod  from^de* 
fltroying  Ghrist,  hiis  niother  and  all  the'  iAhabitants 
of  die  efurth.  Again* to  suppose  that^AUah^shquld 
beget  citQdren  is  highly  irreverent  nor  does  his  all- 
•suffioi^&cy  admit  of  any  increase  to  his  happidfess; 
•  for  hiir  are  all  things  in  heayen  and  earth>^  Nor  has 
he  need  of  an  assistant  in  his,  government  of  the 
world;  and  to* associate  any  one  with  ADah  is  an.un- 
pariionable  cnme.'** 

Whilst  howeyer  Mohammed  ini^ted  upon  the 
mere  human  personality*  o£  our  blessed*Redeemert  he 
suffered  him  to  be  endowed  with  aU  the  power  and 
authority/of  a  divinely  accredited  messenger.^'  It 
was  how^Ter  not  j^thout.  ipiminent  daoger  to  his 

*'  Svr.  IX,  St.  32,  t«  beljera  Chiist  to  be  6od,.ia  ihejotaik  of 
an  infidel.   V^  19.  ^  *  . 

*»  Sur.  V.  125.^6.   J5LHL  SO.  DL  78.  V.  81.  125.  126*. 
**  Sw.  Xtjrn.  58.  IV.  170.  XVL  43.  JKXL  7.    •    " 

"  Sur.ixi  is.  V.19.  84.  X  67,  2jl9l.  n.*117:*  UCptS. 
XXV.  2.  XXXIX.  5.  IV.  169. .   •       . 

*•.  Sot.  IV.  169.  V.  8i;  XVH.  110.  XXV.-l— 3,  IV.  46:  169. 
V.  81. 

"  He  wM  »  Kabi  _*>,  K'^ii),  and  JLmij,  who  oottttienced liis 
ofllee  in  the  oradfo.  Sar.  XIX.  29.  TV.  169. 
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sjBieau  that  Mohammed  admitted  oertain  names  aiid 
titles  to  Christ,  which  he  borrowed  fr<nn  the  New 
Testament  -  He  is  called  the  Measiaht^^  but  the  Jeyrs 
and  Christiaas' associated  very  dififerent  ideaa  With 
the  name  from  what  .the  Koran  could  possib^  admit. 
Again,  Jesus  is  eaUod  ""the  word  of  truthr^*  the 
word  of  God;  "^ the  word,  who  i^  c^Ued  the  Messiah.''  ^^ 
This.  is.  evidently  an  allusion  .to  JSL  Jofan^s  Gospel; 
and  we  might  expect  that  jit  WDuld  bear  the  same 
meaning  in  the  Koran  which  it^does  in  the  New 
Testament,  whence  it  was  bon>owed.  As  this  appel- 
lation of  Christ  points  distinctly  to  aq  extipaordinary 
and  Biyine  nature,  we  tieed  not  be  surprised  to  find 
that  its  application  has  caused,  no  small  perplexity 
to  Moslem  divines.  Again  theJCoran  speaks  of  our 
Lord  as  thi  Spirit  of  God;  and  of  His  haviqgbeen 
strenffthensd  with  the  Spirit  of  holiness.'^  *  AU  these 
terms,  if  they  haye  any  meaning  at  allj  imply  that 
there  wad  something  in  the  persoi^  of  Christ,  which 
no  other  prophet  could  claims  we  must  howevw  re- 
memba:  that  the  fflse  prophet -adopted  titles  from 

^  m0\  to  annourt,  it  "the  AimmnUd  One**  SXQurtogi  and  both 
tSe  Old  ud  New  Test.  pUinlj  user^ffig  Diyin^  ebancierx- 

*^,''T]ii8  is  Jfesiu,  tke  son  of  Mtiry,"  ihe  word  of  truth,   JyS 
^jl^t,  .oonceming  which  they  doubt."  Sur.  XIX.  33. 

*^   ** And  his  word,  aZjL5^»  which  he  planted  into  Mfluty.   Siir. 
IV.-ie9.  Again:  ^m,J\  K^  KJU  SjUo  ^fA>^  S^r.  DL  45. 

*^   aJy^  ^y^J  the  Spirit  from  Him,,  yitf. ,  xJJt.    Sur.  iy.'169. 
jMiJJUl  ^yy^  ii\^iXii  Sur.  U;  8T.  9H.  V.  119. 
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the  Christiaiis  and  their  Scriptures  without  retaaning 
the  original 'i^ense.  The  Koran  admits,  one  of  the 
mysteries  ol  Christianity,  in  stating,  .that  God  sent 
His  word  into  the  Virgin  Mary^  and*  yet  paradoncally 
denies  that  the  word^waa  made  flesh;  whilst  therefore 
the  son  of  Mary  is  teid  to  be  conspicuous  in  this 
world  and  in  the  world'  to  come,  and  to  be  one  of 
those^who  approach. God  to  intercede,  there  is  not 
one  passage  in  the  KortOir  which  aUudes  to  the  sin- 
lessness-  of  His  nature  without  which  He  could  Hot 
effectually  perform  the  office  of  intercessor.  It  will 
therefore  he  seeii  thai  the  clear  and  unequivocal  ab- 
negations of  the  Diwiity.and  assertions  of  the  mere 
hymanity  of* the  son  of  Mary,  prevent  our. ascribing 
to  the  above  titles^of  distinction,  any  other  than  a 
common  and  general  meaning,  very  different. from 
that  which  they  bear  in  the  New  Testament.  Mo- 
lxammed*s  own*  dignity  being  then  By  no  me^^s  af- 
fected by  these  admissions  of  the  Ko^  concerning 
Christ,  he  could  well  admit  Jesus  to  be  the  greatest 
prophet  before  him,  and  to  be  endowed  with  extra- 
ordinary power,  without  prejudice  to  himself;  iu^r  he 
might  even  flatter  liimi^elf  with  the  idea  of  crptming 
and  of  perfecting  the*  work  which  Jesus  had  com- 
menced.'^  Mohammed^  in  spite  of  his  usual  incon- 
sistency, was  cautiou$  to  give*  no  honour  to  Christ 
which  might  endanger  his  nwtf  position,  though  pe- 
rilous indeed  was  the  admission  that  Christ' was  ."'t^ 
tvarci  of  Oodr  hence  the^  anxiety  of  the  Moslem  di- 

*'  Compare  the  ViMplienioiui,  assumption  of  M.  that  Chziat  pro- 
phesied him  AS  the  Comforter. 
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▼ines  to  confer  tlie  like  faonoigr  on  tlieir  prophet*' 
and  onhisKoran^**  The  supematmrnl  evetits^  attend- 
ing the  Birth*  of  Christ,  which  distinguished  flim 
from  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  are.  carefully  -^upj^d .  by 
a  host  of  miracles  which  are  said,  to  hare  accompanied 
the  birth  of  the  Arab  prophet.  .        .  * 

9.  Christ  is  throughout  represented  as  the  Author 
of  the  GotpeliriacUxding  the  entire  body  of  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  God  revealed  to  Him 
from  heaven.*'  This  <^spel  or  Jngeel  wm  a  con- 
firmation of  the  Torah.  ."*  We  also  c»ised  Jesus*  the 
son  of  Mary  to  follow  the.  footstep^  -of  the  prophets, 
confirming  the  law  which  wa^  sent  down  before  him, 
and  we  gave  him  the  Gospel,  cQuMining  direction 
and  light;  confirming  also  the  law  which  was  given 
be^Feit,  and  a  direction  and  admonition  unto  Uiose 
who  fear  Grod:  that  they  who  have  received  the  Gos- 

**  God  dtocteed  ^0,000  years  before  hand  tMat  M.  tM»  io  be 
the*  {jreatest  pr<^bet.  Adam  had  Ute  sumatn^^f  c^tt^i^*  ^m^\t 
&iher  of  Mohammed;  the  latter  wao  in  ezisteace  before  Adam  and 
his  nam^  was  read  by  him  in  the  empyreum  before  the  ihrone  of 
God;  ■uxroitnded'by  propheCic  light.  M*  d'Ohteoh  pag.- 64.  In  the 
PendrNamtt  a  poem  in  praise  of  M.  we  hare  this  passage:  **le 
prince  d«  monde  present  et  du  iQonde  flitur ;  les  proph^tes ,  et  les 
Saints  oht  en  reeours  4  son  intergession;  la  ortetion  de  oe  prbphdte 
B  iii  hb  flalut  de  I'oniTen^  I'extr^mit^S  de  son  doight  a  s^par^  en 
deux  parties  Tastre  de  la  nnit ;  que  chaque  instant  de  notre  rie  soit 
ooBsaeri  &  honorer  et  4  benir  miile  fbis  sa  inteoire«et  cello  de  ses 
e^fiun  et  de  sa  raoe."  Fundgrub.  des.  Orients  IL  pag.  15. 

•  *^  Que  le  Conrann  est  la  parole  de  Dieu  oierMe;  qu'il  est^^orit 
daiis.nds  libres,  gray^  dans  nos  coeurs,  articole  par  no's  laagues  et 
eniendu  parnot  ofeilltfs,  dans  lesquelles  est  re^ule son deia parole, 
et  non  la  parole  elle-m^me  qui  est  itemelle  et  ewf»nte,par,soi,** 
If.  d'OtaMon  pag.  20: 

**  Sur.  V.  119.  m.  48.  XK.  29.  JuAiM  being  ji  cormp- 
tion'from  Erangelinm,  ivofyihof. 
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pel  might  judge  according  to  what  God  hath  revealed 
therein;  and  wboso  jndgeth.AotaccordiBg  to  what 
God  hath  Feveided,  thej  ar^' transgresBocj;.  We  have 
also  sent  -down  to-  thee  the  book  of  the-  Koran  with 
truth,  confirming  that  Nscripture  which  was  revealed 
before  it,  and  pireserviiig  the  same. safe  from  cor- 
ruption."**  ,  .  • 

There  are  .but  few  allusions  in  the  Koran  to  the 
doctrinal  "parts  of  the  New  Testament,  these  being 
unsuited  to  Mohammed^s  purpose  In  &e  coippilation 
'of '  his  spurious  creed.  ^ '  In  the .  passage ,  ^'How 
many  beasts  are.th^^,  which  provide  not  their  fodd? 
It  is  God -who*  provide  fw  them  and  for  you^  and 
he  both  h^areth^nd  knoweth,*'  we  reeognise  a.  mere 
-indtiation'of  the  sentiments  expressed.^  Mat^-VL  26. 
Lu.  xn.  24.  Again,  ^Sa]r  not  of  «  thing,  I  will  do 
it  to  morrow,  except  thoa  addest,  if  God  wil}/'  re* 
produces  the  admonition  of  St.  James  in  his  ^neral 
£pistle.'^  An  allusion  to  St.  PauTs  words  ^s  to  a 
man  reaping*  whd.t  he  sowed,  is  found  in  the  following 
passage  t  ""^SVhoso  chooseth  the  tillage  of  the  Ixfe  to 
come,  unto  him*  will  we  give  increase  in  his  tillage, 
and  whoso  chooseth  the  tillage  of  this  worid,-  we  wUl 
give  him  the  fruit  thereof,  but  he  shall  have  no  part 
in  thfr  life  to  cotoe.""  -  ' 

»•  Sur.  V.  54— 66.  m.  3.  '  •  \         . 

•'  Sur.  n.  104.  •Fray  Tnthaut'^eaiirig/'^eomA  to  refer  to  1  Theu. 
V.  1 7.  udtaXeintioe  ngoawx^^f^-  ^^^  ^^*  ^  ^^«  which  contains 
a  eompanson  of  A4ui  and  Ohmi,  might  allude  lo  1  Cor.  XV.  45. 57. 

*•  aJW  .lii'J  iff  f43^  ^^  J^U^I  • -A/  ^yi5  ». 
Sur.:?fTnL;25:.aDdJaineaIV.  13.  15.  .  / 

••  GaL  VL  6--^  with  Sur.  XLEL  41. 
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It  18  doubtful,  as  we  HaYe^aeeiT  in*  the  prenous 
chapter  whether  the  words »  ""Neither  shall  th^  enter 
Paiadise  until  a  camel  pass  through*  the  eye  of  a 
needle/*  are.bonrow^  from  the lUhhinical  writings 
or  from  the  New  Testament;  the  latter 'however  is 
more  probable,  partly  on  account  of  the  more  striking 
resemblance,— the  Gospds  having  also  the  knage  of 
the  camels — partly  because  it  is^more  frequent,  occur- 
ring three  times  in  the  New  Testament  and  but  once 
in  the  Talmudical  writings  where  it  is  x^onsidetaUy 
altered/^  -When  Mohammed  enjoins  his  followers 
not  to  giye  alms  ""to  appear  unto  men*"  we  at  once 
detect  a  borrowing  of  our  Lord's  words  on  the  same 
subject/^  Again  among  the  descriptions  of  hell,  ure 
find  the  following  passage,  >"and  the  inhabitants  of 
heH-fire  shall  Call  unto  the  inhabitants  of  Paradise, 
sayiiig,  pomr  upon*  us  some  water,*'  which  strongly 
reminds  us  of  the  rich  manV  request,  when  in  tor- 
ment.** . 

10.  Aeeording  to  the  Koran;  Christ  was  ezchi- 
siyely  sent  to  the  children  of  Israel:  ""I  come,''  the 

^^  Snr.  VU.  41.  with  Hati.  XIX.  24.  Mark.  X  25.  La.  XVIIL 

24.  J^<^,  iM^»  ^'9h  ^^^^^»  ncififiXogi  if  the  re%diAg  were 

nofoiogf  Jl4^»  ^lus  mdens,  b^l],  cable,  the  sense  is  altered,  but 
the  flMst^  of  M.  borrowing  from  the  Gospel  still  remains. 

.*^  jSnr.  n.  272.  with  Ifatt  VI.  3,  4.  h^  i  oov  17  ikappLoavni 

*^'  Snr.  YH.  272.  witli  Lu.  XVI.  24.  Compare  also  ' Sor.  LVIL 
13:  "0^  that  daj  the  l^j^ocritioal  men  4nd  women  shall  say  jonto 
those  "viho  beAere,  stay  for  ni  that  we  maj  borrow  some jtf  your 
light,  ft  shall  be  answered ,  Btftnrii  back  into  the  World  and  seek 
li^ht;"— an  evident  aUusion  to  MatU  2XY.  8.  9. 
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Messiah  is  itiftde  to  sa^, — ^^after  He  was  dedared  'the 
apostle  to  the  chfldren  of  Israel,*  to  confirm  the  law 
which  was  fetealed  before  me  and  to  allow  jwi  as 
lawful,  part  of  that  whieh  hath  beop  forbidden  you, 
and  I  come  unto  you  with'  a  ;sign  from  your  Lord, 
therefore  fear  Qod  and  ob^  me/'  This  thoQ  x^Iearly 
shows  the  object  of  Christ's  Mission  to  the  Jews, 
who  are  sail  to  haye  broken  the  covenant  and  put 
the  Scriptures  away  from  them.*'  The  Jews  through- 
out the.Korlui.  are*  represented  as  frivolons  trans- 
gressors of  the  law'of  their  fishers »  who  had  killed 
their  prophets,  Bftd  were  cursed  by  David  and  Jesus 
the  son  of  Mary^*^  as  might  be  expected,  it  declares, 
that  Christ  taught  all  the  leading  dogmas  of  Islam-  , 

ism,  specially  the  Unity  of  the  Godhead;  dso  that 
the  children  of  Israel  were  to  serve  his  God  and  their 
Grod,  and'  those  who  associate  any  other  with  him 
are  excluded  from  Paradise  and  threatened  with  hell- 
fire.**  Mohammed/ speaks  of  Christ  as  a  favoured 
servant  and  prophet  of  God;**  yea  he  cedes  to  tho 
son  of  Maiy  the  honour  *of  being  the  chief  of  aU  the 
prophets  who  appeared  prior  to  Mohanuned,  but  to 
the  latter  alone  belongs  the  prerogative  of  being  the 
greatest  of  all  divine  messengers,  since  Abraham  is 
said  to  have  prayed  for  him,  and  he* was  prophesied  j 

in  the  Toyah  and  the  .Gospel.  * ' 

"  Siir.  m.  48.  49r.  Alsi  V.  54.  LXL  6.  XLJII.  €1.>.  1*.  17. 
••  Sur.  VL  92..  1^91.  IV.  164.  165.  V.  9?!  87.  cfr.  1  Thess. 
E.  15; 

"  Sur.  XUEL  62.  m.  50.  V.  121.  126.  V.  81.     . 

«^  Sur.  IXLm.  80.  XIX.  4.  30.  m.46.  XVH,  56.  D.  254. 

"  Snr.  n.  129.  130.  LXI.  6. 
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C<mTeiiient  it  i»  iar  the.  Moslem  doctors  to  £nd 
a  jdiatinct  prophecy  of-  ]$f  ohammed  in  the  Arabic 
Gospel  of  St.  Bam4bas,  where  Jesus  predicts  the 
commg  of  the  Arab*  prophet',  who  would  free  the 
world  frotn  all  error.  *^  The  interpblatioii  of  this  spu- 
rious Grospel  b/a  Moslem  handr  tS'tpo  palpable  to 
deserve  a  word  of  comment  or  argument.  StiH  more 
so,  is  it  tO'Conjecture  how  l^e  fidse. prophet  came  .to 
claim  the  honour  of  being  predicted .  in  the  €k)Bpel 
of  St.  John  ds  the  Comforter;^*  it  is  not- improbable 
that  he  denTed  it  fr6m  his  early  proselytes,  who, 
knowing  of  the  promise  of  the  Ebly  .Ghost,  may  pos- 
sibly have  flattered  their  oewly-acquired  prophet 
bydeclaring  it  to  be  fulfilled  in  his  perscm;  hence 
the  idea  that  Mohanuned  was  taught  by  -the  Holy 
Ghost,  sent  down  upon  him.  As  hqwever  this  pro- 
phecy does  not  stand  in  the  New  Testament  as  Mo- 
hamined  l^ts  quoted*  and  applied  it,  copamentators 
on  the  Koran  maintain,;^that  the  Christians  had  ma** 
liciously  expunged  it  from  their  Gospel;,  the  same 
charge  i^  boldty  nuide  against  the  Christians  respec- 

^  "Ego  yero,-  qnantomqii^  innocenten^  Titam  in  mundo  irans- 
egi,  iamen,  oum  homines  me  Deum  et'^lium  Dei  ToeaTerin\,  1)ett8, 
ne  in.  die  jndicil  olim  -daeraontim  essem  lUdibriinQ  ^.  roluit  is  mundo 
ignominia  me  affioi  ab  hominibus  pet  mortem  Judae ,  persoasis 
omnibus,  me  in  ctiic^  mortem  obiisse.  Unde  ista  ignominia  durabit 
usque  ad  adyentum  Mobamedis»  qui,  oum  id  mundum  Tonerit^  onnos 
legi  Dei  oredentes  ab  hoc  errore  liberaTit.*'.  Fabricii  Codex  apocryph. 
N.  Test.  tum.  XL  pag.  57S.  384. 

**  Stir.  LXI.  6:  it  is  staled  tl^at  Jesus  prophesied  of  Acfam^ 

c\>rfct,  Mohammed,  iX^tfOUOy  laudabilis,  multa  dignus;  nagax^fjtOQ 
John  XIV.  16.  XV.  26.  being  Cumed  into.  ir<^ixAvfd«,  inelTtus,  the 
ol\jeot  was  gained. 
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ting  Other  propheciels,  said  to  have  been  extant  in 
their  sacred  Scriptures.  The  parable*  of  the  labourers, 
it  seems,  has  been  overlooked  by  Christians,.* though 
considered  •particularly  ap{^able  to  Mohammed^s 
followers  !^^  Again,  the  true  worshippers,  who  neither 
worship  in  Jerusalem  nor  on  Samaria's*mountain.are 
none  others  than  4he  Mohammedans!  The  boldest 
and  shrewdest  olF  aH  the  mis-applications  of  Scripture 
by  Moslem  divines,  is  that  of  their  finding. a  most 
flattering  allusion  to  Mohammed  in  a  passage  which 
more  than  any  other  marks  him  as  one  of  the  truest 
types  of  Antichrist: — Mohammed  is  said  to  be  the 
Spirit  from  God  who  conlesseth  that  Jesus  Christ 
appeared  in  the  flesh,  that  is,  as  a  mere  mfm,  and 
not  as  God!'* 

11.  Having  seen  what  Mohammed  taught  coh*^ 
ceming  Christ  and  what  he  borrowed  from  the  cano- 
nical and  apocryplial  writings  of  the  New  Testament^ 
it  remains  yei  to  show,  what  sentiments  he  entertained 
towards  Christians.  It  has  been  satisfactorily  proved,  7 ' 
that  there  are  two  distiiict  systems  of  teaching  in  the 
Koran;  the  one  assmning  a  thoroughly  peaceful^  the 
other  a  perfectly  inimical  relation  to  Judaism  and 
Christiamty,  sis  well  as  to  all  pre-existing  creeds;  the 
former  being  an  act  of  compromise  on  the  part  of  Mo- 
hammedf  the  latter,  a  violation  of  the  paciic  prii^ciple 

^*  Mishcat-ol-Mfwabih,  or  a*' collection  of  the  most  authentic 
traditions  regturding.Mohankiiiedi  from  the  Arabic  bjCapt*A.N. 
Matthews;  Calcutta  1809.  Vol.  II.  pag.  814. 

'*   1  John  IV.  1-^3.  . 

^'  In  the  article  l^  Dr.  J.  A.  Mender:  ''Ueber  das  VerhAltniss 
des  Islam'«  «um  EtaiigwUin.*'  1839. 
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just  laid  down,  inculoatingiostead,  the  rankest  bigotry 
and  ezdusiTeneser,  and  enforcing  a  sanguinary  system 
of  propagandism.  Mohammed,  on  several  occasions 
put  forth  the  following  statements:  that  it  evidences 
a  spirit  of  pride  to  assume  that  only  one  religion  is 
of  a  saving  character,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others, 
such  an  assertion  implying  that  all  nations  were  not 
equally  the  object  of  Divine  fitvour ;  that  the  cause  of 
the  existence  of  various  beliefs  must  be  sought  for 
in  the  decrees  of  Allah,  and  that  it  will  only  be  dis- 
covered in  the  world  to  come,  where  truth  alonois 
to  be  found;  and  he  adds,  that  it  vras  sufficient  for 
Jews,  Christians  and  Moslemin  to  live  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  God,  respectively  revealed  to  them, 
and  to  be  prepared  to  give  an  account  on  the  day  of 
Judgment.  -    - 

Mohammed  accuses  the  Christians  and  Jews  ^^  of 
coiisidering  themselves  exclusively  the  people  of  Grod< 
whilst  they  might  easily  gather  from  the  judgments 
which  had  fallen  upon  them,  that  they  were  no  better 
tlum  other  people.  •  It  would  have  been  easy  for.  God 
to  unite  all  men  in  one  religion,  but  as  he  did  other- 
wise, it  naturally  foUowed  that  each  nation  would  be 
judged  according  to  its  particular  religious  law;  and 
that  it  would  be  better  for  all  nations  to  strive  to 
excel  each  other  in  doing  good  than  fornmconditional 
superiority.  All  would  return  to  God,  who  would 
explain  the  real  cause  of  their  diflPerences.  ^^  From 

"  *'The  Jewa  and  Chhstiana  say,  we  are  the  children  of  God 
and  his  belored.  Answer,  why  therefore  doth  he  punish  yon  for 
yoar  sins."  Snr.  V,  21. 

**   "Unto  erery  one  of  yoli  hare  we  giren  a  law  and  an  opea 
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these  premises  itnaiurallj  follows,  thai  Jews /and 
Christians  will  be  judged  according  to  the  law,. they 
seTBraUy  possess;  th^  Sabians  also  are  included,  in 
the  same  class  of.  religionistis;  who  need  fear  no  evil, 
provided  only  .they  belieye  in  God,  the  last  day,  and 
act  justly.^*  According  to  the  Koran  then,  the  phi- 
raJity  of  creeds- has  its*  origin  in  a  ^divine  decree,  and 
each  party  has  a  right  to  prefer. his, own:  a  certain 
delusion  on>  the  subject  beiqg liow suffered  toprevail, 
which  will  be  removed  in  the  world  to  come* 

These-  views  however  being  not  only^  modified, 
but  actually  abrogated  .by  other  passages,  vc^e  cannot 
possibly  determine  the  relation  between  Christianity 
and  Islamism  through  eaay  conclusions  which  might 
be  drawn  from  them.  There  are  immerous  passages 
in  which  Christianity. is, totally  set  aside,  and  which 
assert  that  all  unbelievers  of  whatever  persua^ision  are 
to  be  destroyed: '•  no  league  is  to  be  made  with  the 

path ;  and  if  God  had  pleased,  he  had  aurely  made  you  one  people, 
but  he  hath  giren'  you  different  laws ,  that  he  might  try  you  in 
that  which  he  hath  seyerally  given  you.  ^  Therefore  stfire  to  excel 
each  oliher  in  good  works.  Unto  God  ye  shall  return  and  then  will 
he  declare  unto*  you  Concerning  which  ye  haye  disagreed."  Sur. 
v.. 56.'  •    , 

^^,  "Verily  they  who  believe,  and  ihe  Jews,  Sabians  and  Chris- 
tians,, whosoeyer  of  th^m  belieyetb  in  God  and  th^  last  day»  and 
doth  that  whi^  is  rights  there  shaH  come  no  fbar  on  them,  neither 
shall  they  be  grieyed."  Sur.Y.  73.  And  Sur.XZlX.  46:  ^'Dispute 
not  with  those  who  have  receiyed  the  Scriptures  (vi^UJut  Jj^t) 
unless  in  the  mildest  manner ,  except  against  such  as  behave  in- 
jnriously;  say;  we  believe  in  the  revelation,  sent  down  unto  lis  and 
unto  you;  our  God  and  your  God  is  one,  and  unto  him  We  are 
resigned.*' 

'^  *  "Kill  the  associotiog  ones  (iPagams  and  Christians)  where* 
ever  you  find  them.**  Sur.  ni.  5. 
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Scripturalists  and  unbelieTers.  The  question  there- 
fwe  is,  which  of  these  two  antag^onistic  views  expresses 
Mohammed's  real  meaning;  incompatible  as  they  are, 
the  J  yet  claim  some  attention  from  us,  for  even  in 
contradictions  an  internal  connection  may  often  be 
discovered,  by  which  they  maybe  rendered  intelligible. 
Certain  Arabian  Theologians  maintain,  that  the  majo- 
rity of  passages  is  to  determine  the  real  views  of 
Mohammed;  and  as  those  occur  mote  frequently,  which 
equalize  all  religions,  -they  declare  that  Judaism, 
Christianity  and  Iskmism  differ  only  in  external  laws 
and  ceremonies!  As  this  opinion  however  assumes 
that  Mohammed's  real  views  may  be  obtaii^d  by  a 
mere  casting  up  of  numbers,  others  prefer  to  ascer- 
tain which  were  the  prophet*s  views  in  the  latter  part 
of  his.  life,  judging  those  to  be  the  most  orthodox; 
and  this  is  certainly  the  more  rational  method  of 
solving  the  difficulty.'^  As  the  dates  of  the 
respective  Suras  cannot  be  pontively  determined, 
some  of  the  Christian  apologists  aver,  that  so  long 
as  Mohammed  was  in  straitened  ^cumstances,  he 
feigned  the  greatest  reverence  for  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  religion,  but  as  soon  as  his  power  became 
established,  and  his  cause  free  from  danger,  he  enun- 
ciisited  those  mandates  which  condemn  aU.other  creeds 
and  supplant  his  own. 

Had  Mohammed  yrom  the  heginning  been  a  con- 
summate and  sCmbitious  impostor,  this  reasoning  would 

*^  ''IIBul  Sto\am  ^oiat  911a  (emettt  tit  biefcm  €tirac  gon)  fnr| ,  bur^ 
,  €iira  IX.  5.  fcien  %2LwUu  9)erfe  M  (So«aK  fntfriffct  tvoTtfoi.'*  Vti^Ux'^ 
t^efammclU  ®<^dftctt  pag.  365. 
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be  completely  convincing,  but  ais  we  hare  sbown 
that  h^  set  out  with  honest  intentions,  we  must 
attribate  the  contradictions^  in  the  Koran  to  his*  va- 
cillating state  of  mind  at  different  periods  of  his  life. 
The  Arab  prophet,  at  first,  directed  his  attention 
solely  to  national  objects,  seeking  to  establish  for  his 
countrymen  b.  nationalDeism;  he  therefore  only  tole- 
rated Christianity,  as  a  religion  not  unsuitable  to  other 
nations;  but,  carried  away  by  enthusiasm  on  meeting 
with  unexpected  success,  his  views  enlarged  beyond 
his  own  city,  tribe  and  nation,  and  he  began  at  length 
to  Entertain  the  idea  that  Monotheism  must  of  ne- 
cessity, be  the  religion  of  the  whole  world.  ^®  Embrac- 
ing the  doctrine  of  the  divine  Unity  as  distinctly  as 
Mohammed  ultimately  did,  he  was  led  to  change  his 
position  from  a  national,  to  that  of  a  universal  prophet, 
and  having  comprehended  this  new  'and  enlarged 
scheme,  he  felt  that  Christianity  could  i?lo  longer  be 
co-ordinate  with  his  own  creed,  but  must  necessarily 
take  a  subordinate  relation  to  Islamism.'* 

In  accordance  with  all  national  creeds,  Mpham- 
med  mixed  political  elements  to  such  an  extent  with, 
his. system  of  belief,  that  national  and  religious  in- 
stitutions became  scarcely  distinguishable;  and  as  in 
most  national  creeds  there  is  but  one  head  for  both 

'•in  describiDg  the  process  by  wliich  Mohammed's  future 
system  was  developed,  we  merely  illustrate  a  weU  known  psycho- 
logical lawj  that  the  speculations  regarding  a  future  project  begin 
with  broad  generalities  and  graduillly  take  a  more  concise  riew. 
/  '•  M.  was  an  idolater  up  to  the  40**^  year  of  his  age.,.  The 
religion  of  his '  nation  was  a  mixture  of  Monotheism  and  idolatiy 
and  it  was  not  without  many  a  hard  struggle ,  that  he  confessed 
the  unity  of  the  Godhead  as  clearly  as  he  does  in  the  Eorata. 

0* 
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religion  and  state,  so  he  made  himself  at  once,  the 
executive  of  spiritual  and  civU  power.*®  Again,,  the 
£a^t  that  Islamism  was  spread  hj  the  gword,  can  only 
be  explained  by  its  being  of  a  national  character, 
mixing  religion  with  politics ;  as  these  were  not  kept 
distinct,  internal  conviction  by  argument  was  super- 
seded by  external  force.  Hence  to  submit  to  Moham- 
med*s  political  power,  was  equivalent  to  acknowled- 
ging him  as  a  prophet;  and  when  his  religion  be- 
came universal,  his  monarchy  assumed  the  like  pre- 
tensions, war  being  proclaimed  against  all  states  as 
well  as  against  every  other  system  of  belief.  Thus 
the  Mohammedans  in  passing  over  the  frontier  of 
the  Peninsula  to  propagate  their  religion,  with  it,  in- 
variably imposed  their  national  manners  and  customs 
upon  the  conquered  and  converted  nations,  destroying 
their  national  peculiairities.*^  Christianity  on  the 
contrary,  when  it  passed  the  boundaries  of  Palestine, 
appeared  at  once  as  a  universal  religion,  throwing 
off  its  national  character  and  leaving  its  Jewish  rites 
behind." 

^®  In  this  double  capacitjr  he  appealed  for  a  precedent  to  Moses. 

^^  The  rite  of  circumcision,  fiisting  in  the  manner  required, 
bein^  in  many  places,  e.  g.  the  polar  regions,  impracticable,  and  the 
Hadj  to  Mecca  are  all  proofs  that  Islamism  was  calculated  to  be 
only  a  fkoUcnal  religion. 

®'  It  started  as  the  religion  of  ^S^'^  and  truths  and  claimed  to 
be  uniTersal.  Depending  on  its  own  spiritual  power,  it  permitted 
the  kingdoms  of  tbe  earth  to  stand ,  leaving  the  national  peculiar 
charactoristics  undestrojed,  only  refining  and  purifying  them.  Christ 
being  Himself  the  Truth,  had  not  to  work  out  His  way  by  experi- 
ments like  fallible  men,  but  saw  the  whole  scope  and  object  of  His 
diyine  mission  from  the  beginning;  M.  on  the  contrary,  began  not 
knowing  where  he  was  to  end ;  Mohler  pag.  375.  he  fell  into  mil- 
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Another  proof  of  the  exclusively  national  charac- 
ter of  Islamism,  is  founded  in  its  peculiar  system  of 
ethics  and  morality;  universal  philanthropy  is  not  in- 
culcated in  the  Koran ;  love  or  charity  in  its  widest 
sense,  is  among  Moslemin,  strictly  circumscribed  to 
their  own  community,  their  prophet  having  utterly 
ignored  the  law  of  universal  kindness.®*  Again,  the 
national  custom  of  the  "lextalionis,"  and  the  institution 
of  polygamy  with  power  to  divorce  at  pleasure,  in- 
volve principles,  totally  adverse  to  the  spirit  of  a  uni- 
versal religion.  In  Mohammed's  personal  life ,  those 
moral  requisitions  only  were  fulfilled,  which  would 
answer  to  a  prophet  of  Arabia;  for  although  he  must 
be  condemned  as  a  false  prophet,  if  brought  before 
the  tribunal  of  pure  ethics,  yet  according  to  the  ethics 
of  Arabia,  his  very  &ults  would  be  deemed  virtues,** 
thus  it  becomes  intelligible  why  his  claims  to  the 
dignity  of  a  prophet  were  not  rejected,  notwithstand- 
ing those  flagrant  immoralities,  which  the  Koran 
records  to  his  shame. 

Lastly,  it  does  not  appear  from  Mohammed's  per- 
sonal history,  that  he  originally  desired  to  establish 
a  catholic  religion;  for  it  wiQ  be  remembered  that 

takes  and  was  driven  from  one  extreme  to  the  other «  without  after 
all  finding  the  truth. 

*'  The  fl^t  that  Moslemin  are  the  chief  promoters  of  slayery 
and  that  from  among  them,  no  voice  was  ever  raised  against  it, 
proves  that  the/  do  not  recognise  the  common  hrotherhood  of  the 
human  race. 

^*  Mankind  first  hecame  acquainted  with  pure  ethics  through 
the  only  perfect  character  of  Christ ,  in  whom,  the  ideal  of  a  spot- 
less moralitj  is  represented  to  the  world  at  large ;  since  as  the  Son 
of  man  fie  belonged  to  the  whole  of  mankind,  and  not  to  any  one 
nation  in  particular. 
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a  few  years  after  he  had  asserted  his  pretensions  as 
a  prophet,  a  number  of  his  followers  were  obliged  to 
flee  to  Abyssinia,  when  it  would  naturally  be  expec- 
ted that, — like  the  primitive  Christians,  who  under 
similar  circumstances  were  driven  from  Jerusalem  — 
the  persecuted  Moslemin  would  be  zealous  in  pro- 
pagating their  faith ;  but  as  no  effort  of  the  kind  was 
then  made,  we  may  infer  that  Mohammed  had  not 
yet  given  injunctions  to  his  followers  to  proselytize 
among  foreigners.®*  It  was  not  till  the  twentieth  year 
of  his  Mission  that  we  discover  any  trace  of  Moham- 
med*s  enlarged  plans,  when  he  sent  those  embassies 
to  foreign  potentates,  to  which  we  have  previously 
adverted. 

Thus  we  see  that  Mohammed  did  not  originally 
intend  framing  a  religion  for  all  nations,  and  there- 
fore looked  so  favourably  upon  Christianity  that  he 
even  received  his  Jirst  converts  by  the  rite  baptism, 
which  mode  of  admission,  he  subsequently  discon- 
tinued. Most  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  Mos- 
lem ceremonial,  date  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  lat- 
ter years  of  the  Arab  prophet;  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  most  prominent  doctrines  of  his  new  creed/* 

'*  Very  different  was  the  conduct  of  Katris,  an  officer  of  rank, 
when  obliged  to  leave  Arabia  after  the  death  of  M.  Scarcely  had 
the  mler  of  Mazenderam  assured  the  refugee  of  his  protection, 
than  the  latter  boldly  desired  his  protector,  either  to  confess  Islamism, 
or  to  pay  tribute.   Mohler  pag.  380. 

**  VHien  Assad  of  Tathrab  asked  M.  before  his  flight,  in  what 
his  religion  consisted ,  M.  replied ,  that  he  taught  men  to  worship 
one  God ,  to  requite  kindness  to  parents ,  not  to  kill  children  nor 
any  other  person ,  to  shun  eyery  crime ,  not  to  touch  the  goods  of 
orphans  and  to  keep  promises.  M.  added  no  more  and  Assad  at 
once  acknowledged  him  as  a  prophet.  MOhler  pag.  382. 
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During  the  early  stages,  Mohammed  saw  no  reason 
to  exalt  Islam  above  Christianity,  but  when  he 
ultimately  adopted  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  and  asserted,  that  only  those,  for  whom 
he  should  intercede  with  Gk)d,  could  obtain  remission 
of  sins,  and  that  none  who  believed  in  Mohammed 
could  absolutely  be  condemned,  then  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  subordinate  Christianity  to  Islam.*'  As 
soon  as  he  claimed  to  be  the  only  mediator  between 
God  and  man,  he  was  compelled  to  make  his  creed 
universal  and  to  deny  all  further  authority  to  Chris- 
tianity: those  passages  therefore  which  declare  it 
to  be  of  equal  authority  with  Islam,  refer  to  that 
period  of  Mohammed's  life,  when  he  was  as  yet  un- 
decided as  to  his  own  influence  or  the  ftdl  extent 
of  his  alleged  Mission ;  those  which  annul  Christianity 
and  every  other  creed,  belong  to  the  more  matured 
form  of  his  system.  *' 

12.  Christians  in  their  efforts  to  win  the  Moham- 
medans will  do  well  to  insist  upon  the  more  original 
and  more  fevourable  views  expressed  in  the  Koran 
of  their  religion  and  their  persons.  One  of  the  first 
objects  in  dealing  with  Moslems  ought  ever  be  to 
sever  the  traditional  elements  which  Mohammed  de- 
rived fi-om  the  early  Christians  fix)m  what  he  em- 

<7  It  became  then  a  prinoiple :  **  La  foi  et  Tlslamism  sont  one 
seule  et  mdme  ohoBe."    M.  d'Ohsson  I.  54. 

M  When  M.  felt  persuaded  that  his  external  position  was  more 
exalted  than  that  of  the  Founder  of  the  Ohurch  of  God,  he  foolishly, 
thongh  quite  logically  asserted,  that  the  internal  worth  of  his 
tidings  was  likewise  of  far  greater  value,  and  therefore  that  Chns- 
tianity  ought  to  make  way  for  Islam. 
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bodied  jfrom  the  historical  Scriptures  of  the  New 
Testament. 

There  can  scarcely  be  any  doubt  that  Mohammed 
would  never  have  felt  the  strong  inward  call  to  avow 
himself  to  be  a  prophet  to  his  people,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  very  gross  corruptions  of  the  Christians 
around  him  both  in  doctrine  and  practice.  The 
undisguised  deification  of  the  virgin  Mary  was  in 
itself  enough  to  fire  the  fierce  indignation  of  the 
Arabian  reformer.  The  virulence  against  the  divine 
Sonship  of  Clirist  was  equally  intelligible  fix)m  the 
most  gross  and  revolting  notions  which  prevailed  in 
Arabia  on  the  subject. 

Yet  we  must  hold  Mohammed  responsible  for 
following  the  early  heresies  and  apocryphal  Gospels, 
rather  tlian  the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  which 
were  accessible  to  him,  and  a  copy  of  whicK  we  know 
was  on  Mount  Sinai. 

Equally  vain  is  the  effort  to  explain  away  the 
fierce  injunctions  in  Sura  viii.  3,  1,  47,  ii.  216,  iii. 
82,  xlviii.  29,  by  which  Moslems  are  commanded  to 
fight  against  unbelievers,  "  until  there  be  no  more 
opposition  and  the  religion  be  wholly  Grod's."  In 
Sura  xlvii.  4,  we  read :  "  When  ye  encounter  the 
unbelievers,  strike  off  their  heads  until  ye  have 
made  a  great  slaughter  amongst  them  and  bind  them 
in  bonds."     See  also  ix.  4,  6. 

When  philo-mohammedan  writers  endeavour  to 
modify  these  fierce  denunciations  of  the  Koran,  al- 
leging that  they  were  intended  to  be  humane  and 
temporary,  we  can  only  reply  that  such  an  explana- 
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tion  is  opposed  to  the  entire  spirit  of  Islam,  and  has 
at  least  never  yet  been  carried  out.*®  The  same 
spirit  of  hatred  to  Christians  and  their  religion, 
which  inspired  the  author  of  Islam  and  those  propa- 
gators who  immediately  succeeded  him,  has  been 
transmitted  with  all  its  pristine  zeal  and  fanaticism 
to  the  present  generation. 

Scarcely  a  month  passes  in  which  some  outrages, 
against  the  followers  of  Christ,  are  not  recorded  in 
the  public  journals  of  Christian  Europe ;  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  cruelties  and  barbarities  which 
are  committed  against  our  brethren,  never  reach  the 
ear  of  their  fellow-christians  who  Kve  under  Euro- 
pean protection.  Those  concessions  and  mitigations 
which  Christians  of  the  Turkish  Empire  have  in 
later  times  acquired,  have  only  been  wrung  from  the 
Porte  by  the  influence  of  Christian  power. 

If  any  doubt  had  remained  as  to  the  sentiments 
of  Mohammedans  towards  Christians,  the  recent  oc- 
currences in  India,  Arabia,  Syria  and  Morocco  must 
have  removed  it  for  ever.  Yet  we  should  greatly 
mistake,  were  we  to  regard  these  occasional  out- 
bursts as  symptoms  of  a  hopeless  antagonism  to 
Christianity. 

The  ftirious  outbreaks  and  rancorous  animo- 
sities against  Christians,  which  now  and  then  vent 
themselves,  to  our  dismay,  are  prompted  more  by  an 
utter  misconception  of  our  dogmas,  than  by  an 
honest  disavowal  on  our  part  of  the  claims  of  Mo- 

M  Tychsen :  Com.  soc,  reg.  Qott.  torn.  XV.  pag.  156.  may  here 
be  cansalted. 
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hammed*  There  is  something  noble  in  an  honest 
opposition,  however  mistaken  in  itself.  Saul  of 
Tarsus,  even  when  most  virulent  against  Christ, 
engages  our  sympathy.  The  Mohammedans,  like 
him,  do  it  "  ignoranfly,"  being  "  zealous  towards 
God,"  and  "thinking  of  doing  Him  service."  When 
most  violent  in  "breathing  out  threatenings  and 
slaughter  against  the  disciples  of  the  Lord,"  Saul 
was  nearest  his  marveUous  conversion. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

SPREAD   AND   SUOOESS   OF   ISLAM. 

**  Loose  the  four  angeU  which  are  boand  in  the  great  rirer  Eu- 
phrates ;  and  the  four  angels  were  loosed,  which  were  prepared  for 
an  hour,  and  a  day,  and  a  month  and  a  year  for  to  slay  the  third 
part  of  men.  And  the  number  of  the  army  of  the  horsemen  were 
two  myriadB  of  mi^^riadt :  and  I  heard  the  nnmber  of  them." 
Bey.  IX.  14— 21, 

The  rapidity  of  the  spread  of  Mohammed's  creed 
is  without  parallel  in  the  annals  of  propagaudism. 
In  the  twenty-first  year  of  the  Hegira,  the  orescent 
floated  over  an  extent  of  tenitory  as  wide  as  that  of 
the  Eoman  eagle ;  and  the  Saracen  empire  may  be 
said  to  have  extended  its  dominion  over  more  king- 
doms and  countries  in  eighty  years  than  the  Roman^ 
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in  800. ••  In  Syria,  Palestine,  Egypt,  Asia  Minor, 
North-Africa  and  other  countries,  the  Koran  was  in- 
troduced at  the  point  of  the  sword.  Thence  its  con- 
tents were  promulgated  eastward  to  the  frontiers  of 
India  and  China;  westward  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlan- 
tic ocean ;  and  northward  to  the  banks  of  the  Oxus 
and  Jaxartes,  reaching  to  the  frozen  borders  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time. 

1.  In  twelve  years  the  whole  of  Arabia  had  em- 
braced Islamism;  there  was  indeed  some  opposition 
yet  to  overcome,  but  the  chiefwork  was  accomplished. 
The  Koreishites,  who  at  one  time  contemplated  re- 
turning to  the  religion  of  their  ancestors,  were  dis- 
suaded by  Schawl;  *'  and  the  rest  of  the  discontented 
Arabs,  who  had  been  tempted  to  rebellion  by  the 
rival  prophet  Moseilama,  and  roused  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  that  much-loved  independance  which  now 
seemed  lost  for  ever,  were  speedily  subjected  by  the 
sword  of  the  ferocious  Khaled.  With  a  view  to  di- 
vert the  minds  of  the  people,  Abubeker,  the  first 
Kaliph,  declared  war  against  all  nations,  especially 
against  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople  and  the  ""  great 

••  ''fflie  cine  ueTje^renbe  glamme  Jra^  ^^Ut^Itd^  bie  neue  @(aitBfii«form 
mit  nntoibet^el^ltiteY,  WiU  t^crntd^irnber  ®etDaIt  l^ertJOT  and  ben  SSuflen 
9raBieii0,  unb  in  gel^enfait  geringeter  Atii,  al<  bie  9tdmev  vorbem  gnt  Suf* 
ti^tnng  i^retf  S)elttet((e«  bebutft  l^atten,  todren  bie  iBdIfet  t)on  ber  (^inffi« 
f4en  aRancY  M  %u  ben  ®  Aulen  bed  S^zxMt^,  vom  @aft>if4cn  SRecte  Bid  )um 
92igcT  bet  ^enf^afk  bed  3dlam  ober  bod^  bev  ©etvalt  fciner  SBefcnneT  nnter« 
toorfen/'  $rof.  S^dQingcc'd  ''a^u^ammeb'd  Steligion",  pag,  5.  OcUey.  Hist, 
of  the  Sarac.  Vol.  I.  pag.  315. 

*^  Sohael  addressed  them  in  these  words:  "Te  men, of  Mecca, 
wiU  je  be  the  last  to  embrace  Islamism,  and  the  first  to  aban- 
don it?'* 
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king  of  Persia,**  at  that  time  the  two  most  powerful 
monarchs  of  the  East, 

Abubeker  published  a  proclamation  to  the  Arab 
tribes,  encouraging  them  to  join  the  army  which  he 
proposed  sending  to  Syria,  to  free  that  country  from 
infidel  dominion.*®  Accompanying  the  assembled 
host  on  foot  for  a  considerable  distance  from  Medina, 
the  Kaliph  gave  them  a  few  parting  injunctions'* 
and  dismissed  them  with  his  blessing.  The  assault 
was  impetuous,  but  Sergius  the  Byzantine  commander 
resolutely  maintained  his  ground  in  Syria,  till  the 
country  was  opened  to  the  Arabs  by  the  conquest  of 
Bostra.  Another  division  of  Greek  troops  was  con- 
quered near  Gaza,  and  amidst  the  treachery  and  in- 
ability of  the  Greek  generals,  the  cowardice  of  the 
soldiers  and  the  discontent  of  the  inhabitants,  the 
Moslem  army  made  rapid  progress  in  the  conquest 
of  the  country.  During  this  expedition  Abubeker 
died,  and  Omar  who  was  with  the  army,  was  no- 
minated his  successor.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  the 
conquest  of  Damascus,  in  after  ages,  one  of  the  three 

**  *'Iii  the  name  of  the  most  meroifal  God ,  to  the  rest  of  the 
true  belierers :  peace  and  happiness ,  grace  and  blessing  from  God 
upon  joa.  I  laud  the  Most  High  God,  and  pray  for  his  prophet 
Mohammed.  It  is  known  to  jou  that  I  intend  sending  the  tme  be- 
lierers  to  Syria  to  take  that  land  from  the  hands  of  the  unbelievers, 
and  I  make  known  to  jou  that  it  is  aa  act  of  obedience  to  God  to 
ilght  for  religion." 

**  ''Keep  yonnelTes  fi^m  injustice  and  oppression,  said  he  to  his 
generals,  in  conducting  the  battles  of  the  Lord;  fight  like  men 
without  wavering,  but  defile  not  the  victory  by  the  blood  of  women 
and  childr^.  Destroy  no  palm-tree,  burn  no  corn-fields ;  what  ye 
have  promised  keep  faithfiilly;  spare  all  except  the  shorn  crowns, 
(the  monks)  for  they  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  Satan." 
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holy  cities  of  the  Mohammedans.  But  the  battle  which 
decided  the  fate  of  Syria,  was  fought  near  the  lake  of 
Genezareth,  whUst  Khaled  shouted  to  his  soldiers, 
"" Paradise  is  before,  and  death  and  hell  are  behind 
you!"  Three  times  the  Arabs  gave  way  before  the 
en^my,  and  three  tinies  they  were  driven  back  into 
the  fight  amidst  the  reproaches  and  castigations  of 
their  wives,  who,  being  armed  with  bows  and  arrows, 
fought  in  the  rear  with  desperate  courage;  and  the 
result  was  the  utter  defeat  of  the  Byzantine  army.  * 

Jerusalem  capitulated  upon  easy  terms ,  yielding 
her  neck  to  the  yoke  of  Mohanmiedan  tyranny  which 
she  has  bom  to  the  present  hour;  and  Omar,  whose 
name  has  been  handed  down  by  a  Mosque,  called 
after  him,  and  built  upon  the  very  site  of  the  ancient 
temple  of  Jehovah,  entered  the  holy  city,  riding  on 
a  camel  in  niean  attire,  a  wooden  drinking-vessel 
being  fastened  to  his  side,  a  bag  of  dates  before  and. 
one  of  barley  behind  him:  such  was  the  stem  simpli- 
city of  the  first  Kaliphs;  such  also  the  just  retribu- 
tion upon  the  sacred  city  of  the  Jews,  whose  corrupt 
teaching  had  furnished  the  false  prophet  with  so  large 
an  amount  of  error  in  the  compilation  of  the  Koran! 

2.  From  Jerusalem,  Omar  wrote  to  Amru,  one  of 
his  generals,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Egypt,  that  if 
still  in  Syria,  he  should  return  at  once  on  the  receipt 
of  the  letter,  but  if  he  had  crossed  the  boundary  he 

*  The  proclaxDiktion  of  the  Moslem  army  was  to  this  effect: 
**  150,000  enemies  are  killed,  40,000  are  made  prisoners,  and  of 
the  &ithAil  4030  have  perished ,  to  whom  God  had  decreed  the 
honour  of  martyrdom.  Altah  has  made  us  the  lords  of  their  country, 
their  riches  and  their  children/' 
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should  proceed  depending  on  the  help  of  Allah  and 
his  brethren.  Amru  received  this  epistle  whilst  en- 
camping near  Gaza,  but  in  spite  of  its  contents,  pro- 
ceeded towards  Egypt  until  the  tents  were  fiiirly 
pitched  beyond  the  boundary  of  Palestine,  when,  col- 
lecting his  officers,  he  inquired  the  name  of  the  sta- 
tion and  reading  his  instructions  aloud  to  them,  added 
that  he  was  ready  to  comply  with  the  conunands  of 
Omar.  After  a  siege  of  thirty  days,  the  army  carried 
Pehmum,  the  ley  of  Egypt.  Amru  then  marched 
against  the  ancient  Memphis,  and  after  a  seven  months 
siege,  the  Moslete  army  stormed  BaJbylon  which  was 
situated  in  the  suburbs  of  Memphis.  Bishop  Ben-- 
jamin  submitted  to  the  invaders  with  the  whole  com- 
munity of  the  Coptic  Church,  and  paying  poll-tax, 
secured  to  themselves  their  property  and  liberty  of 
conscience.  Alexandria  was  most  bravely  defended 
during  foiuteen  months  by  the  Melchites,  but  the 
noble  city  surrendered  A.D.  640  after  23,000  Arabs 
had  fallen  before  her  walls.  Amru  was  made  prisoner, 
but  owing  to  an  artifice  of  his  slave  was  not  recognised 
and  so  escaped. 

Upon  the  fall  of  Alexandria,  Amru  wrote  to  Omar 
his  piaster:  "I  have  conquered  the  great  city  of  the 
West;  it  is  impossible  to  specify  its  manifold  riches, 
and  I  must  be  satisfied  to  mention,  that  it  contains 
4000  palaces,  4000  baths,  400  places  of  pleasure 
and  amusement  12,000  shops,  selling  victuals,  and 
40,000  Jews  paying  tribute."  When  the  general 
asked  Omar,  at  the  request  of  the  philosopher,  John 
Philoponus,  whether  he  would  consent  to  his  sparing 
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the  Library,  the  Kaliph  is  said  to  have  replied,  "If 
the  books  of  the  ^Greeks  agree  with  the  Koran,  then 
they  aare  superfluous  and  need  not  be  preserved,  if 
not,  they  are  dangerous"  and  must  be  destroyed."* 
The  conquest  of  northern  Africa  was  fairly  com- 
menced by  Amru.  In  Cyrenaica  or  Cyr«n«,  and  in-. 
deed  on  thfe  whole  of  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  the  Arabs  met  with  but  little  re- 
sistance, for  recognising  in  the  inhabitants,  people 
of  the  same  stock,  the  introduction  of  the  religion 
and  power  of  the  Saracens,  was  greatly  facilitated. 
Amru  sent  an  embassy  of  the  natives  to  Omar  who 
received  them  kindly  and  d^eknowledged  them*  as 
brethren. 

Nor  was  the  scheme  of  subjugating  Persia  aban- 
doned by  the  successors  of  Mohammed ;  whilst  Amru 
was  engaged  in  the  West  of  Arabia,  Khaled  turned 
to  the£ast  and  made  fearful  progress ;  Omar  however 
did  not  Jive  to  see  the  result  of  the  enterprise  as  re- 
gards Persia  itdelf,  being  assassinated  by  a  Persian 
in  a  mosque  at  Medina,  A.  D.  644.'   At  this  period 

^  This  cruel  loss  of  some  of  the  best  treasures  of  the  world  hj 
Moslem  fanatioism  cannot  be  sufficiently  deplored;  especially  m 
regards  Manuscripts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  writings  of  the 
early  Church.  It  is  not  howerer  likely  that  much  was  left  of  the 
celebrated  Library  of  the  Ptolemyfi.  The  400,000  roluroes  in  the 
Museum  in  that  part  of  the  city,  called  Bruchion^  were  burned 
when  Julius  Caesar  besieged  Alexandria,  but  this  loss  was  partially 
restored  by  Antoninus ,  who  presented  Cleopatra  with  a  library  of 
parchment.  The  300,000  vols  in  the  temple  of  Serapion,  were  de- 
stroyed in  the  4*^  century  under  the  Emperor  Theodosius ,  when  a 
fanatical  mob  of  Christians  stormed  the  temple. 

'  During  his  Kaliphate  the  foundation  of  the  Saracen  empire 
was  laid  upon' a  broad  basis:  36,000  cities  were  taken  and  4000 
chunhes  and  temples  destroyed! 
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innumerable  Christiatig  apostatised,  many  from  fear, 
others  from  ignorance  and  some  embraced  Islamism 
voluntarily;*  those  who  remained  fitithful  were  ex- 
posed to  shame  and  persecution.  When  Khaled  en- 
tered Persia  he  said  to  his  warriors,  "If  we  wished 
not  to  fight  for  the  cause  of  Grod,  and  were  only  bent 
upon  seeking  our.  own  interest,  we  should  still  be 
amdous  to  conquer  these  provinces,  leaving  distress 
and  hunger  henceforth  to  others."  ^  Irak  or  Assyria 
was  subdued  and  plundered,  Bussora  occupied,  the 
Euphrates  together  with  the  Gulph  of  Persia  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Arabs;  Ktesiphon  or  Madayu  with 
Faristan ,  whither  the  king  of  Persia  had  fled,  were 
placed  under  Saracen  domination/ 

3.  The  successor  of  Omar  was  the  weak  and 
aged  Othoman,  but  his  career  was  cut  short  being 
assassinated  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  Kaliphate. 
The  Ommayades ,  who  were  the  chief  promoters  of 
the  rebellion  and  the  murder  of  the  Kahph,  being 
headed  hyMoavyia  or  Movia,  now  accused  ^&'  of  the 
crime.  In  spite  of  this  accusation  Ali  was  appointed 
to  the  Kaliphate,^  but  is  said  to  have , accepted  it 
with  reluctance,  doubtless  fearing  so  powerful  a  rival 

*  The  Christian  writer  Elmacin  states:  that  there  was  also  a 
Toluntary  influx  of  Pagans,  Magians,  Jews  and  Christians. 

*  Taberistaiiensis  Annales  regum  atque  legatontm  Dei.  (£d. 
Kosegarten,  GiTphisvald.  1833.)   II.  p.  25. 

*  In  Ktesiphon  a  hooty  was  raised  which  has  heen  estimated 
hy  Arab  historians  to  hare  amounted  to  some  3000  millions  of  pure 
metal.     This  natnrallj  lundled  the  zeal  of  Moslem  propagandism. 

J   Three  times  he  had  been  passed  oTer,  and  eyen  now  Ajeaba 
sought  to  preyent  hif  election. 
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asMovi^.  Tbe  latter,  who  happened  to  have  Ayesha^s 
influence  on  bis  side,  took  possession  of  mpst  of  the 
Persian  provinces,  but  notwithstanding  he  was  com- 
pletely defeated  in  a  fearful  battle  with  Ali,-r-in  which 
Ayesha  was  made  prisoner,  and  magnanimously  given 
up, — Movia  gained  the  ascendency,  and  was  made 
Kaliph  though  destitute  of  alj  claim  to  the  dignity. 
Ali.  was  assassinated  at  Kufa,  and  his  eldest  son, 
Hassan  died  of  poison  at  Medina,  given  to  him  by  his 
own  wife  at  the  instigation  of  Movia  ;^  not  long  after, 
his  brother  Hossein  also  fell  before  his  enemy,  being 
pierced  with  three  and  thirty  wounds.  But  neither 
the  fame,  nor  yet  the  house  of  Ali  was  extinguished 
by  the  death  of  his  two  sons;  for  although  the  Ome- 
yades  were  victoripus  for  the  time  and  numbered  four- 
teen rulers,  many  of  the  &ith{ul  were  attached  to  the 
original  line  of  succession.  Amongst*  those  who  ac- 
knowledge Ali,  as  the  legitimate  successor  of  the 
prophet,  the  Persians  stand  foremost,  and  we  notice 
it  as  one  of  the  c^iief  points  of  difference*  between 
the  Shiites  and  Sonnites. 

To  avoid  needlessly  wearying  the  reader  with  de- 
tails of  horror  and  blqodshed,  connected  with  the 
further  propagation  of  Islamism,  we  hasten  to  its  in- 
troduction into  JEurope.  It  was  during  the  twenty 
years  reign  of  Movia,  the  usurper >  that  Sicily  was 
completely  subdued,  and  Constantinople  endured  one 
of  its  long  and  heavy  sieges;  but  the  hostile  fleet  of 

*  Hosseitt  his  brother  swore  to  reveDge  his  death,  but  the  dyiog 
man  replied,  *'0  brother,  life  in  this  world  consists  only  of  tnuuitoty 
I  nights,  let  him  go  till  he  and  I  meet  before  Allah." 

I  f 
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the  Saracens  being  destroyed  by  the  celebrated  Greek 
fire,  the  siege  was  raised  for  some  time.  More  for- 
tunate was^Movia*s  army  in  Africa  than  before  the 
walls  of  the  Byzantine  capital;  one  of  his  generals* 
marching  through  the  desert  of  Barke  and  passing 
victoriously  through  the  country  of  the  Moors,  hoisted 
the  standard  of  Islamism  and  there  established  Mos« 
lem  supremacy.  From  the  year  A«  D.  697.  under 
Movia*s.  successors,  we  may  consider  North-Africa  the 
home  of  Islamism; — Christianity,  which  once  floo- 
rished  in  that  country,  having,  alas  been  completely 
uprooted. 

.4.  The  Saracen  empire  obtained  its  greatest  ex- 
tension under  the  Kaliph  Walid,  who  succeeded  his  &- 
ther  Abdelmalek  A.D.  705.  In  his  efforts  to  propagate 
the  Koran  in  the  West,  Walid  derived  the  greatest 
assistance  from  Musa,  the  Governor  of  North-Africa. 
Tarik,  one  of  Musa^s  subordinate  officers,  being  invited 
by  count  Julian  to  assist  him  against  Roderich,  king 
of  the  western  Goths,  readily  complied,  and  landed  on 
the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  or  Gebel  el  Tarik.  Roderich  met 
Tarik  near  Cadiz  with  a  host  of  about  100,000  strong, 
bi^t  after  a  battle  of  a  week*s  duration,  this  immense 
army  was  dispersed  and  Roderich  himself  drowned  in 
the  Guadalquivir.  *^  One  province  of  Spaiuafter  another 

*  Akbo  Ben  Nail  beholdiDg  Hie  Atlantic  Ocean  in  the  harbour 
of  AbH  and  elated  by  a  succession  of  victories ,  urged  his  horse  into 
the  surging  wares,  exclaiming,  "Great  God  if  my  power  was  not 
limited  by  this  sea,  I  should  proceed  to  unknown  empires  of  the 
West  to  preach  the  unity  of  thy  holy  name  and  to  extermiafCte 
with  the  sword  those  rebel  nations ,  that  worship  other  Gods  be- 
side thee!" 

^*  The  Saracen  host  consisted  of  12,000  noien*  "How  should  one 
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imw  became  speedily  subdued,  and  for  800  y^ar^  the 
country  remained  under  tbe  dominion  of  the  Saracens. 
Meanwhile,  Musa,'who  had' previously  obtained -per- 
mission from  the  Kaliph  to  conquer  Andalusia,  fol- 
lowed Tarik,';and  instead  of  rewarding  him  for  his 
glorious  sachierements ,  actuated  by  jealousy,  called 
hint  to  account,  caused  him  to  be  scourged  anrd  cast 
into  prison.  Musa  now  conceived  the  idea  t>f  de- 
stroying the  new*kingdoms  of  the  Franks  and  L&ago-^ 
lardiam,  of  passing  through  G^tmanij^  taking  Con- 
itantinople  by  Ihtsd  and  then  retiring  to  Mecca  for 
the  rest  of  his  days:  ^ut  wliilst  one  day  mustering 
his  army,  a  message  arrived  from  Damascus  to  request 
his  return  to  Syria.  On  his  arrival,  he  was  publicly 
scourged  like  a  criminal  by  command  of  Kaliph  So^ 
loman,  WalidV  newly  appointed  successor,  and  sent 
to  Mecca,  where  he  died  of  a  broken  heart.  Brave 
Tarik' ended  his  days  among  the  slaves,  which  crowded 
the  effeminate  court  of  the  Kaliphs  at  Damascus. 
How  different  tA^ir  luxury  fr^m  the  austere  simplicity 
of  the  first  Kaliph  Omar,  whose  daily  fare  t^as  barley 
bread,  a  few  dates  and  water,  whose  royal  robe  con- 
sisted'of  an  old  cloak,.  <and  who  was  not  seldom  dis- 
covered by  his  generalis  sleeping  Upon  the  steps  of  a 
Mosque  among  beggars!  Solomon  least  of  all  seems 
to  have  followed  the  abstemious  habits- of  Omar; 
whilst  preparing  for  a  fresh  attacic  on  Constantinople 
he  died  suddenly  of  a  fit  of  indigestion;^^ 

chase  a  thotuand  to  flight,  exoept  their  Rock  had  sold  Ihemr  and 
the  Loxii  had  shut  them  up  I"  Dent.  XXXD.  30^- 

*'  According  to  Abnlfeda  he  ate  two  baskets  of  eggs  and  figs, 
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Although  deprived  of  Musa^s  counsel  and  energy, 
the  Saracen  artny  did  not  abandon  the  plan  of  subduing 
the  whole  (if  Europe;  <;rossing  the  Pyrenees,  it  entered 
Gaui  under  Abderrachman  with  a  force  of  400,000 
men,  spreading  consternation  throughout  the  woods  of 
Allemania.  Here  everything  gave  way  before  it ;  having 
crossed  the  Rhone  it  wasted  the  country,  burned  houses 
and  Churches,  and  carried  the  women  into  slavery.  In 
this  emergency,  Charles  Martel,  son  of  Pepin,  gathered 
together  the  scattered  forces  of  the  empire,  and  be- 
tween Tours  and  Poitiers  the  great  question  was  to 
be  decided,  whether  the  Koran  or  the  Bible  was  to 
be  the  future  rule  and  portion  of  Eurc^e.  After  the 
two  armies  had  faced -each  other  for  seven  days,  one 
Saturday  evening  the  Saracen  host  rushed  tipon  the 
army  of  Christian,  warriors,  as  if  sure  of  victory  ^  but 
steady,  like  a  wall  stood  the  irbn-hamessed  forces  of 
the  Franks.  After  much  fearful  bloodshed,  which 
led  to  no  decision,  the  giaat-like  Austrasian  warriors 
ruilhed  forward;  their  large  battle-swords  doing  terri- 
ble execution,  and  Abderrachman  himself,  falling 
before  them^  the  fate  of  the  invading  army  was  de- 
cided. Some  875,000  Arabs  remained  slain  on  the 
field,  and  from  that  time,  A.  D.  732  the  wave  of 
Saracen  conquest  appearejd  to  be  broken  and  steadily 
to  retire  frqm.  Europe. 

6.  Whilst  these  mighty  efforts  were  being  made 
by  the  Saracens  to  establish  and  maintain  their  re- 

coBcludingf  his  repast  witb  marrow  add  iqjiwr.  Oa  one  of  hit  pUgrim- 
ages  to  Meoca  he  consumed  at  one  meal ,  70  pomegranates ,  a  kid, 
6  ibwls  and  a  large  quantity  of  ip^pes  from  Tayef ! 
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ligkm  and  political  supremacy  in. the  West,  another 
army  penetrated  eastward  into  Asia,  pushing  forward 
as  far  as  China;  hat  here  their  progress  was  stayed 
by  means  of  bribes  from  the  Emperor.  Returning  to 
India  they  founded  vast  empires  on  the  shores  of  the 
Indus  and  Ganges,  which  for  a  long  period  were 
strongholds  of  Islamism.  As  a  fresh  success,  deserves 
to  be  mentioned  the  restoration  of  the  Kidiphate  to 
the  house  of  Ali;^'  and  with  the  accession  of  the 
legitimate  line,  a  period  conunenced  in  which  litera- 
ture was  cuhivated  among  the  Saracens  ta^a  con- 
siderable degree.  The  empire  was  howe^rer  linable 
long  to  si^port  its  colossal  weight,  and  gradually 
became  like  a  "^house  divided  against  itself:**  the 
governor^  bf  the  jprovinces  in  Africa,  Spain  and  the 
East  assuming  the  rank  of  independent  princes,  their 
respective  feuds  and  jealousies  so  weakened  the  Mos- 
lem dominion,  that  had  not  the  Christian  powers 
been  utterly  destitute  of  vigour,  they  might  then  have 
given  it  a  &ial  blow.^' 

Fresh  energy  however  was  infused  into  the  Mos- 
lem community  by  the  accession  of  the  Turks.  ^^ 
After  this  very  ancient  tribe  had  descended  from 

^'  The  Abbasstdes  re-asspmed  the  Kaliphate  A.  D.  750,  and  the 
Omayades  lost,  on  one  Oiceasion,  daring  the  straggle'' 600,000  men. 

**  The  Kaliphate  being  now  split  in  two,  one  of  the  contending 
Kaliphs  resided  at  Bagdad,  the  other  at  Cairiir 

^*  llie  Turcomans  or  Tarks  derive  their  name*  from- a  certain 
founder  called  I\ark,  which  reminds  us  of  the  Targiiua  or  Targitaos 
of  Herodotus  IV.  5.  and  n^^>t\  Toganaah  Oen.  X.  3.  In  Ecek. 
XXVn.  14.  XXXVIII.  6.  the  name  of  this  northerly  tribe,  is  written 
n^lJl^Sn.  The  Armenians  also  oa^l  themselves:  "the  house  Toigum". 
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AUai,  the^  inhabited  the  finiitful  steppes  of  the  high- 
lands of  Asi^,  between  Thibet,  Siberia  and  the- Aral 
Sea,  which  are  still  known  by  the  name  <^Ttirkistan.  ^* 
Oghus-JjOwn,  the  foupder  of  the  nation,  originated 
three  great  dynasties,  the  Ophtues,  the  Seltschuks 
and  the  Osmani.  The  Turks  are  however  historically 
celebrious  only  since  the  sixth  century,  when  they 
appear  as  the  enemies  of  the  Parthians,  Saracens 
and  Romans, -by  whom  they  were  alternately  opposed 
and  flattered.^  Mohammed  Ebntnbriel  having  sought 
their  aid  agaiqst  the  Indians  and  Babylonians,  the^r 
aoQordingly  seized  upon  Persia,  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  Grecian  empire  ,•  and^  established  the 
seat  of^ their  government  at  loonium  or  Nice.  ^^.  The 
Turks,  in  their ^tuni,  were  overrun  by  Mofigd  and 
Tartar  tribes,  also  of  Scythian  origin;  who  coming 
from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  passed  over 
Persia*  Armenia  and  Asia  Miiibr,  laying  the  feunda- 
tion  of  the  empire  of  the  Ottonums  or  Turks,  pro^ 
perly  so  called.  ^^-    It  is  remarkable  that  both  the 

**  "Uralt  ift  US  9)o(f  beritftrfeit,  bctcii  no^  Vrrfd^enbtv  3t»etg  bet 
CMOttcn.  9)oin  Kltai,  iffxtm  Urft4^%  |na(gcfff(|eii,  hmtUvhtL  fb  haS 
fctt^t^an  Cftrt^^ttlanb  ^o^aficn  i»\{9ftn  %gA€i,  CiMiies  mib  bcm  WaiU 
fee,  ba^  nadft  i^nm  ben  Stamen  Zuxtiftan  fu^ri"  v.  {^merf  Oefi^i^te 
be«  Ctfimiiitf^ea  dtti^^tS. 

^"  Moslieim  ToL  IL  j^af.  51.  52.  also:  Venemae  Insiltat.  Hist. 
£oc).  torn.  V.  pag.  156.  157. 

}^  6ilimaD»  Osnuuk  ar  Ottomaii  U  the  fausdar  of  it.  .  Tha  fittt 
of  those  barbarous  doeds ,  which  for  500  years  were  perpetrated 
against  the  CArMon^,  was  that  of  OsuiaB,*  ^faen  he  commanded 
the  brother  ij€  Kelanas  to  be  erisoerated.  t.  Hammer  adds-:  "StiN^ 
je|t  iittt  bie  6te8e  botf-  fMeBbe  gefb  be«  avAgetDctbefen  fndbef."  Be 
also  killed  Jkts  naele^  who  oontradieted  htm.     The  Ottoman  empire 

I  fouaded  1807. 
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Turks,  aod  their  sueoessors,  the  Mongols  and. Tar- 
tars t.yoluntaxily  embraced  Jslamism,  from  the  yery 
people  whom  they  conquered.  ^^  The  Aj[ongols  and 
Tartars  had  slaughtered  in  Irak' alone,  24,000  Mos- 
lem doctors,  ^^  and  destroyed  theKaliphate ;  but  after 
their  convjersion,  they  founded  the  Ottoman  empire, 
which  for  so  long  a  period  constituted  the  right  arm 
oflslamism.  -       « 

The  end  of  the  Byzantine  empire  was  bow  &st 
approaching;  Amurath,  who  came  across  to  Europe 
extended  his  conquests  and  made  Adrianople  his  ca- 
pital; Bajesid,  who  commenced  his  reign  with  fratri- 
cide»  obtained  a  signal  victory  over  the  emperor 
SigiBmund»  who,,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Pope,  had 
undertaken  a  crusade  against  the  Turks.  Whilst  the 
enterprizing  Sultan  was  rejoicing  over  his  success, 
and  threatening  shortly  to  feed  his  horses  on.  the 
high  altar  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter *s  at  Bome«  he 
was-  suddenly  recalled  into  Asia,  to  oppose  Timur.or 
Tanojsrlin,  who  had  appeared  against  the  Turks  with 
800,000  m^i,  with  the  intont  of  re-establishing  the 
Mongolian  empire.  Bajesid  was  oyerthrown-  and  had 
to  follow  Timur*s  army  in  a  pprtable  iron  cage.  Yet 
the  Turks  .recovered  under  Mohammed,  and  Amu- 
rath n.  left  nothing  to  the  Greek  Emperor  but  Con- 
stantinople* the  capital,  which  was  not  long  destined 
to  remaiB  in  his  hands:  for  Mohammed  II,  a  wild 

!*  Here  alao  it  was  true;  *'6raeoia  capta  feriimTictorein,oepit." 
Seoeca  declared  respecting  the  influence  of  the  Jews  upon  the 
Romans:  ''Victoribus  ticti  leges  dederunt.**  See,  iSrueand  fi^se 
Relig.  Vol.  L  pag.  140.         •  \ 

i«  Ebn  Batata's  tmrels  bj  Lee  p«ig.  89. 
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and  passionate  yoiing  man  of  tventy-one  years  of  age, 
resolTmg  to  conquer  it,  besieged  the  citj  by  land  and 
sea,  and  took  it  after  a  few  months. '®  The  Moham- 
medan empire  now  became  the  terror  of  Italy,  Hun- 
gary and  Germany  fw  many  centuries.  Meanwhile, 
Timur  extended  his  conquests  to  India;  and^the 
Mohammedans  in  that  country  have  recently,  proved 
themselves  worthy  sons  of  this  monster  tyrant,  to 
whom  they  are  indebted  for  the  Koran.  In  order  to 
quell  a  revolution  Timur  piled  up  2000  living  human 
beings  with  mortar,  in  layers  like  bricks,  in  order  to 
construct  a  tower  of  human  bodies.  H^  caused  the 
inhabitants  of  .a  Christian  town  to  have  their  h^uls 
tied  between  their,  feet  and  to  be  buried  alive  in 
graves,  which,  to  prolong  the  torture,  were  first  only 
covered  with  boards*  When  Bagdad  was  taken';  he 
struck  off  90,000  heads,  and  heaped  them  up  in  a 
tower-like  shape.  He  died  A.  D.  1405^  seventy-one 
years  old,  leaving  as  monuments  of  shame,  devastated 
countries,  smoking  cities  and  skuU-pyramids. 

6.  We  have  now  seen  that  Islamism,  as  a  rule, 
nevet  extended  its  boundaries  by  means  of  mstruction 
and  convictioQ;  ^The  heretical  sects  indeed,  which 
rose,  in  the  second  century,  had  recourse  to  this  peMe-' 
able  and  rational  method  of  conversion,  and  their 
Missionaries  or  Dots  sought  to  win  the  orthodox 
members  with  indefatigable  zeal  and  perseverance. 

^^  Hie  inhabitant  met  the  assault  with  desperate  resistance; 
a  chain,  drawn  acress  the  harbour,  was  of  good  serrioe  to  the 
Greeks ;  but  the  storming  of  the  oitj ,  in  which  the  Emperor  was 
kiUed,  decided  its  fkte:  the  public  buildings  were  spared  and  the 
beaatifiil  Church  of  St.  So^iia  was  turned  into  a  Mosque. 
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In  tbe  conrersion  of  Kafferr  however,  this  wJu;  an 
exception,  which  -only ^proves  the  rule;  for  instance 
it  18  related  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  McHdwe  is- 
lands were  converted  by  an  Arab  of  Magharib,^^  but 
this  man  not  being  a  Missionary,  merely  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  readiness  of  the  king  and  the  favour- 
able circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  to  intro- 
duce his  creed.  It  was  always  considered  sufficient 
in  the  eyes  of  Moslemin  to  send  a  demand  requiring 
a  town  or  an  army  to  embrace  Islamism,  if  this  was 
not  complied  with,  the  disobedient  were  forthwith 
treated  as  infidels,  whose  hearts  were  hardened  by 
divine  decree. '^  Those  peaceful  conversions  which 
occurred  among  the  Turks  and  Mongol  tribes,  it  must 
be  remembered,  took  place  only  after  the  warlike 
zeal  of  the  Saracens  had  spent  itself. 

The  same  exception  to  the  general  practice  may 
be  traced  in  the  peaceful  conversions  which  were  ef- 
fected in  the  interiot  of  Africa.  jE^^B^uf  a  traversed 
the  great  desert  and  found  Islamism  widely  propa- 
gated in  Sudan  and  MeUi.^^  In  £omt«. the  creed  of 
Mohammed  reigns  in  its  most  bigottedform:  whoso- 
ever breaks  the  £sist  of  Ramadhan  by  taking  a  drop 
of  water  is  scourged  to  death  and  women  of  lewd 

'^  Trarels  of  l£bn  Battila  (1352)  transl.  by  Lee  pa^.  180. 

'*  Eyidences  are  nerer  thought  ef  except  those  arising  from 
the  beauty  of  the  Koran,  which  is  inappreciable  to  foreigners. 
"Sn  benSdnbem,  tn  toeli^cn  bet  9Ro«(fintfd^c  ^anatidmutf  no^  om  loentgflett 
gcf((i9d((t  ifk,  tvirb  c0  fp^av  fut  tin  SBctBte^en  gel^alten,  etnen  (S^flcii 
Kfabifit  )ii  lel^Tcn/iuib  to^Otc  ein  Srembet  due  SRofc^e  (rtrekn,  ttm  M 
bntd^  bie  b«rt  ftattflnbeiibeK  (Scheie  unb  rclt(){i$fea  l93ottr&gc  )n  (cltl^Ten,  fo 
tn&rbe  e.t  bad  Seiben  onloisfen."    IDdtttngeT  pag.  17. 

'*  £bn  Batata  bj  Lee  pag.  2S3^24L 
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chaxacter  were  hung.'*  In  Sudan  djid  JSu$$a  the 
great  kingdom  of  the  Fdatahs^  and  in  the  kingdoms 
otOhana^  TokrurBu$$a,  BerisM,  Wawii  and  Kiama 
w€  have  likewise  Mohammedan  religion  and  customs 
prevailing.'^  It  is  also  the  established  religion  in 
Tttnbuctu.*^  A  remarkable  instance  is  found  in  the 
history  of  the  Mandingo-lasid,  north  east  of  Sierra- 
Leone.  A  century  ago,  a  few  Mohammedans  settled 
in  that  country,  they  established  schools  in  which 
Arabic  and  the  Koran  were'  taught,  a  community  was 
formed  which  increased,  and  after  some  time  the 
whole  country  feU  into  their  power.  ^^  Nor  is  this  a 
singular  instance:  none  but  those  whohave witnessed 
the  missionary  zeal  of  the  modem  Arab  merchant, 
would  believe  what  efforts  .are  still  being  made  to 
proselytize  the  Pagans  in  the  interior  of  Africa; 
every  year  fresh  tribes  are  added  to  the  Moslem  com- 
munity.'* The  Galla  ^bes  are  converted  one  by 
one;  and  in  Malabar,  the  Mohammedans  purchase  or 
procure  children  of  the  lower  classes  to  bring  them 
up  in  the  "^true  fiuth'*.  War  and  bloodshed  then  are 
the  means  by  which  the  Koran  is  generally  propa- 
gated ,  but  when  pow^  is  wanting  or  policy  dictates 

'*  NarraiiTe  of  trarels  and  flUcoTeries  in  North  and  Central 
Africa,  bj  Denham,  Clapperton  and  Oadney,  pag.  103. 

''  Jonmal  of  an  expedition  to  explore  the  course  of  the  Niger, 
bj  Richard  and  Jobn  Ladder. 

'*  Park's  Trarelfl  into  the  Interior  of  Africa.  1817.  Chap.  IL 

^^  See  Report' of  the  directors  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Comp.  in 
WineiBrbottom's  account  of  the  nattre  Africans  near  Sierra*Leon^. 
1810.  Vol.1. 

"  This  the  author  maj  confidently  assert  from  his  own  ob- 
serration  on  the  African  coast. 
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another  metliod,  it  is  peaceably  effected  in  opposition 
to  its  avowed  principles  and  charactef . 

7.  The  success  then  of  Islamism,  was  great  and 
beyond  all  ineasure  surprising.  With  the  exception 
of  Spain,  it  has  never  yet  been  suppressed  in  any 
country  where  it  had  taken  root;  on  the  contrary,  as 
it  is  i^ost  the  only  creed  besides  Christianity,  which 
proselytizes,  it  makes  perhaps  more  converts  than 
all  the  others  put  together.  There  are  at  this  day, 
at  least  three  Mohammedim  empires,  Turkey,  Persia 
and  Morocco.  In  India,  the  Pagans  tire  in  proportion 
to  the  .Mohammedans,  as  eight  to  one.  If  not  in 
numbers,  yet  certainly  in  territory  it  prepondereites  over 
Chriitianity.  To  give  anything  like  a  correct  estimate 
of  the  numbers  of  its  professors  seems  to  be  impos- 
sible. One  thing  only  appears  certain  from  more 
recent  calculations,  viz.  that  the  statistical  tables 
which  have  been  carefiilly  constructed  from  the  ma- 
terials, which  were  formerly  accessible,  are  far  below 
the  truth.  Considering  the  great  progress  which  Is- 
lamism  has  made  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  the 
mystery  which  still  hangs  upon  that  unhappy  con- 
tinent we  cannot  assume  a  smaller  number  than  from 
140  to  180  millions  of  Moslemin.  In  India  alone  we 
have  16,000,000  of  Mohammedans,  so  that  it  may 
well  be  s^idt  that  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  has 
more  Moslem  subjects  than  the  Sultan  of  Constan- 
tinople. Here  then  is  an  inmiense  body  of  fellow-xnen 
and  fellow-subjects,  little  thought  of,  and  only  re- 
membered, when  they  become  a  thorn  in  our  side! 

8.  We  shall  now  briefly  examine  the  causes  of 
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this  rapid  iuceen,  as  well  as  of  the  permanence  of 
the  Mohammedan  creed.  It  may  first  be  noticed  that 
the  disciples  of  Mohammed  appeal  to  the  startling 
success  of  this  imposture,  as  the  grand  evidence  of 
hs  truth,  and  the  enemies  of  Christianity  have  taken 
advantage  of  this  circumstance  to  depreciate  the  evi- 
dence arising  in  its  favour  from  the  marvellous  suc- 
cess of  the  Gospel.  With  this  view  no  pains  have 
been  spared  to  render  the  analogy,  which  partially 
exists  between  them  complete,  by  a  laboured  com- 
parison of  all  the  points  touching  their  origin  and 
promulgation.'*  The  folly  of  the  attempt  and  the 
weakness  of  such  a  comparison  could  only  be  over- 
looked by  dishonest  and  disingenuous  minds.  Some 
have  represented  the  success  of  Islamism  afr  the  ful- 
filment of  the  blessing,  promised  to  Abraham  for 
Ishmaels  seed.'°  This  line  of  argument  is  pursued 
by  the  Mohammedans  themselves,  who  thus  seek  to 
establish  their  creed  upon  the  foundation  of  a  divine 
promise,  and  this  alone  ought  to  have  prevented 
Christian  men  from  adopting  it.  Where  no  spiritual 
promue  was  given,  there  can  be  no  fulfilment  of  a 
spiritual  character.  The  promise  to  Ishmael  implied 
a  numerous  posterity,  including  twelve  princes,  which 
was  a  mere  temporal  blessing;'^  whilst  the  prophecy 

'*  The  obscure  rise,  the  irresistible  progress,  the  rapid  and 
wide  diiftisioii  of  both  creeds  hare  been  addoced  and  dwelt  upon, 
in  order  to  lerel  the  claims  of  the  Gospel  and  the  gratuitous  as- 
sumptions of  the  Koran  to  the  same  standard. 

'^  This  is  the  perverted  soope  of  Mr.  Forster's  large  wo  A: 
"Mohammedanism  unreiled."  VoL  If. 

iinj  'n>b,  vi^o^ti  n-^r  B^j-n^^  ^\y;f  b^jti^  nartq  liityjj  V«  Gen. 
JYIL20. 
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coQcemiiig  him  defined  hi^  cbaracter  and  that  of  his 
descendants.'^  To  acknowledge  the  fulfihnent  of  a 
promised  blessing  in  Islamism«  is  to  admit  it  to  be 
a  true  religion ;  it  may  be  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy, 
but  that  is  essentially  different  from  the  fiilfilment 
of  a  promise.  Is  the  creed  of  Mohammed  the  actual 
fulfilment  of  a  promise  to  Abraham,  then  it  is  of  ne^ 
cessity  a  divinely  revealed  religion.  But  to  recognise 
more  than  the  temporal  fulfilment  of  a  temporal  pro- 
mise is  to  confound  the  JUsk  with  the  Spirit^  and 
prosperity  in  this  world  with  the  blessings  of  the  life 
to  come. 

Whilst  we  repudiate  the  notion  of  the  success 
of  Islamism  being  the  fulfilment  of  a  divine  pro^ 
mise ,  we  do  not  deny  that  it .  was  permitted  to 
grow  and  flourish,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  myste- 
rious designs  of  Divine  Providence;  since  God  often 
permits  the  success  of  those  actions  and  the  spread 
of  those  opinions,  which  it  is  contrary  to  His  holy 
nature  to  approve.  Success  therefore  in  the  propaga- 
tion of  a  creed  is  not  necessarily  demonstrative  of 
its  being  of  divine  origin.  In  God's  providential,  ad- 
ministration one  evil  is  frequently  the  antidote  of 
another.  Islamism  belongs  to  the  class  of  .mQ3.ns5 
which  Divine  Providence  employs  to  counteract  the 
greater  of  two  evils ,  until  the  final  triumph  of  good 
is  achieved,  and  the  ultimate  separation  of  good  and 

''  It  was  implied  in  Abraham's  prayer,  that  Ishmael  should 
partake  of  God's  mercy  and  blessing,  but, this  could  onlj  be  granted 
through  Isaac  and  his  seed ,  in  whom  aU  the  families  of  the  earth 
were  to  be  blessed;  for  if  all  naiions  were  to  be  blessed  in  the 
seed  of  Isaac,  why  should  Ishmael  be  excluded? 
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evil  can  be  safely  effected;  it  being  a  fixed  principle 
of  God*s  dealings  to  let  the  tares  and  the  wheat  grow 
together  till  the  harvest.  ''In  this  case,  a  smaller  evil 
is  tolerated  for  a  time,  to  prevent  a  greater.  In  a 
period  and  in  places  where  pure  and  undefiled  religion 
could  not  through  unbelief  and  darkness  jet  be  re- 
ceived, a  mixture  of  good  and  evil  was  suffered  to 
prevail. 

There  is  clearly  much  inconsistency  in  the  anxiety 
of  Christian  writers  to  escape  firom  the  recognition 
of  a  providential  interference  in  the  rise  and  progress 
of  Islamism.  All  commentators  seem  to  agree,  that 
its  rise  had  been  predicted  in  Holy  Scripture;  to  deny 
therefore  the  overruling  providence  of  God  in  bring- 
ing about  an  event  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
prophecy,  and  to  ascribe  it  solely  to  the  independent 
operation  of  human  causes,  is  to  take  the  government 
of  the  world  out  of  the  htods  of  God."  When  Da- 
niel e.  g.  foretells  the  £iite  of  the  four  great  empires 
of  the  world,  or  when  Isaiah  speaks  of  Cyrus,  as  the 
servant  of  God,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  admit  the 
actual  guidance  of  Divine  Providence  in  shaping  the 
career  of  those  empires,  or  the  special  act  of  raising 
up  instruments  to  execute  His  judgments.  To  account 
for  the  efforts  made  to  explain  Islamism  from  mere 

if  xfS  xai^  tov  ^BQiOfiOV  i()iS  toiQ  Oe^iarttie  x.  t.  A.  Matt.  XIIL 
30.  Turn  erit  perfecta  teparatio. 

'*  This  riew  could  not  haye  been  entertained,  had  it  been  con- 
sidered that  if  canied  to  the  extreme  it  would  impugn  prophecy 
itself,  making  the  word  of  Ood  a  predictor  of  erentt ,  over  which 
the  Author  of  that  word  had  no  special  control. 
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natural  causes,  we  must  take  it  for  granted  that 
those  who  make  them,  deem  it  essential  to  the  in- 
terests of  Christianity  to  ignore  the  notion  of  Divine 
interposition  in  the  production  of  any  results  inde- 
pendent of  revealed  religion, 

9.  After  the  Nicene  Council,  the  Eastern  Church 
was  engaged  in  perpetual  controversies,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  most  bitter  feelings  between  those  who 
were  commanded  to  love  each  other  as  brethren. 
Constantius  *'  made  himself  notorious  by  confound- 
ing pure  and  undefiled  religion  with  anile  super- 
stition, and  in  exciting  disputes  upon  intricate  and 
abstruse  subjects.  Arabia  and  Africa  were  polluted 
by  schism  and  heresy  of  the  worst  description,"  and 
were  ripe  for  judgment.  The  European  Church  was 
corrupt  in  practice,  but  still  retained  an  amoxmt  of 
sound  catholic  doctrine,  especially  on  the  Divinity 
of  our  Lord,  which  served  as  an  antidote  to  the 
felse  teaching  of  the    Koran,  and  prevented  this 

97  '<Eratque  super  his  adimere  facilis,  qime  donabat,  Christia- 
nam  religionem  abiolatam  et  simplicem  anili  supersitione  confun- 
dens :  in  qao  scutnnda  perplexias,  quam  componenda  gravius,  ez- 
dtavit  dissidia  plurima :  quae  progressa  fusius  aluit  concertatione 
Terbomm,  ut  catervis  antistitum,  jumentis  publicis  ultro  citroqne 
discorrentibus  per  Synodos,  quas  appellant,  dam  ritum  omnem  ad 
suom  trahere  conatur  arbitrium,  rei  vehiculariae  succideret  nervos." 
Ammian.  Mercellin.  lib.  XXI.  de  Constaatio. 

s>  The  Archbishop  of  Toledo  describes  the  state  of  religion  thus 
in  ihe  7^^  sec.  **  Com  Arabian  et  Africa  inter  fidem  Catholicam  et 
herein  Arianam,  et  perfidiam  Judaicam  et  idolatrom,  diversis 
stadiis  traheretur."    Hist.  Arab.  pag.  2.  ad  calc.  Elmac.  Hist.  Sa. 
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judgment  from  fidling  so  severely  upon  the  Western^ 
as  upon  the  Eastern  Church.*'  Europe  did  not  in- 
deed  altogether  escape  the  plague  of  Islam,  because 
it  had  partly  adopted  the  &Jse  teaching  of  the 
Eastern  Church.^  Spain  in  which  the  Arian 
leaven  still  lingered  was  overwhelmed  in  a  man- 
ner, which  clearly  showed  the  finger  of  God.** 
The  Spanish  anny  melted  away  before  a  handful  of 

so  *'  Nan  dissimalavit  DeuB  haeo  popuH  am  vitia :  quin  ex  nltimo 
Soythiae  ac  Oernumiae  reoessn  immensa  agmina,  quasi  dilavio,  ef- 
fadit  in  orbem  ChriBtianam ;  el  cam  datae  ab  his  strages  tnaTiniaft 
ncm  satis  profecissent  ad  coxrigendos  supentiies,  jnsto  Dei  per- 
missu,  in  Arabia  Mahumetis  noyam  sevit  religionem,  pngnantem 
earn  direcfca  ironte  cam  Clffistiana  relinione,  sed  quae  verbis  qao- 
damodo  exprimeret  vitam  magnae  partis  Cfanstianoram,*'  Grotias 
de  yerit.  Belig.  Christ,  pag.  277. 

^0  The  aathor  dare  not  follow  the  *'  Ouardian'*  when  in  reference 
to  this  notice  of  Arianism  in  Spain  the  reyiewer  either  ignores  or 
forgets  the  undoubted  fact  that  in  the  year  681  the  Sweyi  in  Spain 
partially  relapsed  into  the  Arian  heresy  which  they  had  preyiously 
abjured  in  659. 

As  a  further  proof  of  reckless  criticism  in  the  same  periodical  I 
should  here  point  to  pag.  107,  note  76,  where  it  is  stated  on  the 
authority  of  Weil,  Einleitung  in  den  Koran  pag.  51,  that  the  copy 
of  the  Koran  which  Othmacn  was  reading  when  assassinated,  was 
''said  to  haye  been  brought  to  Antarbua."  This  town  on  the 
coast  of  Syria  was  transformed  by  the  same  reyiewer  into  a 
penon,  it  being  added  by  the  *'  Guardian,"  that  this  said  place 
was  a  **per$on  of  whom  tw  never  he/ore  heard/*  It  is  well 
known  to  eyery  sdiolar,  and  certainly  ought  to  haye  been 
known  to  any  person  assuming  the  dignity  of  reyiewer  that  AnJtofrbus 
is  the  Arabic  and  Eastern  name  for  the  Syrian  OrtoBO,  which  so 
frequently  occurs  in  the  histoiy  of  the  Crusades,  The  Eastern  and 
European  name  are  both  placed  together  in  Weil's  large  and  learned 
work :  OwMchta  der  ChaUfen  Band  IV.  p.  70. 
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Saracen  soldiers;  theGodheadof  the  Redeemer  being 
already  denied,  there  was  nothing  to  resist  or  to 
prevent  an  occupation  of  the  country  for  the  space 
of  800  years!  But  the  Mohammedan  invasion  was 
effectually  repelled  by  the  glorious  victory  of  Charles 
Martel.**  In  the  seventeenth  century,  when  Europe 
was  once  more  assailed  on  her  eastern  frontier,  God 
raised  up  Sobieski,  to  set  bounds  for  ever  to  the 
Turkish  empire,  and  the  creed  of  Mohammed. 
^Hitherto  shalt  thou  come  and  no  further;  and  here 
shaU  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed!**  In  all  these  things 
we  trace  a  remarkable  Providence  controlling  the 
spread  of  Islamism.  Nor  can  we  fail  to  adore  the 
wise  and  gracious  choice  of  the  instruments,  by  which 
God  chastised  the  fallen  Churches!  The  Western 
Church  was  first  punished  by  the  influx  of  Pagan 
hordes  from  the  North,  and  had  God  chosen  idolaters 
for  the  correction  of  the  Eastern  Church,  there  might 
have  been  cause  to  apprehend  danger  for  the  very 
existence  of  Christianity,  more  especially  as  Western 
Europe  was  already  overrun  by  Pagan  nations ;  but 
the  enemy  whom  God  chose  to  administer  judgment 
in  His  name  was  one,  who  was  as  greatly  op- 
posed to  idolatry  as  the  fallen  Church  could  be  in 
her  better  days.  Islamism  made  common  cause  with 
the  Church  in  protesting  against  Paganism,  and 
precluded  the  possibility  of  Pagan  powers  uniting 
against  Christianity.  We  may  therefore  consider 
Mohammed,  the  servant  of  God  in  the  same  sense 

^^  Calcutta  Reriew  No.  VIII.   December,  1845.  to  which  the 
attthor  18  indebted  for  some  of  these  remarks. 

4 
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m  ^hich  Pagan  Cyrus  was  eaUed  the  servant  of 
Jehovah. 

Islamism  was  thus  made  subservient  to  great  and 
important  ends  in  the  dispensation  of  the  justice  and 
holiness  of  God.  It  does  not  however  follow,  that 
this  admission  must  necessarily  place  the  Koran  and 
the  Bible  upon  the  same  footing :  Mohammedanism* 
in  its  providential  aspect,  was  the  result  of  the  natural 
course  of  events ;  Christianity,  on  the  contrary,  was 
introduced  by  a  miraculous  deviation ,  from  that 
course.**  If  we  refer  to  Holy  Scripture  for  guidance 
in  this  matter,  we  notice  God^s  interposition  in  cases 
as  unlikely  in  our  estimation  as  that  of  Islamism. 
The  lying  spirit  for  instance,  which  was  piit  into  the 
mouth  of  fidse  prophets,  purporting  to  prophesy  the 
truth,  may  serve  as  an  illustration.*'  The  special 
interference  here,  is  unquestionable,  and  one  peculiarly 
to  the  point;  God,  for  purposes  only  known  to  Him- 
self, might  as  easily  have  put  a  lying  spirit  into  the 
mouth  of  Mohammed.  **  The  action  of  the  instrumen- 
tality being  employed  upon  a  greater  or  lesser  scale, 
makes  no  difference  as  to  the  QStablishing  of  the 
principle  of  providential  interference.  The  just  dis- 
tinction between  Islamism  and  Christianity  seems  to 

*'  The  principle  of  an  oyerruling  ProTidence ,  working  without 
a  miracle,  has  been  ably  set  forth  by  Mr.  DaTidson :  Discourses  on 
Prophecy,  pag.  76.  77.  247.  248. 

*'  1  King.  XXII.  19^23.  ''Now  therefore  behold,  the  Lord 
hath  put  a  lying  Spirit  in  the  mouth  of  all  these  thy  prophets :" 
Ty^r^=»  "^^i  Tjt$  rp-i  rfrrr:  inj  n^n  n^T\ 

**  Kal  dia  tovto  nifiipu.  avrofe  Btbg  ifigyeucf  jtAuht^,.  "^ 
TO  ntattv(ja$  uvrovg  rw  %j/wdei'   2  Thess.  II.  9—11. 
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be  this:  the  phenomena  of  the  spread  of  Christianity 
prove  that  it  came  from  God,  but  those  of  Islamism 
show  only  that  it  sprang  from  an  overruled  agency 
of  natural  events,  and  that  as  to  its  permanence,  it  is 
still  upheld  by  their  providential  concurrence. 

At  the  very  period  when  the  Lombards  were  de- 
stroying the  last  vestiges  of  the  Roman  empire,  God 
raised  up  an  obscure  people  to  a  sudden  greatness 
in  order  to  correct  His  erring  Churches ,  and  to  re- 
move the  candlestick  from  such  as  were  past  correction. 
The  salt  having  lost  its  savour  was  cast  out  and  trod- 
den under  foot  of  men.**  This  explains  without  com- 
ment, the  cause  of  the  success  of  Islamism.  Our 
Lord  indicated  the  characteristics  of  those  devouring 
eagles ,  which  were  sent  forth  into  the  world  by  the 
false  prophet  who  arose  "in  the  desert",  to  prey  upon 
the  dead  members  of  His  Church.  As  the  eagle 
does  good  service  by  consuming  carcases,  which 
otherwise  would  be  left  to  poison  the  atmosphere,  so 
Islamism  benefited  the  Church,  by  consuming  those 
dead  members,  which  had  become  offensive  in  the 
sight  of  God,  and  if  allowed  to  remain,  would  have 
endangered  the  very  life  of  the  body.  It  is  remarkable 
that  our  Lord's  words  literally  occur,  in  Alwakidi*s 
description  of  the  primitive  Moslemin ,  "  The  Saracens 
he  says,  fell  upon  them  like  eagles  upon  a  carcase."*^ 

«»  "UeBer  biefed  '^tiftlid^t  aRorgcnlanb ,  in  totld^m  bad  (Sl^nllenil^ttm 
fett  kngcT  3ett  in  bet  ©ticdufi  bed  IDef^otidmud ,  imb  vntcT  bem  tobtm 
Sotmeltoefen ,  bur^  bad  feint  3bccn  vcrfummerten  unb  verfamen, 
tobtfrani  \oax,  lam  bet  ^err  pU^iti  imb  fetn  i&tvi^t"  Simmennannd 
fieBcndgef^ii^te  In  Stxxdft  3efv  di^xifd,  VoL  H.  518. 

*^  Ockley's  History  of  the  Saracens,  Vol.  I.  pag.  220. 
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The  black  eagle  was  moreoyer  the  ensign  of  the  first 
Saracen  conqnerors,  and  that  affords  an  additional 
reason  for  applying  the  prediction  to  them,  as  well 
as  to  the  Romans,  hj  whom  the  Jewish  Church  was 
devoured.*^  Nor  is  it  against  the  principle  of  ger- 
minaiit  interpretation  of  prophecy,  to  make  it  include 
both  visitations  upon  the  Old  and  the  New  Church, 
which  had  alike  sunk  into  decay. 

10.  An  auxiliary  cause  of  the  success  of  Islam- 
ism,  was  the  time  in  which  it  appeared;  for  we  may 
safely  say,  that  in  no  former  or  subsequent  period  of 
the  world  could  Mohammed  have  met  with  equal  suc- 
cess. All  the  circumstances  of  that  period,  plainly 
and  undeniably  concurred  to  favour  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  new  religion.  The  heresies  which  divided 
and  ^he  corruptions  which  then  degraded  the  Church, 
presented  an  open  field  for  Mohammed.  The  pold- 
ttcal  state  of  the  world  was  likewise  propitious.  Is- 
lamisnl  being  a  religion  of  conquest,  the  union  of 
nations  under  compact  and  vigorous  governments, 
would  have  opposed  insuperable  obstacles.  Its  suc- 
cess obviously  depended,  not  on  the  strength  and 
stability,  but  on  the  decay  of  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth;  and  its  establishment  could  only  be  promoted 
by  the  divisions  and  distractions  of  mankind.*®  At 
a  later  or  an  earlier  date,  that  of  Trajan,  of  Constan- 
tine  or  Charlemagne ,  the  assault  of  the  half-naked 

*'   Ockley  Hist,  of  the  Sarac.  Vol.  L  172.   Wahl  pag.  73.  E. 

*^  "It  has  been  observed  by  a  great  politician  Machiarelli,  that 
it  is  impossible  a  person  should  make  himself  a  prince  and  found  a 
state,  without  opportunitie4t"    Sale,  Prelem.  Disc.  pag.  26, 
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Saracens  >i^oiiId  soon  have  been  repelled,  and  their 
religious  fanaticism  extinguished.  This  most  favour- 
able concurrence  of  a  diversity  of  circumstances,  both 
eccle$i(uttccd  and  political,  at  once  so  contrary  and 
so  harmonious,  cannot  fail  to  strike  every  candid  ob- 
server of  the  age  in  which  Islamism  made  its  ap- 
pearance. 

11.  Another  cause  of  the  rapid  spread  and  per- 
manent establishment  of  Islamism,  is  to 'be  looked 
for  in  the  means  which  were  used  in  its  propagation. 
The  appeal  to  the  sword  is  natural  to  a  politico- 
religious  system^  and  in  prescribing  both  moral  and 
civil  laws  to  the  state ,  it  decides  every  question  of 
life  or  property. *•  In  almost  every  Mohammedan 
country,  so  intimate  is  the  connection  and  sorabsolute 
the  dependence  of  the  religious,  upon  the  civil  govern- 
ment, that  in  propagating  the  tenets  of  religion,  an 
appeal  to  the  civil  force  would  be  unavoidable.  With 
few  exceptions,  this  maxim  of  the  Koran:  —  "Fight 
against  them.,  until  there  be  no  opposition  in  favour 
of  idolatry  and  the  religion  be  wholly  God'9»"  has  ever 
been  strictly  carried  out.  No  alternative  was  allowed 
to  the  Pagan;  he  had  to  choose  between  an  immediate 
recantation  of  his  opinions  and  a  cruel  death.  The 
Christian  was  permitted  the  privilege  of  compounding 
for  the  preservation  of  his  life  and  property,  by  the 
payment  of  a  heavy  tribute.    To  men  who  had  lost 

**  The  recent  appointment  i>f  a  Minister  of  justice  hj  the  Sul- 
tan of  Constantinople,  is  an  innoyation;  inasmuch  as  this  dutj  was 
till  that  time,  incumbent  upon  their  spiritiial  head  of  reh'gion ,  the 
Mqfti^  who  was  the  locum  tenens  of  the. Sultan  himself  in  his  cha- 
racter of  ELaliph. 
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almost  every  thing  but  the  name  of  their  religion,  this 
mode  of  conversion  was  irresistible.  Nor  can  we  won- 
der that  in  many  such  cases,  the  voice  of  conscience 
was  unheard  amidst  the  cries  of  interest.  Temporal 
ease  and  security  under  the  banners  of  the  pseudo- 
prophet,  were  to  them,  preferable  to  the  distresis  of 
the  despised  and  persecuted  Christians. 

We  should  however  be  much  mistaken,  were  we 
to  look  upon  the  enthusiasm  of  the  first  propagators 
of  Islamism,  as  springing  merely  from  religious  zeal.  ^^ 
The  hope  of  gain  and  the  prospect  of  plunder  gathered 
hosts  to  Mohammed*s  standard,  even  in  his  life-time; 
and  the  national  pride  of  the  Arabs  felt  flattered  by 
following  a  prophet  who  had  risen  from  amongst 
themselves:^ ^  then  MohanuhedVrank,  his  personal 
influence,  his  consummate  art  and  prudence,  his 
fervent  enthusiasm,  which  in  the  first  instance,  re- 
sulted from  a  sincere  conviction  that  he  was  a 
chosen  messenger  of  God, — all  gave  strength  and 
solidity  to  each  step  in  the  early  propagation  of  Is- 
lamism. 

12.  Mohammed's  appeal  to  the  Patriarchal  fiiith 
and  the  Ishmaelitish  descent  of  the  Arabs,  was  like- 

*^  Khaled  who  was  termed  "the  swerd  of  the  swords  of  Allah," 
weU  described  the  mixture  of  power  and  persuasion  bj  which  he 
and  the  Koreishites  were  conyerted,  when  he  said,  that  Allah 
seised  them  by  theit  hecurU  and  by  the  lodu  of  their  hair  to  lead 
them  to  the  prophet.  Taberistanensis  Annales  res:um  atque  lega- 
tomm  Dei.  Edit.  Kosegarten.  II.  pag.  103. 

*'  The  Arab  general  said  Uf  the  Christian  Arabs  of  Hka ,  who 
dediaed  to  reoeire  Islamism:  *'Te  fools,  will  you  wander  to  and  fro 
ilk  the  wilderness  of  error;  when  two  guides  oflbr  themselres  to 
you,  a  foreigner  and  an  Arab,  wiU  ye  foUow  the  first  and  forsake 
the  latter?"     Taberistanensis  Annal.  IL  pag.  39. 
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wise  highly  favourabje  to  a  sudden  spread  of  his 
creed.  There  was  an  artful  accommodation  to  the 
divers  classes  of  his  countrymen,  by  which  he 
drew  the  Jew,  the  Christian  and  the  idolater  into 
hi|(  net.  A  certain  writer  brings  forward  fifty  pages 
of  coincidences  •  between  Judaism  and  Islamism:  — 
Each  professes  to  derive  a  politico-ireligious  economy 
firom  a  prophet  who  united  in  his  person  the  political 
and  spiritual  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  na- 
tion. *  Each  came  to  be  possessed  of  a  sacred  book, 
composed  by  their  respective  lawgivers.  In  both  cases 
we  have  a  people  in  arms ,  professing  to  go  forth  by 
divine  command  to  conquer,  and  so  far  as  their  re- 
spective conquests  should  extend,  to  extirpate  the 
religion  of  the  subdued  countries  and  to  substitute 
their  own.  The  Jews,  as  far  as  their  conunission 
went,  were  to  cut  off  the  idolatrous  inhabitants  fi:.ojn 
the  land  of  promise;  the  Mohamxnedai^s,  according  to 
the  terms-  of  their  extended  commission,  demanded 
either  conversion  or  death.  Each  nation  left  the  same 
desert.  Again  Moses  and  Mohammed  descended  from 
Abraham,  both  commenced  their  office  at  the  age  of 
forty;  the  former  received  the  law  in  Arabia,  the  lat- 
ter the  Koran.  Both  prophets  are  exiled,  commune 
with  God,  and  die  in  the  desert  before  their  followers 
leave  the  country;  and  no  one  will  &il  to  perceive 
that  in  several  points,  Mohammed  artfiiUy  accommo- 
dated himself  ta  the  history  of  Moses  to  give  weight 
and  effect  to  his  pretensions. 

We  have  noticed  on  a  former  occasion,  with  what 
skill  Mohammed  acconmiodated  himself  to  the  Chris-' 
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tian  religion,  at  the  commencement  of  liis  career. 
Tbe  immaculate  and  wonderful  conception  of  Christ 
was  acknowledged,  His  miracles  were  admitted,  His 
prophetical  character  was  asserted,  and  certain  titles 
were  ascribed  to  Christ,.which  the  Christians  af&med 
belonged  to  Him.  It  did  its  work  and  fitvoured  Moham- 
med*s  cause  among  the  Christians  for  a  time.  Then 
how  well  the  national  superstitions  of  the  Arabs  were 
blended  with  Islamispif  to  conciliate  their  love  for 
ancient  institutions!.  Mecca,  the  centre  of  the  national 
worship,  was  chosen  to  become  the  sanctuary  of  the 
new  creed;  pilgrimage  with  all  its  Pagan  rites  was 
continued;  circumcision  and  other  national  usages 
were  adopted  and  incorporated  into  the  system  of 
Mphammed^s  religion.  There  was  a  compilation  of 
heterogeneous  religious  elements,  which  proved  ac- 
ceptable to  all  parties,  each  finding  in  it,  dogmas 
which  were  held  by  their  respective  ancestors. 

13.  The  yoke  which  Islamism  imposed  upon 
the  first  believers,  was  by  no  means  oppressive.  It 
was  presented  as  the  religion  of  Abraham,  a  name 
revered  by  all  parties;  the  Unity  of  God  was  a  dogma 
which  was  held  in  common  by  Jews ,  Christians  and 
Arabs.  The  rest  of  the  teaching  of  the  Koran  was 
simple,  —  consisting  mainly  of  precepts  and  male- 
dictions; There  was  an  absence  of  those  holy  and 
blessed  mysteries  of  our  faith,  which  are  at  all  times 
humiliating  to  human  reason.  That  which  is  most 
needful,  but  at  the  same  time  most  opposed  to  the 
depraved  taste  of  the  natural  man,  is  carefully  ex- 
cluded. Islamism,  as  a  false  creed,  offers  no  Redemp- 
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tion.,  no  means  of  grace;  insists  on  no  repentance, 
no  self-denial  and  no  mortification  of  the  flesh,  and 
where  there  exists  no  love  of.  the  truth,  it  can  reckon 
upon  a  more  ready  reception  than  Christianity  can 
expect.  The  mixture  of  truth  and  falsehood »  the 
simplicity  of  its  formula,  the  mechanism  of  its  devo- 
tions ,  washings  and  £Eistings ,  combined  with  an  un- 
iHidled  licentiousness,  renders  it  more  acceptable  than 
the  Gospel  of  Christy  with  its  firee  mercy  to  lost  sin- 
ners ,  with  its  rigid  morality  and  devating  hope  of 
glory;  for  the  world  will  love  its  own  in  religion,  not 
less  .than  in  other  things.*' 

The  permanency  of  Islamism,  which  is  anbthei:  of 
its  striki9g  features,  may  in  some  measure  be  attributed 
to  its  close  connection  with  the  existing  Govemnients. 
Any  attempt  to  alter  or  reform  the  rdigion ,  necesr 
sanly  involved  the  ruin  and  overthrow  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  land.  Eyery  case  of  religions. apostacy 
is^  therefore  punished  by  the  state  as  a  capital  crime. 
It  was  solely  owing  to  the  external  pressure  of  the 
European  powers  of  late  years  that  an  alteration  has 
been  made  in  the  Turkish  empire.  Agaiii,  the  per- 
manence of  Islamism  is  in  no  way  surprising,  when 

*'  "Chiifogimg,  SCvfgeBmrg  ber  lith^ai  fftti^nnqtn  wuxU  ntd^t  ^efotbert ; 
bie  8etbnifc^aftcn  foUten  ni'il^t  fotool^l  (teb^btgt  imb  tit  firenge  3tt^t  geiipm^ 
men  toeiben,  ali  nur  attf  etnen  ®egeit^anb,  bnt  i(am^f  fur  bfe  StudBrettung 
be9  nntcn  QSlavhtn^  concentrtrt  toetbtn  . . .  S)ad  IBerBoi  M  SBetlred  fonntc 
ni^i  Id^  fein  in  eincm  Sanbe,  too  bte  ^rni^t  bcT  ffttU  ntd^t  gcbetl^t;  bad 
))eTiobif4c  gaffcn  nt«t  ba,  tow  Unfni^ibaTfdt  bedl^obend  oft  av^  beniSo^I« 
^oBcnbcn  (httBri^nmgm  onferlegt,  unb  fc^on  bad  9iivX<t put  %ri$Un  H^ii* 
gimg  im  ®entt#e  bcT  9ta^ning  einkbet.  IDad  IDrtiffMibc  toar  amlbtfaitg 
bie  dicltgfondflettef ,  bte  nhtt  halb  bntd^  bte  veid^e  Sfute  f^tntbtttWtti^  oer^ 
g^et  toutbt;  fm  fo  gcrmge  jO^fec  etfattften  bte  ®(dttBigen  bie  ((nlfC^t  anf 
enbloted  ^^elgen  im  $arabtfe  firnat^  €ufte."    S)damgef  pag.  4.  5. 
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we  remember  that  each  child  swells  the  ranks  o£  the 
ooihmunity;  for  according  to  Moslem  teaching,  every 
child  is  bom  a  Moslem,  and  it  is  only  the  parents 
who  make  him  a  Jew  or  a  Christian !  Not  so  with 
Christianity;  for  according  to  its  teaching,  every  child 
is  bom  in  sin;  and  as  by  nature,  all  are  children  of 
wrath/  the  Gospel  has  to  .struggle  against  the  whole 
course  of  nature,  and  when  it  has  prevailed  with  one 
generation  of  professed  Christians ,  it  has  to  renew 
the  strug^e  in  the  next.^' 

These  then  are  ^ome  .of  the  principal  causes,  the 
joint  agency  of  which,  sufficiently  accounts  for  the 
Access  and  permanent  character  of  Islamtsm/  We 
protest  against  the  dangerous  and  fallacious  assump- 
tion, that  there  is  in  it  any  fulfilment  of  a  divine 
promiset  but  willingly  admit  a  providential  control  of 
this  heaven-sent  scourge.'^  How  often  didGodr^^ise 
up  instruments  of  His  wrath  to  chastise  the  Jewish 
Church,  and  these  afler  having  served  as  the  rod  of 
correction,  were  invariably  cast  into  the  fire!  Let 
6nly  the  cause  of  the  scoiirge  be  remedied,  let  the 
Eastern  Churches  be  cleansed  from  their  dross;  let 
the  Church  of  Christ  in  the  West  fulfil  her  duty 
towards  both  the.  Christian  and  the  Mohammedan 
commuhity^,  and  the  scourge  itself  will  be  removed; 

^*  The  Chttrch  In  extending  her  Missionary  opeiaiions  has  to 
contend  with  these  natural  obstacles  which  impede  her  progress, 
whilst  IsUunism  in  propagating  its  tenets  and  in  maintfuning  its 
ground ,  only  tatters  the  natural  pride  and  indulges  the  patjncnB 
of  man. 

-  ^*  Success  atone,  can  afford  no  absolute  proof  of  dirine  &Tvnr ; 
for  we  obserre ,  how  God  permits  error  to  prerail  upon  earth  and 
that,  not  seldom,  to  a  far  greater  extent  then  truth  itsel£ 
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let  Paganism  also'Le  abolished,  and  Islamisxn,  which 
in  Go.d*s  purpose  has  served  as  a  barrier  to  the 
abomination  of  idola^sy,  will  be  destroyed. 

14.  Thus  we  have  seen  how  the  sword  has  been 
the  chief  instrumentality  in  propagating  Islatnism; 
but  God,  who  brings  good  out  of  evil,  lifaout  of  death, 
peace  and  order  out  of  strife  and  confusion,  evidently 
assigaed  certain  functions  to  this  apostacy,  which  in 
the  end  should*  work  together  for  good.  At  a  period 
when  the  nations  of  the  East  had  reduced  Christianity 
to  a.  Hiiserable  caricature,  Islamism,  being  armed 
against  all  teaching  except  its  own ,  seemed  to  be 
the  less  fatal  of  two^evils.'^  Whilst  it  spread  the 
Koran,  and  assumed  an  attitude  of  inveterate  hosr 
tility,  it  acted  at  the  same  time,  as  an  antidote  to  the 
poison  of  heretical  teaching  in  the  Churclk  As  regards 
the  Western  Church,  Islaniism  roused  her  .froipa  her 
slumber,  served  as  a  correction  of  her  abuses  and 
eormptions,  and  called  forth  new  life  and  etiei^ 
among  the  stagnant  masses  of  her  professors.  When 
this  object  was  attained,  God  withdrew  the  rod,  and 
showed  mercy  to  His  Church ,  which,  could  not  be 

**  "Sdlam  btcnte  a(d  bie  get^tge  CuaTdittame,  in  toelcf^er  bte  S85I!etr 
gegeti  bad  dontaginm  ettier  fo(<^en  (Senu^HDU  abgeft^irrt  It^fxti  Sctteft  unb 
bf«  SSci^en^  mnrret  ^ttfte.l^arreit.  IDag  jene  ©efa^r  toirnit^  Mrl^anben  anb 
briAgenb  gctoefen,  bad  Begeugt  ntd^t  ntir  bri  ^ang  gum  ^dretifc^en  ®t(tem 
loefcK,  bet  sntct  ^cn  oncntaltfc^en.Ql^Hffen  iencc  3eit  f(f|on>ikbenotegenb  foar; 
e0  Btjeugt  cd  au^  bet  gtojc  ilrfolg,  toel^e  bie  giftige,  flOe  ^ittli^leit  get' 
fireffenbe  8e^Te  bet  $a«Iiciaiiet  ittib  ©ogomilen  unter  ben  ©Stiffen,  fo  »te  bet 
mtt  biefen  nal^e  »ectoanSfen  6atenf «  unb  Sdlamelf «  mitt  ben  3M\nxm 
l^aHe.  ®fl(,bo4  fclbfl  bie  abenbl&nbifc^e  itirdjie  ber  von  btefer  broj^enben 
®efal^f  itfr  fo  l^o^m  (Slrabe  blodge^edt,  la%  m  Seginne  bed  13.  ©ecntumd 
bereitd  gan^e  ^romngen  9on  ber  t^e^artig  nm  ftd^  greifenben  Se^re  angef  e<ft 
ttaren."    ^^Qingev  pag.  140. 
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destroyed  in  this  terrible  earthquake.'"  Moslem  his- 
torians maintain,  that  the  locust  armies  carried  on 
their  wings  the  Arabic  inscription:  ""We  are  the  host 
of  AJlah ,  every  one  of  us  carries  ninety-nine  eggs, 
and  if  we  had  a  hundred,  we  would  destroy  the  world 
with  all  that  is  therein/*  The  Moslemin  themselves 
are  these  locust  armies,  and  more  than  once,  the  want 
of  the  hundreth  egg  alone  has  prevented  their  utterly 
destroying  the  noblest  powers  of  Christendom.  Sych 
an  epoch  was  the  Kaliphate  oiOthjnan;  when  in  the 
course  of  the  seventh  centuij,  the  whole  of  the  weak 
Byzantine  empire  would  probably  have  fidlen,  and  by 
its  fall  would  have  opened  the  door  to  central  Europe, 
had  not  the  best  powers  of  the  Moslem  empire  been 
consumed  by  those  intestine  feuds  which  succeeded 
the  assassination  of  the  Kaliph.  Another  crins  oc- 
curred, after  the  occupation  of  the  south  of  France 
by  Moslem  troops,  when  the  &te  of  Europe  was 
suspended  on  that  memorable  battle  won  by  Charles 
MarteL  The  third  critical  period,  at  which  the  hun- 
dreth egg  was  wanting,  occurred  in  the  third  centnry 
of  the  Hedgra,  when  the  Aglabites,  having  already 
subjugated  Sicily,  threatened  to  establish  themselves  ^ 
in  lower  Italy:  for  had  not  the  Moslem  power  at  that 
period,  succumbed  to  the  Fatamites  in  Africa^  Italy, 
as  ^ell  as  Spain,  would  have  been  overrun  by  the 
Moors^  especially  as  it  was  in  a  defenceless  condition, 
and  France  in  a  st^te  of  disturbance.  Again,  in  the 
iburtk  century  gi  the  Mohammedan  era,  after  the 
restoration  of  the  Kaliphate  to  its  legitimate  line,  the 
»•   Ou»le/»  TrayeU  U.  149. 
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Saracea  power,  having  recovered  its  pristine  Vigour 
and  threatening  to  penetrate  to  the  very,  heart  of 
Christian* jBurope,  was  signally  checked;-^-<-th^Selchuk 
Turks  under  Soleiman  A.  D.  108^4  had  united  the 
whole  tract  of  country,  between  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Hellespont  into  one  kingdom,  and  stood  before 
Constantinople^  prepared  to  march  into  Europe ;  when^ 
the  Emperor  of  Constantinople  sending  letters  to  the 
Christian  princes  imploring  their  assistance,-  Peter 
the  Hermit  with  the  assembly  at  Clermontf  brought 
the  whole  of  Europe  to  arms ; '  and  for  the  first  time 
the  religious  enthusiasm  of  the  Christians  proved 
itself  stronger  than  the  fanatical  zeal  of  the  Moslem 
conquerors.  * 


CHAPTER  ym. 

CHARACTEB  AND  INFLUENCE  OF  ISLAMII»f. 

''YJB  ^hall  know  them  by  their  fruits.     Do  men  gather  grapes  from 
thorns  or  figs  from  .thisUei  ?     Eren  so  ererj  good  tree  bringeth 
forth  good  froH,  b«t  a  corrupt  tree  bringeth  fiMh  evU  fruit.*'  . 
MaU.  VU.  16. 

1.  Mohammed^  assuming  to  he  a  prophet  rather 
of  the  type  and  character  ofMoses  than  that  of  Jesus, 
took  upon  himself  to  legislate  on  moral,  civil  and 
religious  matters.  The  divine  authority  ^scribed  to 
his  precepts  on  religion, 'was  necessarily  extended  to 
those  regarding  the  civil  and  social  relations  of  life, 
and  being  thus  endowed  with  a  character  of  stability, 
an  insurmountable  barrier  was  placed  to  the  free 
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development  eflslamisra  in  future  ages.  *^  Hende  the 
rude,  sitnple  and  in  some  instances,  barbarous,  ous- 
toi&s  of  th^  Arabs  of  that  age, — ^ which  Mohatnmed 
had  tolerated  by' way  of  accommodation  to  their  na- 
tional prejudices, — became  the  fixed  law  for  all  future 
generations.  Among  these  we -may  mention  the  ^Ux 
tdlioni$\  which  in  subsequent  ages-,,  was  introduced 
and  adopted  by  all  ISfohammedan  states.  ^^  The  entire 
administration  of  the  Moslem  code  oS  law  may  be 
fairly  reduced  to  the  precepts  of  the  Koran,  whieh 
also  in  this  p{a*ticular,  adopted  the  traditional  prac- 
tice of  the  Arabs.  That  the  adoption  of  this  system 
could  not  fail  to  cause  many  crying  abuses  when  ap- 
plied to  a  semi-civiHsed  people,  may  be  easily  imag- 
ined. That  brief  and  simple  mode  of  conducting  trials 
previously  used  by  the  armed  and  roving  Beduins  of 
the  Peninsula,  is  still  maintained  among  all  Moslem 
nations;  this  total  abi^ence  of  the  legal  forms  and 
courte8i(!s  of  European  courts  of  justice,  together  with 
the  non-acceptanrce  of  written  documents  to  serve  as 
evidence,  produce  a  host  of  fcdse  witnesses ,  who  in 
large  towns,  make  a  systematic  trade  of  their  infamous 
perjuries  at  the  courts  of  law.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  prophet  blessing  those  ''who  cast  the  inantle 

^^  "^it  (Sietodtiber,  ^ld)t  Urn  MmUn  ge)>QSt  fatten  ^  foOte  Qtt(^  tec 
Vtann,  bci  t^nhi  Mii<)ji  cnttpac^fen  toax,  nic^t  aBlegcn  biktfni."  From  the 
▼alaable  tvatise  by  Prof.  Dollinger:  aRu^ammeb*!  Religion  nadf 
t^rct 'inneifn  (Snttoicflung  unb' t6Tcm15inf(uffc  avf  bad  Seien 
bf¥  SBMfer.  1838.  W  7. 

**  ""^c^  jc^  trerben  ballet  SR^Tbrt  bnt  gefct^lic^cti  (Sxhtn  ober  SBer* 
loanblen  brd'Chrmorbeteii  uberlicfett,  itm  mtt  t^neii  na^  SGBiUfitt.|n  vcr* 
fa^rm,  [a,  fclbji  uitmunbtge  Jtinber  iDerbrn  mii  S^efTcfn  (eteafFnet,  urn  i^re 
^Anbe  m  bad  9Mut  bed  mMtx9  i^ud  ^aktS  )« tatid^en.''  ID^atngetpag.  8. 
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oyer  the  crimes  of  their  birethven^''  created  anjabuse 
in  thB  opposite,  direction;  evidence  to  <;onyict  the 
guilty  party  in  criniinal'*cases  being  scarcely  procur- 
able among  Moslemin/® 

The  nefarious  practice  of  wantoply  making  and 
breaking  an  oath,  was  enforced  by  the.  example  of 
the  prophet  himself.  Mohammed  swpr-e  oii  the  most 
friyolous  occasions.  At  the,  beginning  of  Sura  xxxvin. 
he  swears  "by  the  Koran  full  of  admonition**,  but  no 
commentator  has  yet  discovered  for  What  reason.  He 
swears  in  Sura  XLlt:.  "by  the  perspicuous  book"  that 
it .  came  down  on  the  blessed  night.  In  Sura  Ll.  he 
makes  oath  by  the  winds,  clouds,  ships  and  angels, 
that  the  day  of  Judgment  will  surely  come ;  also  by 
the  ways  of  heaven,  that  the  Mepcans  quarrel  about 
him;  in  SuraLXVm.  by  "the^pen  and  writer"  that  he 
is  not  possessed  by  a  demon ;  in  Sura  LXIX.  34  by 
things  ''visible  and  invisible"  that  the  Koran  is  not 
a  poetical  figment  or  a  magical  production.  In  Sura 
LXXV.  he  swears  **by  the  day  of  the  Resurrection  and 
the  soul  that  accuseth  itself", .  but  for  what  purpose, 
it  IS  difficult  to  guess.  .God  is  made  to  swear  by  the 
planets,,  by  i^ight  and  day-break,  that  the  Koran  was 
revealed  by  .Gabriel,  and  that  Mohammed  was  not* 
possessed.  ^^  In  Sura  XC.  Allah  is  sttid  to  swear  that 
he  created  man  in  toil,  sorrow,  and  affliction;  but  in 

**  As  the' courts  of  justice  take  cognizance  only  of  crimes  com- 
mitted against  religion  and  the  head  of  the  state,  offences  which 
would  be  seyerely  punished  in  Christian  lands , .  are  generally  al- 
lowed to  pass  unnoticed.  Correspondence  d'Ortent  par  Michaud  et 
Poiigoulat.   Paris  1833.  IIL  pag.  288. 

••  Sur.  LXXXI.  15.  cfr.  with  this  Hebr.  VI.  14—16. 
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Sura  XCV.  he  makes  oath  by  the  fig-tree,  the  olive, 
mount  Smai  and  Mecca,  that  h^  ''(heated  man  of  a 
most  excellent  fabric,  and  afterwards  we  rendered 
him  the  vilest  of  the  v3e."  In  Sura  xcn.  we  are 
assured  by  a  double  oath  that  men  have  different 
opiiiions ! 

From  these  examples  of  swearing  on  the -part  of 
Allah,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Koran  solemnly 
teaches*,  that  oaths  made  precipitately,' may  be  bro- 
ken. ^^  Mohammed  himself  broke  his  oath  on  several 
occasions;  and  taught  his  followers  (Sura  n.  225.) 
that  after,  or  within  four  months,  they  may  fairly 
break  -their  vows,  "for  God  is  gracious  an4  merciful." 
The  expiation  of  an  inconsiderate  oath  (Sur.  Y.  90 — 
05),  is  ^to  feed  ten  men  with  moderate  food,  or 
clothe  them;  or  else  to  deliver  a  captive,  or  if  unable 
to  fiilfil  these  things,  to  fast  for  three  days.*' 

How  greatly  this  contempt  for  the  sanctity  of  an 
oath  mtist  tend  to  demoralise  a  people,  can  scarcely 
be  conceived;  we  would  challenge  any  traveller  to 
find  such,  eten  amongst  Pagans.  Triple  oaths,  on  the 
most  trivial  occurrences,  are  constantly  OH  the  lips  of 
the  Arabsi.  No  Pagan  nation  deals  so  wantonly  with 
the  names' of  their  gods,  as  the  Moslem  does  with 
the  sacred  name  of  Allah.  Oaths  are  affixed  to  the 
most  outrageous  falsehoods,  and  this  being  done  firom 
mere  habit,  such  thoughtless  and  vain  oaths  are  ac- 
cording to  the  Koran,"  unpunishable,  "for  -God  is 
gracious  and  mercifid."    The  perjury,  committed  at 

**   "God  wiU  not  panisli  you  for  an  inconsiderate  word  in  your 
oaths.'*  Snr.  n.  224. 
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courts  of  justijse,  is  therefore  oiiiy  on^  lin^  in  that 
chain  of  lying  and  ftdsehobd,  which  Islamism  has 
thrown  *  a^und*  the  entire  ^ommunitjr  pf  its  pro- 
fessors. 

2;  In  spite  however  of  the  conscientions  ad- 
herence ofMoslem^i  to'  a  system  of  legislation*  which 
was  considered  unchangeable,,  the  stHctly  literal  s^nse 
of  this  heaven-sent  theory  Vas  in  some  cases  .mocfi- 
fied,  where  its  application  to  the  extern  realities  of 
p)ractical" life  was  found  to  he  ajbdohitely  impossible. 
It  was  with  this  view  partially,  that  th^  iSbnna'wai 
added  to  the  Koran. **'  The  Sonna,  or  trdditioni, 
embody  the  expressions,  occasional  remarks  and  acts 
of  Mohammed,  wihich  are  traced  back  to  his  com- 
panions, his,  wives  aiid  the  first  Kaiiphs;'^  and  the 
doctrihes  as  well  as  religious  rites  aHd^ceremohiea  of 
the  Mohammedans,  a;*e  fixe4. and  regulated  acoording 
to  these  received  traditions.  On  them,  the  trae  sense 
of  the  ICoran  depends,  for  the  Koi'an'caa  only  be 
e^lained  and  its  meaning  understood*  as  it  is  given 
or  hinted. at  by  the  Sbnn*.  Regarding  them,  th^re 
is  gr^at  uncertainty  kmMg  Moslemin;  as  these  tra«^ 
ditions  are  neither  *aU  collected  into  one  book  Adr  are 
all  approved  by  the  whole  body  of  their  reno^wned 
divines;  Collectipus  indeed;  have  been  made  with 
great*labour  by  learned  men;  but  as  they*  do  not  agree 
in  all  cases,  latitude  enough'  has  been  left  to  any 

*'   SJUf ,  Sonnfh  mo8  receplus ,  trad|tM>«  Tegol» ;  frcnb  ^^ww  for- 
marit;  s^outus  fttit  regulam. 

*'  Wiistenfeld's  D'ahabi:  liber  classiataa  riroram,  qui  Coram 
et  tradiiiononiih  cosnitione  ezcelluerant.   GOtting;  1834. 

R 
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writer  o£  r^utation  to  add  or  to  reject  at  his  own 
choice,***  To  tell  a  lie^for  a. good' purpose,  especially 
to  add  by  it  something  tg  the  glory  of  their  prophet, 
is  considered  by  Moslemin  and  particularly  by  the 
Shiites,  quite  right  and  proper..  But  whatever  be  the 
merits' or  demerits  of  these  traditions,  they  widened 
the  narrow  limits,  of -the  legislature  of  the  Koran  and 
afforded  some  elasticity  to  the  cramped,  and  narrow- 
minded  precepts  of  Mohammed. 

The  real  character  of  Islamism  may  be  better 
ascertained  from  .tliese  traditions,  in  which  we  see 
how  the  contemporaries  of  Mohammed  and  his  im- 
mediate followers,  miderstood  histeachidg,  jbhanfrom 
the  monotonous  repet^ions  of  the  Koran.®'   What 

.**  .''Bukbari ,  one  of  the  first  of  the  eollectors  of  the  traditions, 
and  esteemed  the  highest  in  point  of  authority,  had,  as  is  said,  col* 
lected  200,000,  or  according  to  another  statement ,  630,000  tradi- 
tions,' of  wliich  he  regarded  but  100,000  as  somewhat  to  be  relied 
upon,  a^d  only  7275  as  actually  authentic  and  true.  >He  died  A.  H. 
256.  Another  T^ollector  has  ve,ceiTed  only' 5266,  and  the  author  of 
the  Musabih  only  4484  as  authentic.  The  writer!  of  the  Shias 
differ  ttill  more  dian  tfaoae'of  the  Sunms  about' t|ie  number  of  tbe 
traditions  to  be  regf^rded  as  actually  to  be  relied  vpon ;  for  since 
the  Shi4s.  regard  as  canonical  altfo  the  sayings  of  their  Imdms, 
they  hare  a  niuoh  greater  number  of  traditions  than  the  Suiinfs, 
and  consequently  it  is  still  more  difficidt.for  them  to  ^  their  num- 
ber, or  to  distinguish  between  an  authentic  and  an  unauthentic 
tradition/*  Dr.  C.  6.  Pfander^s  ReitiiCrks  on  the  nature  of  Moham- 
medan tradition,  pag.  30,  . 

^^  .  "One  of  the  most  acknowledged  .collections  of  the  Hadiths 
or  traditions  approved  of  "by  the  Sonnis  is,  Mishcat  ul  Masabih^** 
which  has  been  translated  into  English  add  published  by  JET.  N. 
Mathews,  Calcutta  1810;  and  most  of  the  traditions  received  by 
the  Shias  are  "contained  in  the  books  of  **Hayat  tU  Ktduh ,  Haq  ul 
Yuquin,'*  and  "Ain  ul  Hayat^"  writteh  by  Mullah  Muharamed  Bakir 
Majysi,  a  famous.  Persian  diTinu,.who  lired  about  200  years  ago, 
and  which  were  printed  in  Teheran  in  4  folio  Volumes.**    P/ander*f 
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the  prophet  taught  concerning  divine  truths »  apart 
from  a  few  practical  injunctions,  sterns  to  be  con- 
sidered of  little  importance  compared  With  the  more 
attractive  legends  of  the  Koran  which  are  over-laden 
with  mythical  embellishments.  -Let  any  otfe  read 
what  has  b^en  rendered  accesi^ible  ta  Europeans,  and 
they  will  ^d*  wearisome  commentaries  upon  legul 
washings,  ceremonial  attitudes  and  histrionic  posi- 
tions, at  prayed ,  the  physical  relations  of  women, 
matrimony  and  divorce,  bu}Tng  and  selling,  saltrtft- 
tions  and  the  most  ordifiary  transactions  of  life,,  inter- 
mixed with  the  most  outrageous  and  wildly  extra- 
vagant &bles  concerning  4he  visible  and  invisible 
world.  Ignorant  of  the  real  discipline  .of.  the  .soul, 
Islamism,  in  its  traditions,  beats  out  a. path  of  vain 
and  useless  ceremonial,  the  fulfilment  of  which,  pro- 
duces a  delusive  sense  6f  security;  and  the  very  irk- 
someness  of  the  ceremoniaF  enhancers  the  feeling  of 
its  meritorious  character.  As  regards  the  absurd 
and  marvellous  stories  contained  in  them»  ith&s  been 
justly  Tenuirked  that. they  exercise  even. a  greatef  in- 
fluence on  the  minds  of  the  Mohammedans  than 
the  doct]:ines  contained  in  the  Koran,  and  this  ex- 
plains why  they  are  so  indifferent  to  -the  plain  and 
unvarnisheci  truths  of  the  Gospel.  These  extravagant 
fables  have  so  destroyed  and  vitiatedtheir taste,  that 
they  have  little  rdish  for  sober  truth  and  look  down 

Remarks  on  the  nature,  of  Muh.  pajg*.  8.  See  also  Harrington's 
**Reinarks  upon  the  authofitie^  of  Moselman  law*'  Asiatic  Re- 
searches Vol.  X.  pag.  478.  wliere  he  mentions  4  collections  of  tra- 
ditions, whicli  the  Shiites  consider  authentic. 
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with  contempt  on  the  simple  but  sublime  doctrines 
of  Christianity.*®       •       \       . 

3.  In  considering  the  u^arKke  fanaticiim  which 
the  Mohammediuis  .manifested  in  propagating  their 
faith »  we  recognise  the  fruits  of  the  qiuch  enforced 
doctrine,  that  the  blood  of  irifideU  i^  the  best  «acr(;({c^ 
wl^ch  can  be  n^ade  to  God.  The  means  of^^onversion 
bj  sword  and  conquest  soon  ajssumed  a  cruel  and 
sanguinary  character.  Thousands  of  .prisoners  were 
usually  massacred  afiber  a  victory;  not  in  the  heat  of 
contest,  but  in  cold  Mood  and  ^  a  matter  of  prin- 
cipiq,*^  and  the  law  which,  assigned  the  wives  and 
children  of  the  slain  to  the.  conquerors  greatly  tended 
to'inflamp  their  zeal  and  increase  the  number  of  vic- 
tims. Iiest  it  might  be  thought,  to  beonlythefresh-^ 
kindled  enthusiasm  of  the  first  Moslem  warriors  which 
led  to  sucli  je:&cesses,  we  must  add,  that  .the  same 
thirst  for  bloo^  distinguished  .all  subsequent  conquests 
on  the  part  of  Mohammedans.  This  was  evinced  for 
a  nuniber  of  centuries,  during  which  religious  wars 
devastated  the  countries- of /n&a;  and  we  may  con- 
sider .it  but  one  instance  out  of  many,  when  IVlbhanuned 

^0  The  'ddmoralising  influence  of  these  traditions  ma^  b^seen 
from  the  fkft,  that  some  of  the  toriures  which  th6y  ascribe  t^jr  the 
MQslem  hell ,  were  applied  to  Christians  during  the  recetit  mutiny 
in  India.  **Wilh  fatraks  Ihej  tef^r  their  bodies  and  with  iron  maces 
th^  are/beaten;  angels  stput  and  fierce  torture  them,  showing  Ao 
mercy."  Again.:  **  There  are  such  in  hell  of  whose  sides  the  .angels 
cdt  off  the  flesh  with  scissors ,  and-  throw  ii  into  their  mouths.** 
Hayat  ul  Kulub  Vol.  II.  leaf  174. 

*'•  Khaled,  who  .was  onfce  M/s  right  hand^  rowei  in  a  heavy 
engagement  against  Chrlstiau  Arabs  add  Pagan  Peirsians ,  that-  if 
God  would  graiit  }iim  the  victory ,  he  would  dye  the  waters  of  t)io 
stream  with  the  blood  of  the  slain.    Tabferist*  Annal.  reg.  II.  p.  29. 
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Shah  Babnum/ king  of  the  DeccaH, /fijlfilled  ^ia  vow 
1368,  that  he  would  net  sheathe  his  sword,  till  he 
had  slain  10j>, 000  infidel  Hindoos,  in  ord^r  to  revenge 
the  defeat  of  a  detachment  of  Moslem  troops.  ^^ 
WIren  Reinald  from  Ch&tillon  attempted  an  expedition 
against  Medina  and^ Mecca,  Saladin  ihe  celebrated 
hero  of  Islamism,  declared  it  to  be  his  sacred  dnty 
to  cleanse  the  earth  from  thesemen,  and  to  kill  every 
Christian  who  should  fall  into  his  hands.  Thereupon 
part  of  the  captive  Christians  were-  dragged  to  the 
vaUey  of-Mina,  where  the  pOgrims  slaughtered  them, 
instead  of  the  accustomed  sheep  or  lambs}  the  rest 
were  brought  to  Egypt,  where  the  Mostein  ascetics 
considered  it  a  meritorious  work,  to  kill  these  "Chris- 
tian dogs"  with  their  own  hand.'®  That  demoniacal 
blood-thirsty  hatred  entertained  byMoslemin  towards 
all  who  disbelieve  the  Koran,  imbibed  from  their  very 
infancy,  has  ever  operated  so  powerfully  amoidg  them, 
that  even  their  noblest  characters  have  been  tarnished 
by-it:^^  thus  the  abominatioti  of  human  sacr^ces 
came  to  be  -revived  by  those,''  who  prided  themselves 
in  having  destroyed  Paganism,  as  far  as  their  arm  of 
power  codld  reach! 

4.   This  flame  of  hatred  towards  all  other  reli- 

*^  Ferisbta,  history  of  the  Mohammedafi  powef  in  India,  trails. 
byBriggs.  1823.  Vol.  n.  pag.  311.  . 

••  After  the  battle  near  Hittin,  Saladin  caused  th^  captured 
knights  and  hospitallers  to  be  killed  bj  the  pious  fanatics ,.  who 
followed  his  army,  ^einaud  Journal  Asiatique  V,  plig'.  237.  290. 

'®  It  is  well  known  that  Saladin  has  frequently  beea  compared 
and  prefevred  to  his  Christian  contemporary,  (he  Emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople.* 
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gionists  which  qs  iodeed  the  veiy  elemeot  of  Islam- 
ism/^  is  continually  nourished  hf  the  reading  qf  the 
Koran^  replete  as  it  is  with  threatenings  and  curses 
against  unbelievers;  it  is  also  the  necessary  conse^ 
quence  of  a  doctrine »  which  teaches  that  the  sword 
is  the  sanctified  means  of  conversion, — and  which 
inculcates  warfare  agdinst  all  unsubdued  Kaffers  of 
every  shade  of  opinion;  warfare,  interrupted  only  by 
a  longer  or  shorter  armistice,  as  necessity  may  demand. 
In  this  sense  Mohammed's  assertion,  —  that  ''the  in- 
fidels are  all  one  people,** — must  doubtless  be  under- 
stood; and  hence  believers  are  destined  to  convert 
them  by  force  of  arms;  if  this  be  impossible r  to  ex- 
terminate, or  make  them  tributary.  Mohammed  and 
the  first  Kaliph&i  as  w*e  have  seen,  occasionally  pre- 
tended to  recommend  milder  measures  towards  the 
Scripturalists ,  but  in  proportion  as  theii:  followers 
became  conscious  of  the  gulph ,  which  separates  the 
Moslem  frotfi  all  others,  and  the  more  the  two  parties 
became  entangled  in  mutual  hostilities,  the  more  de- 
cided became  their  animosity  towards  Christians,  and 
consequently  the  more  oppressive  the  yoke  which 
they  laid  upon  them'.  Christians  were  not  unfrequently 
dealt  with  on  the  same  principle  as  Pagans;  their 
holding  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  was  alone 
snfficreni  to  place  thenii  on  a  level  with  Polytheists, 

*^  ''^of  gt(^en  bie  ^tltnntx  tinbercr  Strltgion  ifl  gft  aUtn  Stitm  ba^ 
8tbcn0elemf nt  bed  3f ^amitfmud  gewefen,  unb  barf  man  von  bem  ^ergangencn 
auf  bird  SufAnfttge  fcblief rn ,  fo  mod)te  liian  brt)an))ten ,  bof ,  toeni^  etnmal 
hitUx  ^af  ftb()ffium)9ft  frm  iDirb ,  a\i^  ber  iBerfaU  M  gan^en  ^Dftcmd  nm 
avf^akfain  ^eTcinStctlieii/  obex  baf  buIbfiBnie  (Slcftnnvng  gegen  9nberdg(2uBtge 
unb  rrligi'dfc  dnbtferrn}  bei  ben  aRo^ammebancm  4^anb^  tit'^anb  ge^en 
loetbcn."     IDdUhiger  pag.  14. 
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for,  «o  early  ^as  the  beginning  of  the  Mbsleifa  era, 
were  they,  branded  by  Abu  Sofian  ynth  that  oppro- 
prious  tenns.  "'^  Kaliph Moiawakkel  A.  D,  850.  added 
bitteiP  mockery  and  indescribable  tortures  to  their  al- 
ready heavy  afflictions,  and  in  the  bloody  persecutions 
of  the  Fattaitite  Hakeni,  many  lost  their  live3.  Even 
common  intercourse  was  interdicted  between  Mos- 
lemin  and  Christiatis,^^  and  a  Mosleib  to  this  day» 
is  not  permitted  either  to  eat  with  a  Christian  or  to 
partake  of  the  sanm  m^al,  '*       ^ 

If  we  come  to  more  recent  times ,  we  find  the 
notorious  Sultan  of  Mysore,  Ttppo  Sahib ^  perpetra- 
ting'acts  of  persecution  for  the  sake  of  religioii  which 
appear  the  more  hatefiil,  for  being  accompanied  by 
the  most  brutal  lust.  The  majority  of  his  subjects 
being  Hindoos ,  his  object  was  to  convert  the  whole 
population  of  the  Malabar  provinces  to  the  faith  of 
the  Kdraii ;  in  this  he  was  assisted  by  the  Moplays, 
descendants  of  an'ArjBtb  colony,  who,  falling  like  wild 
beasts  upon  the  defenceless  Hindoos  forcibly  circum- 
cised many;  others,  robbed  of  their  wixes,  children 

''  Jtlhkl-Addin  Al  Siuti ,  history  pf  the  temple  of  Jerusalem ; 
translated  by  Reynolds.  1^36.  pag,  197.  24(y.  Encouraging  the 
Arabs  before  a  battle  against  the  Gceeks,  Abu  Sofrati  says;.  ''Vos 
quidem'  pxopugnatores  Arabum  estis ,  atque  Is^amismi  aci^uYatores ; 
illi  rero  propugnatores  Graecorum  atque  acjjutores  ,  polytheismi 
sunt."   Taberist.  11.  pag.  101, 

^^  Mohammed  Ebn  Ishmael,  the  king  of  Granada,  was' assassi- 
nated A.  I>.  1333  by  the-MQors  because  he  had  eateQ  with  Chris- 
tians and'  wore  a  •  garment  which  he  received  firom  the  king  of 
CastiHa.  Conde ,  Geschtchte  der  flerrschaft  der  Mauren  In  Sf^anien. 
m.  pag.  134. 

^*  The  author  speaks  from  liis  oVn'  experience^  See  also: 
Fraser,  Narratiye  of  a  journey  into  Khorasan.    1825.  pag.  182. 
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and  property,  jrere  driy€n  back  to  the  jiui^a.  •  Tippoo 
Sahib  took  away  the  jdaughters  of  the  Brahmios  jand 
haviug  dishonoured  them  sent  them. back  to  their 
pareuts»  yHio  refused  to  receive  thenfi  since  tl^ey  had 
Lo^t  their  cast.  Tippoo  then  compelled  the  Brahmins 
themselves  to  marry  these  outcasts,  by  which ^tA^y 
also  .losing  their  cast,  were  i^xpelled  from  their  com* 
munity.'*  Can  we  be  surprised  that  such  fearful 
outrages*  ^hich  dcknowledged  no  other  than  the  -un- 
conditional right  of  the  stronger  p&rty^  should,  as  op- 
portunity occurred,  produce  the  n^ost  bloody  reactions? 
Hence  it  is,  that  the  Kaffers  north  of  Badshur,  th^ 
neighbours  of  the  Moslem  Afghans,  d^ent  no.  action 
more  meritorious  than  that  of  killing  a  Moi^m.  But 
few  comparatively  of  the  deeds  of  darkness,  com- 
mitted in  India  by  the  Moslem, conque]:ors,  have  ever 
come  to  light,  since  the  only  account^w^  have  of  their 
rule  in  that  country,  was  written  by  themselves.'* 
The  only  exception  to  this  bloodthirsty  and  oppressive 
rule,  was  made  by  the  Mongol  emperor  Akbar,  who 

^*  It  wilt  be  remembered  that  the  loss  of  east  is  ted  times 
worse  to  a  'Brahmin  than  the  cruelest  death.  The  cruelties  of 
Tippov  Ssbib  are  recorded  hy  Buchanan,  ** Journey  firom  Madras 
through.  Mysore  and  ^lalabar.**  1807.  I.  pag.  56.  IL  550. 

'^^  Ferishta,  History  of  the  Mohammedan  poweic  ii|  India,  trtfns. 
bj  Briggs.  1829. .  As  late  as  Sept.  1849  we  had  an  instance  of  this 
fonatieiBBi;  64  Moslemin  entered  a.  temple  in  a- town  near  Calicut, 
mu]<dered  every  .devotee  then  pi^sent ,  and  then  shut  the  doers, 
expecting  to  be  slain  and  sent  te  Paradise.  -  A  'small  detachmept 
of  Sep(Qrs ,  sent  against  them ,  was  repulsed  and  the  c6|nmaniding 
European  officer  kiUed;  a  European  detachment  next  forced  an 
entrance ,  and  as  the  fanatics  declined  to  submit ,  they  were  cut 
down;  ^ad  in  the  belief  of.  themselTes  and  their  brethren,  they  went 
straight  to  Paradise ! 
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adopted  a  more  peaceable  policy.  As  ""the  shadow 
of  God  upon  ^artV  he  ^aid,  it  became  him  to  suflfer 
other  religions,  aft^r  .the  example. of  Allah,  else  it 
would  be  his  duty  to  destroy  five  sixths  x)f  his  sub- 
jects.- Lest  we  should  liowever  ascribe  such  clemency 
to  Idamisnii  .we  are  informed  by  his  son,  that  his 
father,  had  become  an  apostate^  having  been  persuaded 
by  his  Vizier  Abulfadhel,  that  Mohanuned  was  no 
more:  than .  an  .Arab  gifted  w}th  extraordipary  elo- 
quence, and  that  the  Kojan  was. an  invention! ^^ 

.5.  In  examining  the  influence  of  Islamism  upon 
the  social  and  domestic  rehtiom  ofltfe/we  touch  up<)n 
one  of  the  darkest  sides  of  .that  pernicious,  creed. 
It  is  perhaps  not  toq  much  to  say,  that  everywhere 
beyond  the  precincts  of  Christianity  a  special  oitrse 
rests  upon  one  half  of  mankind,- — thb  female  par- 
tion,  —  but  that  this  is*,  nowhere  so  conspicuous  as 
under  the  dominajtion  of  the  Koran.  ^^  Its  detailed 
legislation  respecting  women  in  g^eral,  is  founded 
upon  the  erroneous  idea,  that  they  are  an  inferior 
grade  of  rational .  beings ,  whose  sole  destiny  is  to 
bring  forth  children  and  to  serve  their  husbands. 
Hence  the  Koran  plapes  the  entire  body  of  the  fair 
sex  in  a  condition  of  perpetual  imprisonment,  and 
encourages  the  jealousy  and  suspicion  of  th^  men,  at 
the  expence  of  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  the  women. 

'^  Memoirs  of  ^e  emperor  Jahan^eir  writteQ  hj  himself, 
translated  bj  Price..  1829.  pag.  54. 

**  '"^ter  (egec^ttei  uitd  eine  bet  bitnrelffeii  Geiicn  biefer.dtcltgton^,  ttnb 
dit.fiured^ntbct  IBcioetd,  toeI<l^  dncn  vctbcrMtd^cn  (ft^jlttf  bit  ptxfMidftn 
StibenMafieii  Hnb  bic  natwnalc  Sefangen^eit  ernrd  fetb^erfotncn  fUtli^twh 
IHfitetd  fort  nub  fort  ftBen  mirfj.**  'iDi^KingcT  pag.  20. 
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To  the  husband  is  extended  by  the  heaven-sent  Ko- 
ran,' the  right  of  inflicting  corporeal  punishment  upon 
his  ^fe ,  and  unfaithfiilness  on  her  part  is  punished 
with  deatb  or  the  n^ost  degrading  and  painful  chas- 
tisementa.  Islamism,  in  short,  loweirs  matrimony  be- 
neath the  standard  of  Roman  Paganism.  The  wife, 
not  being  the  companion  of  the  life  and  partaker  of 
the'^joys  and. sorrows  of  the  husband,  entertains  for 
him  feelings  of  fear,  rather  than  of  affection,  and  re- 
cognises in  him  only  the  lord  who  decides  her  fate 
just  as  his  capricious  mood  may  dictate.^*  However 
low  the  standard  may^be  which  Moslemin  tal^e  of  the 
matrimonial  alliance,  they  nevertheless  consider  it 
the  duty  of  every  woman  to  live  in  the  marriage  estate ; 
to  lead  a  single  or  widowed  life,  before  she  has  reached 
old  age,  is  regarded  as  wilftilly  transgressing  a  divine 
law.  But  this  also  arises  from  the  idea  that  women 
are  incapable  of  self-control,  and  incompetent  to 
maintahi  a  moral  position  lyithout  due  supervision 
and  guardianship;  it  also  implies  the  deplorable  imi- 
potence  of  Islamism,  which  despairs  of  effectuaUy 
disciplining  the  heart  of  a  woman  ^  and  resigns  the 
task  of  controlling  her  passions  as  one  hopelessly 
beyond  its  power.*® 

*•  Perfectly  consistent  with  this  view  the  prophet  nerer  ele- 
vated* the  solemnization  of  matrimonj  to  a  religious  rite,  the  Imam, 
Molla  or  Sheich  being  onlj  present  in  his  civil  ci^paeitj,  at  the  ex- 
ecution, of  the  marriage  contract.  ChM^ia  voyages  en  Perse,  ed.  de 
Langle's  II.  pag.  230.   D^Ohsson  rSropire  Othotean  n.  362. 

*o  Thouffh  women  are  not  direotlj  excluded  from  future  hap- 
piness; jet  it  is  a  disputed  point  in  the  schools  of  Moslem  divinity; 
whether,  they  are* to  have  a  separate  Paradise,  with  pleas^es  cor- 
responding to  that  of  the  men.  DOUinger  pag.  21. 
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The  religious  education*  of  the  Moslem  women  i« 
limited  to  their  being  drilled  into  a  mecbanical  repe- 
tition of  certain  forms  of  prayer,  in  which  the  spirit 
of  true  deTotion  never  breathes.  The  innate  suspicion 
and.  utter  want  of  confidence  with  which  Moslemin 
regard  their  religious  teachers,  forbids  their  women 
obtaining  the  shadow  of  religious  instruction  from 
the  Sheichs, — the  legitimate  fountains  of  authoritatiye 
teaching!®*  Moslemin  indeed  discourage  their  wives 
from  strict  adherence , to  their  religious  duties,  lest 
they  should  fancy  themselves  on  an  equality  with 
their  husbands  and  kick*  against  their  authority.®* 
Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  to  be  wondered, 
that  a  total  destitution  of  religious  feeling  should 
exist  among  the  females  of  the  Moslem  community. 
An  Arab  writer  alludes  to  an  exception  in  the  case 
of  Rabia,®^  but  this  isolated  case,  such  as  it,  only 
renders  the  general  darkness  of.  female  ignorance  and 
degradation  the  more  perceptible.  ^ 

6.  Polygamy  has  been  defended  with  consider- 
able ingenuity  by  Moslem  writers  but  as  might  natur- 
ally be  expected,  with  little  success.  The  Koran  itself 
admits  the  difficulty,  in  expressing  Mohammed's  own 
experience  in  the  matter :  "Ye  cannot  carry  yourselves 

®^  Admission  to  the  Mosques  is  only  granted  to  the  more  aged 
females,  and  .that  only  at  times. 

^'  Burkhardt's  Travels  in  Arabia.  1829;  U.  pag.  196. 

**  She  lived  in  the  2^  century  of  the  Hedgra,  but  the  account 
given  by  £bn.  Chalrkan  implies  that  the  Koran  rather  dalkiped  than 
nourished  her  flame  of  devotions  3he  considered  herself  divinely 
punished  by  sickness  for  having  contemplated  th^  pleasures  of 
Paradise,  as  she  had  learned  them  ftom  the  £[oraa!  Tholnck's 
Biathensammlung  aus  der  Morgenl&ndischen  Mystik,  pag,  31. 
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equally  between  women  in  all  respects/*  Sur.  IV.  3. 
It  (has  proved  ar  curse  in  the  education  of  the  children; 
the  sons  are  separated  from  each  other  from  their 
childhood »  and  initiated  int6  the  revengeful  plots  of 
their  intriguing  mothers.  ^^  Hence  it  happens,  especially 
in  xoyal  harems,  that  brothers  only  recognise  in  each 
other  dangerous  rivals  and  threatening  usurpers.  In 
one  Moslem  dynasty  only,  viz.  jthat  of  th^  Ottoman 
empire,  have  we  an  undisputed  line  of  succession; 
but  how  dearly  was  it  purchased!  The  crime  offratri- 
eide  was  duly  legalised  and  raised  to  an  imperial 
statute  by  Mohammed  11^'  after  he  and  his  great 
grandfather  Bajesid  had  given  the  precedent  for  the 
perpetration  of  this  atrocious  crime; ^^  not  only  were 
brothers  of  the  Sultan  thus  cleared  out  of  the  way 
but  also  uncles  and  nephews.  The  Fetwa  or  sanction 
of,  the  Moslem  divines,  is  given  upon  the  authority  of 
the -Koran:  "^Disquietude,  is  worse  than  murder.*' 
Thus  the  successor  of  that  prophet,  who  condemned 
the  exposure  of  new-bom  children  as  a  Pagan  abom- 
ination legally  becomes  the  mtirderer  of  his  brother, 
nephews  and  uncles!     The  Persian  custom  of  the 

**  See  the  excellent  remarks  on  Polygamy  MOhler :  Uebct  bad 
S^er^ilhiit  bed  S^tomd  gum  Qvangeltum.  tSefammclte  @<6nftfii  p.  399 — 402. 
The  article  was  tf^^slated  into  English  by  lir.  Menge. 

*'  The  Historian  Raima  records  the  murder  of  19  brothers  of 
Mohammed  III.  with  a  calmness,  which  is  truelyxharaoteristic :  **!& 
a  tumult  which  arose  on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral  of  the  Sultan* 
19  brothers  of  the  emperor,  all  UmoeentKxkd  guiltless,  Were  stmngled 
and  added  to  the  company  of  Martyrs.*'  Annals  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  translated  by  Fraser  1829.  I.  pag.  41. 

**  Mpuradgea  D'Ohsson  HI.  pag.  315.  Hanuner's  Gesohichte 
des  Osmanisohen  Reiches. 
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Sofi-dynasty,  of  blinding  those  princes  not  destined 
to  succession »  appears  naercifbl,  in  comparison  with 
thi&  barbarity/^  In  addition  to  these  pernicious  and 
tenrible  consequences  of  Polygamy  which,  besides-  four 
lawful  •wives,  permits  an  unlimited  number  of  con* 
cubines,  we  need  scarcely  mention  the  glowing  revenge 
and .  the  hot-burning  jealousies  of  the  incarcerated 
inmates  of  the  harems,  which  are  transformed  into 
nurseries  of  unnatural  vices,  assassinations  and  secret 
poisonings.  These  crimes  are  committed  with  the 
greater  impunity,  as  these  hidingplaces  are  dosed 
to  the  surveillance  of  the  organs  of  justice.  Not  in 
vain  have  Moslem  historians  remarked,  tl^at. certain 
princes  have  understood  the  difficult- task  of  keeping 
order  and  peace  in  the  several  departments  -of  their 
respective  harems.  Thus  it  is  stated  in  praise  of  the 
Spanish  king  Aben  Alahmar,  that  his  consummate 
skill  succeeded  in  restoring  and  maintaining  peaceful 
relations  among  his  wives.  ^^ 

It  is  one  of  the  laws  of  divine  providence  that 
every  offence  against  the  natural  order  of  things  is 
sure  to  be  revenged;  that  polygamy  is  recompensed 
in  its  prejudicial  effects,  no  one  will  deny;  but  it  re- 
mains yet  to  be  shown,  that  the  institution  has  no 
foundation  in  the  natural  or  psychological  organisation. 

*'  Chardin  V.  pag.  242.*  Malcolm's  Hisiory  of  Persia.  Q.  pag. 
431.  Eraser  in  his  Journey  into  Khorasan  pag.  204.  records,  that 
be  found  a  young  prince  in  his  room  with  his  eyes  closed,  groping 
about  with  his  bands.  Dpon  inquiring  what  he  was  doing »  the 
prince  replied,  **I  practise  myself  in  being  blind,  for  thou  knowest, 
when  my  fiither  dies,  they  will  either  kill  us,  or  put  out  our  eyes." 

^^  Conde  III.  pag.  29.  The  late  Mohammed  Ali,  Pasha  of  lEgypt 
is  said  to  hare  met  with  equal  success.   Michaud  VIL.pag.  92.  . 
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of  either  sex.  It  is  in  the  first  place,  morally  imposs- 
ible for  a  man  to  treat  each  of  his  wives  with  the 
like  affection  and  confidence;  and  before  it  can  be 
assumed  to  be  desirable  for  men  to  have  more  than 
one  wife,  it  must  be  proved,  that  the  female  heart  is 
of  such  an  organisation,  as.  will  enable  it  cheerfully 
to  divide  the  affection  of  one  husband.  This  we  know 
is  impossible ;  nor  dare  we  suppose  that  here  alone 
was  an  oversight  in  the  wise  providence  of  God,  which 
caused  Him  to  create  wants  in  the  nature  of  man, 
which  He  did  not  alike  Create  in  the  constitution  of 
woman.®'  Matrimonial  love  surrenders  itself  entirely 
and  requires  a  similar  return;  but  this  cannot  exist 
under  the  baneful  influence  of  Islamism;  that  the 
wife  is  here  but  a  slave  and  a  commodity  is  proved 
by  the  fiict,  that  the  poor  man  has  only  one  wife,  just 
as  he  may  happen  to  possess  but  one  camel  or  one 
tent,  whilst  the  rich  man  may  have  many;  if  it  can 
be  proved  that  man's  constitution  demands  a  plurality 
of  wives,  it  is  then  iinjust  to  withhold  it  fi*om  the  less 
wealthy  of  the  community. '^ 

7t  Being  considered  as  a  piece  of  property,  which 
the  thief  hides  in  a  dark  corner  or  the  house  and  re- 
moves from  society,  the  woman  can  be  disposed  pf 
at  any  moment  by  her  lord  and  husband.    Divorce^ ^ 

*•  Polygamy  obriously  destroys  all  spiritual  affection  in  matri- 
mony; the  spiritual  element  which  should  predominate,  —  since  a 
mere  physical  union  is  not  one  of  a  matrimonial  character  in  the 
Scripture  term  and  signification,—  is  utterly  unknown  to  the  Moslem 
believer. 

^0  Journal  Asiatique  1836.  II.  pag.  420.    Mohler  pag.  401. 

**  The  prescribed  words  need  only  be  pronounced  to  make  it 
effectual.    Hedaya  I.  pag.  201, 
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makea  it  ^asj  for  Mohammedans  to  change  their 
wives  at  any  time;  they  have  moreover  the  power ftil 
example  of  the  prophet:  who,  to  enable  him  to 
marry  Zaids  wife,  with  whom  he  had  fallen  in  love, 
persuaded  him  to  divorce  her!**  That  divorce  is  not 
so  common  among  the  better  classes  of  society,  is  nt)t 
to  be  ascribed  to  a  deeper  sense  of  the  responsibility 
of.  such  a  step,  but  to  the  law  which  requires  the 
husband  to  restore  to  the  divorced  woman  her  (fote/r^; 
also  to  the  husband's  jealousy  which  makes  the  thought 
intolerable  that  his  wife  should  be  ever  seen  by  an- 
other man.^^  Among  the  poorer  classes,  separation 
is  of  daily  occurrence.  As  Seneca  could  say  of  the 
Roman  ladies  of  his  day  that  they  counted  the  years 
no  more  after  the  Consuls,  but  after  their  husbands, 
so  Mohammedans  mark  the  events  of  their  age  by 
the  number  of  their  wives.  A  French  traveller  having 
asked  an  aged  Egyptian,  whether  he  remembered  the 
campaign  of  Napoleon,  he  answered,  that  he  had  his 
seventeenth  mfe  at  that  time!®*  ,Even  among  the 
simple  Beduins,  the  cooling  down  of  the  husband's 
affection  is  sufficient  reason  for  a  divorce.*' 

"  Sur.  XXXm.  4—6.  37.  38.  39. 

*^  The  difficulty  of  restoring  the  dowry  is  avoided ,  by  com- 
pelling the  poor  woman  through  harsh  treatment  to  sue  for  divorce, 
as  in  this  ease,  she  can  claim  nothing.  Qanoon-e-Islam :  or  the 
customs  of  the  Moosulmans  of  India  by  Jaffure  Shureef ,  translated 
byHerklots.  1832.  pag.  146.   Malcolm*s  Hist,  of  Persia  II.  p.  ^92. 

*^  Michaud  Yll.  pag.  84.  He  also  relates  that  a  man  once  re- 
jected his  wife,  casting  her  out  into  the  street,  because  the  day 
before  she  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  instead  of  a  son,  as  he  had 
wished. 

^^  An  Arab  45  years  of  age  was  found  to  hare  had  50  wires 
in  succession..  Burkh!urdt*s  Notes  on  the  Bedouins  and  Wahabys, 
1839.  pag.  64, 
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In  the  face  of  so  deep  and  prevalent  a  corruption, 
which  gnaws  at  the  very  roots  of  social  life,  dissolves 
all  family  ties,  and  poisons  the  most  sacred  relations, 
it  cannot  be  deemed  exaggerated  to  aver,  that  Islam- 
ism  hypocritically  presents  only  the  external  ap- 
pearance, instead  of  the  reality  of  truth.  Thus,  it 
glories  in  maintaining  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 
the  Divine  Unity,  but  in  its  denial  of  the  Divine  Tri- 
nity, possesses  only  the  abstract  form  without  the 
substance  of  the  truth;  it  surrounds  itself  with  the 
external  show  of  conscientious  devotion,  but  as  its 
ritual  is  destitute  of  the  living  breath  of  true  and 
fervent  prayer,  it  can  only  represent  the  semblance 
of  communion  with  God.  It  enjoins  &sting  and  re- 
quires abstinence  from  certain  meats  and  drinks,  but 
in  letting  loose  those  appetites ,  which  most  require 
spiritual  restraint,  it  affords  only  another  instance  of 
the  Pharisaical  straining  at  a  gnat  and  swallowing  a 
camel.  What,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  careful  veiling  and 
the  complete  separation  from  men,  which  the  Koran 
imposes  upon  women,  but  a  revolting  caricature  of 
purity;  since  the  practical  contempt  for  women  and 
the  sanctity  of  matrimony,  together  with  the  extra- 
ordinary facility  of  divorce,  stand  directly  opposed  to 
the  preservation  of  female  morality.  Not  satisfied 
with  this  looseness  of  the  thatrimonial  tie,  Moham- 
med, after  the  conquest  of  Mecca,  introduced  a  kind 
of  temporary  marriage, ^^  which  consisted  in  hiring 

*^  The  Mota  or  Matu  was  repeatedly  sanctioned  by  Mohammed ; 
on  some  occasions,  e.  g.  during  the  campaign  to  Cheibar  it  waa 
interdicted.   Weil's  **Mohammed  der  Prophet'*,  pag.  228. 
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a  wife  for  any  definite  term,  at  the  expiration  of  which, 
she  might  be  dismissed  without  any  formaliiy.  Omar 
is  said  to  have  abolished  it,  but  KaUp  Mamtm  was 
only  prevented  jfrom  again  legalising  it  by  the  per- 
suasion of  Moslem  divines.*^  It  is  condemned  by 
the  Sonnites,  but  is  practised  among  the  Persian 
Shiites  to  the  present  day.®"  The  condition  of  morals 
among  the  men,  who  so  degrade  the  position  of  wo- 
man, may  easily  be  imagined.  It  would  be  an  offence 
to  European,  not  to  say,  Christian  refinement,  to 
drag  to  light  those  heathenish  and  unnatural  vices 
which  are  perpetrated  under  the  sanction  of  the 
religion  of  the  Koran.^  This  doubtless  has  hitherto 
been  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  general  failure  of 
Missionary  enterprise  among  Mohammedans :  for  the 
Moslem  is  naturally  averse  to  abandon  a  creed  which 
makes  such  extraordinary  concessions  to  his  most 
depraved  and  viscious  appetites**  It  is  true  that 
Christianity  met  with  equal  opposition  among  Pagans 

97  Abalfeda  Aimales  Maslemici  II.  p«  197. 

08  Malcolm's  History  of  Persia,  II.  p.  591.  A  parallel  case  in 
Arabia.    Barkhartd's  Travels  in  Arabia  II.  p,  378. 

99  Whoever  may  desire  information  upon  these  dark  subjects, 
will  find  it  in  the  "  Memoirs  of  Basber"  p.  29.  Mouradgea  d'Ohs- 
6on  III.  p.  270.  Michaud  YII.  86.  Eraser's  Journey  into  Khora- 
Ban  p.  549, 

^  ''  La  secte  est  trop  libertine  et  trop  attrayante  pour  la  quitter, 
c'est  une  peste  de  loi,  qui  s'est  introduite  par  les  armes  et  par  la 
force,  et  qui  va  toujours  avan9ant  de  mdme  (1680)  je  ne  vois  guere 
d'  autres  moyans  que  ceuz-la  mSmes  qui  soient  capables  de  oom- 
mencer  a  I'^ranler  et  a  la  ddraciner,  si  ce  n'est  done  qu'il  survienne 
de  ces  grands  et  extraordinaires  coups  du  ciel,  et  que  Diea,  par 
cette  toute-puissante  et  toute  particulidre  providence  n'y  mette  la 
main."    Dernier,  Voyages  Amsterd,  1699,  II.  p.  86, 

S 
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at  the  commencement  of  onr  era ;  but  Paganism  was 
not  supported  in  its  vices  by  a  religious  system  like 
that  of  Islamism,  the  shaking  and  uprooting  of 
which,  will  finally  constitute  one  of  the  noblest 
triumphs  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

8.  To  a  somewhat  more  &,vourable  result  leads 
the  examination  of  the  domestic  and  national  institu- 
tian  of  slavery^  as  it  exists  among  the  Moslem  com- 
munity. The  legislation  of  the  Koran  is  on  the  whole, 
less  cruel  and  degrading  respecting  slaves  than  it  is 
concerning  women.  Although  the  female  slaves  who 
enrich  the  harem,  share,  as  a  matter  of  necessity, 
the  degradation  of  the  entire  sex,  yet  Mohammed  in- 
culcates the  mild  treatment  of  slaves  in  general,'  tod 
to  give  them  their  liberty  is  deemed  by  him  a  meri- 
torious work ;  Sura  xxiv.  33.  A  female  slave  is  not 
to  be  separated  from  her  child,  and  if  it  be  the  child 
of  the  master,  she  is  to  be  free  at  his  death.*  As  the 
power  of  the  Saracens  became  extended,  and  the  num- 
ber of  slaves  were  multiplied,  their  lot  consequently 
became  more  embittered,  and  the  Moslem  divines  de- 
clared the  murder  of  a  slave  to  be  a  legal  act.*  As 
acts  of  opposition  are  generally  revenged  by  rebellion 
and  bloodshed,  so  it  was  in  this  case ;  the  Zengi  slaves 
at  Bussora  rose  A.D.  868  against  their  masters,  and 
acknowledging  Ali,  the  Fatamite,  as  their  ruler,  a  revo- 
lution followed  which  is  stated  to  have  cost  100,000 
human  lives,  and  could  only  be  suppressed  after  nine 

*  Mathews'  Translation  of  the  MiBhoat-ul-Masabili  11.  p.  139— 
141,  601. 
s  Hedaya  I.  479.  «  Hedaya  II.  414. 
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years  of  bloodshed. '  A  notorious  enemy  of  the  Syrian 
Christians,  Iniad-ed-Deen,  was  likewise  murdered  in 
1145  by  a  rebellious  host  of  slaves,  and  not  seldom 
it  happened  that  fugitive  slaves  fought  bloody  battles 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  insurgents.  But  when 
rulers  surrounded  their  persons  with  hosts  of  slaves, 
upon  whose  protection  they  mainly  depended  for  per- 
sonal safety,  and  began  to  entrust  them  with  some 
of  the  most  important  offices  of  state,  these  slaves 
ultimately  became  lords  of  their  masters,  and  the  re- 
sult was,  that  in  Egypt,  the  unheard-of  institution  of 
a  Dulocratical  Government  came  to  be  established. 
The  Circassian  slaves  were  first  introduced  into  Egypt 
by  Sultan  Almansor  Kelaun,  and  they  were  soon 
powerful  enough  to  possess  themselves  for  128  years 
of  the  government  of  the  land,  and  to  place  thirty- 
two  princes  of  the  Circassian  dynasty  of  Mamelukes 
on  the  throne.' 

9.  It  is  part  of  the  character  of  Islamism,  as  a 
politico-religious  system  of  faith,  to  put  forth  the 

'  Price's  Mohammedan  History  II.  pag.  162. 

'  Edebali ,  the  Vizier  of  Drchan ,  proposed  the  horrible  plan  of 
forming  the  Jeni  Tjerry ,  Janissaries  or  the  *^New  Army**,  of  CTutm' 
tian  ehildrm;  and  for  nearly  500  years,  b6ys,  all  born  Christians, 
were  enlisted  into  a  body  of  at  first  12,000,  at  last  40,000  strong, 
torn  away,  year  by  year  from  their  parents,  circumcised,  trained, 
corrupted  to  the  faith  and  morals  of  their  masters ;  thus  producing 
a  threefold  apostacy  from  parents,  religion  and  native  country  in  at 
least  haif  a  million  of  instances.  On  the  place  where  both  the 
Nicomedian  and  Caesarian  Eusebins  were  once  forced  to  abjure 
their  errors  and  to  subscribe  to  the  Nicene  creed,  there,  these 
Christian  youths  were  compelled  to  abjure  their  faith,  and  the 
walls  of  the  Church  of  the  holy  Synod  were  writtei(  over  with  the 
Moslem  creed!   Hammer's  Gcschichte  des  Osmanischen  Reiches. 
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most  extravagant  and  illimitable  claims.  As  successors 
of  the  Imams,  the  government  of  the  universe  belonged 
to  the  kings  of  Persia,  and  the  like  pretensions  lie 
dormant  in  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  as  the  alleged  suc- 
cessor of  the  ancient  Kalipliate.  Ever  since  Selim  L 
was  acknowledged  by  the  Meccan  sherifs,  titular  Ka- 
liph  of  Cairo,  as  the  successor  of  the  last  Abasside, 
the  Sultan  of  Constantinople  has  been  acknowledged 
as  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Sonnite  section  of  the 
Mohammedans;  and  all  Moslem  princes  with  their 
dependencies  consider  themselves  only  members  of 
the  Osmanic  Autocrat;  even  the  Emperor  of  Morocco 
acknowledges  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Sultan.* 
According  to  the  claims  of  the  Kaliphate  as  a 
political  and  spiritual  supremacy,  no  other  than  a 
Moslem  ruler  can  demand  obedience  from  Moham- 
medans; a  point  which  statesmen  at  the  present  day 
would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind,  in  dealing  with  the 
refractory  Mohammedans  of  India.  The  precept  that 
the  subject  is  bound  to  pay  homage  to  ""the  powers 
that  be/*  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Koran;  Mohanmied, 
never  imagining  that  the  true  believers  could  ever 
&11  under  the  dominion  of  any  foreign  power ,  made 
no  provision  for  such  an  event;  and  so  long  as  breath 
remains  in  the  body  of  the  Moslem  community,  they 

*  ''IDaraud  entf|)rangen  bic  ^((totengfetten ,  kDcld^c  bte  gorberung  dbxff 
Totibd  hti  ben  Snebendver^anbtttitgen  be«  3^iiTt€  1772,  baf  bte  Unab^&ngig* 
feit  bet  ITartarm  ton  €etten  ber  $forte  anetfannt  xottttn  foQe ,  erregte ;  hit 
lfurfif(^en  l8evoUm£(^tigten  erf  (Aden,  bof  ber  Sultan  a(«  itali>^e  ber  gef^b 
Itc^e  Cber^crr  aUer  ^oxmii,  olfo  oud^  bet  ^artarcn  fct,  bof  ber  Sartaren* 
(S^an  ba^er  bte  Snve^itur  burc^  ben  €uUan  (eburfe ,  nnb  ba$  biefer  fetnc 
^dc^fte  ®ctoaIt  uber  3nbten ,  IBofi^ara  nnb  SRaroffo  nnr  toegen  ber  gu  grof en 
(Sntfemnng  nid^t  au^uht."  S)datnger  pag.  36. 
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will  never,  except  from  dire  necessity «  submit  to  any 
other  than  Moslem  rule  and  government.  They  can 
only  feel  allegiance  to  be  due,  where  they  conceive 
Allah  demands  it  from  them;  that  is  to  say,  only 
towards  the  government  which  derives  its  power,  in 
some  way  or  other,  from  the  prophet  himself,  and 
this  power,  of  course,  could  be  delegated  to  no  other 
than  a  Moslem  sovereign.  The  rulers  of  Persia ,  if 
Shiites,  or  the  Sultans  of  Constantinople,  if  Sonnites, 
can  alone  claim  their  obedience,  for  in  them,  they  re- 
cognise the  legitimate  heads  of  the  Shiite  or  Sonnite 
Mohammedans,  both  in  a  spiritual  and  political  point 
of  view.  ® 

As  the  right  of  government  belongs  only  to  a 
Moslem  representative  and  successor  of  Mohammed, 
— who  is  "the  shadow  of  God  upon  earth" — the  Mo- 
hammedans of  India,  being  accidentally  placed  under 
a  Christian  power,  feel  themselves  bound  to  consider 
it  only  as  usurped  for  a  time ,  and  that  they  are  in 
duty  authorised  to  take  the  first  favourable  opportunity 
of  shaking  it  off,  and  of  transferring  their  allegiance, 
to  a  Moslem  ruler.  The  Moslem  divines  of  India,  at 
one  time,  were  prepared  to  consider  that  resistance 
to  the  Government  of  the  East-India  Company  should 
be  dealt  with  as  a  crime  ;•  but  their  readiness  to  sup- 

*  As  long  therefore  as  Mohammedans  remain ,  such  it  is  not 
wise  or  prudent  to  trust  to  any  loyal  expressions,  which  they  may 
utter  when  they  feel  eompdUd  to  submit  to  another,  than  that 
which  they  consider  their  divinely  appointed  goyemment.  Bebellion 
is  not  only  a  dominant  natural  instinct  in  Moslemin ,  but  with  them, 
it  is  rtligicn  <xnd  a  matter  of  coneeienee  to  throw  oiT  a  foreign  yoke, 
at  the  yery  first  opportunity. 

*  See  Edinburgh  Reyiew  L.  pag.  473. 
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port  the  pretensions  of  the  king  of  Delhi,  in  recent 
times,  has'proved  their  hypocrisy.^  ^  As  the  confession 
of  Islamism  is  the  indispensible  prerequisite  to  legi- 
timatize a  government,  a  Christian  power  ruling  over 
a  Mohammedan  community,  can  only  be  looked  upon 
as  jan  insufferable  anomaly. 

When  Ferdinand  of  Spain  expelled  the  Moors 
from  his  dominion,  the  measure  was  not  merely 
prompted  by  a  blind  religious  fanaticism,  as  has-been 
thought  by  some,  but  was  dictated  by  a  deep-sighted 
policy.**  The  Spanish  Mohammedans  from  the  be- 
ginning were  always  well-armed  and  ready  for  action; 
and  after  their  subjugation  cast  longing  eyes  towards 
their  African  brethren,  with  whom  they  sustained  a 
secret  intercourse;  so  long  therefore  as  they  remained, 
a  threatening  thunder-cloud  hung  oi^r  the  Peninisula; 
since,  the  first  landing  of  a  Moslem  army  on  its  shores 
would  have  brought  every  Moslem  under  arms.*' 

**  With  wonderful  precision  DOl linger  predicted  this  event  m 
fiur  back  as  1838.  *3tt>AV  itnb  bie  ®rfftc«ee(effrtcn  m^inboftan  fc^r 
(crethoilCig^bfn  9RoiUm{\6^tn  ^tc^xiff  flfaf^orer  (5m)ji^0ning  auf  ieben  ®{ber« 
(lonb  gegen  btc  ^crtfdbaft  bet  D^.  @om)>agiite  anjutocnbrn;  abcr  btcftlben 
tpviben,  tvenn  m«n  i»oii  bcm  SBerfa^ren  {(rci  (SoUeoen  {m%ut» 
iijtbtn  dtti^t  eventueK  anf  bad  tftrige  Witftn  barf,  bet  ber  tifttn  gun« 
Pigcn  9udf!(^t  bte  Ilnf9)r&(ffe  tintA  Tto^lemi^dftn  ^Tdtenbrnteit  mtt  Sreuben 
bnt^  t(re  getoat  ttntcrtu(en."    IDdflingcr  pag.  S6.  note  64. 

'^  The  Moors  were  ezpeUed  from  Spain  and  driren  back  to 
Africa  in  the  15^  century. 

^'  Hence  the  Moslem  rulers  treated  Christian  princes  simply 
as  usurpers,  who,  as  infidels,  could  not  receire  their  power  from 
God ,  or  .act  as  his  rice-regents  upon  earth.  Hence  also  the  Arab 
word ,  Targhi ,  rebel-chief,  usurpatar ,  which  the  Moslemin  already 
applied  to  the  Byzantine  Emperors ;  and  after  them  to  other  Chris- 
tian sorereigns.  Louis  XVI.  caused  a  coftiplaint  to  be  lodged  at 
the  court  of  Morocco ,.  requiring  the  Emperor  to  apply  the  title  of 
Saltan  to  the  kings  of  France;  the  reply  was:  ''None  knew  who 
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Moslenun  and  Christians  can  never  be  fused  into  one 
political  body;  the  former  must  ever  remain  a  clog 
in  the  machinery  of  a  commonwealth,  owing  to  .their 
singular  pretensions  and  their  peculiarly  obstinate 
views  and  customs,  which,  from  their  heterogeneous 
character,  resist  every  process  of  assimilation:  on  the 
other  hand,  Christians  must  ever  remain  strangers 
or  passive  members  in  a  religious  polity,  which  is 
administered  upon  the  principles  of  the  Koran. .  This 
has  long  since  been  exemplified  in  the  Turkish 
Empire. 

'  10.  The  absolutely  despotic  form  of  Moslem 
government  has  been  sometimes  considered  p.s  the 
general  type  of  Asiatic  rule,  but  erroneously  so,  as 
is  evident  firom  the  fact  of  the  sovereign  power  being 
limited  in  the  non-Moslemite  states  of  ^sia.  No 
Hindoo  monarch  e.  g.  could  interfere  with  the  im- 
munities of  the  Brahmins  or  with  the  institution  of 
caste.  The  Emperor 'of  China,  although  the  son  of 
heaven,  and  ^preached  b)^his  subjects  with  profound 
reverence,  yet  can  only  fill  up  the  offices  of  the  state 
from  a  list  of  -candidates  which  is  prepared  for  him 
by  a  learned  body  of  his  subjects.  Different  is  it  with 
"the  princes  of  the  faithful;"  here,  the  union  of  the 
civil  and  spiritual  power,  and  a  military  rule,  founded 

shotdd  deserre  Ais  title  in  the- life  to  come;  those  whom* Oed  would 
crown  in  paradise,  were  the  true  Sultans,  and  not  those  who  were 
to  be  oast  into  heU-fire ;  the  court  could  therefore  never  gWe  that 
title  to  the  moiiarehs  of  France ;  yea  it  would  rather  give  it  up, 
and  though  Turkey  had  given  that  title,  it  was  done  only  by  the 
y icier,  for  the  Sultan  could  never  hare  sanctioned  it.'*  Saey  Chres- 
toiftathie  Arabe  EL  pag.  318.  A^eU's  Reise  nadi  Marokko.  1790. 
pag.  282. 
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upon  the  prestige  of  conquest,  produce  the  most  un- 
qualified form  of  a  despotic  government.  In  Persia, 
the  milittiry,  and  in  Turkey,  the  theocratical  element 
of  the  Kaliphate  -predominate;  hence  we  have  less 
brutal  tyranny,  less  convulsions  of  dynastic  changes 
in  the  latter,  than  in  the  former.*'  To  show  that  the 
despotic  rule  of  the  Sultan  originates  in  the  religion 
of  which  he  is  the  head,  we  may  add,  that  his  acts 
of  tyranny  are  all  looked  upon  ks  proceeding  from  a 
kind  of  divine  inspiration,  which  none  ventures  to 
question.  The  Moslem  divines  assert  that  the  Sultan 
may  kill  fourteen  people  every  day  without  owing  an 
explanation  to  any  one.  The  official  holiness  of  his 
person  is  in  nowise  destroyed  by  any  vicious  deeds, 
he  may  commit tis  a  private  individual.** 

The  Sultan  who  is  generally  styled  by  his  mother, 
"my  Lion,''  or  "my  Tiger,*'  is  chiefly  dreaded  by  those 
who  are  in  his  immediate  presence.  The  higher  the 
dignity  and  the  greater  the  confidence,  the  greater 
has  always  been  the  danger;  this  is  proved  by  the 
history  of  the  ministers  of  the  Porte.  From  1370 
to  1789,  168  of  these  dignitaries  have  occupied  the 
highest  post  in  the  realm;  few  of  them  have  retained 
it  so  long  as  two  years,  and  many  have  died  by  the 
hand  of  the  executioner.    Soleiman  caused  most  of 

*'  The  Persian  prorerb,  "the  presence  of  the  Shah  is  a  oon- 
fuming  fire";  and  the  Turkish  titles  of  the  Saltan,  **the  Shedder  of 
blood*',  "the  Qiirderer"  Ckunkar  or  Ectn-Jdishi,  mark  the  character 
of  both  GoTernments.  Chardin  V.  220.  Thornton's  present  state  of 
Turkey  1809. 1.  112. 

^*  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Saltan  of  Morocco:  ''Wed  (ftngt 
von  friner  SDiUfut  a^  rr  ma^t  hk  (BtUf^t,  &nUxi,  gf rflort  fic,  fitiit  ftc  mtUt 
fftx,  nub  tocc^felt  bamit  gcmdp  frtncr  8aune,  (Soni»cnieng  obcr  fetnem  3Btet(ff<- 
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his  prime  ministers  to  be  executed  one  after  the  other; 
but  an  histinctive  obedience  and  inclination  to  submit 
to  what  is  deemed  the  heaven-ordained  powe*r,  so 
strongly  influence  the  Moslem,  that  he  considers  aay 
barbarity  tolerable,  and  the  most  perverted  deeds  wise 
and  natural;  even  to  die  by  the  hand  of  the  Sultan 
or  at  his  command,  iias  been  locked  upon  as  a  sure 
pledge  of  eternal  salvation,  and  a  martyrdom  worthy 
to  be  desired.** 

11.  The  question  arises,  whether  amidst  such 
tyrannical  oppression,  these  despotic  princes  ever  at- 
tempted to  alter  the  religion  of  the  country.  The 
history  of  Islamism  replies  in  the  negative.  There 
are  but  few  instances  inwhich  Mohammedan  princes 
have  ventured  to*  make  any  alterations  in  their  creed; 
for  they  well  knew,  that  were  they  to  attempt  such  a 
thing,  they  would  cease  to  be  the  organ  of  ^he  God- 
head in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  the  foundation 
of  their  own  power  and  security  would  be  fatally  under- 
mined. *^  The  creed  in  question,  had  rooted  too  deeply 
in  thB  hearts  and  lives  of  the  people  for  any  prince 
ever  to  succeed  in  accomplishing  the  task.  The  Mos- 

(5d  gtbt  to'cbet  etn  @or)>^  ber  Ulema'd,  no^  etncit  mtt  ))om  ^enfdfter  umh 
I^Anpjtger  ®ctt)aU  Beflf ibetrn  SD^ufti ,  iDeber  i>wan  nodft  ^DEegien  unb  mini* 
fttxieiit  ^tpaxttmenM ;  9U(cd  geft^tel^i  nadf  Urn  aUmi^tn  ®thot  bed  ^tr^ 
f<(|ftd."    (Shabcrg  oon  ^emfo'd  Jtaifeft^um,  SD^OToffo  1833,  pag.  138. 
"  D5llinger  pag.  39. 

^*   The  king  of  Delhi ,  Allah-Uddio-Chilsbi  1830  conceired  the 
idel^  but  was  dissuaded  from  canyiDg  it  out.   Ferishta  1.  pag.  339. 

The  Emperor  Akbar  under  the  title  of  &Ut  HaaX^,  Vice-regeni 
of  God ,  attempted  to  originate  a  new  form  of  Deism ,  *but  with  his 
death  it  fell  io  the  ground.  Vans  Kennedy's  account  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Liter.  Society  of  Bombay  Vol.  IL  1820. 
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lem  seldom  cares  to  fight  for  his  native  couatry,  his 
home  or  liberty*  but  should  his  r^Zt^t on  be  ^ndan^ered, 
he  zealously  takes  :his  stand  beneath  the  banner  of 
the  crescent.  For  the  last  300  years,  the  defence 
and  spread  of  the  Shiite  principles  was  the  pretext 
for  every  batde  which  was  fought  by  the  Persians.*^ 

More  fortunato  were  Moslem  monarchs  as  re- 
formers of  abuses,  suppressors  of  heresies,  defenders 
of  orthodox  doctrines  and  revivers  of  religious  zeal; 
and'  so  long  as^the  head  of  the  nation  was  satisfied, 
the  subjects  considered  all  to  be  right.  "The  power 
of  religion  is  too  weak  without  the  authority,",  said 
Akhun  Derve2eh,  and  he  explained  his  failure  in 
bringing  back  the  sect  of  the  Roshenii^h  to  the  ortho- 
dox &ith,  by  the  &ct  of  there  having-been  nq  monarch 
at  hand  to  strike  off  the  heads  of  the  heretics.^* 
This^  indeed,  was  the  usual  method  of  settling  disputes 
and  suppressing  abuses.  Mir  Zaid  Sherif  gave  it  as 
his  opinion,  and  he  was  considered  the  prince  of 
doctors,  that  Timur  had  been  called  by  AUah  to  de- 
stroy infidels  and  heretics;  which  he  did  by  saturating 
the  earth  with  the  blood  of  nations,  and  by  causing 
the  inhabitants  of  Damascus  to  be  cut  to  pieces ,  in 
order  to  revenge  the  death  of  Ali,  800  years  after 
the  murder  was  committed.  *• 

}2.  That  the  cause  of  Islamism  should  have  been 

^^  Malcolm's  HLstery  of  Persia  II.  pag.  339. 

•  ^*  Leyden's  Memoir  on  the  Rosheniah  sect,  Asiat.  Besearehes 
Vol.  Xl.  pag.  386.  .  . 

^**  Imtitttts  politiques  et< militaires  de  Tamerlan,  proprement 
appall^  Timour,  ietiU  par  lui-m^me  et  tvaduits  par  Xaagles  1887. 
pag.  17.  120. 
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supported  hj  SHch  learfal  destruction  and  bloodshed, 
is  to  be  traced,  not  so  miicli4;o  the  personal  efaajacter 
of  its  protectors  and  reformers,  as  to  the'  nature  of 
Islamism  itself,  which  teaches  that  religion  isra  system 
of  compulsion,  and  maintains  that  it  is* the  duty  of 
God's  vice-gerents  upon  earthy  to  punish  transgressien 
as  a  civil  offence  by  physical  power.  ^°  Offences  against 
the  precepts  of  the  Koran,  such  as  the  ordinance  of 
fa»ting  or  the  prohibition  of  wine,  are  therefore,  in-* 
yariably  punished  with  pecuniary  fines  or  corporeal 
chastisenlents.  .Ebn  Butata  r^tes,  with  peculiar 
satisfaction,  that  in  each  Mosque  in  China,  a  whip 
was  hanging,  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  those  who 
were  not  at  their  places  during  prayers,  thJd  castiga- 
tion  being  performed  by  the  presiding  Imam,  ^  ^  Burnes 
found  the  same  practice  prevailing  in  Bokhara,  Vfh^re 
he  saw  persons  publicly  scourged  because  they  had 
slept  during  prayer,  or  smoked  on  a  Friday.  ^ '  In  times 
of  extreme  severity,  an  order  of  spies  was  regularly 
formed,  who  penetrated  private  &ftiflies  in  order  to 
betray  the  jsecrets  of  domestic  life.'*  As  Xhe  legis- 
lation of  the  Koran  and  the  Sonna  extend  over  private 
and  public  life,  it  is  considered  the  duty  of  the  organs 

*•  DOlliDger  pag.  47  says:  "<Diefe  fRtliqipn  ifl  nfimlic^  iSret  tin* 
IttQC  na^  eiitc  ^oligetltc^e  dwang^anflalt  /  etn  fireitged,  mit  ctitcin  S^ti  ^on 
$dnalfan€«0neii  itmgeBmed  ®eff|,  xaCb  bie  $9t4i  bex  ^Ulhrrttftit  ®otti0 
auf  QTbcn  \ft  td;  bie  Uebcrheiimgcn  }ii  ffrofrn." 

'^  TrareU  of  Ebn  Butata  (1325)  translated  by  Lee  1829. 

"  Burne's  Travels  in  Bokhara  1834«  I.  pag.  313.  •. 

"  KaliphOmar  sanotiosed  this  odious  practioe  by  his  example, 
buiD&aher  Billah,  after  it  had  risen  to  a  scandeloos  pitch  under 
his  fiifther,  snppretsed  it.   Price's  Mohammedan  Bistoiy  II.  211. 
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of  its  administration- to  inspect  both  departments  and 
to  punish  offences  in  each« 

It  c9.nnot  therefore  surprise  us  to  learn,  that  the 
Fatamite,  Moeslidin-AUah,  who  was  by  no  means  one 
of  the  most  blood-thirsty  and  cruel,  caused  every  person 
who  was  seen  in' the. streets  of  his  capital  after  the 
last  evening  prayer,  to-be  beheaded.  **  This  compidsory 
system  of  religious  police  attained  its  greatest  height 
vaider 'Hakem  Biamar-^AUah  from  996  to  1021;  he 
prohibited  the  cultivation  of  certain  plants ,  because 
they  were  favourites- with  the  opponents  of  Ali,.  and 
the  brewing  and  selling  of  beer,  because  AU  disliked 
it;  dogs  and  swine  were  destroyed  as  impure  animals, 
and  the  fishing  and  selling  of  eels  was  visited  with 
capital  punishment*;  people  with  whom  were  found 
resins,  honey,  or  dates  were  executed,  because  these 
products  were  used  for  the  preparation  of  spirituous 
liquors;  chess  was  interdicted;  women  were  no  more 
allowed  to  look  out  of  their  windows  nor  to  go  into 
the  streets)  and  Shoemakers  were  forbidden  to  supply 
them  with  shoes. '^  This  man,  who  committed -in- 
numerable eruelties  against  the  Sonnites,  Jews  and 
Christians,  and  treated  his  subjects  with  such  con- 
summate tyranny,  is  still  wosshipped  by  a  numerous 
sect,  as  an  incarnation  of  the  Deity!  Religious  zeal 
has  rarely  been  carried  to. such  an  extreme,  .but  the 
pseudb-theocratical  principle,  which  points*  out  the 

'     '*   Quatremere,  Vie  dn  Khalife  MoSzz  Joarn»l  Asiatique  1837. 
pag^.  44.   He  resided  at  Kairowan  A.  D.  959. 

'*  The  eolMeqtience  of  these  prohibitions  was,  that  many  died 
from  starration  in  their  houses.  Sylr.  de  Sacy  \  We  dn  Khalife  Ha- 
kem  Biamar-AUah.  Ezposi  de  la  religion  des  Dnuees  1838.  Tom.! 
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despotic  ruler  as  the  person  ^'to  whom^  vengeance 
belongeth,**  could  not  &il  to  lead  to  t^annic^  op- 
pression. 

13.  .Tiiis  leads  to  the  low  estimatioo  of  human 
life,  and  that  lust  of  abusing  and  mutikting  the  human 
body,  of  which  the  history  of  Islamism  funrishes  such 
numerous  and  unparalleled  instances.  ^^  The  Korto 
is  not  responsible  for  all  the  atrocious  crimes  com- 
mitted in  its  name^  but  it  is  powerless  te  check  or 
control  the  terrible  satisfaction  which  its  followers 
feel,  not  only  in  executions  en  masse,  but  especially 
in  inflicting  the  most  ingenious  and  unheard-of  tor- 
tures. It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Koran  directly  ad- 
vocates a  cruel  legislation;  yet  we  must  look  for  the 
cause  of  the  inhuman  atrocities  committed  by  its 
followers «  partly  in  the  licentious  excesses  which  it 
sanctions  and  which  are  generally  accompanied  with 
cruelty,  and  partly  in  its  leaching  that  war  and  de- 
struction are  the  legitimate  means  of  propagating  the 
fitith.  The  Koran  thus  directly  excites  and  sanctifies 
the  worst  passions  of  human  nature.  Weapons  at 
first  used  against  infidels ,  were  soon  turned  against 
each  other  ,^  and  never  perhaps  were  cruelities  tiiore 
fully  revenged  on  the. perpetrators,  than  when  the 
Moslem  ptirties  executed  vengeance  upon  each  other.  ^  ^ 

'^  Christianity  in  holding  that  the  body  is  the  temple  of  the 
Holy  Spirit ,  protests ,  not  indeed  against  capital  punishment  when 
lawful,  but  against  any  profanation  of  it  by  wanton  and  cruel  mu- 
tilations :  whenever'  these  bare  been  *  perpetrated ,  it  was  against 
the  spirit  of  the  Gospel. 

^'  The  reader  will  remember  that  more  of  the  friends  and  com- 
panions of  the  prophet  fell  by  the  hand  of  co-religionist8  than  by 
that  of  the  enemy.    In  the  battle  between  Ali  and  Moriah  70,000 
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In  addition  to  the !  terrible  straggle  which  qnsiied 
when  the  Omayades  usurped  the  Kaliphate^  we  may 
refer  to  the  Equally  cruel  strife  when  th^y  were  de- 
feated, and  the  Abassides,  as  the  legitimate  line  of 
succession,  resumed  the  power.'* 

Not' less  ferocious  was  the  subsequent  struggle 
between  the  Shiites  and  the  ruling  Kaliphs:  in  order 
to  revenge,  the  death  of  Hossein^  Mochtar  executes 
48,000  Mbslerain,  and  the  great  Sonnite  Ebdshadsha 
sacrifices  m  return  120,000  Shiites,  leaving  30,000 
men  and  20,000  women  in  prison*  when  hn  died. 
Another  tyrant,  who  seeks  fortheKaliphate,  massa^ 
cres  17,-000  innocent  inhabitants,  in  Chorasan,  only 
as  a  measure  of  precaution  lest  they  might,  go  over 
to  Abu  Moslem.  What  a- revenge  upon  the  doctrine 
of  the  Koran,  that  all  true  believers  are  brothers  t  If 
it  be  objected  that  this  seed  oFCain  has  beeji'also 
at  work  among  Christians,  we  may  add,  that  wherever 
this  was, the  case,  they  had  rejected  th^  precepts 
and  denied  the  character  of  their  Master.  Moslem 
momirchs  have  not  hesitated,  in  their  dying  moments, 
to  give  orders  for  unjust  execution)?  and  eVen  for  put- 
ling  their  nearest  relatives  to  death.  ^^  The  Christian 
custom, of  granting  condemned  persons  time  and  op- 
portunity for  repentance  and  preparation  for  death, 

Moslemin  fell.  Quatremere^  Memoired  sar  la  dynastie  dea  Khatifes 
Abassides,  Journal  Asfatique  XVl.  pag.  301. 

'^  Price's  MohammedaQ  Hist.  I.  pag^.  571.  IL  12. 

'^  As  soon  as  Mohammed  VII,  king  of  Granada,  was  sure  of  his 
death  he  wrote>  **Aloayde  of  Xaltibonia ,  thou  mj  sertant,  on  re- 
eeiying  this  letter;  kill  my  brother  Zeid  Josef  and  send  his  head  by 
the  bearer."   CondeUL  187. 
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is  of  counse  unknown  among  Mohammedans.  Had 
such  a  humane  law  existed,  many  a  life  might  have 
been  spared,  as  time  would  have  thus  be^  given  for 
the  cooling  down  of  the  wrath  of  the  desp'ot^  Vho 
had  ordered  the  execution.  '^ 

14.  The  dogma  q{ predertination,  breather  fetal- 
ism,  as  taught  in  the  Koran,  produces  k  feeling  of 
apathy  and  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  people 
which  tends  greatly  to  strengthen  Moslem  despotism* 
MT)hammedah  divines  have  indeed  sought  to  modify 
the  dogma  by  limiting  it  to  religious  matters,  but 
the  people  indifferent  to  these  metaphysical  distinc* 
tions,  have  ever  believed,  that  the  mimitest  incidents 
of  human  life  afe  pre-ordained  and  unalterably  fixed 
by  a  Divine  decree,  and  thait  no  effort  on  the  part  of 
man  can  possibly  alter  or  avert  that  which  is  written 
in  the  book  of  decrees ;^^  nor  can  it  be  overlooked, 
that  this  belief,  allied  as  it  was  with  religions  enthusi- 
asm and  warlike  fanaticism,  rendered  most  essential 
service  to  Islamism  in  its  rise.  As  a  moral  opiate  it 
served  a  variety  of  purposes,  by  calming  the  mind  in 
disappointment,  stimulating  it  to  exertion  in  difficul- 
ties or  presenting  an  excuse  for  incompetence  and 
apathy.  When  KaKph  Hasham  contemplated  taking 

*^  "The  fiDglish  Governors ,  saM  the  ex-king  of  Ceylon ,  bare 
an  adTantage  orer  the  kings  of  Candj^  they  are  surrounded  by 
counsellors  who*  do  not  permit  them  to  do  anything  in  the  heat  of 
passion ;  and  this  is  the  cause  why  ye  hare  so  few  capital  punish* 
ments ;  unfortunately  however  for  us  the  offending  person  is  already 
dead  before  our  anger  is  cooled  down."  Eyents ,  in  the  Lland  of 
Ceylon,  written  by  a  gentleman  on  the  spot.  1816.  -pag.'Sl. 

'^  So  it  is  written  \^yXsu9  I6|,  -the  Moslem  says  on  ^veiy  oc« 
casion.   Chardin  IIL  p.  406. 
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measures^  against  tbeAbaasides,  who  sought  for 
the  Kaliphate,he  was  dissuaded  hj  being  told,  that 
if  it'  was  decreed  that  the  Abassides  should  recover 
the  Kali^hate,  all  his  efforts  would  avail  nothing,  and 
if  it  'Was  not  decreed,  he  need  not  resist  their  efforts 
to  obtain  it.''  When  a  general  sustains  a  defeat, 
he  consoles  himself  by  the  reflection  th^t  such  was 
his  unavoidable  fete  written*  in  .Allah*s  book  of  de- 
crees.'"'  As. evil,; as  well  as. good  ispre*ordained,  the 
dogma  produces  a  most  listless  apathy  in  resisting 
temptation;  nor  need  we  enlarge  on  its  prejudicial 
effects  in  times  of  calamity;  when  active  measures 
might  arrest  an  evil,  all  efforts  are  paralysed,  and 
every  vicissitude  of  life  is  borne  with  a  morbid  re- 
signatioiL  This  doctrine  has  undoubtedly  proved  one 
of  the  most  effective  causes  of  the  xleep. moral  and 
political  decay  of  the  Moslem  coomiunity.    •    ^ 

Closely  connected  with  the  Moslem  view  of  pre- 
destination is  the  eagerness  with  which  Mohammedans 
pursue  the  baneful  art  t>f  reading  the  &te  of  man  in 
the  stars.  Astrology  has  become  to  thpm  one  of  the 
most  necessary  and  practical  sciences  of  life.  As  the 
heavenly  bodies  are  said  to  indicate  the  otherwise 
hidden 'decrees  of  Allah,  the  influence  of  this  spurious 
science  upon  the  acts  of  individuals  has  been  immea- 
surably great.  The  mightiest  monarchs  made  their 
greatest  enterprizes  dependent  upoA  the  predictions 
of  astrologers:  generals,  governors  and  «ven  re- 
latives were  suddenly  ihurdered  because  i(r  wjLs  read 

''   Qvatremere,  Journal  Asiatique  XVl.  331. 
*'   Quatremere,  Journal  Asiatique  1837.  p.  72. 
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in  the  heavens »  that  they  meditated  rebelHon;  and 
rebels  again  succeeded  in  dethroning  a  despot  and 
in  raising  a  creature  of  their  o^mto  the  throne,  be- 
cause it  was  ascertained  that  the  stars  were  favour- 
able.'* Each  day  .and  .hour  being  placed  under  the 
favourable  or  unfavourable  influences  of ihe  couStella^ 
tions,  every  undertaking,  from  the  wagitg  of  a  battle 
to  the  putting  on  of  a  pew  suit  of  clothes,  requires 
the  happy  paoment  to  be  astrologicaHy  determined. 'i^ 
15.  Alt^ugh  heterodox  ^teaching  was  in  most 
cases  summarily  suppresjsed,  ,by  sending  heretics  to 
the  rack.and  thence  to  the  placeof  eMcution,'^  yet 
there  was  perhaps  no  religion  more  distracted  by 
sects  and  heresies  than  Islamism;  and  >as. they  nflford 
a  deeper  insight  into  the  character  and  influ<tece  of 
this  creedr  they  may  fitly  be  noticed  in  this  chapter. 
The*  prediction  of  ^Mohammed  that  the  world  would 

'*  Kaliph  Mo&9  shut  himself  up  in  a  yubterraDeouB  r^iUlt, 
vhioh  ^as  oonstructeif'for  ihat  purpose,  for  a  "whole  yeari  because 
the  astrologers  predicted,  that  onlj  b^  so  doipg^  he  could  escape 
a  fear  All  calamitj^.'  Quatremere,  Journal  Asiatique  1837.  pw  207. 

^  Bemjer  I.  pag.  113.  M^Yespecting  {heir  decisions:  ^'ce'fui 
est  une  g^ne  'incroyable'i  et  une  eoututtie  qui  trftiAe  areo  spi  des 
consequences  si  injportantes ,  que  je  ne  sais  eoament  elle  peut  sub* 
sister  si  long  tens.  Car  enfin  11  faut  que  rAatrologue  ait  ^onnai- 
stoce  de  tout  ce  qui  s*entteprend  depuis  les  plur  grandes  allkires 
jnsqu'anx  plus  p'^tes.**   See  also  Malcohn  IL  ^76. 

^  Such  nk^asures  were  already  sanctioned  bj  tha  oy^piple  of 
Kaliph  Omar ;  when  a  man  was  brought  before  Jiim ,  who  doubted 
the  divinity  o^  the  Koran,  he  cut  him  comp^etel j  in  two ,  *aiid  thus 
eam<  d  the  honourable  cognomen  of  "decider**.  See  other  instances 
Abulf^da  Annales  II.  51.  641.  Hammer,  Ges^hicbte  des  Osm^. 
Reiches  L  499.  663.  Herbelot  p.  397.  d^Ohsson.  I.  156—159. 
Price's  Moham*  Hist.  11.  464.  Cfaronique  d*Abon  Djafiur  Tabari, 
traduite  par  L.  Dubeux  1836.  L  255« 

T 
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'  not  come  to-  atr  epd,  until  one  of  bis  family  and  name 
sbonld  appear  upon  eartli  to  assert  his  divine  mission, 
and  perfect  the  conversion  of  mankind  to  I^laiDism, 
was  so  direct  an  invitation  to  impostur0,.that  even  in 
his  Kfe-tiine,  no  less  than  three  pfetendefs  arose  in 
Arabia.*  In:  d.'few  years  after  his  death,  eight  others 
sprang  up,  giving  rise  to  endless  echisms,  secta  and 
heresies.  We  will  not  recur  to  Mohammed's  pre- 
diction,' that  his  ibllowers  jshould  be  divided  into 
seventy-'tbtee  sects,*'  for  its^  falsity. is  proved  by  the 
Moslem  doctosa  themselves  who  so  long  ago  filled 
np  that  iiumbet  that  they  ceased  to  cdunt  them. 
Remarkable  howqver  as  it  niight  seem,  that  a  creed 
witfiout  mysteries^  which  may  fairly  be  inserted  on 
the  nail  of  afangtr^  should  prqdufce  any  dissent,- yet 
in  ihe  fourth  century  of  the  Hedgra,  there  were  no 
large- towns  or  provinces,  ivfaere  host^  of  sectaries  were 
not  found.** 

•  At  tdiis  rapid  increase  of  heresy  we  may  perhaps 
be  the  less  surprised,  if  We  consider  that  Islamiani 
itself  is  but  an  arch-heresy;  and  it  may  be  added  that 
some  of  the  sectarian  offshoots  of  the  oreed  in  ques- 
tiori,  approximated  nearer  to  Christianity.  Christian 
heresies  generally  dilBer  from  the  (»rtliodox  creed.touch* 
ing  the  mysteries^  of  Redemption,  the  Incarnation 
of  the  Son  of  God,  tbe^dogmH  of  the  Holy  Trinityt 
and  the  means  of  grace;  but  Islamistn,  being.ignorant 

e 

^'  Sharostapi  spemks  of  71  Jewish ,  72  Cliristiaii ,  and  73  -Mot* 
lera  8P.cts,  One  alone  of  the  latter  U  said  to  attain  saivatioD.  Po- 
cocke  Sp^c.«hUt..Arabttni,  pag.  223. 

**  Sacy,  Expose  de  la  religion  des  Druses,  Introd.  pag.  25. 
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of  anything  higher  than  their  prophet  and  his  suc- 
cessors, could  yield  na  other  pretext  for  dissent  than 
the  question,  who  was  the  legitimate  bead  of  religion 
and  the  state.  The  rejection  of  the  God-man  Jesus 
Christ,  has  been  justly  pointed*  out,  as  the  reason, 
why  most  of  tl^e  Moslem  sects  throat  themselves,  we 
might  almost  say  imtinctively^,  on  some  precarious 
substitute,  veneration  for  whom,  absorbs  thehr  religious 
feeling,  and.  from  whopd  they  expect  their  salyatiOn^  ** 
We  4:an  only  explain  this  fact  from  the  inatikictiTe 
longing  of  the  human  ^art  after  am  stpproach^le 
mediator  betweetiGod  and  man,  which,  lslaii|ism^  in 
denying,  the  incarnation  of  the5on  o£God»  leaves  un- 
satisfied. The  printipal  cause  for  faction  iH  the  M6^ 
lem  camp  was  connected  with  the  Kaliphatt;,  which 
was  intended  to  unite  the  body  of  the  believers.  .Frem 
the  very,  earliest  period:  questions  arose  as  to  whether 
Abubeker,  Omar  and  Othman  were  legally  chosen, 
or  whether  they  ^ere  to  be  considered  intruders  and 
usurpers;  whether  Ali,  as  the' relation  and  son-ioelaw 
of  Mohammed,  was  the  legitimate  heir  and  successor; 
whether  the  Omouiyades,  or  the  Abassidea — who 
suocessively  assiraaed  the  powe^  efthe  Kaliphate  aftw 
the  murcter  of  Ali — v^rere  to  be  acknowledged;  and 

*'  *ira«  Hffe,  btiT«  ben  3^0^^  unBefdeb^t  flftaflfme  9f>ikvfiii9  U9 
ihnif Al't^rn  QttM,  fid^  4^r(S^otil}itt  burc^  rtnen  gi5tlIi(^«iiKnf<|li(l^  SXhtKcT 
)tt  nq^tn ,  mujte  Jmr  it\tnL  uitb  ©efteit  ^TVorrufen ,  na(|  bditn  erne  ]$iu 
tootnung  brt  ®otfl:ett  in  eingelnni  Sc ^rent  mvb  ^^n^tem  bet  SteKi^ttm  ft^iU 
finbct .  . .  tkber(au)pt  abrr  erfennt  man  in  bent  aRanqrl  bed-  (Stan^nd  as 
ben  (fi^rtteenfcfcn  brt^  ®(unb,  »anim  bic  gRi>61f«itf(f^n  €eften  ^rotestf^^ill 
fafi  i|i{iinf^m2f ig  fic^  on  e/ngeine  a)i2enf<6en  apnammerten «  beren  IBere^ning 
^U  \hx  rrligiofe^  (iBiftt^I  aibforbirte,  itnb  Mn  benen  fte  i^r  ^eil  eosarteten.^ 
ID^ttingeT  pag.  S5.* 
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whether  the  twelve  Iniams  yrho  aucoeeded  Ali  were 
the  lawful  andonlfguccesftors..  To  these,,  btherpoints 
of  dispute  were  added,  such  as,  whetfaer^he  Kali|»hate 
was  at  all  hereditary  and  cojifined  to  one  fiunily^  or 
whether  the  (dioice-  of  a- successor  was  not  left  to  the 
fidthful  iit  larger  wfaether.onl^  (me  Imam  oould  reign 
at  atime^  or  whether  two  might  not  reign  at  the 
same  period  ;^^  whether  in  times  of  di^sion  there 
Waa  a*  ttiie-  Kalipb  at  all«..  or.  whether  ovij  he  could 
be.  considered  such »  who.  was.  universally  acknow- 
ledged. V  .-Several  sects  insisted  uponr  the  nnleas 
n^ure.of  liie  Kaliph&,.and  consequently  upon  thdr 
in&Hibility.;  Allah  was..thought  to  have  united  him- 
self with  Ali  and  his  successors;  or  as  the  Hatibia 
understood  it*  the  spirit  of  Allah  became  incarnate 
iij  the  successors  ^f  the  prophet/  IHie  difiEerentsecta 
of  the  Rafedhifip  believed,  that  the  Kaliphate  was*  only 
reserved  to  afew-chos^  individuaid;  whilst  their 
fierce  opponents^,  ikeKaredshts,  held  it^  lawful  to  take 
up.-arma  against  any  Kaliph  who  committed. sin;^' 
and  these  again  wei'e  opposed;by,the  Kamdu,  who 
taught  that  Ali  himself  became  an  unbeliever ,  wh^n. 
he  declined  to  fight  out  his  rights  with  the  sword. 
The  Mohflkltims,  a  branch  -of  the  latter  sect,  Yfejeoted 
Ali,  because  at  Safein,  he  placed  the  decision  as  to 
the  Tight  of  succession  in  the  hahd^s  of  theHarawris, 

}^  The^rst  opinion  held,  IjuoUL^I,  tke  Hashemis ;  IxjUjJLmJI, 
the  SoleimaDU ,  il^AjSkJf,  or  the  Djaborifl,  the  latte  that  of  th« 
foHovers  of  Hamsfla,  Juw^Jt.  Ishmael  Shlushiushah  aftud  Ahrah« 
Schellensis  Euiychius  yindScatus.   Rom.  1661,.IL  ptfg.  384  etc. 

*^  Sacy  Expos^  introd.  pag.  41.      *^  MakriBsi  apud  Sacjr  p.  13. 
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who  neither  acknowledged  Ali  nofMoviah;*?  afad  the 
Shebibis ,  ^fao  admitted  that  ^even  a  woman  was  not 
excluded  from  ^ercising'the  ^functions  of  aKeiliph.^* 
The  AM'-IUahis,  •  a  sec^  which^  exkfs  tot  this^  day 
in  PersiaTj  Arabia  and  Hindostan,  receive  the  widely 
spread  notion,  that  Allah  united. himself  with  the 
several  Imams ;  only  with  this  difference;'  that  Adam 
was  the.  first  •and  Ali  the  last  of.  these  ineUrnations 
of  the  godhead.  Ali  is  worshipped-  as  Such,  his  seat 
is  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  sun;  a^  the  JCroran,  ^.s 
it  now  Stands,  is  considered  to  be  the  forgery  .of  the 
first  three  Kaliphs.**  That  Ali- Allah  or  Ali-Murteza 
ranl^s  above  Mohammed,  can  be  easily  inferred  A*om 
tliis,*'and 'indeed,  it  is  taught  by  this  sect,  .'that  Allah 
assumed  the  form  of  Ali,  on  peroeiving* the  incom- 
petency and  the  defects  of  Mohammed  as  a  prophet/^ 
The  GarabiiS,  in  the  same  spirit'inaintamed;  that  the 
angel  Gabrief  was  sent. to  Ali,  but  being  misled  by 
a  gre&t  famity-likeness,  turned  to  Mohammed  by  mis- 
take ^^^  whilst  the  Hilbanis  aiid  Dbemmis  <^enly  de- 
clare,'  that  Mohanmied  usurped  the  prophetical  office, 
which  .by  right  belonged  to  Ali,  Others  were  more 
liberal  u&d  ascribed  a  divine  character  to  Mohaminled, 
Ali  and  Fatima^  and  their  two  sons  Hasan  and  Hossein.  *^ 

*'   Quatremefe,  Nouy.  Journ/Asiaiique,  IX.  p.  400. 

**  Ha^bla,  tbe  tidthelr  of  the  author  of^this  sect  acted  as  EaHph, 
in  the  Mosque  at  KufiL  DOtilngeYpag.  86.  ' 

*^   So  the  Pahist&n  apUd  Colebrooke  on  the  origin  and  peculiar 
tenets  of  certain  Iftehfimnedan  sects.  Asiat.  Researches  YIL  p;  339. 
5*  Fraser's  Jeumey  into  Khorassan  pag.  286.         i 
"  Abiafeda  n.  768>    .  . .      ' 

**  Ishmael  Shachinshah  apud  Ahrah.  Eschellelis.  pag.  432., 
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.  16.  One  of  tbe.  most  fertQe  caHies  of  various 
sects  among  the  iSMte*  section,  was  doubtless  the 
UQcertajnty  as  to  the  real  successor  of  Ali;  for  at  que 
tim6  it  was  this,  at  anoliier,  that  member  of  his  fiei- 
mily;  wd  sometimes  a  stn(,}iger  was  fised  upon  as 
Imam.  The  Kiisanis  at  a-  very  eaHy  period  fastened 
their  veneration*  upon  Mohammed JEbnHanefieh,  one 
of  the  sons  of  Ah,  but  .not  by  Fatima.*^'  The  J3a«- 
lemis  looked  upon  Abn-Selma  asKaliphrandHakem 
Ebs  Hashem  or  Mokana,  the  veiled  prophet  with 
'the  golden  mask,  who  lived  at  Moravalnahar  and 
Khbrassan  A,  D.  ?79 — -many  of  whose  followers  are 
stiU.  found  in  the.  provinces  of  the  Oxus — maintained, 
that  th^  dinne  spirit  of  the  assassinated.  Abu^Selma 
liad-descendednpoahim.  ^^  The  Bajants  offered  divine 
honours  to  their  master,  Bajan,  .who  was  supposed  to 
haVe  mherite(l  the.Kaliphate  from  AU.  The  pn»- 
phecy  of  Mohammed,  according  to  which i  the  true 
guid^  orM^idi,  shdjild  come  afteraperiod  of  trouble 
and  oppressibn  to  rear  lip  a  kingdom  of  peace  and 
hat4>iness,  was  ilatQrially  one  t>f  the  most  pipductive 
sources  of  heresy. '^^  The  Shiites  transfer  the  idea  of 
theMahdi  to  the  last  of  the  twelve  Iman^s,  tbe  young 
Abul'-£^em Mohammed,  who  disappearec^  A% D.  879. 
in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age ;  they  believe  that  he 
is  now  conceded  in  some  secret  place,  and  will  reappear 
on  some  great  emergency,  to  resume  the  spiritual 

*^*  .  Quatremere,  Vwir.  Journ.  Asi^t.  X,  41. 

••  Abulfedtf  n.  47.   Price  n.  25.   Sacj  Ezposi  p^.  SI. 

^  '^  He  is  odIj  to  lire  S  or  9  jean  among  the  ftkitbfUl.    Siati, 
BistMj  of  tile  teapk  of  Jenuakm  p«g.  2M. 
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and.tempojral  power  of  the  Moslem  oommiinity/.' 
Tbe  kings  of  thq  Sofi--d}iiasly«  ivith  reference  to  him, 
bore  thi^  title:  ""seryapt  of  the  ku^gjofthekiivil/'  £bn 
Batuta  found  a. mosque  at  JliUain  Mesopotamia».the 
ei^tiaQce  of  which  was  veiled  with  a  silk  curtain,  and 
the  building  called  the  mosque  of  ''theLi6rd  of.  ages/* 
The  inhabitants  appeared  day  by  .day  before  the  gate 
in  full  armour  with  a- saddled  hors^,  calling  for  the 
Mahdit  and  imploring  his  appearance  to  suppress 
tyranny  and  to  separate  truth  from  -error;*'  We  can 
easily  conceive  that  where  such  fervent  expectation 
existed,  it  could  be  no  difficult  task  for  any  d^ceiidant 
of  Ali  to.  claim  the  dimity  of  the.  premised  Mahdi. 

17.  The  doctrine  of  .the  divine  attribute  ^heing  a 
poii^t  which  oom^s  ne^t  in  importance  to  that  of  the 
succession^  we  should  naturally  expect  ihatadiveriiity 
of  views  and  opinions  wpuld  sj»*ing  up,  wherever -^a 
interest?  in  metaphysical  questiooa  happened  to  be 
excited.  Th^  schools  of  Moslem  Ideology  h<Kve  ever 
been  distracted  by  religious '<;o^£roversies  but  par- 
ticularly sinte  the.  second  centuiy;-  *In  its  earliest 
period,  Islamism  needed  no  other  weapon  than  the 
sword;  but  wh^n  KaliphMamun  caused  the  writings 
of  the  Grecian  philosophers  to  be  tr|tnslated  mto 
Arabic,  a  leaven  waa  introduced  which,  according  to 
Makriss,  produced  incalculable  miscihief:  The  contra^ 
dictbns  in  the  teaching  of  the  Koratt  becanie  now 

*'  'At  Ispahan  two  saddled  horses  were  aTways&eptin  readiness, 
one  tbr  the  Intam  Mahdit  the  other  fbr  Bis  rioe-regent,  Jesuf. 
ChsrdiB  Vn.  456.  IX.  144.  P&nder's  Remarks,  pag.  6. 

•      »»  Ibn-Blktdta's  travelr  pag  109. 
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more' and  moFe  appareot,  sects- arose  mulultitudes, 
And  each  fled  to  4he  ptvij  acqaired  araioury  of  Grecian 
philosophy,  app^priating  such  definitiOiU  sOod  rea- 
sonings as  best  suited  their  particular  views  and  tastes/  ^ 
Th^  orthodox  Moslem  divines  being  alarmed  at  such 
an  inflitf  of  heifetical  teachmg;  /^resolved  to  Usq  the 
poison  itself  as  aa  antidote/  Hence  the  memorable 
resolution  of  a  theological  ^assembly  at  Bossura:  ""'Re- 
ligion'is  so  defiled  and  mixed  vnth'errcHr,  that  only 
by  the  ^id  of  the  Grecian  philosophy  can  it  h^  puri- 
fied/'••• 

It  "vnUl  not  be  out  o{  place  io  notice  the  difference 
between' lalamism  and  Christianity  under  the  pressure 
of  Heathen  Philosophy.  Islamismi  more  than  any 
oth^  cr^ed^  was  destitute  of  thbA^  elements  which 
could  l^e  aimigamated  with  the  speculations  of  classic 
antiquityt  it  wa^  thetefore  rather  for  the  benefit  of 
the  heretbal  sects  that  they  w^a  introduced.  '  The 
moiit^  celebrated  men  among  die  orthodox  party,*  who 
attempted  to  introduce  tbsse  elements  of  Grecian 
philosophy  into  the  body  of  Moslem  divmity,  openly 
avowed  that  their  religious  views  had  nothing  in 
common  with  that  of  the  masses;*^  heUce^  they  Were 

^  "Al'on  96  produisirent  au  grand  jour  dilftrentes.sectes,  teUes 
que  les  Kadris,  les  Djahmis,  les  Motoaaleii,  les  K^rarau ,  lea  Kha-  . 

^jis,  lea  J^afedhis,  les  Kannates,  les  BaUnisr  et  la  terre  Ait  j 

remplie.    II  n'jr  ect  aacoiie  de  ces""  seotes ,  dont  le«  partisans  n*^ta-  jj 

iliauenl  la  philosophie,  et  n'embrassastent  parmi  les  .doctrines  dea 
diiSk^ntes  sectes  de  philosopbes  celle,  qui  l^nr  agr^ait  darantage." 
Makriaslapad  Sacy  cap.  L  p.  26. 

^  Greg.  Abul-Pbv^i  historia  Dynastianiffl  Oxon.  1693.  B.218. 

^  This  was'  done  bj  Al  Gaeal,  the  author  ^f  a  ^losopMoal 
Romance.  Theluok  comment,  de  ri,  quam  Gra^oa^hilosophia  in 
theologiam  Mohammed,  exerouerit.  1835.  p.  15. 
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suspeeted  of  heterodojty.  * '  Christiajrity  on  the  .cbiti 
traryi  Has' always  possessed  sufficient  power  to  admit 
a'  free*  and  honest  inquiry  inti>  its  teaching-  on  the 
ohe  handy  and  on  the  other  it  hasnever  lacked  strength 
to  repel  the  infusion  of  heterogeneous  elent^hts  into 
its  *  system.  It  preserved  its  distinctive  doctrines  (or 
instaifcQ,  in  the  third  and  fourth  centiny  against  the 
Platonic  eirors  of  Origen;  and  when  the  philosophy 
of  Aristoteles  assayed  .to  strike  up  an  alliam^e  with  * 
Christianity  in  the  thirteenth  centuiy,  itwascoofined 
to  a  few  subtle  schoolmen.  Indeed  the  differeiite 
between  an  exoteric  stod  ei^oteric  religion,  as  held  by 
the  philosophical  Moslemin,  retnained  happily*  im- 
kn6w&  to'Christianity»  being  a  jcreed  essentially  suited 
to  the  i^ass  of  the  people.  ^*      •  *  •  ,      ; 

•  Sevieral ''expressions,  in  the  Koiran,  and'  others 
ascribed  by  iradition  to  Mohammed,  su^h'as,  ''God 
making  man  in  his  own  fopm/'  »id  the  prc^hi^t'feefing 
"the  cold  finger  of  Allah  on  his' shoulder, '*'prddUoed 
certain  anthropomorphistie'  cohce))tiOns  of  the  divine 
nature,  and  gave  rise  to  the  sects  of  the  Mosh/Hntez 
or  "the  assimilating  pnes.'*  Th.e  Keramites  ascribed 
a  body  and  members  to  Allah;  the  Beyanite$l  vigoii 
the  authority  of  a  passage  in  the. Koran,  maintained 
that  Allah  Jiad  a 'human  face,  which  abne  should 
rem^h  for  ever;  and  the  Moffarites  asi^'ibed  to  him 

^  Thir  happened  to  Oazal.»  Ebir  Sina  and  Alkendi ,  the^hree 
greatest  men  of  Moslem  science.  Takieddin  asserted :  that  God^must 
rerenge  the  'dama^  dopcj  to  piety  by^  Mamun  wh$n  he  inttddHced 
Greek  learning  amcHig  ih»  Arabs. 

*"  4^000941? .,.  to  nkfi&og  d9vil<xxoF  iifok,  Wfts  Already  said 
bj  Plato  de  Republic.  ]i\  YL  pag.  89. 
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a  luminary  body  with  human*  outliires. ,  On  the  other 
hand 9  the  orthodox  believers  being  at  a. loss  how  to 
reconcile  the  spirituality  of  Allah  ;witli  the  in&llible 
authcnrity  ,of'the  Koran,  warned*  men  agftinst  a  too 
literal' acceptation  of  its  expressions. *"* 

18.  To  avoid  the  distinction  of  persons  in  the 
Holy  Trinity,  the  Djamis  and  the  ppwerful  sect  of 
the*  Mataacdites  f  yfhich  ragain  split  into  twenty  con- 
flicting parties,  deified  the  divine  atUibiites,  asserting 
that  to  ascribe  eternal  attributes  to  Allah  ^  is  io  as- 
sume so  many  personalities  and-to  fall  into -the  error 
of  the  *Chri^ians/°  .Thus  the  Koran,  dogm*  of  die 
abstract  Uzntjf  kd  to  a  complete  denial  of  the  glorious 
character  of  God-,  and  an  utter  negation  of  His  4ivine 
perfecti(M)s !  The  "Sefatiam  or  attributists  r4ished  to 
the  opposite  extrenK  of  a  gross  Anthropomorphi6m.  ^^ 
.  .It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  dogma  of. the  un- 
conditional, predestination,  of  all  events  and  deeds 
without  respect  to  their  moral  or  immoral  nature, 
would  be  opposed  by  many  a  thoughtful  Moslem;  ior 
according  to  the  prevalent  belief  of  the  orthodox  party, 
the  bad  as  well  as  the  good  works  of.  men  were  pre- 
determined by  the  irrevocable  decree  of  the  Almighty. 
This  doctrine  was  opposed  by  the  Mbtazalitea,  and 
especially  by  the  Kadris,^?  who  taught  that  Allah  did 

^*  Pocoeke  spechist. Arab.  pa^»  172.  Sbaristaniapud Pococke 
pag.  226.228.231.  K^ju&^W,  Mashabites,  AssimilaDtes;  SjuoJOI, 
Caraiaitfie;  JU^ljLJt,  'Bujbiritae;  and  iuJUil)  Hoghetfitae. 

' «»  &J^:XA4Jt>  tbeMotazaliiae.  See  Maracc.  ]^rodrom.  facs  IIL  74. 
^.^    ^aAjLoJ!,  Sa|>hatita0.   Ifehipael  SliachiDBlia  ptfjg;.  396. 
^  &^jOLftit,  Kadrita«  so  called  ftomr  %iXS' j^imer ,  or  moral 
Hboriy  to  aoft. 
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not  decree  beforehand  tke  deeds  and  inclinations  of 
his*  creatures.  Maabad,  the  leader  of  this  party,  was 
put  to  the  rack  and  then  executed  at  Bussora  A.  D. 
699.  by  the  command  of  the  Kaliph  AbdelBoalek. 
The*  antipodes  of  the  Kadm,^were  the  Tjabaris,^^ 
who  denied  in  Hoto*. that  man  has  any  .power  or 
liberty  of  his  own,  but 'that  Allah  compels  him  to 
perform  all  his  deeds;'  also  the  Rayatis^  who.maia^ 
tained'that  evil  actionis  must  be  Acceptable  to  AHah; 
and  the  Djarafs,  who.  taught  that  man  is  merely  a 
dead  instrumeBt  in  aH  he  .perforhis;  the- Kalfi&' con- 
sistently added,  that  to  punish  man  .for  his  dheda 
would  be  unjust  on  the  part  of  AUah.  The  Ifeshamis 
oh  the  contrary,  rejected  sevefTal  passages  «f  the  Kt>ran, 
especiaDy  those,  in  which  it  is  said  that ""  Allah  leads 
into  error  whomsoever  te  will,*'  lest  the  moral  liberty^ 
^f  man  should  beendingered:  whilst  the  Maimunites 
'and  Basharites  denied  that  God  had^iny  connection 
with  human  Actions,  hence- deluding  ^o  tlie  co- 
operation of  his  grace.  •*   •     .  !*•    '  • 

19.  Some  of  the  Moslem  sects  ventured  ^o  ap- 
proximate considerably  ^closertD  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity than  Islaitlism;  but  even  the  Sayetis  alkl 
Hadathites ,  who  ascribed  a  divine  <:har&Gter  to  the 

*'  Vox  Arabica  %AjyvJt  est  uegatio  actionis  yerae  in  homlne, 
tribiMndo  iHaid  Deo.  '  Maracc.  Prod:  III.  75.  hence  their  name 
ibwk^l,  Gnbaritae. 

^^  Hetpec'tiDg  the  Cfialpl^tae,  lUiJL^f,  or  Kalfis  &ee.  True 
and  false  Relig.  I.  pag.  367—377.  upon  Brahmanism.  -The  Mai- 
jDunit^,  8p>|*»iir,  bjelong  likewise, to  the  many  antin^stical 
■ect»,  whose  respectire  luunes  we  pass  oTer  on  account  of  the  lioen« 
tioas  character  of  their  riews. 
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""son  of  Maiy"  can  scarcely  be  said  to  hwfe  raised 
themselves  above  the  level  of  Aiiam^m*  hmsmuchas 
they  recogiitsed  in  Christ  onlyii  secondary,  created 
divinity »  who:  wi^.  to  judge  the  worid  at  the  end  of 
days.  *'  The  true  character,  and-  influence  of  Is- 
lamism  will  be  better  understood  from  the  compa- 
ratively new-bom  sect  of  the  Wahabeei,  than  from 
any  other;  since  they  nqt  only  pr^fe^  to  restore  Is^ 
lamism 'to  its  primitive  form,  bat  remind  us  in.m»9y 
respects  of  the- days  of  Mohammed.  ** 

Wahab,  the  author  of  this  sect,  destroyed  the  re- 
ligious veneration  with  which  Mohammed  was  regard- 
ed afi  the  intercessor  of  the  faithful,  as  well  as  that 
irhich  was  extended -to  a  host  of  Moslem  saints.^  The 
preceptS'Of  the  Koran  were  again  enforced  at  the 
point  of  rthe  swords  .His  first  disciples,  £bn  Sehud 
and  Abd  el  Jissii^^the  son.of  the  latter,  revived  Mi>- 
ha|nmerl*8  original  plan  of  restoring  the  religious  and 
political  unity  of  the  Peninsula  under  one  head.  AH 
Moslemin  who  had  departed  from  the  primitive  creed, 
a^d  other  unbeliever^  were  to  be  converted  and  re- 
fonned  1^. compulsion;  pilgrims  and  caravans,  towns 
and  mosques  were  plulidered;  thousands  were  «lain, 
and  the  most  desperate  hayde  was  made  of  the  se- 
pulchral monuments  and  chapels  of  the  Moslem  saints. 
The  successor  of  Sehud  mustej^ed  an  army  of  120,000 

^*  i^jM^  SJs^lJLf,^  Haje^e  Qt  HadaUiitae;  they  also 

**  Itt  antlior  -mm  Moliaiiimecl  Abdel  WahabrA.B.  173a.  TiMj 
are  otidy  known  sinoe  1750  ia  Europtf.  See  also:  BorUnurdtVnotes 
on  «]io  £«dottin«  and  Wallaby's.  1830.  pl^.  282. 
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and  about' thirty  tribes  of  the  Airabs  were  subdued  by 
these  sectarians.  It  was.  reserved  to  the  late  jl/aAtl»n- 
med  All  of  £gypt,  to  break  up  -their  power,  Abdallah 
their  last  head  was  taken  to^  Constantinople  ^d  exe- 
cuted, notwithstanding  •which,,  the  sect  survived. 
-  20.  A  very  important  link  in  the  chain  of  Moslem 
sectarknism 'is  feund  in  the  mystical  Sujiisifn  ^'^  which 
chiefty  prevails .  am^g  jbhe  Shiites.  The  feeling  of 
animosity  against  the  sett 'was  always  very  bitter, 
and  Gazal  declared  it  to*  be  a  more 'meritorioCis.  work 
to  kiB  a  Sufi  than  to  save  tep  hum^an  iives.-^®*  The 
whnle  filanicture  of  Sufiism  is  hUsed  upon  these  two 
ideas{  first,  besides  God  tdl  is  deteption  and  naiiity 
and  nothing  reaOy^  eseiHs^  secondly,  union  with  Qqd 
is  the  highest  scope  and  obj^t  of  human  effort. '  -The 
means  to  obtain  tbis  highest  degree  of  per&ction^is 
self-denial,  total  absttection  of  the  mind  fr^m'earthly^ 
pursuits,  and  entire  devotion  to  mefutal  contemplation 
of  the  Deity  and^the  human  jsoul,  by  which  all  pracr 
tical  modes  of  religious  worl^hip,  such  as  fasts  ind 
feasts,  ifftated  periods  of  prayer,  ablutions  and'pflgfi*- 
mages^  are  rendered  superfluofits.  It  ne^d  scarcely' be 
observed,  that*  this  religious  mystical  philosophy >lias 
been  grafted  upon  Islamism  from  the  religious  systems 
of  Paganismv  in  the-East  The  Indian  Yogee,  the 
contemplative  Buddha,  and  the  philosophic  Sufi  are 
of  the  same  type  of  religious  error,  and  the  tray  to 
perfection  4s  alike  with  each. 

'^   ^y^t  Sufi,  deriy^  from  oLw,  Arabic ,  Hindufttani^aaRd 
Peraiaii,  pure,  clear,  sincere,  . 

*•  Pococke/  Jipeo.  hiat.  Arab,  pag  26^ 
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To' obtain  tbe  final  beatitude  .of  these  philosophic 
dreamerst  ^^  bave  to*pass  through  four  different  stages 
of  pirobattion ;  in  the  first;  the  candidate  for  the  state 
of*  perfection  is  i)ound  to  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
religion  ofth^-Koranandtb^obseryanceof  afl  its  rites 
and  precepts;**  when  duly  disciplined  by  these,  he 
enters  upon  the  second  stage  of  mental  worship,  in 
which'  heis  at  liberty  to  throw  off  all  external  rites  and 
ceremonies,  lii  the  thir^  stage,  the  mind  ^is  -rendered 
capable  q£  diving  into  the  essence  of  truth  itself  in 
its  logical  ftcceptatioii,*and  of  receivings  immediate 
}Bsplr|ktiohj3 /from  tke  Deity;  and'  in  the  fourth  and 
last  9tage>th6  union  of  the  aoul  with  Allah  is*  fully 
realised;  the  symptoms. however  of  this  state ar^  ge- 
narally^  tbosc  of  delirium  and  madness.  Tb^  ^€i>n^ 
f488toriof.the  Unity'  appeafs  in. the  conviction,  ths^t 
nothing  exists  beside  AUah^  ""the  garment  of  self- 
exi^tenoe  is  thrown- off,"  and-  with  a  view  ^to  be  freed 
from  the  burden  of  existence  the  soul  dives  into  the 
ocean  of  noikingnesi''  ^^  It  wdl  appear  that  this  sect 
destroys  the.  very  'foundation  of  all  religious  faith  and 
practice;  jftince  **  the  unbelief  of  the  perfected  -Sufi  is 
in. comparison  with  the/ait:^  of  other  people,  what  a 
costly  ^aiteent  is  to  filthy  rags;"^  ^^  and  as^the  yoke 
of  precept  is  broken,  we  may.  eipect  but.a^rery  low 

^*  Graham'flr  Treatise  upoa  Stiflism  in  the  Tcansactiolid  of  the 
Lit.  Sod:  of  BoroSay  I.  94. 

^^  I^jaiui  in  Notices  et  extraitn.  Xfl.  ftagfi  SM,  " 

^*"  The  mystical  book  Gusbenrass  .says,  ^Wlieii  there  is  no 
more'  "l/*  and  no  more  *thou'*  (whe)i  man  is  no  longer  a  different 
individuuin  front  God),  what  is  there  any  more  in  the  Kaaba  of  tbe 
Moslem,  the  synagogue  of  the  Jew%  or  the  dolstelr  of  the  Christian?" 
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Standard  of  morality;  we  bave  in  addition^  the  extra-' 
ordinary^  custom  of- the  Sufis  o£  describing  their  reli- 
gions-^xi^tat^i^e  under  the  most  sensual  and  lascivious 
images;  such  as  oriental  depravity  alone  could  supply. 
Some  of  the  sects  of  the  Sufis;  in  Persia  and  India, 
abandon  tkemselyei  to  intoxicating  drinks,  music  and 
dancing  Un  order  to  "kindle  the  flame  o{  devotion.  ^' 
There  is  little  indeed  to  move  the  popular  mind.in 
this  transcendentar  Theism  6t  Pantheism,  'and  its 
8uwes«  can  4)*nly  be  attributed*  lo  its  o£Pe);inga.($ver- 
sion  io  the  wrious  portion  of  the  Moskmcofninnnity, 
who  fail  to  find  re&t  in  the  dry'  and  -heartless  system  i 

of  the  JCoran.   S^fiiiS^m  hovever  contributes  its  share  I 

to  weaken  the  fanatical  dependence  u|)On  the  Koran, 
an4  this  is  especidly  tfae-case  among  the  higher  classes 
of  the.  Persian  Moslemin;  yet  the  leaven  is  not.  con- 
fined to  tKem,*  end  recent  computations  have  estimat-* 
ed  their  ri\imber  to  be.  ijot  less  than  SOOyOOO  souls. '-' 
21.  There, was  indeed  no  small  amount  of  reli* 
gious  dissension,  and- at  times,  cruel  persecution  be-* 
tween  the  various  conflieting  parties  In  the  Christian 
Church;  but  whilst  Ohristialiity  expelliedsor  recalled 
many  of  its  most  dangerous  sectsbyits  tnAerMtvita* 
lity.  and  power,  IslaoM^te,  destitute  of  po^rib  subdue 
heresies  in  -any  other  Way  ^  than  by  fire  and  sword,  j 

sought  only  to  maintain  its  warlike  character  in  its 

^'  Mrs.  Meer  Hass&n  aIiV  ObserTations  on  the  Mussulmans^  of  ! 

India,.  ILpu  24a,  .  .         ,  ' 

^^   Dr.  Pfi^fidej'  found  li  considerable  number  o£  Sv/is  arpong  the  | 

l(fwer  classes.    Sufi  Mir  Massum  AliShah  gathered  30,00(1  disciples  I 

in  Shiraz,  Maicolm  II   pag.  417.  and  his  follower,  Nur  Ali  Shah  I 

after  the  execution  of  his  master,  could  muster  in  1800,  double  that  ' 
number.                             x                       • 
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effbrts  to  suppress  them.  The  sects  too  getieralljr 
caught  up  the  spirit  of  the  parent  ci'eed  from  which 
they  sprang,  and  thus  it  was  natural  that  refigious 
wars,  nmtual  persecutions  and  attamptfrat  externum 
nation  were  the  necessary  result  of  Moslem  aectaria- 
nism.  As  long  as  the  KaJiphate  existed  in.  full  force, 
heresy  was  of  course  treated  as  it^  trjBuson.  The.most 
fatal  wouud  was  however  inflicted  *by  the  schisms  be- 
twe^id  ,the  /Sonntite.and  /S&nifi^p^ies,  which  to  this  day 
are  oppos.ed^tb  each  other  with  the  deadliest  aniiiiosity. 
The.«anhiYersafy  t)f  the  murder  ofHeaitein  is  sii^ient 
t<^  ittake  the  smouldering  fire  of  mutual  hatr^  burst 
forth  with  Tiridence.  T.be  Kal^>hs  of  Bagdad  eze- 
cutfed  thousands  of  Shiites;  and  declared  their  pro- 
perty, their  .wives  and  children  to  be  die  legal  pitey 
of  :(h.^' orthodox  faithful;>  and  evoR  the  fall  of  theKa- 
liphate  was  accelerated  by  these jdissensions«J^  When 
religious  wars  ptaetrated  the  Turkish  Empire  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  Selim  L'caused  a  -Mst  of  the  Shiites 
to  he  .executed*  by-  secret  agency  t  <aad  some  40,000 
of ^thettt  wete  slain  or  imprisoned;'^ 

.All  this- was. perfectly  consistent  with  th^  J^ts- 
htture  of  the.  Sonuites  against  the  Shiitea>*  the  £(\9- 
verities  which,  were,  severally  prefcHBed  iagainst  ido- 
laters apostates,  blasphemers  and-i)ifidels,  were  con- 
jointly enforced  against  them :  it  is  -deemed  more 
meritorious,  to  kill  one  Shiite  in  wart  than  seventy 
Ghriiitians  or  other  infidels,  and.  their  •  corpses 
are  denied  the  honour  of  burial.  '•     Even  ui  recent 

^*  Price'*  Moll.  History  H.  222.   M.  d'Ohaion  I.-*!*!?. 

^*   ^mi&cf'd  Ctl^dman.  9tti^.  U.  40l      ^*  M.  d'Ohsson  Ul.  236. 
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times  tli6  Soimite  tribe  Goektan,  was  excommunicated 
by  their 'brethren  for  acknowledging  a  Shiite  power  f 
Extermination  was  always  the.ntle  concerning  dissent, 
whenever,  it  was  practicable,  and  in  this,  the  sects 
themselves  were  m  nowise  behind  the  orthodox  com- 
munity. The  sect  of  the  Bargawata,  which  arose  in 
the  ninth  century  among  the  Berbers,  lasted  only  about 
a  century,  but  one  of  its  leaders  alone  destroyed  387 
towns,  the' inhabitants  of  which,  were  cut  to'pieces.^* 
The  AiErican,  AbdallahBeirTamurt,  founded  a  sect,  in 
1116,  which  was  less  distinguished  by  new  doctrines 
than  by  a  zeal  for  reforming  abuses;'*  and  it  is  re- 
lated of  this  strict  moralist,  who  severely  punished 
the .  most  trivial  transgression  of  the  precepts  6f  the 
Koran,  that  he  destroyed  sotfie  70,000  people,  by 
causing  them  to  be  precipitated  over*  a  rock.*^  Even 
as  late. as  the  year.  1625,  it  happened  that  a  Shiite, 
who  declined  to  abjure  his  religious  views,  was  impal- 
ed alive  in  Mecca.®*  It  would  not  be  difficuk  to  add 
other  facts,  but  these  may  suffice  to  show  the  general 
tendency  of  Moslem  sectarianism. 

22.  We  have  already  seen  how  far  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Koran  has  contributed  to  impress  the 
character  of  despotisni  upon  the  Mohammedan 
Governments ;  and  it  may  not  be  without  interest  to 
add  a  few  remarks  respecting  the  influence  of  that 

'^  Fraser's  Jourdey  into  Khorassan  I.  143. 

'^  Description  de.rAfrique,  Notices  et  extraits  XII.  578 — 591. 

^^   This  founder  of  the  sect  of  Mowaheddins,  completed  the  con- 
quest of  Mauritia  and  Spain. 

^^  Abttlfeda  lU.  405.     ^^  Bnrkhardt's  Trayels  in  Arabia  II.  12. 

U 
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creed  upon  the  history  of  Moslem  states,  and  the  fre- 
quent change  of  dynasties,  to  which  they  were  expos- 
ed. According  to  a  toadition  mentioned  by  Siuti,®* 
there  have  been  only  five  righteous  Kaliphs  among 
the  entire  number;  Abubeker,  Omar,  Othman,  Ali 
and  Abdelassis.  Movia  is  accused  of  having  introduced 
Pagan  usages,  ^^  his  son,  Jezid,  was  an  infidel  who 
neglected  the  religious  duties  belonging  to  his  office 
and  spent  his.  time  in  riotous  living.^*  Abdelmalek 
increased  the  hatred  which  already  rested  upon  his 
house,  by  avarice  iind  cruelty;  On^ar  Abdelassis  was 
poisoned  by  his  own  family,  on  suspicion  of  having 
favoured  theShiites;®*  and  the  extravagant  WalidIL 
was  deprived  of  his  throne  and  life  by  his  relation 
Jezid  IIL  Tha  rule  of  the  Abasaide  Kaliphs,  com- 
menced at  a  period  when  the  KaJiphate  was  already 
sunk  in  the  estimation  of  the  people,  by  the  godless 
and  tyrannical  rule  of  their  predecessors.;  and  their 
own  immorality,  tyranny  and  occasional  heterodoxy 
mainly  C9ntributed  to  destroy  whsi^tever  remained  of 
that  nimbus  of  sanctity,  which  once  surrounded  the 
KaUph,  as  vice-regent  and ''  shadow  of  God  upon  earth/* 
It  was.  therefore  only  natural,  that  the  provincesr  one 
by  one,  should  become  severed  from  the  overgrown 
body  of  the  colossalenfpire.  There  is,  however,  .nothing 
which  will  better  show  the  effects  of  Islamism  upon 

'^  History  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  pag.  309. 

*'  £bn  Hamsa,  Notices  et  extraits  IV.  pag.  703 

**   The  Medinites   declared   him  ttDWor>hy  of  the  Caliphate. 
Prioe*8  Moham.  History  I.  pag.  414. 

^^  Price's  Mohammedan  History  I.  pag.  526. 
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the  history  of  the  states  and  nilers^  placed  under 
its  immediate  protection  and  supervision,  than  the 
fact,  that  out  -of  fifty-nine  Kaliphs  who  ruled  in 
the  name  of  God  and  religion,  thirty-eight  died  by 
violent  means  ^  and  those  who  escaped  the  edge  of 
the  sword  died  of  hunger  or  poison.®*  In  the  year 
934  the  dignity  of  the  Kaliphate  had  sunk  to  such  a 
depth,  that  Kaliph  -Kahir,  who  had  been  degraded 
and  blinded,  was •  seen  eVery  Friday  for  the  space  of 
fifteen  years  begging  his  bread  at-the  enti:ance  of  the 
chief  mosqne'  of  his  capital? * ^ • 

Can  it  be  wondered  that  dynasties  founded  by 
blood  and  rapine  should  succeed  each  other  with 
unnatural  rapidity?  Copper-smiths  and  highway  rob- 
bers, camel-drivers  and  adventurers  were  €feen  to  raise 
themselves  to  be  founders  of  royal  houses.  ®®  That 
these  violent  changes  of  dynasties  are  attributable  to 
the  insufiicient  provision  of  th^  author  of  the  religion, 
relative  to  the  succession  of  power,  no  one  will^ieny: 
Mohammed  estaUished  a  politico-religious  system,  but 
neglected  to  make  the  most  necessary  arrangements 
as  to  itft  future  government.  The  instability  of  Mos- 
lem rule  has  been  pre-eminently  shown  in  the  history 
of  the  Persian  Empire.  In  the  space  of  900  years 
we  have  no  less'  than  fourteen  difierent  dynasties, 
which  rapidly  succeeded  each  other;  and  each  was  ac- 
companied with  the  most  startling  convulsions  of  the 

®*  In  many  cases,  thej  were  tmmured  alire  or  thrown  into 
ice-pits. 

^^  Elmakin  hist.  Saracen,  pag.  199.  Price*s  Mohammed.  Hist, 
n.  pag.  177. 

^^  Price's  Mohammedan  History  II.  pag.  231. 
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State.  The  fiict  that  in  the  Turkish  Empire  we  have 
the  same  dynasty  for  the  space  of  5 00  years,  has  been 
akeady  accounted  for,  by  the  religious  awe  with  which 
the  Sultan  was  regarded  as  the  last  heir  of  the  hea- 
ven-ordained Kaliphate-®* 

23*  Aisk  we  for  the  durable  effects  of  Islamism 
as  regards  the  civilisation  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  nations,  and  the  cultivation  of  literature,  science  and 
art,  it  is  only  what  we  might  naturally  expect  from 
such  a  religious  system.  Jt  may  be  >&irly  asserted 
that  the  chief  work  of  this  creed  was  pulling  down, 
rooting  up  and  destroying,  rather  than  planting  and 
building  up;  and  no  one  can  say  that  we  overstep  the 
limits  of  moderation  when  we  add,  that  it  has  de- 
stroyed more  in  eighty  short  yearjs,  than  its*  united 
efforts  could  rear  up  in  the  space  of  twelve  centuries. 
It  is  painful  to  read  some  elaborate  rehearsals  of  the 
great  things  which  mosl^tn  genius  is  said  to  have 
achieved;  but  it  ought  not  to  be  foi^otten  that  virgin 
soil  is  always  productive  for  a  seasqn,  till  the  in- 
herejat  vitality  be  exhausted*  •^  When  in  the  day  of 
visitation,  God  ploughed  up  thd  nations  by  the  Mos- 
lem -conquests ,  some  fruit  might  naturaUy  be  ex- 
pected to  follow;  but  natural  results  must  not  be 
confounded  with  grace  or  blessing  jrom  heaven.  As 
Islamism  had  no  inherent  vitality  of  its  own  to  sus- 

'*  The  Kaliphate  properly  speaking*  was  dissolyed  1285  when 
Mostassem  rarrender^d  himself  to  Hulagus;  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 
therefore  eould  only  be  nominal^  a  successor  to  the  ancient 
Kaliphsw 

*^  U  has  been  declared  by  agriculturists  that  eren  chaff  wiU 
grow  for  a  time  being  sown  in  the  field,  but'  that  it  soon  withers. 
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tain  the  growth,  thq  incidental  heneficial  effects  soon 
died  away.  We  would  ask  those  authors  who  write, 
as  if  they  were  almost  Mohammedans,  whether  it 
was  probable  that  the  Arabs,  being  an  energetic  and 
vigorous  people  j  could  be  expected  to  conquer  na- 
tions more  civilised  than  their  own,  without  acqui- 
ring accomplishments  unknown  in  their  native  de- 
serts? That  it  was  only  a  concussion  of  various 
nationalities  and  a  temporary  impulse  from  'without, 
which  prompted  the  cultivation  of  sciences  for  a 
period,  may  be  seen  from  the  fact,  that  the  Arabs 
live  At  this  day  in  the  most  perfect  simplicity, 
scorning  everything  which  is  not  in  accordance  with 
patriarchal  custom.   * 

In  proportion  ad  barriers  are  broken  down,  com- 
merce is  likely  to  be  extended  among  nations;  but 
we  do  not  observe  the  effects  of  any  specially  civilising 
influence,  when  we  see  their  wretched  boats  creeping 
along  the  coasts  inhabited  byMoslemia;^^  and  every 
one  acquainted  with  Mohammedan  trade  will  readily 
admit,  that  with  the -exception  of  a  few  articles  of 
traffic,  the  ihwe  trade  is  the  most  flourishing.  Yet, 
the  conquests  of  foreign  lands,  the  slave  trade ^  and 
the  rite  of  pilgrimage  could  not  fail  to  extend  the 
science  of  geography;®'  nor  is  it  just  to  disparage 
the  serrices  which  they  have  rendered  in'  this  re- 

*^  The  writer  has  but  too  liyelya  recollection  of  the  daja  when 
he  was  driyen  up  and  down  in  the  Red  Sea,  in  miserable  boats, 
manned  by  people  who  never  venture  to  lose  si^t  of  the  shore. 

*'  The  author  frequently  gleaned  most  interesting  facts  from 
slaves  and  pilgrims  from  the  interior  of  Africa. 
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spect.  • '  The  fine  arts  however,  are  utterly  neglected  l^ 
the  Arabs,  and  their  music  is  just  that  which  is  met 
with  among  Bvery  savage  tribe ;  to  assume ,  as  some 
have  done,  that  it  exerted  a  favourable  influence  upon 
Italian  musfc,  is  too  preposterous  to  deserve  a  refuta- 
tiom  As  regards  the  mathematicid  sciences  which 
were  not  neglected  in  better  days,  we  must  remember 
that  they  were  not  the  productions  of  the  native  mind, 
but  the  translations  of^  Archimedes  and  Ptoleluaeus 
on  the  one  hand,  andMarimis  of  Tyre  on  the  other,  •* 
We  must  not  forget  that  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Arabs  for  the  transmission  of  our  cyphers,  which 
superseded  the  l6ss  convenient  mode  of  arithpietical 
notation  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  in  use  among 
the  Greeks-  and  Hebrews;  but  as  some  ancient  in- 
scriptions found  on  stone  and  copper  in  Guzerat, 
contain  those  cyphers- or  hieroglyphics,  now  used  as 
our  figures  with  l|ut  little  variation ,  w6  cannot  ^^ell 
ascribe  thepr  invention  to  the  Arabs.  Among  the 
a/^^mc^'discoveries,  the  solution  of  equations  of  the 
second  degree,,  is  ascribed  to  Mohammed  £bn  M usa. 
The  astronomy  of  the  Arabs  was  derived  firom  foreign 
sources;**  they  have  however  the  merit,  characteristic 
of  their  ingenious  superstition,  of  perverting  the  S(5ience 
into  astrology.    The  only  science  of  which  the  Arabs 

*'  '  Abulfeda,  who  risited  England  in  the  14^  century,  in  his 
work  on  Geography ,  quotes  several  authors  in  order  to  illustrate 
his  explorations  of  th^  region  beyond  the  Oxus. 

**  Al  ^aaan  wrote  a  work  on  optical  science  and  ably  suc- 
ceeded Ptolemy  who  lived  1000  years  before  him. 

**  The  worship  and  study  of  the  heavenly  bodies  were  common 
in  the  south  of  Arabia;  both  were  imported  from  the  Babylonians. 
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can  claim  the  discovery- is  that  oiChemigtry^  which 
originated  in  their  alchemical  pursuits  to  discover  the 
philqsopher*s  stone.  ®^ 

The  translations  into  Arabic,  of  ^orks  on  history, 
medicine,  botany,  geometry,  algebra,  astronomy,  phi- 
losophy, jurisprudence,,  grammar,  logic  and  rhetoric 
were  so  imperfect,  that  they  oifly  obscured  the  sense 
of  th^ir  originals;*'  slavish  dependence  upon  foreign 
sources,  especially  on  the  only  half-understood  Greek 
classics,  'precluded  the  possibility  of  a  national 
hterature.  The  plurtial  benefit  derived  from  the 
classics «  was  confined  to  the  courjb  and  the  higher 
classes  of  society;  the  people  generally ^  contenting 
themselves  with  the  beauties  orpoetry  and  the^xtra- 
vagant  productions  of  romance,  to  enliven  the  dulne«s 
of  a  sterile  and  heartless  creed.  *^  The  pursuit  of 
knowledge  among  the /S^aracens  was«  stimulated  rather 
by  pedantic  eagerness  to  acquire  information.  fi*om 
foreign  literature ,  than  by  a  spirit  of  free ,  practical 
and  independent  inquiry;  hence  the  utter  decay  of 
those  institutions,- anciently  establishiBd  for  scientific 
and  theologijcal  education.  The  schools  and  Colleges 
in  the  metropolis  of  Islamism  are  mostly  extinct,  and 

•«  More  important  stiU  was  their  thirst  for  the  elixir  of  immor- 
tality, in  searching  for  which,  they  did  service 'to  Chemistry,  and 
good  was  hrpught  out  of  evil  and  superstition.  Medical  science 
was  only  a  species  of  magic. 

^'  Harun  el  Beschid  appointed  a  hody  of  learned  men  to  pro* 
cure  tEem.  i 

*^  The  public  schools  at  Bussora ,  Kufa,  Damascus  and  other  ! 

large  cities,  together  with  libraries ,  obserratories  aifd  laboratories, 
established  by  some  of  the  Kaliphs ,  form  but  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  usual  neglect  of  national  instruction. 
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ignorant  fanaticism  alon6  survives.**  In  Cairo,  the 
classical  se^t  of  moslem  learning,  each  mosque  had 
its  hospitium  and  library,  but  of  all  this  scarcely 
any  trace  is  left.  The  great  school  attached  to  the 
"Flower-mosque",  which  formerly  provided  Africa  and 
Syria  with  Ulemas,  numbered  formerly  1 200  students  ; 
but  now  for  many  years,  it  has  only  counted  500. 
Of  500  nK)sques  only  150  are  stiU  opened,  (he. re- 
mainder are  decayed;^  and  of  the  hundred  taosques 
of  Alexandria,  scarcely  fifty  continue  to  be' frequented: 
and  then  it  is  customary  almost  throughout  the  East 
for  hoys  only  to  study. 

24.  The  depopulation  and  devastation  of  the 
country  are  also  the  direful  effects  of  the  sway  of 
Islatnism.  The  neighbourhood  of  Aleppo,  as  late  as 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century*  could  number 
300  villages,  but  towards  the  end  of  it,  only  twelve 
remained !  ^  In  the  district  of  Mar  din  in  Mesopotamia, 
were  once  1600  viHages,  and  now  scarcely  500  are 
remaining. ''  Before  the  conquest  by  the  Moslem 
armies,  Cyprus  had  .1400  towns  and  villages,  but  in 
167.0  it  could  boast  of  only  700.*  No- better  was  the 
fate  of  the  island  of  Candiu,  where  at  this  moment  a 
fierce  excitement  of  the  Mohammedans  against  the 

»»  TraTclsofAliBey  18ia.  H.  136. 

^  Michaud  VI.  4.  7.  What  a  contrast  this  with  the  estimation, 
in  which  arts  and  sciences  were  held  bj  the  Romans !  ''Adolescen- 
tiam  alunt,  senectutemoblectant,  secundas  res  omant,  adrersis 
perAiginm  ac  solatium  praebent,  delectant  domi,  non  impedinnt 
foris-,  pernoctant  nobiscum,  peregrinantur,  nisticantor.**  Cic.  Orat. 
pro  Arch. 

'  Russel's  Histoi7  of  Aleppo  I.  339.         '  Niebuhr  11.  320. 

*  Rjcaat*8  State  of  the  Greek  Church  pag.  91. 
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Christians  is  raging.  Few  only  of  the  towns  and 
cities,  whieh  were  populous  and  flourishing  at  the 
time  of  the  Kaliphate,  are  now  existing ;  and  how  fear- 
fully Egypt  has  suffered  under  the  leaden  sceptre  of 
Islamism  since  its  first  conquest  hj  the  Saraqens^  is 
too  well  known  to  require  any.  comment.  *  Persia  is 
covered  with  ruins,  and  the  remaining  towns  are  in 
the  saddest  .condition;  even  Shitaz  and  Ispahan  pre- 
sent only,  the  skeleton  of  their  former  grandeus  and 
magnificence;  and  the  once  beautiful  and  fruitful 
province  of  Khorassan  is  reduced  to  utter  poverty, 
wearing  the  aspect  of  a  desert/  The  once  flourishing 
province  pi  the  Roman  Empire  of  North- Africa,  which 
even  in  the  days  of  the  Vandals  gloried  in  more  than 
400  Episcopal  sees,  is  reduced  to  misery  aud  decay. 
Lastly,  the  Turkish  Empire  is  br6ught  to  the  very 
verge  of  political  insolvency;  its  subjects  are  reduced 
to  the  most  despicable  condition,  and  the  provinces, 
son^e  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  are  depopulated  and  | 

left  in  an  uncultivated  state.  "^  j 

*  Before  the  Moslem  Uivasion,  the  Coptic  population  amounted 
to  6  millions,  but  according  to  modem  statistics,  the  Copiic  Chris- 
tians of  Egyp^t  including  probably  those  of  Abyssinia  ar^  put  down 

at  the  low  number  of  3,200,000,!   Dr.  Newman  says:  "I  might  call  j 

your  attention  to  particular  instances  of  such  atrocities,  such  as 
tkat  outrage  perpetrated  ^thin  the 'memory  of  many  of  us,  how  | 

on  the  insurrection  of  the  Greeks  at  Scio ,  their  barbarian  masters  j 

carried  fire  and  sword  throughout  the  flourishing  island,  till  it  was  ' 

left  a  desert,  ^hurrying  away  women  and  boys  to  an  infamous  cap- 
tivity,  and  murdering  youths  and  grown  men,  tUl,  out  of  r20,000 
souls  in  the  spring  time,  not  900  were  left  them  when  the  crops  were 
ripe  for  the  sicklef*  Lect.  on  the  Hist,  of  the  Turks  pag.  135. 136. 

*  Kinneir's  Memoir  of  the  Persian  Empire  1813.  pag.  117. 

'  The  Turkish  Empire  would  however  be  in  a  still  more  deplor-  j 
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Dissolution  and  decay  then  are  the  foot-prints  of 
the  religion  of  the  crescent;  but  test  the  philo*Mo- 
hammedan  latitudinarians  of  Europe  should  be  tempt- 
ed to  accuse  us  of  narrow-mindedness,  bigotry,  or 
ignorance  of  the  real  state  of  things,  we  insert  the 
testimony  of  a  Mgslem,  the  excellent  Historian  £bn 
Chaldun,  who  enlarges  upon  the  piteous  spectacle  of 
countries^  conquered  by  the  Saracens  r  ''The  cause  of 
it ,  he  adds ,  is  in  the  fierce  character  of  the  people, 
whose  yild  habits  are  as  much  a  part  of  their  nature 
and  inborn,  as  those  of  a  wild  beast;  and  such  innate 
propensities  are  adverse  to ,  and  destructive  of  civili* 
sation.  The  principal  feature  of  their  character  is  a 
love  of  change  and  revoluiiion»  one,  utterly  opposed  to 
that,  quiet  whicb  civilisation  requires.  Thek  instinct 
leads  to  plunder;  trade  only  prospers  beneath  the 
shadow,  of  lances ,  their  thirst  for  robbery  knows  no 
limits,  they  plunder  whatever  comes  within  their  reach. 
Meditating  only  how  they  may  possess  themselves 
of  the  substance  of  others,  they  desist  not  from  se- 
verities till  they  have  obtained  it;  fiscal  punishments 
are  invented  for  gain  and  as  a^  means  of  procuring 
money; 'vice  and  obscenities  therefore  are  not  sup- 
pressed but  rather  encouraged.  The  feet  of  the  sub- 
jects being*  thus  left  to  themselves,  niustbe  injurious 
to  mankind  and  destructive  to  civilisation..  Again, 
they  have  an  aversion  to  all  control,  few^  submitting 
themselves  .to*  the  conmiand  of  a  father  or  to  the 

able  condition  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  wholesome  influence  of 
European  diplomacy,  and  more  ospectallj  for  the  large  admixture 
of  a  Chriatian  population  among  its  snlgects. 
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brother  or  elder  of  their  tribe.  .  .  .  Look  only  at  the 
countries,  which' they  conquer  in,  the  name  of  the 
Kaliphs,  how  they  are  stripped  of  cultivation,  how 
the  inhabitants  are  plundered,  and  the  v^  soil  has 
been  entirely  changed.  Yemen  the  seat  of  their  power 
is  lying  waste  with  the  exception  of  certain  tracts, 
cultivated  by  the  Ansars ;  the  same  may  her  said  of 
the  Arabian  Irak.  The  cultivation  of  Persia  has  ceas- 
ed and  likewise  that  of  Syria.  The  African  desert 
and  Mauritisk  have  been  laid  waste ,  since  the  Beni 
Hilal  and  the  Beni  Selim.  settled  there;,  and  how 
the  country  between  Nigritia  and  the  Mediterranean 
was  formerly  inhabited,  may  be  seen  from  the  ruins 
of  buildings ,  and  the .  deserted  sites  of  villages  and 
towns."® 

Were  we  to  Collect  what  eyewitliesses  and  his- 
torians have  recorded*  of  the  immorality,  injustice, 
deceit,  oppression  and  cruelty  of  the  Moslem  com- 
munity, combining  it  with  a  religion  either  too  weak 
to  heal  the  evil  which  consunied  the  marrow  of  the 
nations,  or  too  aocommodating  to  the  vilest  passions 
of  man,  we  should  forni  a  picture^  the  ^contemplation 
of  which,  would  be  tf  uly  appalling.  The  consideration 
of  the  character  and  influence  of  Islamism  reminds 
us  of  the  vision  of  the  dry  bones,  and  when  here,  as 
there,  "the  question  is  asked:  ^Son  of  man  cofil  tJiese 
bones  Kve**?  we  also* can  only  reply,  in  the  words  of 
the  Prophet  Ezekiel:  ''O  Lord  thou  knowestT 

^  Quoted  in;  and  translated  from  von  Hammer's  LftndefVerwal- 
tong  unter  dem  Ciialifate.    1Q3S.  Berlin  pag.  62. 


PARTn. 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  ISLAMISM 
CONTRASTED. 


INTBODUCTION. 

All  false  creeds.,  of  comparativelj  modem  date, 
endeavour  to  show  that  they  are  connected  with  the 
beginning  of  time,  and  that  they  have  been  prepara- 
tively  introduced  in  by-gone  ages.  Nor  could  JtZomesm 
hope  .to  prosper  in  the  world  without  resorting  to  a 
similar  expedient;  it  was  therefore  convenient  and 
indeetd  necessary  forMohanunedtoresthisnew  creed 
upon  the  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensations,  and  to 
do  this  consistently,  he  was  compelled  to  admit  their 
divine  origin.^  As  the  Jewish  dispensation  was  of 
a  temporary  character  being  ^mpergeded  by  Chris- 
tianity, so  the  Christian  religion,. according  to  Mo- 
hammed, was  only  to  be  m  force  till  Islamism  should 
appear  to  supplant  it!  There  is  however  a  strange 
inconsistency  in  Mohanuned's   claim  to  succession, 

*-  mUer's  gesammelte  Schriften  Vol  L  pag.  350. 
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since  it  inToIyes  an  entire  change  and  abrogation,  of 
the  previous  dispensations..  The  ittunutability  of  Ju- 
daism and  Christianity  are  asserted  in  the  Koran,' 
yet  we- have  seen,  in  the  first  part  of  this  wojk,  that 
they  are  both  virtually  ignored  and  abolished.  The 
change  which  we  recognise  in  the  succession  of  the 
Christian  to  the  Jewish  dispensation,  is  analogoua  to 
that  which  takes  place  between,  the  laying  of  the 
foundation  of  a  building  and  its  completion.  The  Jew-* 
ish  Church  was  the  ground-work  of  that,  temple,  of 
which  Christ  is  the  ^head-stone  \^  .  If  chaage  there 
be,  it  is  this;  in  the  Old  Testan^nt  we  have  pro- 
phecy, in  the  New,  fulfilment.^  The  bud  gives  place 
to  the  blossom,  and  the  blossom  to  the  fi'uit.  We 
have -a  change,  but  only  such  as  God  had  promised 
and  foreshadowed.  Nothing  was  abrogated  by  the 
Gospel,  but  the  ritual  ordinances  and  the  ceremonial 
precepts,  which  being  of  a  typical  character,  were 
necessarily  transient.  *  Looking  Upon  the  whole  Mo- 

'  "Wherefore  he  £hou  orthodox,  and- set  thy  face  towards  the 
true  religion^  the  institution  of  God ,  to  which  he  hath  m^e  man- 
kind disposed;  iJuf  ^^^L^aJ  JuJlo  ^  th^te  is  no  change  in  what 
Allah  created."  Suf.  XXX.  30. 

'  ni^Jal^JJ  19?T^«$  K"**^*!  2ech.  IV.  7.  That  this  refers  to 
Christ  who  shall  huild  and  complete  the  temple ,  see  chap.  m.  8. 
and  VI.  12.  ttiy*]  bsvj-nfij  nj^^  ^ttttj  nig^  »-N-nj?n 

*  'Ovx  tk'&ov  mtoKikrcu  tov  rofior  ij  tovg  nqoqsfitaq '  o^Aor  nXi^ 
QoSacu.  Matt.  Y.  17.  Stoor  ifl  bad  alte  ^eflament  in  bet  QinfftH  M 
^ctUbef^luffcd  ttub  bet  It^atfac^e  bet  Offrnbantng  mit  trm  neucn  etned, 
ahtx  niift  einetlei,  fonbcni  birfed  m^U  ft^  ^u  jencm  tote  bic  93oUcnbitng 
|«r  SSotbcreiiung,  ioie  bie  (Sittf^r^fnng  ^ttf  ^t^^tintun^,  )pte  bad  Un^ 
mittcIBare  jum  flRtttrlbaren.  91t^(^. 

'  "Abrogatae  stmt  leges  eeremoniales,  ezhihitio  Messia,  et  for- 
tMeSf  suhlata  politia  judaica ;  moraHs  non  item.  Lex  moralis  Mosaica 
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saic  constitution  with  its  personal  and  impersonal 
typest  and  with  its  figurative  ceremonial,  we  find^rery- 
where  *"a  shadow  of  things  to  come;*  the  body  of 
which  was  Christ.  *  Every-  single  hieroglyphic  figure 
h^d  its  meaning;  every  historic  character,  event,  and 
cir-cumstance ,  down  to  the  very  items  of  the  drapery 
and  the  ornaments  ctf  the  temple,  so  minutely  recorded, 
were  divinely  chosen  symhols  for  conveying  truths  of 
lasting  interest  to  the  whole  human  race.*  Whilst 
we  recognise  unity  of  purpose  and  harmony  of  design 
in  both  dispensations  of  the  Bible,  ^  in  Islamism,  we 
find  a  crded,  which  is  radically  different  from  the  Old 
and  directly  opposed  to  the  New  Testament.  If  the 
Koran  had  merely  abrogated  a  few  ceremonial  obser- 
vances of  the  Christian  religion,  and  if  this  abrogation 
had  been  predicted  in  the  Gospel,  as  an  event  which 
would  take  place  in  a  succeeding  dispensation,  then, 
there  might  have  been  less  cause  to  dispute  the  claims 
of  Islamism.  But  unhappily  for  the  creed  of  Moham- 
med, we  have  nothing  typical  in  the  -Gospel.  There 
is  no  shadow  in  Christianity  for  the  substance  and 
body'  of  which;  we  might  have  to  look  in  a  subsequent 
dispensation.     On  the  contrary,  our  expectation  is 

seu  Decalogi  eadem  est  cum  lege  Christis  tUam  enim  a  Pharisaids 
comiptelis  purgayit  et  rectius  declarayit^  non  precepta  mpralia  plane 
nora  dedit  fidelibiM."  Baier.  Compare  also  Article  Yll,  "Of  the 
Old  Testament." 

^  "Theologia  tjpica,  quae  ibturordra  praedictionem,ex  inten- 
tione  Dei  sub  rebus,  personis  factisque  latentum  inV.  T.  scrutatur 
et  explicat.  Typus,  onttt,  vnodeiyftcc,  est  adumbratio,  praefiguratio, 
praesignatio."   Carpoviu^. 

^  NoTum  Testamentum  in  yetere  latet  (yelatum  est)  retus  in 
Boyo  patet  (reyelatum  est).   Augustine. 
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from  heayen,  "from  whence  also  we  look  for  the  Sa- 
viour T  being  taught  "fo  wai£^  for  Him  from  heaven. 
Instead  therefore  of  having  the  fulfilment  of  type 
or  promise  in  Islamism,  the  most  essential  truths  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  are  denied  and  rejected. 
To  assume  that  God*  is  the  author  of  Islamism,  is  to 
assume  th^t  He  decreed  yesterday,-  what  to-day  He 
abolishes;  that  He*  established  the  old  aud  new  dis- 
pensation, but,  that  after  more  mature  consideration, 
He  determined  to  give  the  world  a  better  religion; 
that  His  legislation  for  mankind  was  imperfac^,  since 
He  found  it  necessary  to  revoke  what  He  before  had 
solemnly  ordained.  That  after  the  Gospel  Was  preached 
and  attested  by  signs  and  wonders,  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  according  to  God's  will  and  command, ' 
this  very  Gospel  was  recalled  and  God  promulgates 
through  a  certain  Mohammed  of  Mecca,  doctrines 
and  laws  directly  opposed  to  it;  and  this  changeable- 
ness  of  mind  and  purpose  is  to  be  proclaimed ,  if  we 
may  believe  the  Koran,  not  only  to  mankind  but  even 
to  demons!^  If  this  principle  of  succession  or  rather 
abrogation  be  defended,  as  it  is,  on  the  ground  of 
Christianity  becoming  unsound;  we  reply,  that  a 
distemper  in  die  body  or  a  disorder  in  any  of  its 
members  does 'not  of  necessity  prove  fatal  to  existence. 

•  TIoQev^eneg  iig  toy  Koofiov  anarra,  no  exception  being 
made:  xriQv^ats  to  ivayyikioy  nacr^  t§  mtofi.  Mark.  XVI.  15.  That 
the  Kfj^yfia  penetrated  Arabia ,  is  proved  by  tke  existence  of  an 
Arabian  Church  prior  to  Mohanimed. 

Laa  bLS  Uiu««    Sur.  XXXa.  l.  see  also  XLVI.  80.  31. 
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Neither  the  moral  corruption  of  the  Christians  at  the 
period  of  the  rise  of  Islamism,  nor  the  heresies  which 
then  infected  the  Ghuroh,  could  make  the  abrogation 
of  the  Christian  religion  requisite.  It  was  foretold 
by  Christ  Himself,  that  there  would  be  a  mixture  of 
good  ind  evil  within  the  Church,  to  the  end  of  time; 
and  that  heresies  would  spring  up,  was  predicted  hj 
Xhe  Apostles.  *^'  • 

.The  chief  charge,  brought  by  Mohammed  against 
JeWs  and  Christians,  as  the  Representatives  pf  their 
respective  dispensations ,  and  for  the  sak6  of  which, 
both  were  to  be  superseded,  was  that  of  corrupting 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  *  *  That  Christians 
had  altered  the  New  Testament,  Mohammedans  pro- 
fess to  prove  from  their  holding  the  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  and  the  Divinity  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
but  most  of  all  from  their  rejection  of  Mohammed, 
though'  required  by  the  supposed  original  Gospels, 
to  receive  him.  In  ord^r  to  justify  their  alleged  errors 
and  their  rejection  of  Mohammed,  the  Christians  are 
accused  of  .having  expunged  from  their  Scriptures 
all  that  related  to  the  prophet ,  and  of  having  made 
such  additions,  as  they  deemed  necessary.  This  ob- 
jection, is  constantly  urged  in  religious  disputations, 
and  naturally  falls  first  in  our  way  when  about  to 

*»  Matt.  Xm.  24—30.  47—60.  XXTV.  5.  11.24.  Act  XX. 
29.  30.    2  Pet.  I.  1, 

^*  The  suppression  of  Scripture  passages ,  which  were  fay^ur- 
able  to  the  cause  of  Mohammed ,  and  the  crime  of  eorrupting  them, 
are  frequently  censured  in  the  Koran.  Sur.  II.  73.  also  176 — 178. 
ni.  ISff.  V.  17.  where  it  is  fully  stated  that  they  "knowingly  hide 
or  conceal  certain  passages;**  "perrert  or  dislocate  the  words  out  of 
their  places,**  and  corrupt  the  "signs  of  God  for  yile  gain." 
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compare  Islamism  with  Christianity.  It  must  there- 
fore be  our  first  care  to-examine,  whether  there  b« 
any  ground  foi  so  ^q.ve  a  charge  as  that  made  hy 
Mehammed«  and  whether  we  can  satisfactorily  prove 
the  integrity  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  for  so  long  as 
the  Bible  lies  under  any  such  suspicion,  we  are  de-» 
prived  of  our*  best  and  most  valuable  weapon. .  The 
Jews  being  firsts  accused  of  having  corrupted  tlie  Old 
Testament  Scriptures,  we  sh^l  in  thelQe^t  chapter 
endeavour  to  substantiate  the  integrity  of  thatportion 
of  the  Bible,  Vhich  for  sg  long  a  period  was  enti:udted 
to  their  guardianship. 


CHAI>TEE  I. 

•    INTEGRITY  OF  TrfE  GLB  TESTAMENT. 

**  Verily  I  say  unto  yoU,  Till  heayen  and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one 

tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law  till  all  b^  falfilltfd.    And  it 

is  easier  for  heaven  and  earth  to  pass,  thfin  one  tittle  of  the  law  to 

fail."  Matt.  V.  18.  Lu.  XVI.  17.' 

1.  That  we  may  prove  to  better  advantage  the 
integrity  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  introduce  some  items  respecting  the  history  of 
that  part  <Jf  the  Bible..^*  -It  is  generally  known  as 
"the  Scripture,'**  "the  Old  Testament,"  "the  book  of 
the  covenant/'  or  simply  'Hhe  Law,"*?-*— the  latter 

^'  The  eptire  Bihie ,  so  tbitsed  since  Chiysostom :  ra  pipXia  sc. 
^Bia;  librixaf'  i^ojiii^.  Cfarjsost.  in  Suic.  thes,  eccles.  pag.  696. 
Also  U{>a  YQaqij;  afCa  YQaqij;  ^etm  ^Qaijfi^,  uid  Bibliotheea  saneta, 
Isidor.*  Grig.  cap.  IV.  pagr.  3. 

^'  3^^,  Chald.  nnr^n,  K?73„  V  1^^9V  ^  P«^  ^-  20;  ai  fQuqal 

Y 
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being  the  standing  name  in  tbe  Koran.  •  After  the 
Chorch  had  been  without  ^riptures  fdr  more  than 
two  thousand  years,  and  when  the  wofd  of  God.could 
no  longer  -be  orally  trangmitted  with  isafety,  Moses 
wrote  the  Pelitateuch,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation 
of  that  series  of  holy  books  which  Malachi  concluded 
in  \he  ySAr  B.  C*  397. — This  ccJlection.  of  holy 
Scripture's  is  divided  into  the  I^w,  the  Prophets  and 
the  Psalrii^.  ^^ 

The  Law  ccMnpri^ed  the  five,  hooks  of  Moses,  and 
admitted  of  no  other  division."  The  Prophets  were 
divided  into  "the  former'*  and  "the  latter  Prophets;*' 
among  the  "former  Prophets'* .  were  reckoned  the 
book  of  Joshua  and  of  Judges,  the  books  of  SamUel, 
and  of  the  Kings.  "The. latter  Prophets"  are  the 
Prophets  properly  so  called,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Eze- 
kiel  and  the  twelve  minor  Prophets.**  Amongst  the 
Psalms  or  "otter  holy  writings"  are  understood  all 
the  rest  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  including  also  Daniel, 
whom  the  Christians,  according  to  the  Septuagint, 
count  with  the  Prophets,  there  being  a  cou/siderable 
difference  as  to  the  order  in  which  these  books  are 
made  to  follow  each  other,  with  the  Jews ^  the  Sep- 

Matt.  XXn.  29;  tjn^n  "^^i;^,  ygaq^l  djitxi  Rom.  I.  2;  U^  ygafi- 
fiata  2  Tim.  III.  iS-  ^X'^r,  Sanhed;  foL  91.  col.  i.  i  vOfios,  John 
XIT.  34;  n^-:^n  nf  5,  pifiXiot  Sca^arj^  Exod.  XXIV.  7;  ^'retiis  Tet- 
tamentum"  sinee  the  third  century;  7)  necXaia  (ka^iiXji  2  Cor.  HI.  14. 

^^  Obr  Lord's  diyisron :  6  rofiog  McjcrioSs^  61  nQO(f^ijr€u  nal  6t 
^aXfiol  Luke  XXIV.  44.  Or  1.  nnin,  .2.  D-fiJ-qjJ.  8.  0*^4^3.,. y^a- 
g^era,  uyi6yp(xljpd^  \pakfjioly  al^:  xal  ra  akka  fii^kia.  ^. 

.»»   CD-5:nrj6|  to-'fijr^^  so-called  in  contradistinction  to  tsr^'^^a 
D'*5ltiK'^  prhres  and  potUriiJTts^ 
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tuagint,  and  the  Fathers  of  the  Church.**  Again, 
from  the  fact  of  our  I^ord  speaking  i)f  the.  "Psalms," 
as  the  "third  division  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  would 
appear  that  the  book^'ofPi^alms  stood  fiivst  on*  the  list 
of  that  divisien*  ^nd  thus  gave  its  name  to  all  .the  re* 
maining  books",  or  Hagiographa,  as  this  section  of 
the  "sacred  imtings"  has  been  called;  just  as  we 
speak  of  the  whole  of  thej^ew  Testament,  jas  "the 
Gospel,"  because  the  portion  so  called  stands  first.*' 
Others  think  that  our  Lord  made  Ma  of  the~  title  of 
"the 'Psalms"  to  signify  the  entire  division. of  the 
Hagiographa,  not  so  much -on  account  of  its  standing 
first  on  the  list,  as  because  of  the  poetical  charaoter, 
which  distinguishes  the  greater  part  of  this  cks^  of 
writings.*®  Both  Josephus  and  Philo  speak  of  the 
Hagiographa  as  containing  chiefly  hymns  and  praises 
toGod.*^  ^  '     '        '    .      ' 

*•  The  Talmud  thu»r  "Ordo  Prophetarum :  Josma  et  Judices, 
Samuel  et  Reges ,  Jeremia  e^  Ezechiel ,  Jcsaj^  et  dUodeeira  Pro- 
phetae/*^Baba  Bathra  f.  14«.cap.-2.  The  cau$e  is  thus  stated:  "Cum 
libii  Regfum  ISmantur  *  i^  deBolatione ,  et  Jeremias  tbtu^  rersetur  in 
desolatiope,  £zQchiel  rero  incipiat  in  de.solatione  el  finiat  in  cofisola- 
tione,  et  Jes&ias  totus  retsetOT  in  consolatione,  copularexunt  desola- 
tio&emfeum  desoH^tione,  et  consolationem  cum  consolation^."  J.  6/ 
CaVpzov.  Izftroductio  ad  libros  can*  III.  88.     '  *    . 

*^  The  Talmud,  with  t\\ff  exception  of  Ruth,  places  them  thus-: 
•'Ordo  Hagi<$gri^>honim:  Ruth,  Psalmi  et  Hibb  et  Proyerbia,  et  Co- 
heleth,  Canticum  et  Threni,  Daniel  et  Esther  et  Chronica."  Baba 
Bathra  f.  14.  cap.  2. 

^^  Josephus  speaks  of  them  as  cont«)Qing  vfitov^  iig  ro^.^eoV. 
Joseph,  coat..  Ap.  §»  23. 

*^  Mrjdh  iianofii^orres ,  fitj  jroror;  firj^xiTiov.  fjtrjdiu  fcSf  Sk- 
X(OP  OGK  7CQf)g  t&s  totf  (ToipLwtOQ  jiQiitt^  mciyxwic,  akkayofiovis  xal 
Xoyiu  dBamaditra  "dia-itQoqiritiSy  xal  vpivov^iiiflxu  alXa  oU 
inujxrifiri  xal  ivaefi^ia  aviav^ovtai  r.ai  r^etovitca.  Philo  de  vita 
contemplat.  §.  13.  p.  893  ed.  Frcil 
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As  the  Psalms  stood  ^r^  on  the  .list  of  the  third 
division  ef  the  Old  Testatiienti  so  the  oookof  Chro- 
nicles appears  to  have  stood  Ucst  among  the  Hagio- 
grapha;  that  thi^  bookolosed  this-division,  and  hence 
the  entire  Old  Testament,  is  evident  from  oUr  Saviour^s 
words,  in  which  He  sums  up  the  bloodshedding  of 
martyr-prophets  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  to 
the  last  Tnartyrdom  recorded  in  the  Canonical  books 
of  the  Jews ,  viz.  "from  the  blood  of  Abel  untO  the 
blood  of  Zacharias,  which  {)erished  betweeii  the- altar 
and  the  temple."  *® . 

2.-  The  enumeration  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament has  been  variously  made  out ;  i^e'  mention 
this,  lest  the  Mohammedans  should  rush  tp  the  con- 
clusion., that  there  is  either  confusion  or  uncertainty 
respecting^  the  real  number  of  the  canonical  books. 
Jasephus,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  fir;8t  cata- 
logue of  these  writings,  with  a  view  evidently,  of  ma- 
king their  number  correspond  ivith  that  of  the  letters 
in  the  Hebrew  alphabet**  reduces  them  to  twenty-two 
combining  the  books  of  Ruth  and  the  Judges  into 
one,,  as  also  Jeremiah  and  the  Lamentations,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Septuagint.  **  Jf  however  the  five  books 
of  Moses  be  counted  separately,,  as  they  are  by  Jo- 

^«  Luke  XI.  60.  51.   Matt.  XXIII.  35.   2  Chron,  XXTV.  20. 

ftaqadiSoamv  y  6vq  xal  eixooi,  oaog  6  a(H^fios  fm  VOQ*  avtolg 
aroix^W  j?(7TiV.  Origen.  Euaeb.  H.  E.  VI.  25.  .. 

**  'Ov  yccQ  fAvgtudei  fii^X£<or  ^id  niiy\^iatTv,  afJvpLipWQir  nal 
fiaj^o^ilfwv'  dvo  de  uvvlt  Ti^iog  totg  iCxx)(n  (iifikta^  rov  nanhq 
txopta  XQoifov  tf;p  (X9(tyQaqf;v,  tu  datataig  ^Bm  TitnuTtevfiha. 
Joseph,  coiltra  Apion.  lib.  I.  cap.  8. 
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sephus,  the  rest  may  jqstly  be  ooUHted  singly;  this 
being  done, in.  the  Bibles  of  the  present  day,  -the 
nuifiber  aqi^unt^  to  thirty-nine  books. 

•  The  question  ilow  arises,  when  do  we  hear  of 
their  being  collected  together  in  the  form  in  which 
we  now  possess  them^  We  find  the  entire  Old  Tes- 
tament deposited  in  the  temple  immediately  after 
the  Jewish  captivity. ^'  Again,  aib  the  time  when  the 
prologue  was  written  to  theappcryphal book  of Sirach 
oi;  Eeclesiasticus ,  which  was  about  130  years  B.  C. 
the  collection  of  this  canonical*  books  had  been*  ac- 
complished.-^ 

Josephns,  bora  37. 3.  C.  quotes  not  only  nearly 
all  the  books,  but  gives  a  detailed  account  of  their 
names  and  number.  He  informs  us  that  the  above- 
mentioned  twenty-two  backs  of  the  Old  Testament 
were  completed  in  the  days  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus, 
king  of  Persia,  who  in  his  twentieth  year  had  com- 
missioned Nehemiah  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 
Five  of  the  books,  were  written  by  Moses ;  thirteen 
viz.  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Ruth,  Samuel,  Eangs; .  Chro- 
nicles, Ezra  and  Nehenjiah,  Estherv  tsaiah,  Jeremiah 
and  Lamentations,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  the  twelve  minor 
Prophets  and  Job,  were  added  to*  the' Pentateuch 
during  the  interval  between  Moses  and  Artaxerxes. 

'*  Joseph.  Antiquit.  V.l.  l7.  de  bello  Jild.  VH.  8.  i;  traces  of 
thaJiolj  Scriptures  beings  pieserred  in.  the  sanetuliry  before  the  I 

CaptiyHj  I'Sam.  X.  23.  I)eut.  XXZI.  26^.  ! 

'*   The  books  were  collected  hy  Ezra  and  the  other  members  of  I 

ihe  syna^ga  nMgna\   n^^'ljn.MJJ^,  (7Vj««y<w/^   yQUfxficetifay,   in  ' 

1  MaooL  VH  12 1  but  the  conclusion  of  the  canon  is  said  to  hare 
been  effected  under  Simon  the  Just.  B.  C.  292. 
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JodephiM  partiealarly  mientions  that  the  ether  four 
Vooks  were  Hymns.,  bmng  the  Psahns  prbper;  Pro- 
yerbs,  Ecclesiastes  and  Caijticles/  f^rom  Arta^erxes 
to  hk  own  daj,  he  adds,  that  some  others  had  been 
written,  but  .that  they  were  not  worthy  of  the  ^tfme 
faith  as'fte  preceding,,  not  containing  the  same  teach^ 
ing  as-  the  prophetical  book$^  **    '  .       • 

3«  The  above  twenty-two  canonical  books  of  the 
Jewish  Church,  of  which  Josephus  wpote ,  were  the 
same  in  the  daysof  ChriiSt,  as  they  were  at  the*  time 
of  Jo6ephnSi  •  Qur  Lord  and  his  Apostles  iully  ae-^ 
knowledged  the  integrity  and  completeness  of  the  ca- 
nonical books  in  the  t)eginning  of  our  erar  and  from 
that  period,  the  Christians  had  an  eqiral  interest  in 
watching  over  the  Old  Testament,  having  received 
it  as  the  foundation  of  their  faith.  They  read  these 
books  m  thek  Churches  from  the  very  earliest  times 
and  their  guardianship  thos  became  divided  between 
two  rival  parties.^*     The  Law,   the  Prophets  and 

^'  After  shying  the  Jews  had  only  22  dirine  books,  he-prooeeds 
**Kcu  tovrtot  nitf-B  fu-p  iau  w  Ma^voio>c  «  tovg  re  fOfiov^  ^^^ 
cx^tf  xal  T^T  t^s  dtd^QDTioyonas  naQadomv^.^iiQi  ifJQ  wvtov  taXet" 
rijs'  ovTog  ^  ;|f^Vog-a7roXe//r«i  tQ^aytktoDf  iXiytiP  ^rcSf.  ^Ano  ii  rfjs 
M(o^ia>g  tekBiTTJg  pLtxji^  rtjs  ^i^aidg^ov  rov'inBTu  ^BQ^'IJtQooh 
fiamXifog  igrfj^  (reign  not  beginning)  6i  fuia  Mwvoijf  TgQoqrjnu 
^a  xcct*cnnov$  nQax^ina  avtijQcc^CLP  if  rgial  nal  Sej^a  piftkiotg 
lii  di  Xoinal  tiaaagBg  vfitovg  ^ig-rav  ^eoPi  nal  ropg  av^(}^noie 
inodvxag  roH  fiiov' neinexovaiv.  Uno  d$  ^Jgra^egtov  piixSixov 
WX&  rmJxg  T^P.ov  yejf^mcu  uh  Sxaarct'  niauiog  -di  jivx  optoiag 
fj^iix>74u  totg  it^  ^ivjtfff,  dia  to  pi^  ytpia&sn  rjjf  tiSif  nQoqijrw 
uKQ'fi^  dca^oTj^r.  /ffjXoT  d*  hilv  igyio,  fuSg  ^fieig  toTg  Woi^  J9^t*' 
jturai  mntarwHapiBv"  Joseph,  contra  Apion.  Ijib.  I.  cap.  8^ 

*•  Tf^  g^egofiipw  ygaqxSf  ncd  iv  naacug  ixrArjaicus'  ^eov 
nemarBVfiiTtov  itfat  ^eifov  ivx  Sii  ifidot'oi  ng  XiviOP  n^Hatoyiv- 
TfjfAa  /i«7  tof  Ma>va«<»$  1 04109 ,  digtxgxjtp  di  to  EvccjyUiov. 
Affira  yicQ  tovg  nanag  tiSf  nQO^ijtfS'P  HccQnov^,  to5?  fiixQ^  '^^^ 
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the  Psalms  or^agiograplIa,  were  consideFed  one  aad 
the  same  Holy  Soripture,  haviag  the  same  authority 
and  demanding,  the  same  faith.  ^^  As  howevejr  the 
Septuagint  was. used. in  the  Churches,  ^,nd  as  that 
translation  of  the  Ojd  Testament  contained  the  apor 
cryphal  books,  these  wer§  read  -together  with  the  ca- 
nonical ScriptOres^  ''for  examj^e  of  l^e  and  instruction 
of  manners,  without  applying  them  to  establish. any 
doctrine."^*  We  tere  have  the  key  .to  the  reading 
of  the  apocryphal  bool^s  in^Churches';  but  to  prevent 
th^m  gaihiilg  authority^  as  this  seemed  tobethacase 
in  {he  Latin  Church.,  and  jimongst  the  ignorant  in 
the  Cast,  fresh  catalogues  .of  the  canonical  books  were 
from  time  to  thne  issued.  The  first  af  these  Christian 
catalogues  of  Jewish  books  was  compiled  by  Melito 
of  Sardeg,  who  died  A.  D.  171.  In  his  epistle  to 
a  certain  Onesimus ,  w:ho  had  made  inquiries  of  him 
respecting  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  Melito 
oflfers  to  give  the  names,  the  exact  nuniber,  and  the 
order  in  which  the  books  follow  eaoh  other.  We  have 
in  his  enumeration*^  all  fhe  books  of  the  Jewish  Ca- 

xvqIov  Irjaovj  g  tiXetog  f^Xacrrr^ac  koyog.  ^Ofigen.  Coiflm.  in  Joh. 
torn.  I.  §.  4.  Opp.  lY. '4.  Cont.  Gels;  m.  45.  0pp.  476.  on  fiovlB- 
tai  fifiS^  sT-ycu  (to^ovg  6  ioyog ,  deiKt&op  nal  dno  r^9  nrxkaimp 
}^al  lovdaiKfOP  yganfidrioifi  ^  otq^  y.ai  '^n^tg  j^fiB'da,  opx 
rrnof  de  xctl  ano  twv  fiara-^ov  ^Irjaovf  ygaq  ivtayj  xal  iv  xaig 
ixKktjatcus'^eiiOP  ifpm  mmatevfiipoDif. 

^^  Clemens  St/oiQ.  in.  p.  455 :  Nofjiog  te  o^gv"  xal  irgo(ffitcu 
avr  xal.T<o-^t/a//eAia}  if  opoiiCfti  Xgiarov  iig  yuav  avnxydnai  yioS- 
aiy,  Irenaeus  adds:  Cvjn  itaque. \)nivexsae  Scriprturae,  ^t'Prophetiae 
et^Tangelia,  in  aperto/sint,  etc."  Iren.  nV27.  2; 

^^  "Libros.  legft  jquidam  Ecclesia,  sed  inter  canodtbas  Scr^fTtufas 
non  recepit.."   Hieronj.  praef.  m  libroe  Salomonis.  ,  .  . 

'*  ^Avtk^m  ovr  dig  Tfjf  dTaxoXrjp,  xcu  ioDg-^ov  tonov  yivofiafog 
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non  with  the  exception  of  Nebemiah  and  Esther, 
which  were  sometimes  coQsidered  to  form  an  integral 
part  of  the  book  of  Chronicles. '®  As  Melito  imder- 
took  a  journey  to  Palestine  in  order  to  ascertam  the 
correct*  number  of  bboks/  his  catalogue  is  endowed 
with  special  authority.  A  similar  catalogue  from 
Ovigen^  who  died  A.  D.  254,  is  stiD  extant,  it  gives 
a  double  list  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  name/s  of  the 
two  and  twenty^  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.** At  the  Counoil  of  Laodicea  held  beti^een 
360 — 364  an  other  list  was  set  forth,  which  entirely 
agrees  with  those  which  preceded-  or  followed  with 
this  exception  only,  that  it  admits,  JSarticA,  likethe  ca- 
talogue of  Origen,  among  the  canonical  books."  Some 
time  later,  Cyril,  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  issued 
another  index  of  the  canonical  writings  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which,  omitting  Baruch,  numbered  twenty* 
two  books.*'     The  catalogue  of  Athanasius  agrees 

hda  iraiqixdri  xai  ingax&f »  nal  cnt^^fS^  fna^if  tit  t^s  nakatag 
dia&^j}^  ^i^^ia,  vnorai^ag i/te^^a  aoi'  ifiati  >c5:  otofiata'  Mow- 
aaoiff  nifre'  FeVw*?, 'Ecodoff,  Aiviuxof,  ^Jgi^fMol,  /l^iTByoffopCiof' 
^Ir/oovs  iVicvijf,  Ko'tal,  *roi&,  BoecnkBifiSif  tiaqa^fXt  I  tayaXeutofiitior 
dvo'  'V^uXfidSv  da^td,  So\ofiwog  ria^Oiuiai ,  ri  xcj  Xoqput,  %x- 
ffXtniaatriQ,  u(jfiu  ttOjuaTooi',  7<»/3'  tT(jQcprjoSf^JtIautbv,  hgeutov, 
xm  diodfna  h  pLOfo(ii^X(D,  Jatt^X.ieitntTik,  Eadgas'  i^  Av  xal 
tits  ikkoyicg  inoiiqaapitVj  ug  «!  fiipkla  disX^p,  Euseb.  H.  £.  IV.  26. 

>^  Eichhorn  Einleit.  in  das  Alt.  Test  I.  §.52.  Ewald  I.  242. 

**  £u8eb.  H.  £.  VI.  25.  See  Lehrbuch  ddr  historiftch-kritisclien 
Einleitang  in  das  AlteTest.  tod  de  W.ette  pag.*$7.  38. 

*'  The  catalogile'  is  iBireduced  with  these  words:  ^Ou'qv  SbX 
IdiantKOVQ  ^gcXfidvg  Xiytadoi  h  rjf  hoihiaCa,  6v6l  dkavofiOta  jSi- 
pXia^  Uka  fiira  ta  xavonxii,  tiJQ  nairfjs  xal  ncAaws  dtadijKrig. 
ConDfl.  Laodic.  Cant.  59.  *    *      ' 

••  Cyril.  Hierosol.  Cateches.  IV.  33—36.  pag.  67—69. 
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with  that  of  C^rfl,  with  this  difference  only;  that  it 
counts  the  hoqk  of  Ruth  separately  and  places  the 
hook  of  Esther 'amongst  the  apqcryphal  boots.** 

To  EpipKaniu^  we  are  likewise  indebted  for.  an 
enumeration  of  the.  canonicad  books  r  who,  after  men- 
tioning the  twenty-two  books  of  the  Old  Testamont 
and  the  principle  of  their  computation,  adds  a. very 
brief  and  simple  catalogue,  in  which  we  recognise 'the 
identical  names',  number,  and  order  of  arrangement, 
which  we  find  in  all  the  preceding  lists. '^  Thus  the 
<:atalogues  of  the  fourth  century  show  not  onfy  that 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  were  read^  and 
believed  as  the  "^fountains  of  salvation,''  but  that  they 
were  ecclesiastically  established  under  the  term  of 
canonical  books.'* 

4.  We  enter  upon  these  details  with  a  view  to 
prove,  that  no  books  wer^  lost,  and  none  were  added 
since  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament  was  closed. 
We  have  the  same  number  of  Scriptures,  with  the 
same  names,  arranged  in  the  same  order.     When 

'*  Athan.  epifit.  festalls  Op.  I.  pag.  961.  Edit.  Bened.       * 

ri  rov  ^leaov  to'v  Naiij,  r  tov  7q>/J  — 17  rtSf  Kmrn^ — 17  riy,* *Povd^ 

—  TO  \tf'aXtii{fi09 — tj  KO(orti't(Sy  IlaQaXeinofia'PtBP — Ila^X.  d«v- 
reQa-^BaaiXeidjif  n^drri,  B  dev^iga,  B.tQCtyi,  B,  lardyrti'  ^ 
nvcQoifiKSy — 6  sKiiXtaiaat^g  —  to  '^a^a  tfSp  uGfjtateav — to  Jodfy.a* 
flr^og^oT— 'Himfov — '/ejpeji/A)v  *— 7efe««A.  — r  1)  rtv^Endqa  nQfotri 

—  devtiga^  17  tijg  ^Ea&fjQ,  Epiphanius  de  mens,  et  pond,  a  22.  23. 
Op.  n.  180.     •  . 

.  '*  This  18  8hQ.wn  by  the  t^jrma ,  fitfiUa  taton^Q/ABva ,  xwarovi" 
to^ipa,  (oguTfiha  and  Kavbnna.  These'  ScHptnres  ai'e  not  only 
ntjyal  rov  anotrjQiov,  according  to  Athjinasius;  but  the  Christian -and 
Jew  recognised  iQ  them  tof  xctpofa  tTjg  dXrjfieicig,  Isidor.  PeluB. 
epist.  114. 
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Mohammed  charged  the  Jews  -with  withholding  cer- 
tain books,  ^hj  did  he  not  name  the  correctrlistt  and 
pointing;  out  the  fibsent  ones*  request  that.si^ch  and 
such  a  niissing  Scriptwe  might  be  brought  forth? 
As  we  have  the  same  books  now«  which  the  Jews  and 
Christians  had  in  the  fojirth  century,  they  must  have 
possessed  the. same  Scriptures  at  a;id  after  the  rise  of 
Islamism.  FoiE»sessing  therefore,  as  we  do,  in- the  above 
catalogues  the  perfect  skefeton,-  the  complete  frame- 
work of  the  OldXestajnentr  can  we  prove  that  the  cou" 
tenU  of  each  book  haye  escfiped  the  corruption^  which 
the  Koran  assumes  to  have  taken  place?  In  reply 
to  this  question  we  proceed  to  show,  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  verbal  and  accidental  differences,  by 
which  no  single  article  of  faith,  nor  any  one  historical 
fact  is  called  in  question,  we  possess  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  their  originol  integrity.  These  books, 
it  will  be  remembered,  were  copied  a  thousand  times; 
but  .th^  in&llibility  of  the  authors  was  not.  transferred 
to  the  men  who  copied  them  in  after  ages.  Dif- 
ferent readings  would  naturally  arise  from: want  of 
attention  or  judgment;  but  such  mistakes  may  be 
remedieti  by,  an  ordinary  application  of  skill  and  the 
necessary  anK)unt  of  learning  and  jntellig^nce.  il^rrors 
committed  through  ignorance  and  carelessnesl^,  can 
alvirays  be  repaired  by  learning  and.  research.'^— The 

'^  ^'ObserVlknclum,  in  hao  tliesi  de  mtegritate  Seriptwrae,  ques- 
tiMiem  esse  de  tali  comiptioAe,  qua  finis  Sori|>turae,  hog  est,  salu- 
taris  iUius^isus,  impediretiir.  Adeoqu^  varianUff-Uetionis  integnlati 
illi,  quajn  nos  Jtuen^'r,  noa  satis  perite-ol^jicinntiir:.  1.  quia  qnant%- 
cunque.  sit  eanun  muUitodo ,  nulla  iamen  Ustoria  scitu  nobis  neces- 
saria,  multo  minus  aliqua  salutis  doctrina  intercidit;  2.  quia  ipsa 
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transcribers  of  Ibe  Hebrew"  original  h^i^o  occasionally 
""seen  nintM,**  as  a  German  ^writer  quaintly  but  justly 
expresses  it,^^  .and -.excbai^ed  letters*  of  a  similar 
form,^Voc  transposed  tbem,  putting  one  letter  in. tbe 
place  of  another.*®  Another  kind  "of  oversight  iS' 
observed^*  where  letters  were  omitted^  and  whde  words 
overlooked;  especially  in  cases  where  twosentences 
end  alike.** 

Other  examj^es  orunintentional iniistakesi  inmul- 

tiplying  the  Manilscriptsof  the  Hebrew  text,-  Aight 

•be  added,   where- the  transcribers   ^heard  amts^,-' 

• 

lectionia*  yarietas  acgumenta  est,  mutatiQnem  non  factam.  esse  in 
omnibus  qui  supersunt  codicibus;  3.  quia  ^ruditorum  mter  Christia- 
iios  diligentia'dubiis  de  genuina^lectione  sufificientem  tnedelam,  ad- 
bibita  Crisi  sobria,  attulit  ~  Supersunt  'quid[em -^i^ecfo' ,  quos  Critici 
Tocant,  loei,  boc  est  tales,  quibus  per  media  critica,  coUationem  co- 
dioum,  yersionum,  patrum,  subyeniri  nondum  ita  potuit,  quin  etiam- 
Dum  suspendi  judicium  debeat.  Sed  illi-quidem  p^rpauci  sunt/' 
Sartorius  Comp.  Tbeelog.  Dogmat.  II.  p.  57. 

'•  **@ie  fa^cn  folW,  iinb  vertetd^felten  dlftnltt^c  ^ud^^aUn,  verfcttfn 
fie,  Dcrfrtten  gaftge  Sff^rfet  obcr  ^ij^t,  liefen1Bu<^|}abcn,  ®6rter  unb  ©fije 
aitd;  befi>aberd  »enn  ft4^  gAeiSA^e  ^ietd^  enbtgt«n."  ITr.  U  SBette,  ^tfi.  !nt 
(Sinl.  pag.  124.    *  ...  ^ 

.  »«  Frequently  ^  for  \  Ps.  CX.  3.*  XIX.  4.  cfip.  IJKX.  n  for  a, 
Josb.  XV.  47.  3  for  3,  Ps.'TS,  69.  Tfor  %'  Gen.  36,  23.  See  also 
the  numencal*  letter  2  Sam.  24,  13.  Srfor  l<  hence  sdyen  years*  fa- 
mine'in  Sam. ;  whilst  LXX.  in  loco  has  tgia  arr^  kiftog,  the  same  as 
1  Chron.  SXI.-12..  Again  B  for  D  1  King  XII.  21,  hfts  150,000 
men  whilst  the  LX3;  has  YlOfiOiy  hiar^v  xalJiKoai  j^iAiado^. 

»®  •'iTjti  for  -jbfei  Ezra  H.  4.  and  Ndi.  VU.  48.  Alffum  Uee  in- 
stead  of  AlmUg  1  Kiugs  X.  11.  2  Chron.  IX.  10.  Ps.  XYIII.  46. 
tii'irp-andpSam.  XXU.  4€L.t|«i^rp.  •\^    ' 

*'  Asaiah  in  1  Chron.  IX..5:  Maaseiah  Neh.  XI.  B.  See  also  Ps. 
XVm.  42.  2.  Sam.  XXH.  40*  '^9"^:;  2  Sam.  23,  25.  with-1  Chron. 
XI.  27;  Gen.  36,  U.I2.  with-1  Chron.  1,  36;  Josh.  XXI.  23.  wiA 
1  Chron.  V.  5«.  54;  1  Chron.  2U.  13.  with  2  Sam.  XXm.  9-^11. 
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and  exchanged  alike-sounding  letters,  of  the  alphabet*  *  ' 
Agfl^in,  mistakies  were  made  where  the  copyist  trusted 
too  much  to  his  Tnemor^f  and  e;[changed  i^TUcmymoua 
expressions ;  * '  or  altered  thfe  word  aftqr  moi;e  frequent 
forms  in. parallel  passages. ^^  Again  we  recognise 
errors  arising  from  want  of  sufficient  knowledge  of 
what  thejr  copied;  these  more  likely  occurred  at  a 
period,  when  the  words  were  not  yet  divided,  and  the 
practice  of  writing  the  original  text  without  the  Von^els 
was  in  vogue.  Abbreviations  for  instance,  were  mis- 
understood and  treated  as  ordinary  letters.*.^  It  is 
obvious  to  all,  that  in  copying  a  manuscript,  mistakes 
may^be  easily  and  most  unintentionally  inade;  those 
above  specified  will,  sdfficiently  explain  the  existence 
of  various  readings;  which  being  purely  accidental, 
they  are  such,  as  Mohammed'  could  neither  have  de- 
tected nor  referred  to,  when  he  accused  the  Jews  of 
wilfully  suppressing  prophecies,  relating  to  himself, 
and  of  designedly  corrupting  the  Old  Testament. 

6.  The  idea  that  the  Jews  falsified  any  portion 
of  their  sacre'd  books^  is  in  the  first  place,  altogether 
at  variance  with,  and  opposed  to  their  notorious  and 
almost'  Superstitious  regard  for  the  dead  letter  of  the 

"  1  Sam.  XXn.  18,  iritr  Keri  yti^t;  Pi,.  LEX.  9.  n^^H}?  and 
n?7I5!f :  LXX.  1  Sun.  XyU.  34.  nt  in  geTeral  Cod.  instead'  of  ntj. 

*■  Ley.  XXV.  36,  i«  instead  of  b^.  2  King.  L  IQ.  •©'^a  for 
*l^»^i;  and  often  rr\Tr  for  "'Snfil,  .     . 

**  ba.  LXm.  16.  some  hare  i;^^  instead  of  &^^9)^}  just  be- 
cause the-ionner  is  the  more  common. 

*.*  Jbt,  VI.  11.  njn^,  '^-n^^n  was  read  "T^IBTJ,  siy  wxath,  like 
LXX.  ml  TO  ^fiot  t£cv;  cap.  XXX.  37.  '•♦'-t|«,  "^^^l,  ^vpiov  fio^i 
instead  of  ri^n"j-t|l5. 
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law.  The  Talmud,  wUch  was  concluded  in  the  fifUi 
century  of  our  era,  abounds  witli*  injunctions  which 
tend  lo  preserve  the  integrity  of  their  hgly  Scriptures.  *® 
It  speaks  of  most  careful  comparisons  of  divers  Ma* 
nuscnpts,^^  and  the  most  tedious  and  painful  ehu<- 
meration  of  verses,  words  and  letters ;^^  as  the  Mo- 
hammedans borrowed  this  practice  from  the  Jews, 

*'  '^Ita  autem  sciibendum  vobis  est;  ut  sit  serl^tura  perfecta 
(n^lj  n^^r!^),  ne  scribatur  Aleph  pro  Aii\,  et  vice  rersa,  Beth  pro 
Caph,>eft  T.  T.;  Giaiel  pro'Zadeh,  et-r.  t.;  Daleth  proRe'^h,  et  t.  y.; 
He  pro  Cheth,  et  y.  t.;  Vav  pro  Jod,  et  v»V.;  Zain  pi-o  Nun,  et  t.  t.; 
Teth  pro  Peh,  et  t.  v.;  incuFrae  litterae  pro  direeti^,  et  t.  t.;  Mem 
pro  Samecli,  et  y.  y.;  clansae  litterae  (D^'finale)  pro  apertis  (73),.  et 
y..y.;  sectio  aperta  ne  flat'  sectio  clausa,  et  y.  y."  Tr.  Shab.  f.  103. 
c.  2.  A  Manuscript  haying  only  3  mistakes  on  one  leaf  might  be 
con'ect^,-but  if  they  amounted  to  4,  ^^t  was  hid  or  put  aside  as  in- 
admissible. Gemar.  Babylon.  Tract.  Monachot.  cap.  l£[.  sect.  YII. 
Again:  ^'Yiginti  de  boo  praecepta  enumerat  R.  Moyses  in  tractatu 
de  lib.  Leg.  cap.  IQ.  Inter  quae  X^*™  est,  ut  ab  homine  Haeretico, 
yel  profane  exscribi  non  possint ,  XI"*^  tU  aeriptor  ita  attentue  «tt, 
dum  aUgHod  ex  J>ei  nominibua  exarat,^ut  si  eo  tempore  a  Rege  Jsrae" 
lis  saltiteinry  saltitem  illi  reddere  non'  debeat.  XII™"*'  et  XIII""*,  et 
^jymuB  ac  XYI"**?",  ut  si  scribeivlo  literula  uUa  per  incuriam  yel 
addatur  yel  detrahatur:  si  unus  character  ab  alio  nimis  distet,  yel 
eidem  plus  justo'adhaereat^  totus  liber  profanus  habeatur."  Maraccio, 
Prodrom.  Part.  I.  pag.  9. 

^^  **Tres  librQs  inyenerunt  in  atrio....  in  uno  inyenei^nt  scri- 
ptum  (Detft.  XOm.  27.)  7i77q,  in  duobus  n;^^:?^.  et  af^probantes 
dubs;  rejecefunt  untim.  In  uno  i]iyenerunU(£xod.  XXIV.  5)  'scriptum 
"^Q^CdSI*  in  ^uobttf  ""^S^j,  et  approbantes.  duqs ,  rejecenint  tuum.  In 
uno  inyenerunt  scriptum,  (Gen.  XXXII.  23)  KTi  :^;cn,  (ed.  Fr. 
«:in  nw  nrw),  in  duobus  jrrj  Tvy^%  int!  (ed.Fr.  RTI  itfy  inK)  et 
approbantes  duos,  r^ecerunt  unum:*"  Hi^oS.  Tr.  Taanith  f.  68.  c.  1. 

*^  '*Idcireo  yocati  suntprisci,  C^^^o,  Numerator's , /quia  nume- 
rarunt  omnes  littei^s  legis,  dicentes :  littera  Vay  yocis  yxii^  Ley.  XI. 
42.  est  media  littera  libri  legis  :ti"l^  tinn  Ley.  X.  16.  media  yox 
legis:  Ley.  'XIQ.  33...*  medius  yersus  in  lege:  Ps.  LJ^XX.  14.  9 
yocis  ^19^  est  media  littera  in  Psaknis:  Ps.  LXXYm.  ^.  est  mediua 
yerius  in  Psalmis."  Kiddushin  f.  30.  c.  1.  ' 
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and  applied  it  to  the  Koranv  they  ^ught  (iilty  to. ap- 
preciate this  8crupalou»  anxiety  of  the  Jews  to  pre* 
serve  the  integrity  of  the  Very  letter  df  their  lav.  Iii 
the  Talmnd,  it  is  declared' to  be  a  sin  altogether  un- 
pardonable to  alter  any  thing  in  the  Scriptures;  and 
it  is  added*  that  tp  alter  a  single  Hebrew  word  wpuld 
endanger  the  existence. of  the  worlds  as  Gk>d'had 
created  this  world  on  account  of  the  Scriptures!  If 
tlie  sacred,  books  9«cidentally  fell  to  the  ground,  so 
great/was  their  horror  at  this  apparent  desecration, 
that  they  appoi^itecf  a  fast  to.  avert  the  judgnlent  of 
heaven.  The  Talmudists  added  a  notice  at  the  end 
ofl^eviticus  and  some  oth^  books,  that  it  was  not 
permitted,  even  to -the  prophets,  to  make  the  very 
kast  alteration  or  innovation  in  the  Law. 

The  assumption  that  the  «^ews  intentionally  cor- 
rupted Scripture,  is  further  opposed  to  the  solemnity 
with  which  some  few  mistakes  whick  had  crept  into 
the  text,  wer6  removed  and  corrected.  ^  Nor  can  we 
omit  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact,  tliat  there  are 
fifteen  wocds*  in  the  Old  Testament  which*  are  encum- 
bered with  a  niHnber  of  extraordinary  dots,  •^  concer- 
ning tlie  meaning  of  wideh^both  Jewish  and  Christian 
philologists  and  divines  are  to  this  hour  at  a  Joss. 

*•  We  refer  to  tKe  " iMntio' sMbarum'"  Er*?€.^0  ^^89?  wKch  re- 
moreii  the  T  in  Gen.  XVffl.  5.  xijV.  55.  Nwmb^Xn.  14.  Pi,  LXVm. 
26.  XXXYI.  7.  And  the  "eorrtcHo  «0n^aru«i"  or  D-*3IJ=p  l^ipT, 
which  amended  18  passages;  e.  ^.  Gen.  XVIII.  22.  1  Sam.  in.  13. 
Niunb.  I.  1.   . 

'"  TJiese  j^tkcta  €^etraordin€tria  are  more  ancient  than  the- voxels. 
We  m^  theip  Ps.  XXVII.  J3.  fiti  Si.  Numh.  XXI.  30.  Gen.  XIX, 
83.  nmpa  etc.  etc. 
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Conjectures  as  to  tbetr  origin  and  signification  have 
noj.- been  wanting,  je\  no  one  ha»been  able  to  unravel 
the  mystery,  ^nd  we  are  now,  no  wiser  upon  t]ie*sub- 
ject  than  they  were  in  the  days- of  St.  Jeronie,*^  Yet 
as  these  points  or  dots  stood  for  more  thah.  2000 
years,  so  they  stand  unmeaning,  but- unalt^ed  to  this 
day,  *  ^  Wherever  th«  IJebrew  text  has  be^H  copied 
or  printed,*  those  extraordinary  and  practically  useless 
paints  have  been  conscientiously  transferred  ;«but  if 
they  serve.no  other  purpose,  they  at  lea-st  act  the  j)art 
of  .most  faithfiJ -and  impartial  witnesses  to  theinteg^ 
rity  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  the  teverence  of 
the  Jew«for.  every  "jpt  or  tittle"  of  th^ir  law.- 

The  Jews  were  indeed  accused  of  having  cornjpted 
their  Scriptures  Ibefore  Mohammed  3  time.  * '-  Si.  Je- 
ronie  noticed  that  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  and  the 
Septuagint  read  the  passage  Deut.,xxvii.  26.  ** Cursed 
he.svery  man  that  confirmeth  not  all  the.  words  of 
this.' law  to  do  them;"  whilst  the  Hebrew  text"  merely 
says,  "Cursed  be  he  who  eonfirmeth  not  the  words 

'^  "Appungunt  deduper,  quasi  incredibile  et  quod  renAn  liatura 
Bon  capiat ,  eoire  quempiam  nescientem."    Hieron.  quaest.  in  Gen. 

xt^in.  ;    • 

^'  Although  the  Jew*  crucified  the  Lord  of  Glory,  yet  they 
^are  th^se  useless  dots:  thiV  is  indeed  straining. a  gnat  and" swal- 
lowing a  oarael !   Matt.  X;KIII.  24: 

*3  "Quandp  itaque,  Patres'  nennulli ,  ut  JitsHnus  Martyr  in  Dia- 
logo  cuni  Jryphone,  Eusebiuslib.  IV.  Hist,  eccles^  cap.  18.  Origenea 
Homir.  Xn.  in  Jerero.  Chrys^tojAus  Homil.'V.  in  )iatth.'et  JHierony- 
mus  m  Epist.  B9 . ad  Augustinum  in  cap.  V.  Micheae..,.  asserunt; 
a  Judueis  texium  biblicum  tsss  eorruptuih ,  noir  de  teztu  Hebraeo, 
sed  de  rersionibus  piaedictis  loqi^nfur.  Y-el  de  aliquibua  saltern, 
non  de  omnibus  Codicibus  Hebraicis  id  intelligi  debet."  -Ctuenstedt 
Theologia  didactico-polemica  Vol.  I.'  pars  I.  pa^.  195. 
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of  this  law  to  do  them.'!**  Upon  this  discrepancy 
he  founds  a  grav^  charge  against  the  Jews,  maintain- 
ing that  they  probably  expunged  those  two  words 
which  constitute  the  difference;  a  charge  which  it  will 
be  rery  difficult  to  establish.  Some  have  suspected 
foul  play  on  the  part  of  the- Jews,' in  the  passage Ps. 
XXII.  IB.*  where  certaiq.  Manuscripts  *read»  ''The  as- 
sembly of  the  wicked  hayd  inclosed,  me,  like  a  lion, 
my  liands  and  my  feet;''  instead  of  "they  have  pierced 
my  hands  and  my  feet;"**  but  whether  this  proceeds 
from  JSL  mistake  of  the  transcriber;  or  from  a  wilful 
alteration  must  be  left  undecided; ;  We  cannot  how- 
ever reconcile  wUful  corruption  with  the  fact,  that 
owing  to  thft  scarcely  perceptible  differefice  of  the 
respective  words  in  the  Hebrew  characters,  one  read- 
ing may  have  passed  into  the  other  without  in  reality 
altering  a  single  letter.** 

,  The  jews,  during  their  contests  with  the  Samari- 

^  *'Incertum  hatiemus,  utnim  LXX  interpreies  addiderint  5  Mos. 
XXVn.  26.  imtmia  homd  et  in  omtfibus ,  an  in  yeieri  Hebra^o  ita 

fuerit  et  postea  a  Judaeis  deletum  sit Quara  ob  caiisam  Sama- 

ritanonim  Hebraea  Tolumina  relegens  inrpm'  bs  scriptutn  esse ,  et 
cum  LX^  interpretibus  coiHsordare.  Frustra  igitor  illud  tuUrunt  Ju- 
daei ,  ne  riderentar  esse  sub  maledicto ,  si  non  possint  omnia  com- 
plere,  quae  scripta  Jiunt:  cum  antiquiores  AlteziuB  quoque  gentis 
litterae  id  pesitiim  fuisse  testentur."  ^  Bierdth.  Comm.  in  Gal.  III.  10. 
Tbe^LXX  has.  Cursed  be  nds  aP^Qionog  oq  ovk  ififiifBi  iftiaat 
tolg  koyoiQ  tov  ripLov.  -  "     . 

**  "^"^fij?  «icut  lea,  as  in  Isa.  XXXVni.  1?.  Our.tertipn  xeads 
Hn^ft^  per/od^nt,  'So  also  the  LXX.  oS^i^Jccr  j^iQag  fiov,  xal  no- 
dag:  The  ()hAldee  version  unites  Both  and*  translates  **perfoderunt 
sic  Teldt  l6o  manus  meas  et  pedd^  mea^." 

'^  BefoVe  the  yowels  were  placed,  the  difference  vtblb  simply  in 
the  1;  -I^MS  andr'^Ks.  Besides  1  and'**  are  Utterae  ikfjietafiokol 
sire  inricem  permutabilis. 
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tans,  might  haye  been. tempted  to  corrupt  certain 
passages ,  touching  the  points  of  difference  between 
them,  but  ikey  nobly  resisted  the  temptation;  whilst 
the  Samaritans  tm  thd:  contrary,  fkiled  to  preserve 
their  Pentateuch  in  its  original  integrity.  \' The  Sa- 
maritans desiring  to  'Vorship  on  'mAunt  Gerizim*'  in 
opposition  t(5  the  Jews  who  said  that  ''Jera^alem  was 
the  place  where  irien  ought  to  worship"  — iu- order 
to  have,  some  dirine  sanction 'for 'their  chmee,  sub- 
stituted "'Gerizim''  for  "EbaL'^*'^;  Here,  indeed  we 
discover  unlful  corruption  of  the  sacred  tfexi;  but  the 
most  profoand  examinations  of  the  various  ectitions 
of  the  Old  Testament  have  "proved^  that  those  handed 
down  by  the  Jew»  are' the  purest  to  be  found;  fewer 
inaccuracies  Mving  cr^t  into  their  !lV{anuscripts  than 
in  any  others. /Origen  in  his'iGEexapla  and  St.  Jerome 
in  his  versions  made  lise  <5f  Jewish  editions,  .and  they 
are  still'  preferred  by  the  most,  intelligent  Diriiies. 

Again ,  if  the  Jews  had  been  desirous  to  corrupt 
the  Scriptures,  they  wouM  have  found  it  impossible, 
fronii  this  circumstance;  that  after  the  first,  .^nd  mote 
especially  aftier  the  second  destruction  erf  Jerasalem, 
they  were  dispersed  all  over  the  East^  How.,  it  may 
be  asked,  cotdd  they  haxe  inet  in  conclave  to  agree 
upon  what  parts  were  to  be  altered,  and  in  what  the 
alterations  shoujd  consist?  Aftfer  the  advent  of  Christ, 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  were  in    the  h&nds  of  the 

'^  "Te  sfiall  set'  up  these  stones  wlu<^  I  ponimand  you  tHis  day 
in  mount  £b|il  (Samaritan  reading:  in  mount  D'')'^'^).)  ....  and  there 
shalt  thou  buitd^kn  altar  unto  the  Lord  thy  God;/.,  ajid  thou 
shidt  offejr-bur^t-offerings  thereon  unto  the- Lord  thy  God."  Deut. 

xxvn.  4. 

W 
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Christiajis  as.  well  as  the  Jewj^,-  and  indepjendeatly 
of  the  Jewish  coHverts  to.  Christianity ,  there  have 
always  been  se^e  in  the* Church.,  well  versed- in 
the  Hebrew  tongue,  ifho  would  easUy  have  detected 
any  corruptions  thajb  might  have  been  perpetrated. 
Again,  Manuscripts  became  very  early  multiplied,  a 
statute  existing  among. the  Jews  to  the. effect,  that 
no  -&thel"  of  a  family  should  be  ^diout  a  copy  of  the 
Law  r^  ®  if  therefore,  corruptions  could  have  been  effected 
in  some,  or  j&ven  in^mpst  of  the''Manui?cripts,*a  con-^ 
siderable  number  tniist  still  have  remained  inaccess- 
ible to. thos«  who  conspired  to  corrupt  them.'® 

e.  We.  have  moreover  internal  proof,  that  the 
Jews  abstained  from  making  any  .alteration  in  their 
Scriptures,  and  that  Mohammed's  acQUsation  falls  to 
the  ground.  The  books^n'^question  record  their  his- 
tory with  the  utmost  impartiality,  neither  finvouring 
their  prejudiced ,  nor  concealing  their  faults.  Their 
holy  Scriptures  expose  their  pride,  .their  rejbellion, 
and  their  obstinate  unbelief,  and  announce  at  the  same 
time  all  the/evila  which  should  come  upon  them. 
Had  the  Jews 'been  disposed  to  alter  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures, they  would  naturally  have^expunged  those  parts 

^®    "Aplid  Judaeos  legibus  8tatutum,'ne  quis  paterfamilias  codice 
biblico  destituatur."   Gerhard.  Loci  Theolog.  Vol.  11.  p.  260. 

^*    ^'Si  quaeram,  quid  sit  credibilius  Judaeonilh  gentem  lam  longe 
lateque  dfffU'sam,  in  hoc  mendacium  consorib^ndum  uno  «coiisilio  con- 

spirare  potuisse? Bed  ab^t,  ut  prudens  aliquis  Judaeos  ci\jus- 

libet  perrersitatis  ac'malitiae  tantum  potujsse  cr^'dat  in  cqdicibus 
tarn  multis  et  tarn  'longe  lateque  ^dilspei^sis .....  hoc  de  invidenda 
gentibus  yeritate  iii^m  commiinicasse  consilium/'  August,  lib.  XV. 
de'ciyit.  Dei  cap.'  16.    That  there  was  a  eo^y  in  Ethiopia,  ride  Act. 

vm.  80. 
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which  reflected  dishonour  on  their  character  as  a 
nation;  and  after  the  coming.  of-Cbrist,  they  would 
mo9t:  likely  have  made  alterations  concerning  those 
prophecies  which  prove,  that  Jems  of  Naaarefh  wm 
theMeiiiak  whose- advent  they  had  bee&  led  to  expect. 
But  aUiJbe  prophecies  concerning  Christ,  which  were 
found  in  "Moses,  the  Prophets  and  the  Psalms**  be- 
fbi:eHis  coming,  still  ^xist  intheJ^wish^Scriptures  in 
all  their  integrity/^  If  the  Jews  corrupted  the  Scrip- 
tures, saysOrigen,"it  niust  havie^  been  done,  either  be- 
fore or  after  Christ.  If  it  wjis  done  before  Christ, 
how  is  it,,  that  out  Lord  and  his  AposUe;  &il  to  ac- 
cuse them  of  this  crime,  whilst  they. charge  them 
with  all  their  oth^  sins;  if  they 'altered  them  afi;er 
Christ,  how  is  it  that  we  have  the  wonderful  agree- 
ment between  the  original'  and  the  quotations  in  the 
New  Testament?  ^^  The  quotations  in  this  case,  must 
have  been  made  prophetically,  e'xa(itly  ast];ieJ9wsin* 
tended  to~6.Isify  ihe1n»  and  notas  they  actually  stood, 
when  Christ  and  His  Apostles  made  them ! 

^  **Si  Yoluisspt  Judaei  diTinas  gcriptiiras  in  odium  christianorum 
corrumpese/  praecipua  yaticinia  de>  Christo  tel  sustulisseni,  rel  im- 
mntassent,  quodtantufti  abest  ipsoB  feoisse,  ut^x.texttt'hebraeo  for- 
tiora  contra  ip>08  argumenta  proferri  possint."  Gerhard.  JJoci  Tbeol. 
Vol.  n.  pag.  259.  •       • 

'  ^^!  *'^nod  si  aliqtiis  dixerit  hebraeos  libros'postea  a  Judaeia  esse 
fitlsatoB ,  an^iat-Origenem  quid  in  octavo  rolumine;  eicplanationem 
Esaiae  huic  respondeat  quaestiunculae :  quod  nunquam.  DominUs  et 
Apostoli ,  qui  caetera  crimina  arguunt ,  in  Seribl»  et  Pharisaeis ,  de 
hoc'  crin\ine ,  quod  erat  idaximum ,  reticusssent^  Sin  autem  dixerint 
post  odventom  Domini.  ^Sali^tdris ,  et  praedicationem  Apostolorum 
libres  Hebraeos  fuisse  fidsatos-,  cachinnum  tenere  non  potero,  ut 
Salratof  et  £Tangelistae,  et  Apostoli^  ka'  testimonia  protulerint  ut 
Judaei  postea  fids^tuii  eranf  Hioron.  Comm.  in  Esaiam  cap.  VL 

W» 
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^  We  -shall  now  attempt  to  prove  hiit&ricaUy,  that 
the  accusation  in  the  Koran,  of  the*  corruption  of  the 
Law*,  19  utterly  without  foundation.  It  cannot  beusaid 
that  the  Jews  failed  to  preserve  the  inte^it j  of  their 
Scriptures  before  Christ,  for. whilst  our  Lwd  rebukes 
their  false  interpretation;  their  ''laying  aside  the 
cbminandment  of'God  that  they  might  keep. their 
own  to^^iitjons;**  their  /making' the  word  of  God  of 
none  jeffect**  throuffh  iheir  tradition ;  their  ''erring 
not  knowing  the  Scriptures;** '^  nether  He  nor  His 
Apostles  ev^r  ciccUsed  them  of  either  interpolating 
or  subtracting  any  paesa^  of  their  holy  books.  Christ 
urged  His  audie'nce  to  "search  the  3cpipture£^/*  and 
argues  that  what  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  teach 
sitting  in  Moses*  seat  is>  to  be  heard,  observed  and 
obeyed  >*'  the  ^  five  .brethren  also  of  the  rich  man 
are  required  to  "hear  Moses  and  the  Prophets.**  And 
is  it  to  be  supposed  possible,  that  Christ,  whom  the 
Mohammedans  themselves,  consider  a  great  prophet 
should  ^direct  men  to  fountains  that  had  been  cor- 
rupted  ?-^  As  if  anticipating  the  rise  of  a  false  prophet, 
who  would  endeavour  to*  destroy  the  autiecedent  dis- 
pensations, •  under  the  pretext  of  .the  Scriptures  having 
been  corrupted,  our  blessedLord  makes  the  emphatic 
declaration,  "Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  .destroy  thfi 
law  aifd  ihe  j)rophets,  I  am  itot  come  to  destroy  But  to 
ful/UJ'^  Tor  verily  •!  say  unto  you'till  heaven  and  earth 

*'  £bAo^  A^iitBTre  tr/tivToX^f  roif  ^eov awgcvrreg  ffit 

k6yof  toe  ea^  el«.  etc.   Mark  VII.  9.  13.  •  See  also  Mate:  ^XtLt  29. 
nXiXPSlo&e,  fiji  itioteg  xugyQaxi^ql  •     •  •   . 

*'  The'MosJLical  teaching  to  \e  obserre^  and  done  nins^  ovt 
&a  afltoroMiv.    Matt  JUeni  2:  3. 
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shall  pas&,  one  jot  or  ;one  .tittle  shall  in  nowise  pass 
from  the  law,  till  all  he  fulfilled^  ndiosoever  therefore 
shall' *break  one  of  these  least  .comniandn)eHts«  and 
shall  tei^h  men  so,  he  shall  ha  caUed  t^e  least  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven/*"^  These  remarkahle  words 
of  Jesus  put'  the  seal  ta  the  integrity  of  the*0I4  Tes- 
tament in.Qis  day;  and*  imply  that  it  would  be. pre- 
served in  the  same  purity  to  the  end  of  days;  for  how 
could  the  smallest  jo^ which  is  here  placed  in*  juxta- 
position with  the  uniiterae,  be  fulfilled,;were  it  not  to 
retain  its  integrity? 

The  Appz^s  likewise  acknowledged  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  Testament  to  have  come  down  to 
them  unadulterated.  •  ^ad  the  passage  foi*  instance, 
which  the  Ethiopian  Eunuch  wa$  reading;  been  cqr- 
rupted;  Philip  the  Evangelist  would  have  corrected, 
rather  than^expounded  itJ  Again,  how  could  the  Be- 
reans  be  praised  Act.  XVIII.  i.  for  testing  the  souad- 
ness  of  the.  doctrine  which  Fs^il  preached,  by  search- 
ing the  *  Scriptures  daily  T  if  those,  .writings  werje 
themselves  unsound?  S^.  Paul  su{)p6rted  his  own. 
testimony  by  declaring,  that  he  preached*  ''none  other 
things, '.than  those,  which  the  prophets  and  Moses 
/   .  ^  .     '      ^  • 

**  Hatt  y.  18.  USktt  in  Alphabeto  hebraeico  Utters  minima, 
maj^jme  eleHi^ntara,  et  in  qua  Ken  et  Qethib.  peTsaepe  ^iff^rant, 
ut  promiscae  rideatiu^^^besse  rel  redundare.  *In  Codice .  Hebiaeo' 
66420*  jdta  nuipeiailtiir.  Graeci  jota  subs^ribunt  aut  praetennittuni^ 
n^Qcua^  apei,  litetae  appendix,  autpoHio,  linea,  qna  litera  a  li- 
tera,  ut  ^  a  3  rel  ^  a^  distinguitor ,  Tel  jionufl  a  sono,  ut  punotom 
▼oc#b  aut  accentus:  deniqu9  quicquid 'ullp  modcrin  lege  pertiiMi  ad 
dirinitm  yoluntaCem  significandam^Tel  ejuc  significationem  iwiJljbTan- 
dam."  Bengeli  Gnomon  ad  locunl.  Rom.  X.  4.  tiXoQ  yig  t omqv 
XPirFOS.  . 
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did  say  should  come**  Act.xxii.  22:  The  same  Apostle 
testifies  Rom.  ni.  2  tbat  to  the  safe  keeping  bf  the 
Jews  '*were  committed  the  oracles  of  God,"  aiiid  the 
fact  of  "his. numbering  this,  among  the  high  privileges 
a<id  honours  of  that  nation,  io^plies,  that  we  are  in- 
debted to-  tbQ^l  for  their  having  been  preserved  in- 
violate. Jpsephus  I  who-  although  ^belonging  to  the 
Jewish  cpnHnunion,-was  in  no  way  inclined  tp  favour 
it,^^  makes  the  Allowing  remark,  ''During  so. many 
ageir  as  have  already  passed,  no  one  has  been  so  bold 
as  either  to  add  anythingto  them,  (viz.. the  22 books) 
to  take  anything  from  them ,  or  to  n\ake  any  change 
in  them;  but  it  is  become  natural  to  all  Jews,  im- 
^(nediately  from  their  veiy  birth,  to'  esteem* these 
books  to  contain  divine  doctrines,  and  to  persist  in 
them,. and  if  occasion  b€;  .willingly  tp  die  for  them/* ^* 
Testimony  from  such  an  impartial  authority,  carries 
no«mall  weights  . 

The  early  Fathers  of  the  Chuissh  not  only  watched 
over  the  Old- Testament  in  their. day*  but  also' gave 
credit  to  ihe.un'believihg  Jews  for  preserving  their 
holy  Scriptui'es  in  their  original  purity.     JEiueSiui 

'  ^*  Josepbus  did  not  hesitate  to  confete  of  the  mass  of  the'people: 
"I  caxmot  refliae  "to  declai^p  what  the  nature  of  the  case  demands ; 
r  beUere  if  ihe  Romans  had  -hesitated  to  faD  upon  this  frivolous 
nation;  an  earthquake  'would  hare  swallowed,  or  a  flood  would  hare 
drowned  them,  or  the  lightening  of  Sodom,  would  hare  burned  them 
up.  For  this  ^nemtion  was'  more  ynck^d,  than  aU  those  eould  haye 
been  who  suffered  these  things."  *        «    ' 

••  "^Toaovrov  yi^'auSto^  ijHrj  nicQCdXTpioroQ,  SvtB  nQocp&eTval 
TfC  6vdh,  ovfi  utpeX^p  crvVoJr,'  oyre  p,irjxOetta'  terokuYjnev  llatn 
di  avMpviof  iartt  iv^s  ^x  ^V^  n(Hiitr,g  y^iati^g  Vovdorcoc^  to  tOft/- 
&iii  Jfvra  Sbov  doyfiata^  wA  tovtoig  ififUvuf^  xal  vnhQ  ivxiSft  ^ 
diot,  &p^(ntetp  ^diios,  Joseph,  contra*  Apion.  lib.  L  cap.  8. 
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agrees  with  Josephus  and  PMlo,  that  up  to  their  time 
''for  the  space  of  more  than  two  thousand  years,  not 
one  single  word  in  the  law  of  the\Sebrews  had  been 
altered,  and  that  anj*  Jew  would  rather  die  a  hunHred 
times,  as  was  sho^n,  that  alteb  ihe*la^  in  the  least 
degree/'"''  •  .'  * 

7..  We  have  seen  from  a  comparison  of  amsient 
catalogues  of  the 'Old  Testan^ent  Scriptures,  that  the 
same  hooks,  bearing  the* same  names  which  existed 
in  the  dayst>f  Josephus,  were  received' by  the  Chris- 
tians, and  \)j  them  handed  down^to  the  present  d^y; 
no  books  being  lost,  and  none  add^d  to  jthem^  We 
have  also* shown,  that  although  verbal.differtoces  arose 
fropi  the  iiegleot  or  ignorance  of  copyists,  which  gave 
rise  to  different  readinga  in  many  passages ,  yet  that 
none  ot  these  could. ber  referred  to  by  M'ofa9.mmed 
who  spoke  of  wilful  ccMTuptions*;  nor  was  3i\y*  one 
dogma  of, the  Jewish  faitE  thereby  affected."®  Lastly, 
the  foregoing"  tddtimonies  of  competent  andimp^ial 
authorities  are  sufficient  to  .convince  ui^,  that  with 
no- degree  of  justice  can  we  accuse  tlie*  Jews,'at.uny 
period,  of  haying  altered  their  sacred  bookaC 

There  is  however*  another  way  of  satisfying  the 

*^  Usque  ad  niea  tempota  per  spatiym-  ataplius'  quam  duoiiim 
millhini  annoTum;  ne  yerl^um  quidem  fuisse  unquain  in4ege  hebraeo- 
rum  mntatum  et  quemlibei  Judaeiim  centies  potius  moritunyn,  quam 
ut  pat^etuT»  lei^min  aliqtlo  mutari."  Euseb.  lib.  IJI.  Eocles.  hist, 
c.  1 0.  and  lib.  VIII.  de  praep.  Ey,  c.  2.       . 

*^  GU>d  permitted  these,  '"yanae  lectiones"'  to  adhere  to  His 
blessed  book,  to  constitute  aJund  of  likeness  io  the  eternal  Word, 
Ao/off/when  He  had  taken  the  form  of  .a.serTant,  ytoqcprip  dovkov 
A«j5a)y,  ir6fjio!oifjicen  df(^Qoin(av  ftvofievpS'  It  made  the  Bible  **in 
fMihion",  axi^fian  ivoe^Bti,  Iw  an  ordinaoy  psoduction.  Ebil.  H; 
6—10.  . 
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most  sceptical  ipind,  tliat  at  up  period  could  there 
kave  been  the  opportunity,  even  if  tlhere  had  been 
the  desire  on  the  part  olF  the  Jews,>to  corrupt  their 
Scriptures.  We  possess  versions  of  the'  Old  Testa- 
ment which  agree*  with  •  the  original  and  with  one 
another ,'•  vernens  loo,  which  exist  in  Manusx;j:ipts,.of 
dateir  prior  to  the  rise'of  Islamism.  We  cfommeoce 
with  those  oriental  translations,  made  by 'the  Jews 
durmg;  their,  exile  in  Babylon;  to  supply  a  national 
want.  Moses  aiid  the  Prophets  wrote* in  the. Hebrew 
tongue,  that  .the  mass  of  the.  people  might  hear  and 
understand  the  words  of  the  law.'®  During  the  Cap- 
tivity, the  pure  Hebrew  dialect  being  lost  for  ever, — 
for  it-  was^  never  restored  after  theirreturnjte  Pa]^ti^e, 
-^the  Scriptures  read  ih  4he  «Fynagogue  had  to  b^ 
orally  translated  an4  explained  m  the. Chtddee  lan- 
guage, an^  ere  long^  we  fiiid  written  versions  .of  the 
original  in  that  tongue.  These  Jxanslations,  owing  to 
the  analogy  of  *the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  languages, 
generally  required  no*change  of  words,  but  merely  ati 
alter^tibn  in  the  grammatical  construction.^^  AH  ob- 
jections to  the  high  antiquity  of  these  Chaldee  vct^ 
sions  have  been  ably  refuted./'^  .    .  ,     '* 

.  The  first  Tar^um  or  version,  of  Jonathan,^'  was 

•*  Deut.  XXXI.  l-l.  -2  Chron.  XXXIV.  30.. 
^^  TarguBiim  &*7^^si;  a  trace  of  Tar^fumio  rersioir'urecegnis- 
ed  in  KHi  Wil\  },afia  (mfiqg&aHi  M4tt.  XXVH.  46.  n^^  -^^^  "^^ 

J'^jij^S  ®fr-  ^*al™  xxn>  1-.      .  •-  •  . 

^^  Aug.  Pfeifferi  Critica  sacra' cap.  VIIL  sect.  H..  pag.  756.  896. 

^'  Joaatihan,  tKe  son  of  Uzif  1,  was  a  disciple  of  Hfllel/  mid  lived 
about  42  years  B.  C.  ^'Dicunt  de  Jona^ltane^.  Uzelis^oum  sederet 
et  operaretor  legi,   qnanilib^t   ayem  super  ipsum  roUahtem  sta- 
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mad6  befof  e  Christ  ^and  comprised  the  entire  Old  Tes-- 
tament ;  but  only  the  histbrical  b.ookj3,  oif*  the  ''fcMrm^r 
prophets,:". and  the  prophets  properly  so  caHed,  are 
now  extant.  .The  Jews  considered  this  translation 
of  great  weight  and  authority,- as  appears  from -the 
many  fables  which  they  condbcted  about  it;  the  work 
howler,  ^seems  more  a.  paraphrase  thap  a  Jiteral 
version,  Tte 'secondTargum  was  made  hjChikeles.''^ 
This  versii^n  is  four  time^  mentioned  in  the  Tabnud, 
and  is  considered  'very  faithful,  and  literal.  •  Anieng 
the  other  Chaldee  Versions,  we  only  mention  that,  ge-^ 
nerally  .known  as  J;he  Tarffum  of  Jerusalemi  ^liough 
i^t^  written  in  so.  pure  Ch'aldee  ad  the  rest,''  yet  it  was 
no  doubt  made  before  the.  rise  of  Mohanmiedanism. 

The  [Oreek  translation^  of  the  Old  *  Testameajb, 
commonly  called  the  Septuagtnt,  ""^  was  executed  under 

.tim  combustani.  Baba'Bathra'^  134.  c.  1.  And  in- MegiUa  f«.£"c.  1. 
we*Tead  that  ^e  wrpte  -his  rexsioiv  £tom  the  mouths  of  Hag^ai ,  Ze- 
chariah  and  Malachi;  addmg:  *'tiun  epxnmota  .est  teira  Isr^lis^ad 
CCCC  paraisanga^ , 'egressa  est  filia  rocis  et .dixit:  Quis  ille,  qid  re- 
Telayit  secreta  mea  filii»  hominum  ?  Constitit  Jonathan  f.  U.  super 
pedes  suo6,*et  djxit:  ego  sum  ille,'  qui  revelaTi  secreta  tua  flliis  ho- 
minum ,  Torum  non  ad  gloriam  meant,  neque  ad  g^loriam  pains  mei, 
8ed.ad  gloriam  tuam/* 

^'.'o^bl^i^lK  ffuxiiamed  ^y^  the  proselyte;  said  to  he  gvvji^voq 
with*  Oamalid  amex.  *  That  he  was  a  Bahylonian  is  inferred  from 
his  pure  Ch^dee,  .  The  Masoi^a  ri'JIO)),  rj^j'-OTJ,  n^^Dla,  from  y^ 
trcuiidit,  or  tfle  traditfons  respecting  certain, leiters^  words  and  verses 
— £tst  handed  down  hy  ^ral  communication  and  then  collected  lay 
the  Jewish  Itabbis,  chieily  of  Tiberias*,  betgireen  the  3'^  and  the  6*^ 
centurj — was  also  of  service"  in  preserving  the  sacred  tfext.  The 
r»*3^G%  ^bga  ox  Masoretha^  emhodied  their  theological,  critical, 
orthographical  or. graipmatical -notices  in  the  so  called  a**nDl.^'np, 
always  signifying  that  which  th^y  consider  the  more  correct  reading 
with  P,"  h.  e.  '^hjjj  Iggito,  ''  •       *  .      * 

^*  So  called,  not  so  much  &bm  "aeptucLgCrUa  interpr€ie9 ,**  who 
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Ptolemaeus  Philadelphua,  -the  generous  protectop-of 
the  Jews,  284  years  B.  CX,  and  has  done  more  to 
confirm  the  integrity  of  the  Law  than  any  other  event. 
As  the  Chaldee  versions  werS  made  for  the  henefit 
of  the.  Jews  in  iBabyl^n  and  Palestine,  when  Hebrew 
ceased  to  b«  a  living  to|igue;  so  the'Septuagint  was 
ma<fe  in  Alexandria,  on  behalf  of  the  Jews  living  iii 
comitries  "where  Chreek  wqa  spoken.*  If  Kaliph  Omar 
had' been  afuaeufirto^^certltin  whether -the  Jews  had 
oorrupted  their  Scriptures , 'he  might -have  convinced 
himself  pf  .the  contrary,  by  the  Examination  of  the 
ori^nal  Manuscripts  of  this  Version,  whiqh.were  pro- 
bably deposited  in  that  cele'brfited  Library  which  his 
fimnticism  caused  to  be  burned.*  Happily  for  our  ar- 
gument tod  the  interests  of  truth,  the  Septui^int 
version,  at  -that  period,  was  spread  far  and  wide.^* 
Jo^ephus  referred  to  this  translation  more  than  to 
the  Hebrew,,  and  Philo  used -it  exclusively.  It  has 
been  qu9ted  oA  ^any  occasions  in  the  New:Testament, 

are  siid  Ui,  haT»  made  this  Tewion ,  a<  from  the  ftkct  of  ita  having 
beei^  appreyed  of,  and  sILnctioned  by  ther  Jewish  Syn^drium  eliatiiig 
at  Alexandria.  There  were  at  Alexandria  JA2I  jseats  for  the  great 
Synedrium,  o^nTp  n>3DahT  b»  niKnnnp  nnen  d-^ya©  ro.  i-m 
rtmi  T*lin20  b\D  nntn  Gem.  Succa  fol.  U.  c.  2.  Quae  Raachi  in 
suiB  seholiis  eodem  mode  exponii:  Drsb  *nD7V9  D'^SpT  'K1  ^9  '^ua 
:yn*in:0  namely  the  Synedrium  Alexandrinum.  *  That  thJB  yersion 
was  appieyed  by  the  JTewish  headti  at  Alexandria,  appears  from  the 
following,  ^^naQtxuX^aaf  (JiidaeO.re  doupai  nal  "ioX^nyovuitoiq  dv-^ 
r(Oif  avaynofai  rbv  vofnov:  ij^ioiadt  tb  natrfq,  Sta  ugevg  xal  tmt 
igfirifiiov  ii  nQea^vtegoi  xal  tov  nokixevfiaro^  oL-nQoearrfKOfig 
inel  rtdkfOQ'rcr  i^^  iyfrriVHccs  dfr^Qtatixi]  xal  diufiettat  ravd^'fog 
iXH  xalfiq  fi€raxint9  dvtd.   Josepn.  (.ib.  Xn.  c.  U.  p.  397. 

^'  At  the  time  of  Christ  it  was  quoted:  ''quia  ed  tempore  ilia 
erat  in  gentttua  diyvlgata.'*  Hieroa.  in  cap.  XLVlL 
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but  witlK)ut  the  defects  hiving  been  adopted  which 
crept  into  the  translation.  ^*    * 

The  Syria'c  version  of  £he  Old  Testament  com- 
prises all  the 'canonical  Scripture^  >  and  was  in  all 
probability  a  wort  of  the  Jews^  from  whom  itt^ceived 
its- name. '''•It  wscs  executed  in  the  firs*,  or  certAinly 
not  later  than  the  "second  century.  Unlike  the  Chal- 
dee  versions'*  the  P^shito  had  not  *only  to  adjust  the 
graipmatical  construction,  but  to  convey  the  sense  of 
th&  original  *in  a  new  form.-htocie  perhaps  the.  name 
of  ^l^eraC'  translation.  *  If  Mohammed  had  a  suspi- 
cion of  the  Jews  having  corrupted  their  Scripfures, 
and  If  he  could  not  satisfy  his  mifid  ffom  an  inspection 
of  the  Hefcrew  Manuscripts,  he  had  opportunity  dur- 
ing his  commercial  pursuits  in  Syria  to  institute  a 
comparison 'between  the  Peshito  and  the  original. 
The  false  ]i)rophet  however,  appeierknotat  any  tin^e, 
to  have,  "inquired  diligeiitly"  for  the  .truths 

The  translation  oL^quila,  which  was.  m^^de  for 
the  use  of  the  Jews,  in  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  is  an  exact  and  faithful  rendering  of 

^*  Thej  quoted  according  to  Hub  iple:  ^Ubicunqqe  de.Veteri4a- 
stmmento  propheta^  et  apostoU  testimonia  protulerunt^  /Uligemtius 
obseiTfinduin  est,  nan  eos  vtrba  seeutos  ease,  sed  sen^m\  et  ubioun- 
que  septuaginta  ab  hebraeo  discrepant ,  hebraeum  sensuQi  suis.ex- 
pressisse  sermonibuS."  Hiefon.  Epist.  151. 

"  Eeshita-pieans  "riU  &'fera/."  D^>^l?l,.T>rgu»,^witli  Uie  Jews, 
signifies  OTexj  yenion  into  another  lang];age«  Holj  Scripture^  are 
said  by  them  to  haye  a  doubfe  meanings  yiz^  ca^iC^  the  literal  sense, 
and  l4'?T9  the  learned  of  allegorical  sense,  ^he  &ebrew  Wp^  is 
turned  C3'*t}f.  in  Chaldee;  aad.ifl  the  Syrian  .MC};4$.-  .Hottinger, 
Thesaurus  philologic.  sett  cli^r  sac.  scripturae  Lib»  I.  cap.  IL  sect  7. 
pag.  23S^2d7. 
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the  original.  ^^  The  translaXor  ^nns  a  native-ofSTnope 
in  Pontus,  and' his  version  waspreferredhjr  the  Asiatic 
Jews  to  th^  S^ptuagint.  ^^  That  Aquila  himself  was 
a  Jew,  is  clear  from  the  iiitihicial  bearing  which  he 
frequently;  ..evinces  towards  Ghristiai,nity.  Mohanx- 
medans, willingly  admit  that  We-  hava  the  genume 
production  of^aJew  in  this  version;  But  though 
he  strains  a  word  here  and  there  to*  favour  the  Jew- 
ish view  of  the. text,  Aquila  cannot  be  charged  by 
Christians  with,  having,  corrupted  the  Word-  of  God- ®*^ 
Theodotion.  -a  proselyte  of  Ephestis,.  revised  the 
Septuagint^  and  he  was  foRowedbySymmachus,  who 
strove  Jbo  give  hifi  version  of  the  Old  Testament  a 
claamr.and  nrore  classical  'finish,  than,  it  had  pre- 
viously .receivedi  ®  * 

At  the  "beginning  of  the  third  century,  we  "find  a 
mighty  work  in  the  celebrated  .Hisa^ojoia  of  Origen.^' 

^^  Dlb'^y  in  t^  HierDB.  and  Dl^3((.  in  the  Babylon.  TalmQd 
'AxvXces  i  HontiHOSihe  also  is  called  ngoa^kvtog.  Ireii.  in.-  24. 

rf}9  yQcapifp ,  a>  /idhata  iid&acM  &  dyrovrras  t^v  ^EpQcuofr  Sid* 
XwTOT  x^ffiO^^L   Origen.  Epist  ad  African,  pag.  13. 

.  "®  Mam  pridem  cum  Tolumtnibua  Hebraeofum  editionem  Aqtiilae 
confero,  ne  quid!fonitan  prdpter  odium  Christi  synagoga  mutayerit: 
et  nt'  amieaeltaenti  ^Ettear,  .quab  .a&  nostram  fidem  pertvieant  itibo- 
randtun  plura- reperia"  Hierdh.  Epist.  74.  ad  Marcel.  Op.  IV.  2.  SI. 

*^    '^flymAiacllU3  more  sno  manife^tius.'*'  Hieron.  Comm.  in  Jes.  I. 

*'  "Unde  nobifr-curae  fuit  omnes'  TeienQ  Legis  libros^  quo^nos 
Adamantius*  in  Hexapla  dtgesserat ,  de  datfsariensi  Bibliofhec^  de- 
Bcriptof ,  ex  ipsis  anthe^tiois  emendare ,  in  qulbuii  ipsa  Bebraea  pfro** 
priis  sunt  «haiucteribus  yerba  desqipta,  et  Graecis  litteriB*traflute 
exprejpsa  vicino.  Aquila  etiam  et  Symmacjiiis,  Septuagindk  it  Tfaee- 
dotio  4niiim-  erdinefn  tenent.  NonDu|}i<  n^ero  libri ,-  et  maxi<ne#hi ,  qui 
apad  tiebralbos  jersn  oomposiii  sunt  /  tres  •  ali^  editiones  additftf 
habent,  quam  Quintam  et  Sextam  et  Septimam  traoslationem  recant, 
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In  drawing  attention  to  this  undertakings -we  (urnkh 
fresh  evidence  for  establishing  this  integritjr  of  the 
OldTestament  Scriptures,  upoil^  a  still  broader  foun- 
dation. AH  the  translations  we  have  hitherto  men- 
tioned,.  origmated  with  the  J^ws;.  but  Ithe  Hexa^la 
was  the-  work  i»f  a  Christian;  converted  from  Heathen- 
ism, and'th^  weight'of  this  testimony  can*  scarcely 
be  overrated.  In  placing  th^JBebrew,  •  both  in  ittr  own, 
and  in  Greek  ohai:acters,  parallel  with  th^  versions  of 
Aquila,  Symmachiis,  his  own,  that  ofTheodptionand 
the  Septuagint,  (and  in  semefaooks  of  the  Scriptures, 
with  three  otheranonymous  translations)^,  Origen  6oiw 
s&ucied  an  unparalleled  bulwark  against^anyiLttenip^ts 
t9  undermine  the  integrity  of  the  -sacred  t6xt.  .There 
are  onl^  fragments -of  this  valuable  work  remainiilg; 
theHesiapla  itself  no*  doubt  peril^h^dwith  tiie*Library 
at  Al^aqdria;  •  ,     . 

At  the  time  of  Augustiuj^,  several  Latin  ver^om 
were  in  ekistence,  aiffong  which,  he'gHyethe  preference 
to  the  luda,  di  wbrk  of  the'secbnd  century:®'*  St. 
Jerome  first  revised  this  translation  in'the  je&A.f). 
382,  and  whilst  engaged  ib  this  work,  he  was  re-, 
quested  by  his  friends  to  ipake  a  new  Latin  trans- 
lation from  the  Original,  which  was  finished  A.  D* 
405,  and  is  known  as  the  Vnlgatd.^^  Another trans- 

auctoritatem,  sine-  nottuaibus  interpretum ' Gonse^Henias.''  HToron. 
Ccftnm.  ui  Tit  m,  *        ' 

®'  ''In  '.ip8J9  IkutHPiinteTpretfttionibufr  Itaia  caeteris  praeferatur: 
nam  est  yerborum  tenacior  cms\  perspicuitate  sententiae."^  August, 
de  Christ,  doctr:!!.  c.  15.*         '       * 

**  ^^DesideHi  mei  desideratas  ac6epi  epil^toias . . .  obsearaiftis ,  ut 
translatum  yi  Latinam  linguani'-de  Heftraeo  permone .  \ .  nostromm 
auribus  traderem"  Hieion.  jnraef.  ad  Fentateu^. 
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lation'into  Ethiopic — ^the  .language  of  the  people  wbo 
8ub(}ued  the*  Jewisb  kingdom  in  the  south  of  Arabia 
—  was  made  in  the  fourth  .centuiy,  Jt  is  said  to  have 
heen  the  work  6f  Abba  Salama.  *  Ajt  entire'  copy  of 
this  Tersion  is  npw.  being  printed  in  GermaHy*®* 
Egyptimi.  translations  of  the  Old  Testament  are  found 
as  early  ^s  ther  third  and.  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century;  both  the  Coptic  version  and  the.tsanslation 
into  the  language  of  XJpper  Egypt  .could  therefore 
have  been  consulted  by •eirery  one. suspecting  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  text  oFthe  Old  Testament.®**    The 
Armenian -Chtirch  feeeived  at  viprsion  from  Mtesrob 
in  the  fifth  centiny;  the  Septuagint  from,  which  this 
translation  was  made,  was  brought  from  the  Council  at 
£phesus»   MiesFob  was  assisted  h^  two  of  his  dis- 
c^)les  ivhom  he  had,  sent  to , Alexandria  to  acquire  a 
knoi^ledg^  of  the  Greek.  ®^    There  is '6nly.one.more 
vertfioi^  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  made  before  the 
day»  of  Mohammed,  of  which  .wq  haye  a  detailed  ac- 
count, and  that  is  the  Chorffian*^  ^t  was  .fished  in 
the  sixth  century**'    / 

8«'  All  these  translations  agree  with,  each* other, 
though,  made  in  different  ages,  by^peopleof  different 
views, ^ahd  with  different  objects;,  they  exist  inManu- 

*  8*  The  learned  Orientalist,  Dr.  Biilmann;  Prof,  at  Kid,  is  engaged 
in  oarrjnng  tliis  t^sion  through  the'press,  after  'a  cateful  collation 
of  the  MSS.  extsnt  in  Europe.  .  ' 

^  Vide,  Quinque  II.  Jtfosis  Prophets  in  lingua  Aegyp^  descripti 
et  Lat;  fersi  a  Darid  Wilkins,  London  1731 ,  as  containing'  printed 
jiamples  of 'the  Coptic  Tersion. 

^^  Mosis  Chorenensis  hist  Armeniae  cap.-  54.  j>ag.  2^9. 

^^  Allg*  Bi)>lM>th.  der  biblischen  Xittexat.  L  lid.  ron  Eiohhora. 
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scripts. considerably  older  thaji.tke  Koran,  and  are 
acce'sSible  to  any  sceptic-who  may  doubt  the  integrity 
of  .the  Old  Testament.  As  no  dissentient  yoice-then 
is  'heard, -among  all  the  witnesses  th^t  can  be  Sum- 
moned by  either  party,  the  charge  whioh  Mohammed 
brought  against  the  Jews;  of  corfupthig  their  Scrip- 
tures, inevitably  falls  to  the  ground.  Btit  whece,  .wq 
may  ask,  is^ the  AriMc  vernon-ofth^  Old  Testament  ? — 
Chaldee^afgumim,  Syrjac,  Ethiopic^  Egyptian,  Greek, 
Latin,  Armenian  and  Georgian  translations,  were  made 

I  at  aH  ^arly  period,  and  circulated  before  even  thcriiame 

tf,  of  Mohamined  was  beard  pt;  and  yet  We  seek  in  vain 

for  an  Arabic  copy  oi  thfe  Hebrew  Scriptures.,  in,  the 
East,  before  th«  tenth^^entury  of  our  era;-  iy4>en  the 
Hebrew  prophets  were  translated  int6  Arabic' by  a 
Christian  priest  at  Alexandria.  ^^  The  bookp  of.Solo- 

^  mon,  the  book  of  Ezra,  and  the  Psalms  r^  which  us  weU 

ss  the  iProphets^just  now  mentioned,  are  found  in  the 

J  Pari^'  and  London  Folyglotts  —  were  rendered  into 

Arabic  by  AbdaHah  ben  Aliadi,  in.  th^  eleventh  gen- 

^  tVLTj.^^  Rahbi  Saadias-Oaon^^  who  died  A.^D.  942 

^^  G»br.  Sion;  praef.  ad*  Psiklter.  Sjr.  Pur.  1625.  In- ifp^m  in- 
deed, we  meet  with  an  Arabic  yersion  ip  the  middle  of  t^e  eiglUh 
;  centufy,  wliich  had  been  made  by  Jgbn  Bisbop  of  SeTilia.    ''loannes 

Hispalensis  praeaul  diyinos  .libros  lingua'  arabica  doimbat  utriusque 
nationis  |aluti  consiriens:  quppiam  Arabicae  linguae  multus  usus 
erat  Christianas  lequeat^ue  Mfluris;  lathia  passim  ignorabatur. 
IJus  interpretatid^ifl  ezempla  ad  nostram  aetatem  'coqserrata  sunt ; 
extantqufe  non  uno  in  loco  in  Hispanid:"  Mariana  de  rebus  fiispan. 
lib.  yiI..cap.-3.  •  -  '  .'   • 

*<^'  The  psalms' were  printed  at  paleb  1706.  •* 

•*   Paulus  Spee.  yers.  Pent.  Arab.  pag.  33. 

V  He  x^asr  a  native  of  JFayum  in  Egypt,  and  president  of  a 
school  at  Sora  in  "Babylon.  .  Some  ascribe  to  him  a  translation  of 
Job  and  Hosea.  "^ 
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left  Mn  Arabic  Pentateuch,  and  the  book •<>£  Isaiah 
with  Targumic  and  Rabbinical  e:itplaBations.  An- 
other Pentateuch  was  tranBlated  hy  an  African  Jew, 
in  the  thirteenth  celitury.*'  Inthe  year  A.  D.  1468 
Hareih  ben  Senan  translated  the  FsaJms,  Job,  Pro- 
verbs-, Canticles  ^'Sirach>  the  minor  Prophets^  with 
JeresMah,  Daniel,«£zekiel  and  Isiiali.f  *  La&tly,  Ara- 
bic versions  werenodade  in  behalf  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic CfafbtifLns  in  the  East,  fi-om  the  Viilgata;  but 
the  first  of  these  ^bears  no  earlier  date  than  A.  D. 
1671."*  This  versidn  ww.  r^prmted  by  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  182^.  The  fact  bf 
ther^  l)eing  no  Arabic  version, of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment prior  to  the  tenth  ceiltury,  seems  incredible. 
We  know  that  the  Jews  were  islif&ciently  powerful 
to  found  a  Jewish  kingdofh  in  the  south  of  Arabia; 
how  is  it  that  they  here,  neglected,  to  do,  what  they 
invariably'  did  during  their,  sojourn  in  other  lands? 
Fof  m  Babylon,  they  made  a  Chaldeei  in'Egyjpt^  a 
Greek,  in  Syria,  a  JSyriac  Version  of  their  holy  books. 
W^' also '.know  that  there  existed  several  Bisho^prics 
in  Arabia,  prior  ^o  the  Tts^  of  Islaipisn^;^?  and  it  is 
certav^  that  some.  Churches  were  there  planted  by 
the  Apostles  themselves.  The  question  therefore  arises 

'V  Edited  M  "Pentateuctois  MosLs  Arabice  **by  Erpenius  1622. 

*  **  Copies  arjp  presdrved :in  Mauusedpts ;  2  in  Oxford,  and  2  in 
Parit.:  /  .      • 

*'  Biblia  Skcra  Arab.  6.  Congregi^tioniflr  de  pro^gandlk  Me  jussu 
edita  ad  U8um£c!0le9.  orientaliiUB ,  additive  reg..  Bibliis  Lat.  Rom. 
typis  8anct..Congreg!  1Q71.  Vol.  JJL  .     ,      ' 

•*  There  ,wa«  a  Bishop  of  Dhafar.^another  of  ^sgrsn;  the  Jaco- 
bifes  had  tW'Bishops,  one.at  Akula,  the 'ether  iir'Hira ;  and  the 
Kestorians  had  #ne  in  the  Peninsula. '  Sale's  Prelim.  Disc.  pag.  17. 
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whetheir  the  Cliristians  would  not  have  translated  the 
Old  Testameut  into  Arabic,,  within  the  apace  of  600 
years,  as  they  rendered  them  into  the  Syriac/JSthio- 
pic,  Egyptian,  Armenian  <  Greek -and  Latin  ^tongues. 
We  can'8ca:rcely  deem  it  possible,  that  a  Church* bnilt 
upon  the  joint  foundation  of  the  Prophets  atid  Apos- 
tles, could  possibly  exidt  ^or.  600  years  without  a  ver- 
sion of  the  Old  Testament  iti  the  vernacular  tongue! 

We  have  moreover  the  testimony  of  the  learned 
Theodoretuf,  who  lived  A.D.  450.  that  the  Old  Tes- 
tament in  his  day,  was  translated  into  every  language 
then  spoken*  W^  may  then  take- it  for  grafted,  t)iat 
the  Jews- and  Christians,  botlr  of  whom  so  strongly 
mustered  in  Arabia,  would  have  made  versions  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  that  the  Arabic  though  not  spe- 
cified'by  Theodoretus,  A.D. 460  was  included.  That 
he  did  not.ntention  all  the  translations-  by  name- is 
clear  9  from  his  omitting  the  Chaldee,  Ethiopic  and 
Syriac.*^ 

.Inference  may.  in  some  cases  amount  to  a  moral 
certainty  tf  and>  in  this  particular  »•  it  seems  to  justify 
our  assumption  of  the  existence  of  an  Arabic  version 
of  Scripture.  We  have  however  direct*  and  historical 
evidence,  that  the  Old  Testament  had  been  translated 
into  Arabic  at  the  time  when  the  Ethiopic  version 
was  being  made.     A  poem  and  also  a  martyrology 

*^  "Hebraici  libri  non  xaodo  In  Graecum  idioma  conTeni  sunt, 
8ed  in  Romanam  quoqne  linguam,  Aegypticam,  'Fer8icam,.'Indicain, 
Armenicam,  et  Seythicam,  atque  adeo  Sauromaticam,  semel^ue  ut  di^ 
cam  in  linguae  omnes/  quibus  ad  banc  diem  naiiones  utuntur,*'  ii^ 
Trdaas  rag  yXiorras  aig  anano^  ta  e&prj  xtxQifni'pa  diceuXtt  Tbeo* 
doretus  lib.  Y.  de  Curan.  Graecor.  tomill.  pag.  521. 
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in  Ethiopict  both  bear*  testimony  ihftt.  Aba  Sa- 
lama^^  translated  the  Scriptures  into  Gees,  afkd  that 
he  made  hiis  yersioil  from  dn  Arabic  text.**  The  con- 
clusion then  to  which  we  are  driven  by  our'argnment 
is  this,  that  there  was  an  Arabic  version  of  th^  Scrip- 
tures in  efistence  before  therise  of  Islamism;  and 
hot  little  doubt  can  exist  that  ISlohainmed  or  his  fol- 
lowers destroyed  it,  to  remove  the  possibility  of  his 
charge  against  the  ""Scripturalistd'"  being  refuted. 

9«  If  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  be  corrupted, 
as  the  Mohammedans  will  have  it,  then  it  must  follow: 
that  God*  either  would  not  or  could  not  -preserve  His 
own  word  in  its  original  purity »  which  is  opposed  to 
either  His  goodness  or  power;  again,  the  only' source 
o/qjur  faith  is  for  evej  contaminated,,  since  neither 
the  original  nor  verdions  can  be' depended  ^n ;  Christ 
and  His  Apostles  stand  convicted  of  blatning  she  Jews 
for  mibor  offences,  whilA  they  aUon^ed  so  great  a 
crime  to.  pass  unnoticed;  the  toil  and  study  of  Hebrew 
scholars  in  investigating  and  scrutinising  the  editions 
of  the  original  haveprovedutterly  unavaUing;  alltbat 
Phild,  Josephus,  EXisebius,  Origen,  Augustine,  and 
others  have  stated  of  the  scrupulous  care  of  the  Je\i^ 
touching  their  Scriptures,  is  false,  or  the  testimonies 
of,  these  men  have  likew^e  been  corrupted;  the  ho- 

^  Jobi  Liidolphi  fiistoria  Aethiopr-Lib.  m.  cap.  2. 

**  "IDte  fa^efflntc^  nennen  uttter  il^ren  etften  ^(auben^rcbigent  mii 
)^otifL^li^tm  dtttffXM  emen  geiotffeii  9(&a®alama,  vnb^iefem  f^jrHBt  ed  aiifl^ 
fin  tnl^nbtfcfier  lDic(ifer  vnb  ,nn  $i^io))tf(^f;# 'SRad^^rofo^mm  gu,  taf  txbit 
i&XLdftx  U4  ®efe(ed  nrfb  (St^ait^eltutnd^aud  b'rr  9(raltf^em  in  if^tt  ^)pxa^ 
thtvUii  $Q(e."  Dr.  ^ug'tft^hltttuirg  in  bie  €(l^riften  bc«  nenen  iCeftamentf «. 
Vol.  h  pa]g^.  375.  See  also  Lndolphr  commentar.  m  histor.  Aethiop. 
lib.  m.  cap.  4.  pag.  2i5. 
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nour  of  keeping  tl^e  oracles  of^God,  aa  ascribed  by 
St.  Paul  lo  the  J6w»,  is  nothing  less  than  a-  cruel 
and  unseemly  satire ;  and  Mphanlnied  himself,  in  seek- 
ing tb' build  upoa  Moses  and  the  prophets  has  olio- 
sen'but  a  rotten  foundation/  As  thesfi  necessaty  se- 
quences are  utterly  opposed  tb  all  sense  and  reason, 
still  moie  absurd  mustle  the  assumption  from  which 
they  are- ciedifced.  *       *    • 


.  .      cHAms  n. 

«     tH£  fiSTEGm^Y  OF  THE  K£W  TSS^AKENT. 

*  •  ■  ♦ 

*Haai[eA  anch  carih  AaU  pass-  a^agr  Wt'  Mf  uTords  shaU  not  pan 
away/'  Mark  Jmi:  31.    .* 

1.  Haying'  repelled  "{he.*  charge  of  Mohammed 
against  the  Jews,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  Remove 
the'aspersions  which  he  endeavoured  to  cast  upon 
the«C^ri6ti|tns ,  who  are  likewise  accused  of  having 
suppressed  somfe-of  th^ir  Scriptures  and  corrupted 
other's.  In  the  time  of  Nero,  the  Christian  Religion 
had  spread  not  dulyqver  Palestine;  but  thrbughout. 
the  vast  Empire  of  the  Romans,  aspiring  to  become, 
in  the  full  tfccceptation  of  the  word,  the  dominant 
creed  o/ the  woVM.^    • 

That  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  we^i  wcitten 
in  the  respective  countries  and'Sgtis  ascribed  to  them 

by  the  Church,  hal^  been  satisfactorily.iested.  and  in<- 

•  •••••       •     '  •  *  . 

*■   Gefhardi  Loci  T]i£<4ogici  tom.  IL  pag.  261.  ;     . 

'  Vide  Tacituih  lib.  XY.   Anoal.  cap.  44.    Alio :  Suetonium  in 
Kerone  cap.  16.  Flinii  lib.  X.  £p.  97. 

X« 
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controTertibly  ptoted  by  internal  and  incidental  evi- 
denee»'  and  also  by  'External  histories  testimony.* 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  go  oviSr  tbis  jgi^imd  again, 
but  in  order  to  obtain  ^  solid  foanda.tio]\  (on  our 
present' argument,  it  will  be  requisite  to  premise  some 
particulars'relating  to  tbe  early  history  of  the  sacred 
books,  included  in  the  New  Testament. 

2.  We  have  many  relics  of  ancient  literature, 
concerning  the  genuineness  and  integrity  of  which, 
we  are  convinced  without  having  any  other,  than  in- 
ternal evidence.  Not  so  ^th  the  New  Testament; 
there  is  no  one  book,  among  all  the  ancient  works 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  'which  has  In  equal 
amount  of  historical  evidence  as 'regards  its  date  and 
origin.  Supposing*  the  Seriptnres  of  the  Christians 
to  h^vie  been  written,  the  first  under  Nero,  the  last 
under  Domitian,  the  witnesses,  stretching  as  far  down 
as  Diocletian,  would  only  be  two  centuries  removed 
firom  the  conclusion  of  the  period  in  which  th^were 
composed..  These  early  writers  of  the  Church. fiave 
been  consulted,^  with  a  view  to  ascertain  how  soon  the 
t)ooks  in  question  had .  been  circulated ,  and  that 
with  eminent  success.  ^    It  may  be'  added,  thai  their 

*.  TliiB  was  happily  done  in  many  instances  hy  PaUy,  in  his 
**Horae  Panlin'ae,*'  and  bj  Hug,  *'£inleitung  in  das  neue  Testament.** 
Band  J.  pag.  9—32.  "  *        ' 

*  Xardner's  "CredibiUty  of  the*  Gospel  History,  or  €he  fturta 
occasionally.  Bcnftienied.  in  the  Nev^TcfHament,  eeofinned  by  passages 
of  .ancient  authors.**  1727.  •         i     . 

*  Lardner  was  followed  by  Oh.  Fr.  Schmid  in  the  ''•Historia  et 
yindicatio  canenis.**  1 775.  6.  I^est  fai  his  work :  ''Ueber  Religion, 
ihre  Qeschichte  un^  Best&tiguhg;?  1786.  and  Paley,  "A  view  of  the 
eyidences  of  Christianity."   1797. 
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quotations  are  more  exact  in  citing- from  the  didactic, 
than  froiQ'tbe  historital  portions  of  the  New  Testament; 
again,  the  Old  Testament  is  mor&  careftiUj  quoted, 
than  the  New,  simpty  because  their*  readers  were 
better  acquainted  with  the  latter 'than  with  the  former. 

ClemeM  Homanus^  whose  ''name  was  inthe*bf^ok 
of  life,'*  Phil.  IV.  3.  speaks  of  the  Epistle  of  ""the 
blessed  Apostle  Paul  r^  and  faithfhlly  quotes  passages 
from  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  to  the  Hebrews.  ^ 
Ignaliml  Bishop  of  Antioc^  A..  D.  6j}.  who  suffered 
martyrdom  under  Trajan  at  Rome,^*  alludes  to.  t^i^  <fi- 
dactic  parts  of  the  New  Testament/  and  also  quotes 
St.  Pauls  words,'  ""that  ye.allspeak.the  same  thing 
and  be  perfectly  joijied  together  in  the  same  mind 
and  in  the*  same  judgment.**^  In  his*  Epistle  to  the 
Church  of  Philadelphia,,  he  mentions  the  Gospel  and 
the  Apostolic  writings  conjointly,  which  implies,  that 
he  was  acquainted  with  both.  ^^     -  .       ♦. 

Polycarp>  the  disciple  of  St.  Joha  and -Bishop  of 

•  ^Afmhi^t  T^y  inuTtoliit  iroi?.  ficcrnxQ^ov  IlceiXov  tov  *AnO' 
aroXov'  ti  itQ^top  v/iftr  h  d^  xov  ^vayyekiov  tygtziper;  iiC  ah^ 

l^ffoAAo),  dta  to  Kcd  t6j€  noanX&iMg  vfidg  mnoi^bdm.  Clam.  Bom. 
I  Epist.  ad  Corinth,  cap.  47. 

'  Compare  Clem.  Bom.  Episi.  ad  Cor^  e.  35.  wifb  Bom.  I.  29 — 
32.  and  cap.  36.  with  Hebr.  I,  3— 7!  . ,  .     , 

'*  IlavXov  ovfAf/Kffatai  rov  ayufPiiivov S  h-nA^  intaroX^ 

fiftjiionvei  vfiM  if  X^nvrS  ^IrjiyotSi.  Ignat.  Eplst.  ad  £^l)e^.  c.  12. 

*  Ignat.  £p.  ad  I^he8..oap.  2.  with  1  Con  I,  10. 

*•  n(foa(pvy<of  rfS*E\f(xyyekl(^  (o^(Ta0il*Ifjaov,  «(r2  iot^  ano(rt6X6tQ 
€dg  itQBafivttQtdjf  iKKXTjoias'  Ignat.  Epist  aid  Fhiladeiph.  cap.  5.  cfr. 
also  Ignat,  ad  Troll,  cap.  XI.  and  ad  Phdadetph,  cap-.  tS,  also 
ad  Smjfm.  cap.  I.,  with  Matt.  XY.  i3..  HI.  15.  whese  two  other 
quotations  occur. 
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Smynia,  who  became  a  martyr* A.  J).  169'>  likewise 
refers  to. the  Epis^^s  generally,  ^^  ^nd  to  that «f  the 
Corinthiana  in  particular*^'  In  his  Epistle  tp^  the 
PhiKppians;  he  writes,  ^'Remember  what  ear  Lord 
said,  when  He  taught, -^ Judge  not  that  yt  be  not 
judgedf*  forgive  and  it  shall  be  for^inen  you<  be  mer- 
ciful and  je  ^halT  obtain  me^cy; -with  whairmeasure 
ye  tnetot  it  shall  be  meaisured  to  you  again.**  ^^  Bar* 
nabas,  the  companion  of  St.  Paul,  and  aoCprding  to 
some,  Bishop  of  Milan,  refers. to  the.&Uowing  words 
of^oiirLord,  ""many  are  called  but  few  are  chosen;**^* 
aQd  ''whosoeyer  will  come  aflter  me^  let^him  deny  him- 
self ai)d  take  op  his  citoss  and  follow  xqc/*..^*  Clemens 
Bemanus  bids  the  Corinthians  remember  the  words 
of  theLord  JesuSf  and  then  reheari^s  ^Veral  detached 
sentences  from  th^  sermon  on  the  mount,  especially 
as  reccM'ded  by  Sfc  Luke.^^  In  his  second  Epistle 
he  adds,  ''And  another  ScdptiH^  SMth. — I  came'not 
to  cdl  the  righteous  to  repentance  but  the  sinners.**  ^  ^ 

.^^  /TotvAqv,  Sff  yerofUtOQ  h  vfut  ngta  nQoaoaftov  fiat  tits  dp* 
^Qfijrm,  MSa^Bf  aif^t^i  nal  fitBattos  tot  nsQi  akri^ttuQ  Xofoit' 
og  xai  anmf  vfiiv  iyga^et  intatehxg,  Polycarp.  0p.  ad*Philip.  c.  3. 

*^  Compare'  Polyearp.  ad  Philip,  o.  $.  -with  I  .Cor.  YI.  9. 

*•  MftjfioflvaavtBS  Siw  iinet  6  wgiotdidaaxior'  Mtj  xgCtere, 
ha  lA^  Kgi3rlt9^  ktX,  Folycttcp.  Epiat.  hd  PhUif .  o.  2.  Also  Clem. 
Rom.  ad  Corinth,  c.  13. 

**  ^'AttendamuB  ergo,  ne  ibrte«  sieut  senptiui  est,  multi  vocati, 
panei  elocti  iBy^niaiAiir."  £pi«t.  3aniab.  pap.  4.  . 

<*  Ovro),  Moir  (^lrfao€Q)^t  dikoptig  lu  Uftlt  xai  S^w^ai  ftov 
tfjfi  fieuJtXtlixg ,  6(f^BlkQv'(n  ^h^iins  xal  na^omg  ka^ip  fie..  £pist. 
Bam.  oap.  ?.  YiOe  Matt  XVI.  24.  Mark.  Yin.  34.  tu!  DC.  23. 

'*  Clem.ltqm.  Epist  ad  Corinth,  cap.  13.  with:  Lu.  YI.  36~S8. 
'  ^^  Kai  kiya  ypaq>yXijH,  on  ovx  ^k^f  xccXima  dmaiovg^ 
iXka  afifiCQtioXovg.   Clem.  Bom.  Epist.  11.  ad  Corinth.  * 
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He  also  refers"  to. the  words  of  oar  Lord*  touching 
faithfulness  in  little  things^  ^th  the  speotal  addition 
that  thgri-wer§  -feimd  in  the  -GospeL  *• 

More  detailed  eyidence  of  the  existence  of  the 
New  Testament ,  than:  the  a;bove^»  may  he  deduced 
from  the  works  of  the  early  Eathers  of  the*  Church. 
Justin  Martyr,,  bpm  in  Palestine  A.  D^  8-8.  was  w^U 
acquainted  with  the .  Gospels^*  ^\  and  whilst  merely 
alluding  to  the  existence  of  the  Epistles,  he  ascribes 
the  Apocalypse  to  St.  John*  ^^  ^Athenagoras,  who  died 
A.  D.  180.  quotes  thefii^tJCpistle  to  thaCorinthiwSt  ^  ^ 
and  shows,  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul.  Thepphilus,  Mrho  flbuiished  A.  D^  180. 
speaks  of  the  Gospels,  mentions  that  of  St.  John- by 
name;  ^wfers  to  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  jRo- 
mans  itnd  to  Timothy;^'  ajid  is  said  to  have  madetwe 
of  ike  Apocaiypse.  In  the  year  A.  D.  170«  Dionysius, 
Bishop  of  Corinth,  speaks  of  4;he'New  TestaUTmt 
Scriptures  as  the  books,  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.^' 
'  3.  The  above  quotations,  prove  two.  things i  first, 

*•  Clem.  Rpm.  Epist.  n.  cap!  10.  cfr.  Lu.  XYI-  11.  12. 

*•  X)i  yap  MJtoatakot  if  tolg  ystofihoig  in*  d\ii0v  anojitvfjfiO' 
9iVfiam^  a  KoXetrcu  *EvafyAia\  ovtwg  naQi&aoxccp,  Jiut.  Martyr. 
Apolog.  I.  cap.  64.  pag.  83.  •       •  ^ 

'®  Just.  Mac  Dialog..eum  Tiyph.  cap.  81»  pag^  179. 

?^  EvSrjXgf  narA  to  kemoneifov,  .Su.deixctiiitop  dTtoatoXop 
th  (f'&aQtoT  rodto  xal  dtfctfKedaatov  hlfiaaadcu  itp^a^igf, 
AUienag.  de  resurrect,  cap.  18.  p.  531  <  and  1  Cor.  XV.  54. 

''  . . .  Ta  xiSf  nQOip^w  naittSt  ivayyBXlw^  Ijj^eiv.  TiiaoplL  ad 
Antoljc  IIL.pag.  338.  and  .pag.389.  lie  quotes  as  i  .^Biog  X6^ 
what  is  written  1  Tim.  IL  2.   Rom.  XlII.  7.  8: 

''  yuatpal  nvQianal  Euseb.  H.  £.'IV.  23.  where  Dionysius  Is 
quoted. 
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that  the  bookff.  of  the  New  Testame^t  existed  in  the 
/Er<t  two  centuries  and  w£re  known  among  the  Chris- 
tians, and  secondly,. that  they^ad  the  same  hooks 
then,  as  we  have  noWi  That  these .  writings  should 
hare  been  eorrupted  during  the  above  period^  is  cleariy 
impossible.  They  conld  n6t  have  beep  corrupted  dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  the  Apostles,  because-  these  Scrip- 
tures were  speedil]^  multiplied  and  circulated  among 
the  Churches,  and  the  greater  the*  number  of  manu- 
script copies ,  the  greater  ihe  difficulty  to  altec  any 
portion  of  tb^m.  Nor  did  the  Apostles,  or  their  im- 
mediate disciples,  the  Apbstolic  Fathers,  complain  of 
any  such  corruptions,  although  they  had  occasion  to 
ceasui'e  many 'a  disorder  which  had  cr^t  into  the 
Churches.  After  the  decease  of  the  Apostles,  jbhe 
original  Manuscripts  of  the  various  detached  hooks 
of  the  New  Testament,  were  reverentially  preserved 
in  the  archives  of  the  principal  Churches,  and  served 
as  a  check  against  ivny  alteration,  which  might  be 
attempted. 

Still  more  weighty,  and  in  th^  eyes  of  the 
Mohanunedans,  more  impai'tial,  must  be  the  evidence 
which  is  to  b^  obtained  Jrom  the  ene'mm  who  assaulted, 
and  the  heroes  who  separated  from  the  Church,  dur- 
ing the  first  two  centuries.  Celsxis,  an  Epicurean  phi- 
losopher* H^ote  a*work**  against  Christianity*,  which 
has  been  partially  preserved  in  a  refutation  by  Origen. 
He  refers  to  the  ^various  miraicles,  wrought  by  our 
Lord,  and  gives  many  details  of  His  passion;  and  all 
these  things,  he  states,  had  been  written  by  His  dis- 

^*  He  gave  it  the  arrogant  tiUe  of  "^JXffi^c  Xoyog." 
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\  ciples.^'    :AIthoiigh  he  speaks  of  these  writ^igs  as 

f  theGospelf  '^  yet  h«  plaiolj  indicates  two  of  the-Evan- 

i  geliftts,  {St.  Matthew  and. St.  Luke),  when  .he  states, 

[  that  those  writers  assume  too.-mueh ,  who  trace  the 

lineal'  descent  of  Jesus,  the  one  genealogically  to  the 
first  man,  the  other,  to  the  Jewish  kings.  ^^ 

As  Celsus  refers,  in  one  part  of  his  work,  to 
Christ  being  asked' iA  the  temple,*®  by  the  Ji3ws  for 
a  sign  to  prove  His  divine  Sonship ;  and  in  another 
part,  to'  the  fact  of  His  showing  His  wounds  in  His 
side  and  hands  afbor  His  Resurrection;'^  and  also 
aUodes  to  the  ivord,  being  declared  in  the  Gospel-  to 
be  the  Son  of  Go4;'^'we  have  a  threefold  proof  that 
he  was  acquainted! with  the  6r08pel  of  St.  John.  * 

That  Celsus  was  iJso  in  possession  of  the  remain- 
ing Gospel  61  St.  Mark,.. is-  placed  beyond  ^Si  doubt, 
by  his  urging  it  asja  point  of  disagreement  belNveen 
the  writers  of  the  Gospel,  that,  "some  say  tbere  were 

dvtov  Toiaiha.  Celsus  lib'.^.  l3,  and  lib.H.  cap.  16.  Sliortl^  after 
he  adds,  *'AU  these  have  i^e  taken  out  of  you^  own  Scriptures^  we 
need,  no  other  witnesses,  as  your  own.  weapon^  ajre  suffieient  fqr 
yoiir  destruction."  Lib.  11.  cap^  74.  * 

^  ^Ev^eXtOT-;  juH  as  the  most  affcient  Manuscripts  are  inscribed. 

fog  nal  nSv  h  ^lovdnhig  fiaatXaoiyp  .xiov  .'Jjyo'ovr.  xfcl  ..^ . .  on  ovn 
av  fi  tov  ttxroppg  yvttj  trjXinovTov  yevovg  tvyjamvud  ^/fOH,  Cel- 
sus lib.  n.  c.  32. 

"  "E-p  ttS  Uq^,   cfif.  John  n.*  IS. 

^*  Kal  ra  mifula  tfjq  naXccaimq  Sdst^ef  o  '(i^ooif^,  nai  titgitX- 
Q€CQ  mg  ijauT  TnnBgotrjfihm  Celsus  1%.  11.  cap.  59.  with  John  XX.  27. 

'^  After*  staging  that  Xoywitteu  vihv  rov  &B(y9,  Celsus  ma^es 
the  Jew  whom  he  introduces,  j>laspheinousl7  ol^ect,thaf  ^'it'was  an 
impure  and  unholy  Xojog,  who  was  abused  and  executed.'* 
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two  aogehi,  and  some^.there  was  onfy  one  angd  at 
thesepuIckreof'Chrifit/'^^  To  justi^  this  expression, 
there,  must  have- been,  at  least  two  writers  on  each 
side,  and  this  accords,  with- the  fourJEvangelists.^' 

Without  further  examining  the  allusionsof  Celsus 
to  Apostolic  writings,*^'  we  hasten  to  notice,  what  this 
bitter  and  subtle  enemy  of  Cbristianity^  neglected  to 
do.  Celsus  Assaulted  .Clnrist  and  Chiistianitj,  Chris- 
tians find  their  Qoly  Seriptures  with  an  extraordinary 
skiU  ^nd  virukhcef  but  iii  all  his  attacks  we. seek  in 
vatii  for  any  charge  ^against  the  mtegrity  of  th^  H^ly 
Scriptures.'  He  ridicules  the  Chri^tiansi -and  nothing 
apparently  would  have  givei^ium  greater  satis&ction 
than  W,  prov^  to  the  world,  that  fi:()nvsome  motive 
or  other  they  had  corrupted  their. sa9red  books.  His 
sitence  therefore  must  be  considered  the  most  con- 
vincing proof  that  op  to  that  period  9  V^  alteration 
had  beeif  affected  in  tha  sacred  tex(/. 

Scarcely  less  important  i^  the  testimony  of  the 
Christian  heretics^*  of  the  first  two  centuries.,  both 
as  tQ  the .  early  existence  of  the  saered  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  to- their  being  preseiyed  in  their 
integrity  during  that  period.     In  the  fragments  pre- 

'^  ITffi  fih  xal  n^g  r6p  dvro^  revda  tdqfhv  iXdttr  SyY^Xov,  ot 
Or  dio  t9y^  dnoxQAofUfOvg  tcdg  yvyai^tTy  oti  dfiirtr;,  Oelstis  lib.  V. 
cap.  52.  " 

"  Matthew  BAd  Mark  speak  of  one  angel ;  ILuke  and  John 
of  two. 

*'.  Qnotations  of  th^  Epistles  of  Paul  are  ^een.  Celsus  lib.  V. 
cap.  64.  hU  VI.  «ap.  12.  lib.  Vm.<ap.  24. 

^  Tatian,  Julius.  Cassiaa,  Thaodotul;  anonym^vs  heretics  men- 
tioned by  Tertullian  and  Origen^,  Maxcion,  Pt^lenuieus,  Heradion, 
Valentinus  and  his  sdiool,  Basilides  and  Jsidorus,    Hug  VoL  L  p.  38. 
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served  of  tl^eae  hetenpdox  teacherst  wejbave  aumerous 
quotations  from  every  book  of  the  New  Testameut 
yfith  the  excerption  of  tbe  Epistle  of  St  Paid  tf  Titus. 
Although,  some  of  these  heretics  altered  or  omitted 
both,  books  and  passages  in  their  owir  Manui^eripts, 
yet  we,  recognise  portions^  from  th&  New  Testament 
Scriptures/ in  nK>i^  of  the  quotations  which  they  made 
to  support  their  :own  patticular  views.        : 

4.  It  is  net  necessary  here  to  show,  how  soon^  the 
early  Churches  interchanged 'and  coOecteclUitt  various 
bodk|r  of  the  New  Testament,  but  it  would ^tppear, 
that  it  was  fairly  commenced  in'  the  lifeCime  of  the 
Apostles;'^  Some  of  the  Apostolic  writing. specially 
those  addressed  to /^nVo^*  individuals,  were  naturally 
slower  th^  others  ip  becoming  known  and  jcircu- 
lated;  ?'*yet  they  too  ere  long  were  read  in theChurches, 
and  thus  escaped  being  placed  among  the  unknown 
or  apocryphal  books. '^  -  As  however  Epiftles.  of  the 

'  **'  It  was  requested  by  St  Paul  tol.  Ill,  16.  that  Epistles  should 
b^  exchanged.  That  the  Epistle  to  the  Laodioeans  bere'meiitioned 
was  that  to  ihe  Epbesjans  is  clear  .^om  the  fact  ^at  ^t  Eq>t(W  wBfi 
not  originallj  in.  th^' text  Ephes.  I.  1.  Marcion  altered  it  to  \id 
Lcu>dicenos*\  Th^  idea*  of  Archbishop  Usher  seetns  to  l>e  the  m6st 
natural,  and  >gr^s  best* with  the. whole  tenor  of  the  ]!^istle,  via. 
that  it. was  an  encyclical  writing  addressed  to  various  Churches. 
That  St.-Paul's  Epistles  w«re  at  least  partly  collected  when  SUPeter 
wrote  his  second  Epistle  .would  appear  from  tde  expression  it  ni^ 
acuQ  tcug  imatokatg.   2  Pet  ni.  I^. 

'*  Addressed  to  "nmothy,  Phflemon,  -Titus,  and  the  2^.  and  3<> 
Epistle  oCSfrJolin. 

'^  The  Word  dnoKQVtp^t,  liber  abeeonditus ,  is  Augustine 'has  it, 
was  taken  from  the  Jeiws,  .iiHio  called  those  writings  D^3.13>;  not 
being  put  with  iho  sacred  {looks  iiv  the  ho)y  chests ,  but  separately 
in  secret  places ;  -a  manuscript  baring  4  mistakes  in  one  leaf,  was 
hid,  Justin^  Dialog,  c.  Tiyph.  translates  with  dip&PiC  noUif;  in  op« 
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Apostolic  Fathers  were  sometimesTead  in  the  Churchy, 
it  became  necessary  to  set  forth  cixkdoguw  of  those 
Scriptures  which  were  to  be  considered  oanonibaL 
The.  first  of  these  is  found*  in  the  Hoihilies  of  Origen 
upon  the  book  of  Joshua,,  where  he  gives  an  allego- 
rical exposition  of 'the  seven  trumpets  of  ranur*  homs.*^ 
The  firsts  he  saith;  who  blew  the.  trumpet,  was  'Mat- 
thew, then  Mark,  Luke  and  John  among  the  Evan- 
gelists;-Peler  in  two  Epistles,  then  James  and  Jude. 
John  resumed  the  trunipet-oall  in  his  £4)istle8  and 
the  Apocalypse,  *  and  Luke  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles. But  Paul,  the  last,  threw;  every  thing' down 
before  him  with  the  twice,  seven-fold  sound  'of  his 
Epistles/* 

»  Eulebiiis  in  liis  Church  History,*  classifies  the 
entire*  body  of  die  jiacred  literature  of  the  Christians 
into  three  divinoim;^^  ^^  first  of  which.  Consisted  of 
books  which  were  universally  acbiowledged  as  divine, 
comjHising  the  four  Gospels ,  the  Acts ,  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul,  the  first  Epistle  of  St.  John,  the  first 
Epistle  .of  St.  Peter,  and 'the  book  Of  Revelation.  The 
second  division,'*. embracing  the  Epistle  of  St.  James, 
that  of  St.  Jude,  the  second  of  St;  Peter ^  and  the 

posiiion  to  Uos,  OriK^n  lues  the  Expression  ^(cvs^  fi^fikia;  £pist 
ad  Afiric.  cap:  9.  The  Snt  who  iue§  Jin6K^q>osia  Glaaens  Alex, 
lib.  m.  cat>.  4. 

•*  Eoseb.  Ecoles.  Hist.  lib.  m.  cap.  25.  also  expkuMtoiy  lib.  UL 
cap.  3.  and  ci^.  24.  The  3  dirisipns  were  ofiok&yavfUPOi ,  Aftt^ 
XiyovfitfOi  and  ro^. 

'*  Not  to  be  ponfounded  with  the  mfneiak  ^o^;  and  held 
nagcL  wXiCaroig  t<Sf  ^nAeoiao^fixooy;  fni^piK  itoXihiQ.  Lib.  UL 
cap.  25.  litfta  ttSf  ^Xoirn^^  it  nX%latms  miksdou^  noQci  no^Qts 
dtSrifiotMVfiBTa.   m.  31. 
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second  and  third,  of  St.  John,  jtslb:  received  ^J  many, 
bnt  had  beep  doubted  by  some..  This  uncertaiHtj 
was  removed  by  the  Council  of  JNice,  when  thqy  were 
received  ink)  the  Canon.  The  third  and  last  division 
of  the  Christian. b\>eks  by  Eusebius,  comprised  wri- 
tings of  an  apocryphsd  charapter,,  such* as  ''the  Acts 
of  Paul,"  the  "Shepherd  of  Hermes,". the  ."Epii^le  of 
BamaBaSv"  the  "Apocalypse  of  Peter"  and  the  "teach- 
ings of  the  Apostles."*^  With  this  thiM  class  of 
books  we  mus4.  not  confoui^d  the  many  spurious 
Gospels,  of  Peter,. Thomas  aiid  Matthias,  or  the 
Acts  of  Andrew,  John  and  other  Apostles; -together 
with '  many  other  &bulous  and  heretical  productions, 
which  Eusebius  pronounced  to  be  godless  and  pre- 
sumptuous,, and  uhworthy  to  be  dsissed  among  his 
third  and  last  division."** 

5.  Thus  we  see,  that  no  small  care  was  bestov^ed 
upon  the  collection  smd  prSseinfation  of  the  bo.oks  of 
the^ew  Testament.  They  were  religiously  set* apprt, 
and  no  other  book  could  gain  admissioti  among  their 
number,  under  whajtever  name  it  might  claim  4o  be 
admitted.**'  In  proportion  to  the  few  of  the  Catholic 

*®  *Et  Tofe  toSois  HaTaterdx&m  xaJ  rtSidlvtvlov  nQa^iov.  17 
ygaq^ri,  0,  re  keyofjievog  iroipiTiv,  nai  Tj  chtqxdkvxpis'Ueigov,'  Kcd 
mjos  rovroisj^  q>€QPfiaTri  Ba^dfia  cWrtoA^ ,  nal  rdSf  ^Anoutokaoft 
ai  Xt^fi€0m*dt(iaxai.   £uselK  Qiat..£ccl.  lib.  m.  c$p.  25. 

**  X^cf'oT'd*  h  ridon  dv%a  KcetatciKrioy ,  dU.*'pg  Stona 
ndfTfj  xac  ^vaatfi^  naQCutfitiiv.  Eiueb.'Hist.  Eec.  Itb.  in.  26.^ 

*'  tSicut'  oKm  in  populo  Jtidaeoy^im  xnuliT  propbetiam  pollice- 
bantuY,  et  quidem  eranip«eudopro^h'etae..I:  ita  et  inN.Testaroento 
multi  eonati  suiit  scribere  Evangelia ,  sed  ^on  omnes  recepii.  £t  ut 
sciatis  non  feolum  quaiuor  Eraagelia,  s^d  plurima  esse  copscripta,  ex 
^uibtts  baec,  quae  babemus,  electa  sunt  et  iradita  eecUsii^^  ex  i^so 
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Chnrcli,  lest  a  book  ^ould  he  received  upon  inraffi* 
ciAit  authority^  wa&  the  zeal  to  frtterve  those^  wJnoH 
were  jidinitted  in  tbeir  orrginkl  integpty.  Yet  in  spite 
of  the  greMpit  watcllfulness,^  seme  discrepancies  crept 
into  the' sacred  textr  partly  through  the  inaftention 
of  the  copyists,  partly  frourother  causes,  which  (5annot 
be  left  unnoticed.    .   *. 

TJnintentional  "Variaelectiones"  not  unfre^uend/ 
arose  here,  as  in  the  Old  Testament*  from  the  copy- 
ists'sometimes  ^seeing  amiss\**  and^so'  exchanging 
letters,  transposing  words*and  sentences,  ^n.d  making 
i*epetitions;**  from  Tteorivg  amisi  they  were  also  liable 
to  commijb  numerous  mistakes.  ^^  To 'these,  may  be 
addedj  faults  arising  from  want  of  memory,  such  as, 
misplacing  Wbrd^,  aiid'exishaHging  synonymous  ^r 
pressjons;^'  faults  arising  &om  want  of  knowledge, 

prooeinio  Lubae . . .  cognosciunus . . .  Hoc ,  quod  ait.  eanaS  sunl^  la» 
tentem  habiet  ^ccusatignem  eVrum ,  qui  absque  gratia  SpiQtus  S.  ad- 
scriWenda  Eraijgelia  prosilierunt.  *  Matthaeus  quippe  et  Marcus  et 
Jqhaones  et  Lucas  noD>  suet  eonati  scribere,  s^Spiritii  S.  pleai  scrip* 
••nuit  Eraug^lia  .  .  .  Ecclesia  {y.ara  roi^  itinUataarinof  KUPOta 
Ihiseb^fl.  25)  quatuor  habet  ETangelia,  hapf^ses  plurlma;  e  quibus 
quoddam  scribitur  secundum  Aegypties ,  &littd  Juxta  duodecim  Apo* 
stolos . . .  Sed  in  his  omnibus  tu'M  cdiitd  probamu^^  nisi  quod  Eede* 
9ia ,.  i.  e;  quatuor  tantum  Svangelia  recipienda:*'  Origen.  Homil.  I. 
in  Luc;  jn.  933.         '    •  . 

**  Exchanging  lttt»s:  Mark.  V.  14.  ar?;)7<iAQ9  for  anffjjjukfxp. 
Act.  XXVn.  ^.  mepifiaaA  for  ifefilfiaatf,^  Rom.  XII.  18.  ufttfxs  for 
Xj^iag,  I^anipomng:  Itom.  J.  13.  namiot^tt^ci  for  ti  Fa  nagnof, 
lUpetitiofn:  .1  Thoss^.!!,  l.J/tt^^,fien.VI^^^f^^  eyitii.  ^loi. 

**  Thus  Bom.II.  17:  f(5«  for  &  As.  l;John  IV.  2:  ytm<T^itm  for 
ytfWJKere.  Matt.  XXViL^SQ:  x<9c7  for-xmi^. 

"^  John  XVI.-21  vvp  fih  Xvvtjf  for  kvnirp  ^h  m.'.  RIt.XVIL 
17.  ra  ^ripLvna  for  it  Ao^oi.  .  '         * 
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where  abbreviations-were  mistaken  for  single  letters, 
or  words  were  wrbhgly -divided.  *• 

More  or^  less  intentional,  thoagb  oertatnly  not 
malicious,  wer«  other  mistakes  cbramitted  in  the  act 
of  transcribing  the  books  of  the  New  TeJ^tament. 
It  w^g  the  natural  wish  of  the  early  Christian  tran- 
scriber and  readefto  /ender  the  text,  of  l^e*  sacf ed 
books  as -plain  as  po8sil)le,  and  w^l^^.Y>ew  to  accom- 
plish this  .object,  they  some^jj^ui^  wrote'a  more-in* 
telUgible  word  over,  oroti  the  JnMlgin  of  ajf  unusual 
expression.  -A  Chreek  reader  fo^^4ii^tancej  ({Msl^eritig 
that  the  term  used  for  tribute-ni<^if;S)ff.waa  not  ge- 
nerally intelligible,  placed  a  moje  |!fCife1y  Greek  word 
by  it«  Side,  and  it  subsequent. copyist  introduced  the 
word  from -the  margin  into  the  text,,  abd  thus  caused 
a  different  rea.ding.^'  Another  took  the  events  re- 
corded Luke. xn.  S8.  as  happening '.during:  the  day- 
time ;^'^  to  prevent -misunderstanding,  he:  followed  the 
computation  of  the  Romans ,  who  divided  the  day  as 
well  as  the  night  fpto  four  watches,  and  instead  pf 
**the  third  w^tch"  ad4ed  by  way  of.  explanation,  ^the 
evening  watch ^  a  mistake,  afterwards  copied  into 
the  text  of  several  Manuscripts.  Again,  anofher^eader 
conceiving  that  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver.  Matt.  XKYI. 

*•  We  refer  only,  .to  i  Tub.  HI.  16*  w^ere  ©2;  jjeas.  tftken  0£ 
or  the  reTene.*  lliatAkes  such  ,aa  avvtmaKonoiQ  for  ovf  iaumonoig 
Phil.  I.  1.  will  easily  be  accounted  for,  when  we  remember  that  the 
original  M8S.  weise  not  divided  into  words  or  sentences; 

^7 '  Kijfaos  »wtLB  superseded  by  inMB(fakaiap.  ^  )|ark.  XII.  14. 
In  PettU.  20,  instead  of  KoAa<)o«^o^€voc«  some  Codd.read  nokmC6fi€VQL 

**  The  thtj^  Hebrew  vrtA/ch' rgfnj  qnXani}  answers  to ^fae  Greek 
fieooWKTiov;  the  day  being  dirided  in  quatuor  exchtnas;  the  third 
of  these  day*watches  was  therefore  the  iantgitri  (fvXcacq, 
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15%  seemed  to  rcfqaire  explanation^— .bemg'intelligible 
only  to  the  Jews  —  vetltui^d  to  subjoin  theequiralent 
Greek  sum  of  ^'thirty  staters/'  in  the  margin,  which 
was  eventually'  substitiited  in  th^  test^f  some  Manu- 
scripts fdt'  '''thirty  pieces  of  .silver.**    Another  critical 
reader  of  Mark  x.  12.  not  finding  it  consonant  to  the 
taste  andmannens  of  theij^reeks^  thata  woman  should 
^jot<€  aum'^  her  husband  ^'^  their  laws  endowing  the 
man  only  with  power,  tu  put  away  his  wife,  the  Gam- 
bridge;  Manuscript  tbms  the  sentience  thus,  ""if  a 
womao  .gd  forth  from  her  husband «  fti^d  be  married 
to  another  etc.****  The  following  es^pression,  ""to  catch 
something  out  of  His  mouth/*  was  cousideredtoo 
Hebraically  idiomatic  for  the  Greeks,  and  was  there- 
fore rendered  iii  this  fwm,  "^iseeking  occasion -to  find 
something  to  accuse  him.**'^  The  many  other  Hebra- 
isms, which  constitute  so  striking  a  peculiwity  of  the 
New  Testament,  did  not  meet  with  ^eater  indulgence 
from  the  fttstidious  Qreek  grammarians.  *The  harsh 
inflexions  and  foreign 'combinations  of  the  various 
parts  of  speech  could  not  fidl  to  create  a  desire  for 
correction,'  in  a  pec^le  whothougbt  so  much  of  purity 
of  style  and  diction;*  hence,  the  purely  Hebraic  ex- 
pression i  ''and  he  added  to*  send  another  servant**  ^^ 

*•  ryvij'  [isxf  ele'AOu  ano  to^  di^dpo^  xdl  yapirjtrn ,  t5iu«  accom- 
modatiDg  it  io  Grecian  law,  whiolr  only  gires  man  the  poVerof 
dnoKvh^  alid  anonipiiiuif, 

•®  Ztpovf^Bii  &fiQhVGaiti  it  rov  arofLCctog  dvtov  iw,  ntX.  be- 
comes: C'ittnlttfQ  iqfoypiij^  tita  Xirfiti^  Jnnav  ifa  hgwn  Kotayo' 
^OKf.   Lu.  XI.'54. 

^^  I6u' nQbai^no  nipt^nu  n^tS^  tpy*  is  rendered  Iai.  XX.  11. 
at  once  imftypfr,  liark/U.  15.  M  x<S  Kar^iTadat  dvtot  is  made, 
natcoieifiep^it  «vTa?«.    See  also  JoW  XI.  33.  where  yre  read  ia 
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was  more  concise^  rendered  J)y,  "and  he  sent  another 
servant/' 

'  The  rough  Hebrew  construction  Lu,  TH.  1.  "now 
.when  He  liad  ended  all .  his  sayings  in  th^  audience 
of  the  people,'^  was  rendertd  by  .the  mpre  smooth  and 
classical  Greek,  "when  He  had  finished  speaking  all 
these  words,  He  came* to  Capernaum/'**  Othep.^is- 
crepancies  arose,  firom  the  desire  of  making  the  text 
more  clear  und.  perspicuous,*  by  adjoining  parallel 
passages  from  the  other-  Evangelists ,  meiely  for  the 
purpose  of  ilhistration,.  and  these  ilot'es  gradiially  iA* 
traded  into  the  .text  itself.  To  give  only  one  striking 
instance, — Mark,  Xm.  2.  Onr  Lord  speaking  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  says,  "there  shall  not  be 
left  one.stobe  upon  another/'  to  which  the  Cambridge 
addition,  adds,  "I  will  build  it  .again  in  three  days 
without  'hands  ;'*  absurdly  interpolating  these  words 
from  St.  John  il.  1 9.  The  DiateBiarom  .of  the  Go^pek 
also  contributed  their  share  to  the  variety  of  readings; 
one  of 'these  was  made  by. the  diiiciple.  of  Justin  Mar- 
tyr, the  her)^ticaITatian.  The  Cambridge  Manuscript 
e.  g.  must  have  borrowed  from  one  of  them,  the 
words  in  Matt.  XXYII.  28 :  "And  they  put  on  Him  a 
purple  garment  and  clothed  Him  with  a  scarlet  robe;** 
clearly  a  combination  fron\  the  other  Evangehsts.*' 

Cod.  D ,  ituQajdri  ti^  nvti^ati  Q)ff  ififigifLomiwQ ,  instead  of  the 
texttut  t€^tu9*  ^    . 

^''  ''EnhX  di  JnXiigfoae.ndna  ti  ^rifnaxa  dvrov  its  wg  OHOftQ 
tov  kaov  iioijX'hht  i^Kaneg,  is  tuined  isto^the  eaaj  Greek  sentence : 
StB  itihaBv '  ndrra  td  ^i^fiara  XtzXfiS'P,  ^k0B-p  i^  Ka(i>hQ ^  x.  r.  A. 
Mark.  XIV.  25.  they  put:  ivxin  iv  /ui)  men  instead  ci  w  pLtj  itQih 
Q&(S  mtlt, 

**  'Ex^voorrec  dvrofy  ifidtiof  iiOQq;vQoih  rwi  xXafilda'noKKifTif 

Y 
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La6tly»  we  find  omimons  yihere  synoaymoufi  eaqpres- 
sions  occur;  these  being  defects  of  composition  wfaicli 
no. polished  Greek  could,  penmt,  he  would  naturally 
eject  t  what  in  his  opyoion  would  be  tatOolo^oal: 
thu^  the  Bynonyme^in  Mark.  vm.  15  —  ""Xnke  heed, 
beware  of  the  leayen  of  the  Pharisees  etc.  eta**  being 
looked  upon  in  this  light,  the  former  one  was  omitted. 
In  the  passage  Mark.  ii.  28«  ''by  wh|it  authority 
doest  thou  these  tilings,  iind  -who  gave  thee  this  au- 
thonly  to  do  these  things?**  the  second  clause  of  the 
interrogation  i^as  considered  rjeduadant,  and  therefore 
stsuek  out.  For  the  same  reason  iu  Lu.  XSL  15. — 
""your  adversaries  shall  not  be  able  to  gainsay  or  re* 
sist»**  the  last  verb  was.  omitted.  ^^ 

6.  Among  these  'Waxiae  leotiones**  justly*  com- 
plained of  by  Clemens  Ahxaadrintie,  Origen  and 
others,^'  there  is  not  on^  iQStance  of  wilful  corruption, 
propedy  so  c'alled.  Nor  is.it  possible  for  Mohanmied 
or  any  other  enemy  of  Christianity  to  point  out  the 
malicious  suppression,  addition  or  pem^ersion  of  any 

mgiB^wxP  avti§.  Nov  Mark  XV.  17.  had  a  iro^v^ov;  Lvke 
UUn.  11.  has  the  ia&fjrai  .John  XIX.  d.  Has  the  ifAOtiof  nog* 
(ffvgoih;  the  hevovait  Mark  had  to  giro;  and  Mathew  fiinushed 
the  jjkayivda  noKXhrit, 

^*  Mark  Xn.  23.  instead  of  h  f  jf-otacmraBi,  orov  ifwstmwp 
sereral  Codd.  simply:  ir  r^  opdatatm, 

*^  MccHUQiolt  (pv<nf,  01  dednoYfiitoi  Bfexet  dinatoovnj^ ,  on  av- 
tol  vtol  ^oil  ifXifdtitKyniu:  f^,  Sstiteg  tiSf  pit^att^ift^t  ti 
ivft^yiXia^  MaKaoiol,  fpr^ait^  oi  dedioayfiifot  ino  fffS  dauucavT^g^ 
Sti  ivtol  iaoftm  reAsior  Cleoi.  Alex.  Strom.  I.  IV.'cap.  6.  p.  490. 
AmaniNvH  di  dijko'fou  nplXjfyfyoiftf  ^  ttStdprtygdij^p duxq^oga^ 
im  ano  QifdvfiUg  ftvdh  yQaqie<o9,  ihs  ano  tokfivg  ut^  iuoy^ 
g&Q  fiJQ  (kogdiAreiog  jm  yQatpofiSfifiisff ,  ittB^  nal  ano  t<oV  tu  airv- 
tots  doxo^vta  if  ti  dtoQ^oBi  nQoqtt^irtmr  p  atpa^ofin^of, 
Orifen.  Comm.  in  Matt;  XV.  Vol.  £0.  pag .  671.  ed.  SuaeL 
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back  or  pass^^ge  1^  the  New  Te.st'amQiit/.  It.may  not 
however  he  altogether  inappropriate^  to^ring^forwaird 
an  example  of  such  cbrruptiony  -as  might  well  justify 
the  accusation  ofMohammed^  haditb^en  perpetrated 
by  thfi  Church f  instead' of  by  a  Aer^,*oast  off  from 
her  communion. — iMarciouy  a  heretic  of  theseeond 
century,  made *it' his  object  to  destroy  what  he  con- 
sidered the  Judaism  of  Chriatianityr  portions  .of  his 
work»  which  he  called  tiie  Antitheses  ^  from  its  giving 
his  view  of  the  antitheti£aI-characterWtheNewT€f&- 
tament/are  handed  doM^i  to  us  «by.  Theodoretus.  ^" 
He  even. went  so  &r  as  to  severally  reject  the  Apos- 
tles, whofh  he  considered  imbued  with  Je^sh  preju- 
dices, St.  Paul,  only  excepted 'i  who^e  Epistle;^  he 
partiaSly  admitted.  Of  the  Gospels ,.  he*  considered 
St^  Luke's  the  leairft  to  be  suspected  of  Jewisl\  teur 
dencies,  he  being  the  firieod  and . com})&nion  of. St. 
Paul;  nevertlreless  he  altered  passages  an'i^even  ex- 
punged entire  portions  from  St*  Paul's  Epii^tles,  and 
stiU  mor^  from  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  which  to  his 
mind  were  objectionable,*^  The  Epistles  to  .the  He»- 
brewsy  TitUs  and-  Timothy  he  utterly  rejected;  wd 

'*  Theodoret.  baeret.  fM).  lib.  L  cap.  24. 
•  *.  • ' 

"^  Marcion's  follo^efs  mi^ntaijied  that  the  words  of  Christ 
Matt.  V.  17.  must  be  reyersed:  ovv  Siit(o$  i&iimv  6  XQitftojs,  ke)iM 
yag,  ^x  ^k^oif  nkr^gdSaairof  vopiov,  aXXa  naruXvafXi*,  Pjalo'g. 
(Fseudo-Origejiis)  contra  Marcionitas^Sec.  n.  pag:  63.  Qow  Marcion 
dealt  with  St.  Luke's  Xrospel  may  be  gathered  ^om  EpiphSan.  ctdv. 
haeres,  XLH.  §.  1^.  12.*  A  collation  of  th^  aboTe,  ^d§»  SeJ^rBud^.bec 
^{ftbrif^^fritifd^cn  (Stnlettnng  i\i  toii  Taiwmfd^en  JS&u<btx  Ui  Aeucn  ^ej^ 
mntied  tH)n  Dr.  aft.  8.  be  SDettc.  4.  ICuf[.  pa^.'106— If  2.  His  alteratiom 
of  the  Epii^tles  were  exposed  e.  *g.  Irm,  adv,  hair.  *I.  27.  1;  T&rkdL 
adv.  Mare:  I.  Y.  Epiph.  adv.  hatr,  XLD;  §.  9.*  £R^on.  comni,  in 
EpUt.  ad  Qalat, 

Y» 
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this'wfaoksaie  alteration  or  r^ection  was  justified  by 
theMarcionttes^  who  considered  this  sacrflegious  iabuse 
in  the  light  of  extending  to  the  New  Testament,  '^the 
benefit  of  medical  treatment/*  ^  f 

The  grounds  upon  which  Marcion  endeavoured 
to  introduce  his  new  Gofpel,  were  in  some  respects 
similiar  %o  those,  upon  which  Mohamm^  ushered 
his  Xoran.  into '.the  world:  both  pretended  that,  the 
originals  had  been  corrupted^  but  with  this  difference; 
that  Marcion  fixes  his^accosation- upon  the  Apoi»tles 
in  particular,  i49tead  of  the  Christiaoai  in  general.'* 
In  thus  throwing  the  act.  of  corruption  upon  the  au- 
ihars  of  die  books, *^  he  ctits  off  all  possibility  of 
ahowin^'W  the  world*  by  what  ifteans  he  himself  ob- 
tained the  original  in  its  integrity.  Hence  TertuUian 
iii  his' argument  with  him,  asks,  whether  he  does  not 
see,,  that  by  his  charge  lie  reproached  Christ'Himself, 
for  choosing  such  untifusfworthy  and  fiuthless  Apos- 
tles,^' and  requests  to  be  informed,  firomwh'at  source 
he  obtained  the  tnie  Gospel;  adding,  that  frotn  the 
time  of  Tiberius  to  tha^t  of  Antoninus,  Marcion  was 
the  first  who  dared  to  take  upon  himself  the  office 

**  Terinll.  lib.  I.  adr.  Marion  cap.  XX.  • 

^•In  his  "ADtithpseB"  he  starts  froiri  tRe  charge  «f  St  Paul 
.against  St!  Pftter  Oalat  II.  9 — 13.  and  suspects  the  Apostles  In 
general- of  Judaising 'principles,  yrhich  impelled  them  to  corrupt  the 
Gospeld.  **PrMTaTicationis  et  simulatiobis  suspectos  queritur  «sque 
ad'depratationem'Erangelii."   TertuU.  Mb.  IV.  cap.  3. 

*®  *'Semetip8um  esse  yen^orem^  quam  sunt  hi  qui -ETangelium 
tradideruntApostoli,  suasit^(Marci9n)discipnli9  sals,  Qon  I>angeliuBi« 
sed  particulam  f  yangelium  tradens  eis."  Iren:  adr.  haeres.  lib.  I. 
cap.  27. 

.**   TertuU.  Hb.  IV.  cap.  3. 
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of  emending  th^Oo8pels,,lior  indeed  did  they  require 
emendation/'   *        •  » 

Here  then,  we  have  an  instance  of  the*  New  Tes* 
tament  Scriptures  having  suffered  jBton^uption;  not 
however  fipom  the  parties,  accused  hj  Mohaniihed» 
but  from  an  'a4versary  of  the  Church,  who  at'that 
perilous  hour,  when  the  trtith  was  so  fiercely  attacked^ 
wanted  not  champions^  earnestly  to  "^  contend  for  the 
feith.**  In  writings  which  are  preserved  to  this  hour, 
they  pointed  out  what  Scriptures  had  been'  altered, 
which  portions  omitted,  and  what  passages  were  cor- 
rupted. This  is  what  wt  might -justly  have  Ipokedibr, 
from  Mohammed :  with  his  charge,  we  had  a  right  to 
expect  that  Jdnd  of  proo^  which  the  Fathers  brought 
forth  cotijointly  with  thm*  charge  .against.  Marcion. 
But  Mohammed  'failed  to  prove  even  the  ewi$teMe 
of  thQse  passages  concerning  himself,  which* he  ac^ 
cuses  the  Christians  of  faavingtsuppressed,*'  neither  has 
he  pointed  out  in  what  the  alterations  consist*,  nor 
where  .they  are  Ur  be  found. 

7.  We.  &ave  now  noticed  the  4atbf  emsUnce  of 
the  books  in  question;  and  have  rep^ed  the  charge 
of  Mohammed  from  evidence,'  gathered  out  pf  the 
writings  of  enemt^^as  well  as  offirtends,  during  the 

*'  "EniendatoT  9ane  Erangelii  a  Tiberianii  usque  Antoninlb.fem- 
ppra  dyersi  Marcion  solus  et  prmnu  lobrenit ,  ei^pectatu*  tandiu  a 
Gbilsto  poeiifteBte  jam,  quod  Apo8t<Ao8  praemisitoe  properatoet  sine 
praesidio  Mareionis;  nisi  quod  humanae  temeritatis,  non  diviiiae 
auctoritatls  negotium  est' haeresis ,  quae  ^e  semper  emendat  Eran- 

gelia  dum  yitiat. itaque  dum  emendat,  ntprumque  conft^nai ,  .^ 

nostmnr  alterius,  id  emendans  .quod  tnrenii:  et  id  posierius,  quod  d<» 
nostri  emendatione  oonstitueiw  suum  fecit."  -Tertull.  lib.  IV.  adT. 
Marcion  cap.  8— ^4.  •*      • 
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firM  two  centuries.  We  have*  examined^  the  xnofit  an- 
cient eataloffties  of  tlte  New  Testament  Scriptures, 
and  hnf^e  found  in  tlieno  th^vmy  same  books,  which 
existed  in  the  days  of  Mohammed ;  and  which  are  in 
ouc  possession  kt' this  day*.  A^ain,  we  have- seen  that 
the  dtferentrM€Kfhffs,whkib  had  here  and-there  crept 
into  Manuscripts,  *could  dot  possibly  be,  what  Moham- 
med* referred  to  in  his  diarge  against  the  Christians : 
for  the 'Wilful  corruptions  which  .were  perpetrated 
by  certain  heretics,  were  detected  and  exposed  by  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church ,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  Mo- 
hastmied*s  iftiitation,  ukl  long  before  he  utterckl  his 
charge/*     t  .  ' 

For  the  further  establishment  of  the  integrity  of 
the-N.ew  Testament  Scriptures,  we  now  appeal  to  those 
venen^ble  Mantisoripts,  written  prior  tq  (he  rise  of 
Islamism'.  TUeirxespeetiye  ages  are  indicated,  by  the 
changes  which  were  effected  from,  time- to  time  in 
^e  shsp6  of  the  letters,  the  style  of  the  handwriting, 
the  mateiiati^  on  which  they  were  ^xeouted^  as  well 
as  other  particulars  connected  with  their  ifltemal  ar- 
rangement. ^^  Auxiliary  hdpsfor -the  discovery  of  the 

/'  **£tii  multa  depraVere  conati  sint  haeretid  ,**  scribit  Bellar- 
tninui  H]^  Ht  cfe  Verbo  Dei^cap-.  7 ,  ^'tamea  nunquam  deAierunt'  ca- 
tholici,  qui  eonim  VQ^raptelas  detexesint,  et  non  permiserint  libros 
sacroi  corruinpl'^  Plurima  ez  toto  nor..  Test,  abstolit,  mutaritque 
Har<$on,  sedjUa  omnia -fere  notaril  Epipbanius  ]laere8..42f  et  in 
nostm  codicibii^  recte  babentnr,"  Gerbard.  Loci  Tbeolog.  Vol.  H. 
pag.  278.    .       .       •  • 

^tc^  ttii^t  hasmtx'  tin  fid^txt^^d^  berVttnflfl,  bic  iitiigerett  (wm  10. 
Sa^T^.  an)  mit  <Sttrfu>f4nfi  Sctil^  fanii  man  ben  Mhtn  attfri^tcft;  iift* 
jKKgcn^  ttttibnt  e^f^ataXkt  9om  ^idm  gebttt<(ten  nntctft^dbciij  bn 
dcftbtc  J>iplomatiS6ft  S^M  ta>ctf  nod^  fetnm  Untetfc^icbe  ^  jbibm.    tn 
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,  ages  of  Manuscripts  we  afforded  by  Churqh  Alma- 

I  nacks,  ecclesiastical  registers,  notices  oftheTel^tiirais, 

marginU  Bx^lanatory  n^tes,  psotscriptSr  and  other  ad- 
I  (titions,  which  wer^  frequently  appejided  to  these  an- 

,  cient  documents  hy  the  calligraphers.  Some  historical 

hints  may  also  be  gathered,  by 'which  ibo  judges  of  the 
age  xAih^'Aleocandrimt  ManuscripU.  Strabo  for  in- 
stance, mentions  ^wo  cities,  Alexandria  9Xi(di  Rome^ 
in  which  the  nBtking"  and  selling  of  Manuseripts  was 
a  regular  branch  of  trade/ ^  Sonie  celelnrated  names 
are  me^  with  among  .the  Alexandrian*  ealligraph^rai; 
one  PA^ZaefetiiM^/whQ  became 'blind  in  the  pursuit -of 
his  att,^^  and  another,  'Sierokus,  wha  prosecuted  the 
tedious'  wark  of  copying  till  his  ninetieth  yeaf^with 
unfailing  sight  *^  !Qttt  as  we  itpprQaeh  that  )>eriodof 
decay  which  commjenced  with  the  conquest  of  £gyt>^ 
by  t;he  Saracens,  we  find  tW« Greeks  withdrawing 
themselves  froni  this  laborious' means  bf  eariiing  their 
bread;  .and  leHvitig  calligraphy  to  the -native  ChpU,^^ 
they  became  soldiers  and  tdxgafherers,  by  which  &ey 

fRaitgef  ber  aSottaBi!(fet(img  ijl  ciiT  ftd^eveted  Seid^fcn  bed'9(ltet0  iU  itt^tx 
ICccente  imb  bn  Sntev^ntHon,  inbcm  jene  aiiii  in  {fingetftt'^anbft^riflfii 
ftifttn,  biefe  ht  ditercn  vorfommi.  ^UitfU^et  ift  bad-iStetfmal  bet  ®ti^Of 
mthii  tmb  ber  StapitittM^tUnnq  obtt  bad  t&^Ieii  berfelben.  IDte  fft^ifU 
fd^reibetet  U^t^nf  bad  Sftaierlajib  f^ltefeit.   be  9Bette>  8el^rbu<l^  pag.  63. 

*^  St3ia>o  lib.  Xni/  p.  41.9.  Whilst  Qt^  MS6^  ?^era.  ^ily 
made  ftnd  sold  in  Alexandria,  'LaHn.bueB  were  made  it^  iiQaxm  in 
Rom^.  .        ."  « 

*•  Athol.  Gr«iec.  H.Orotii  Hb;VI.  epjgr.  Jtdiani  A©gyptii^*  et  7. 
Bnmck^  analecta  Tom.  n.  pag^  4&5.  496. 

*^  Epiphanius  Haeres.  LXYIL  §.  3.  pag.  712.  edit.  Cdloii. 

'  *?  ReiUHidot.  Histor.  Plktriare^.  Alexandrittof/  Beiyamin  Patr. 
XXSWL  -pag.  164.*  The  author  proeured  an  Arabjc  MSv  of  this 
vork  from  Egypt. 
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made  theinselTes  so  kated  that  A.D,  641/  they  were 
all  ijltim&tety  driven  out  of  the  country.  The  sale  of 
Majijuacripts  was  at  length  impeded*  through  the  Sa- 
racens having  interrupted,  the  connection  witk  the 
Empire ^o{  Constantinople;,  in  addition  tp  which  the 
Copyists,  were  deprived  of  the  beautiful  originals,^ 
which .  wefe  .destroyed  with.  the.  Alexandriail  Libpary. 
'But  few. Manuscripts  embrace  the  entire  New 
Testament;  most  of  them  contain  only  parts,  more 
frequently  the  Gospels  and  St.  Paul's  Epistles^  many 
only  the  lessons  and.  Gospels  required'to-be^readin 
Churches.-  Some  give  the. text  with  a  paraflel  ver- 
sion and  explanatory  notes.  The  Codic€$  themselves, 
as  regards  thfir^rm,  .consist  not  of  n>lU  as  the  He- 
brew Manuscripts.,  but  l^f^.  from  foui-  to  «lght  sheets 
oi  parchment^  silk,  cotton  or  linen  paper  stitched  to- 
gether. .  .The  oldest  Mknuacript  in  our  .posession  is 
that  preserved  in  the  Vatican  Library  -  at  Rome,** 
consifftfng  of  (he  Did  and  the  New  Testament;  though 
of  the  latter,- the  Epistles  to  Timothy,  Titus^*  Philemon, 
the  end  of  the  Epistles  ^o*  the  Hebrews  and  the  Apo- 
calypse have  perished.  This  Manuscript  is  written 
on  the  finest  parchment,  in  the  mqst'simple,  uniform 
and  beautiful  chaCracters.  •  AH  the  letters  are  placed 
at  equal  distances,. .there  being  no  division  of  words. 
To  denote  the  beginning  of  a  new  section,  the  space 
of  the  breadth  of  a  letter,  or  half  a  one,  is  left  vacant. 

It  has  three  columns  on  each  leaf,  and  is  broader 

•         .   # 

'*  Known  .a9  Codtx  B,  jxt  Vqifc.  1209/ The  naming  of  MSS. 
with  letters  ,prob&bly  isommenced'.in  9ome  incidental  w^j  ^thoat^ 
any  scientific*definition. 
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than  long.  The  ink,  having  grcTwn  pak  hy  age«  has 
been  reTived  by  a.  later,  hand,  and  in-'some^  places, 
words  and  sentences  hare  beep  rerwrittenatthe  Ade 
of  the  original.  ^^  Whenever  punctuation  oceurs/ijrhieh 
is  ^el.dom  tlie  case,'  it  has  be^n  added  a3t  asyibsequent 
period.  *  These  are. all  marks  of  great  antiquity ;  but 
there  are  two  .poinUt  which  will  enable  us  to  fix 
its  age  loore  de^nitely.  St*.  Basil  bom.  at  Cesarea 
A«D.  229.'  i^tates,  that  according  to*  the  learned,  doc- 
tors df.the  Church  who  hved  b^fiMre  him, 'the  words 
""in  EphemB*  Ephes.  E  1.  had  been  wanting  in  the 
ancient  JldjinuzcripU ,  and  he  himself  had  seen  them 
omitted:  in  Old  ManMcripts.  .The  Vatican  Codex* 
tlier^ore  must  have  been  old  in  hi$.  day^  for  it  is  with- 
out -the.  words  in  question,  which  are  only  placed  in 
the  margin.  ^  * 

The  second  point  by  which  the  date  of  the'  Fa- 

^^  The  Manuscript  has  intenial  marks  of  its  haying  beei\  Written 
bj  anEffyptianCaUigiUpher.  Instead  of  ovAAlfi/;!/,  Xtf^ta&B^  A^7<)[>^« 
osrai,  (cvcAi/gp^.Yre  .haver  ovAAi7;iif;j7j  Xrtpc\^Bat^t  ^  XiiiAq^&rjatuu  and 
ureXi}in(fi&rj.  This  ptquliar  orthography  is  only  found  in  Graeco- 
Coptto  monnmenf^  Ci  Coptic  manuscripts  we  hwe  dnonaXvfi^Hg 
instead  of  dnonaXvtptfn^  In  Graeco-Thebaio  fragments  i>|St.  John's 
Gobpel  Vn.  52.  we  hare  anexQidTjaav  nal  imof.  So  Podex  B«al- 
ways  writes  itdar,  tneacof,  j/A^erf  ^Lu.  IX.  36.  hogcataf' uad  iiom. 
XVL  7.  yeyovcef.  - 

'^  ^9  %4jp.£oa>.  He  says:  the  Apostle  called  his  jreadm  ((i^aff, 
and  that  he  did  so:  UiaCortco^y  ezclusirely  or  peculiarly,  adAng : 
oi*tQ>  yiStg  naloi  ngo  ^uiSf  nugaMoixamt  jnal  ^fitig  i^  tofg  na- 
Xa{oii  t<Sp  drriygdfjpiXJif  evgi^xafiSf,  Basilius  Editio  princeps  Yened. 
1535.  paff.  127.  St.  Jerome  also  assumes  that  the  words  Were  not 
in  the  textnn  the  original  MSS.  ^^  says, -some  think  St.  Paul  would 
denominate  the  readers  '^essenHae  v0C€tb%ilo ^  uiab  to,  qui 0ft,  'qui 
sunt  apptUMtur;"  but  others  ioli\  that  the  Epistle  Was.  not.ad- 
dressed  "ad  eos  qui  sunt"  but  "adeos  qui  mint  Epketi"  Hier6n. 
ad  locum.  Hug  de  antiquitate  cod.  YiitiOk  pag.  26.  . 
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tiean  Manuscript  can  be  determined,  ia  the  order  in 
whidi  thB  Efnstle^  are  pkced.  ^'  The  Epi^es  of  St. 
Paul  being  token  hi  a  whple»  are  divided  into  so  many 
sections  or  chapters.-  Those  to  the  Romaiu,  Carin- 
fhians^  GalatianB,  stand  in  the  orcLer  in  which  wjsnow 
have  them.  The  last-Epistle  co^dudes  at  the  fifily- 
nintL  division;  the  ncii;,*  that  to  the  Ephmans^  begins 
with 'the-  seventieth  instead  of  the  sixtietll  sectiont 
the  figures  af^rwards  continuing  regularly  through 
the  Epistles  to  i\sePhiUppian$,  CaUnsians  and.  Tikes- 
Hdontam,  the  last  ending  with  the  ninety-third  divi- 
sion. We  naturally  inquire,  where  are  the  missing 
sections,  bet^oen  the  numbers  fifty-nine  and  seventy, 
i.  e.  between  Galatians  andEphesians?  We  find  them 
in  the  Episde  to  the  Hebrewi ,  which  stands  in  t^aa 
Manuscript,  after  those  to  the  Thessalonians^  but 
commences  wiih  the  sixtieth  ipstead  of  the  ninety- 
fbiurth  section,  as  we  should  expect.  From  tihia  ir- 
regular enumeration  we  infer,  that.t&e  Epistle  to  the 
JSeh'ews,  in  the  original  coUeetion,  stood  immediately 
after  that  to  the  Galatians,  but  was  subsequently  pla- 
ced, where  we  now*find  H  In  this  Manuscript. '^  Now 
at  the  time  when  the  Manuscript  in  question  was 
vmtten ,  it  is.  evident ,  that  .this  tnmsfer  must  have 
been  of  so  recent  a  date,  that  the  former  mode  of 
reckoning  the  'sections  was  retained,  althougH  the 

^'  Dr/Hug,  Einleitiuig  in  das,  Neue  Test.  Vol.  I.  ^ST. 

'  ^'.  EpipbaaNU  at  a  later  period  records,  that  there  were  two 
kinds  of  manuscripts,  some  of  them  placing  Hebnews  after  the  Epis- 
tles to  Timothy,  Xitas'and  Philemon  ;*  others  placing  It  after  the 
sectond  Epiftle  tb  the  Thessalonians.'  Epipban,  Haeres.  XT«TT.  p.  373. 
jnztaPetar.  colonieia. 
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position  of  the  Episde  itself* had  been  altered.  In 
the  catalogue*  of  ^ft^&n^miia,  we- find  tbe  Epigtle  to 
the  SebreiW9  placi.ed  after  tbgse  addresaedtotbe  Z%^ 
sodonians^'  Had  this  alt^vatkm  tajten  plaee  ^before  the 
time  of  Athanasius  born-A.D.  !99€,  iheVcUican  Ca" 
dex  must  necessadly  he  of  an  earliar  date^han  this; 
en  the  other  hand,  ijf  Athanasius  was  :the^r^  who 
placed  the  Epistle  to  th^JS^tfu;^  after  Thtstciomam, 
thep  the  Manuscript  i&fty.  have  be^i  written  jiuring 
his  fifetime,.  when  the  new  arrangei;nefit'had*.not  yet 
become  universal. ''f*  At  all  events,  the  arrangemexit 
of  AthiEinasiu»  was  universally  adopted  in  the  fourth 
century;  ^^  and  as  it  is  cl^ar  that  *tbi&  Manuscript 
niust  have  been  wiitib^n  at  a  period  {Nrlor  to  the  uni- 
versal adoption,  of  the  new  ilrraitgetnent,  or  a€a  time 
when  it  was  first  introduced «  ^e  mus^  assign  to  it  a 
date  not  later  «than  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century.^*  -  ^ .    . 

.  The  so-called  AUxandriat^Codex,  in.th.e  British 
Museum, ^^  Bkewise  comprisQS  the  Old  and  NewTes- 

^*  Vide,  Hngp,  de  antiquitate  Codicis  Vaticfuii  commentatid.  * 
*•   Tit  di  tfi^  xcur^s  dia^wjg  tavra  ^vayyeXia  teoQciQn,  xatct 

atokal  Ka^hxal  Bitta,  ovroog *  ^land^ov  fJa^  FlitQov  dvo.  '/ooaryov 
TQ€lg,  ^lovdaytia'  ^matoXal  denathsKoag,  Svro^g'  ngog  Pfofi,  pUa, 
ngdg,  KoQ.  &voy  n^os  Fai.  fita j'n^g^tpea.jila ,  T^gig^iX.  fua, 
ngog  KoX.  pJa^  ngos  Ocpir.  Svo^  ngog  ^Effg*  juta,  ngbg  8ifio^.  dvo, 
ngog  Tit.  fitec,  ngo^  ^tXr^fji,  fjilcc  ConciL  Laodi<v  between  36Q-^3B4 
apud  Jllan«t..Concil.  nav.  et  ampliss.  collect,  n.  pag.  574.. 

'  ^*  Mont&ncon'placiesCod.  B  in  the  5*^  or  6**^  century  ;.Blancluni 
in  tbe  5^;  Hug  in  the  4^  c^ntiixy. 

/^  €hdh»  Mtxandrin.  Mua,  Briiamu^.  is  known  nnder  the  figure 
A.  The.N.  T.'^begins  Matt.  XXV.  6.  up  to  which  it  has  been  de- 
stroyed ;  otherwise  it  is  complete  with  the  exception  of  John  YL 
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tament.  The  prder  of  the  books  is  the  same  as  in 
the  YatiaaB  Manuscript;  Hebrews  taking  its  fdace 
aft&r  Tkeuaiovians.  The* letters  aresimilarronlj.a 
little  larger ;  the  whole  -is  writtien  in  two  columns.  We 
find  .bo  accents,  aspirates  or  division  of  words;  and 
theinscriptiohd  are  most  simple^  It  was  printed  A.  D. 
1786.^^  The  absence  of  the  divisions  oiEtdhaJiM^ 
and' of  other  marks  of -a  later  date,  are  sufficient  evi- 
dences that  it  was  written  htftrre  the  sfcmd  ha^  of 
tke\fifUi  century.  The  orfhograpkj  indicates  its  Alex- 
andriah  origin.^*  The  Parisian  C%>dM?^°  embraces 
parts  of  the  Old,  and  the  whole  of  the- New  Testa^ 
ment;  a^d  reseixibles,  in  all  important  points,  the  Va- 
tican and  Alexandrian  Manuscripts.  Considering  that 
it  has  less  of  punctuation  and  fewer  additions  of  a 
later  time  .than  the  Alexandrian  Code:^,  it  is  rightly 
considered  die  old^  of  the  two.  That  it' was.  also  of 
Egyptian  origin  is'provjed  by  its*  orthography.^^ 
The  Dublin  Manuscript  of  the  Grospel  according 

60  —Yin.*  52.  and  2  Cor.  lY.  la— Xb.  2.  It  wu  giren  to  Chariea.L 
hj  CjrilluB  Lucaris,  first  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  afterwards  of 
Constantinople. 

7'  Not.  Test,  Graec,  e'cod!  Alexandrina, .  qui  Londoni  in  Biblio- 
tlieca  Musei  Britannici  asserratur,  des'oriptum  a  Godofr.  Carolo  Woide. 

^'  Here  also  we  hare  in  Mark.  XII.  40.  XtffiJpottcui  XVL  24. 
XiifiipB(p&e.  Lu.  XHL  11.  araxv/uV^oi.  AsL'X.S^.  dfuXof. 

•*^  Codex  C.  p»  9.  R^gio-Parisinus,  abo  called  reseri^tra  or  palim« 
psestQs,  Cod.  orEphraem  Sjri«  because  the  original  hanng  been 
partially  effaced  with  a  spunge ,  ascetieal  essays  of  £]phrem  were 
written  upoii  .the'  piffduneAt ;  but  ther  original  s6ill  shows  throu^. 
It  was  written  according  to  Wetstiein  hefore  542.  Hug  makes  it 
older  than'Cod^  A. 

'^  Ltt.  L-31.  ifcAfifi^B^gi  Aet.  L  2.  imop'.  Uku.  X.  13.  A- 
cttvcoe 
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to  St.  MiOiktw  Js  .of  iinportancev  inasmuch  as  it  sup^*- 
plies  the  lost  portion  of  the  Codex  Aiexandrinus.^^ 
Judging  from  the  absence  of  accents ,  the  paucit}^  of 
punctuation,  and  from  other  marks  of  antiquity  which 
have  been  noticed  in  connection  with  the  above-tnen- 
tioaedManuscripts»  we  cannot  ascribe  a  more  recent 
date  .to  this  noble  fragment  of  the  New*  Testament 
than  W9  assigned  to- the  Parisian  Codex.^*  TheC^m- 
bridge  Codex^^  contains 'the  four  Grospels  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and'  .was  written  a/t^  Sticho^ 
metvy  had.  come  into  practice.*  It'pi^esents  the  Greek 
text  on  one  side,  and  on  the  oth^,  one  of  those^Latin 
versions  whieh  were  in* existence  before  St.  Jerome 
executed  thcVulgata.  The  caUigrapher  here,  did  his 
work  mechanically;  the  internal  and^xternal^urrange- 
ment  clearly  shows  that  the  Manuscript  was  made  after 
Euthalms^  and  before  the  rise  oCIslajnism,  about  the 
end  of  the  Jifth,  or  at  the  latest  during  tine  sixth  cen- 
tury,  when  the  Greeks  had  given  up  the  writing  of 
Manusbcipts  to  Uie  Copts -who  understood  but  little 
(^f  Greek  and  L9.tin.  Of  the  same  age  is  the  Manu- 
script of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles^  preserved  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxfoi'd;f'^  both  the.  Greek  text 

*'  It  is  caUed  4^€x  8,  JUaHhaei  UtMinensis  feseriptita.  A  was 
^iscoYered  and  edited  by  Mr.  Barret  .180 1.  Like  Cede^.C.  it^m^s 
partly  oliliterated  and  other  essays  written  upon  it;  yet  the  original 
writing  coul4  easily^ be  read;  it  is  described:  "nee  hab€i  spirkue  cnU 
aeeenltus  (mtnino" 

*'«  Alexandrian  forms  are  chap:  X.  41.  Xrjpnpwtm;  VIL  25.  ttqo' 
089ys<7ar;  31. 7.  8. 0.  eli/A^ara.  .  . 

'*  Codex  Caniahrigienne  or  Cod.  D. ,  also  caUed  the  Bezan  MS., 
or  Codea  Theodori  Bexae  CatUaMgienais ,  was  edited  1793.  in  two 
beaotifiil  folio-Vdlomes.  * 

**  Cod.  £.  or  CodeoB  Laudiamut  because  giren  by  Archbishop 
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and  the  old  Latin  yersion  were  sticliometrically. written 
and  executed  in  Alexandria.  ^^  As  We  can  scarcely 
date  it  later  than  the  sixth;  or  .the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century,  it  was  in.  existence^hen  Mohamnaed 
brought  forward  his  charge  against  the  Christians  of 
corrupting  their  sacred  books*  As  the  Dublin  Manu- 
script supplied  the  deficiency,  of  the  Alexandrian »  so 
the  Codex  ClaromOntanus ,  preserved  in  the  Library 
of  Paris,  supplies  iKose  JEpidles  of  St  Paul,  which 
are  wanting  iathe  Cambrid^  Manuscript.  ^ '  Although 
not  written  in  the  same  hand,  they  were  executed 
in  the  same  period,  Mid  upon  ijie  same  principle, 
giring.  stichoAi^trically .  both  the  Greek  text  aad  a 
Latin  Version.  Fragments,  of  another  copyN>f  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  in.^he  Greek  text  only,  written 
with  accents  on  the  stichometrical  principle,  were  at 
on€  time  jH^esened  in  the  celebrated  library  of  Bishop 
CoisUn  at  Mitz.^^  As  it  was  written  in  Alexandria^* 

Laud;  alBo  Cod.  Bedlei.  It  was  printed  at  Oxford  17^5.  by  Thomas 
Hearne.  Written  according  to  Hbg  andWoide  in  Alexandrii^;  Maisli 
azkd  Eichhom  Buppose  it  to  be  the  woik  of  Western  £urope,perhiqp« 
Sardinia  or  Gallia. 

.   **  See,  specimens  of  MSS.  Mtmfaueon  palaeogr/gr.,  Blcmehini 
Erang.  ^adrqp.  MaUha^i  ed.  N.  T.         ' 

'  ^'  The  Codex  C^aromoniamis  n.  lOT.  is  complete  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  firit  and  last  leaf,  which  haye  been  lost.  It  is  marked 
with. the  "fi^e  D.   Montfaucon  places  it  ^thin  the  7^  cent. 

*®  This  MS.  is  known  as  Codex  H.  Griesbach -Symbol,  crit  part  IL 
pag.  85.  It  isame  originally  from  Mount  Athos,  A*.  D..1^18.  where 
it  was  used  as  old  parchment,  with  which  to  bind  other  books,  as  is 
proTed  by  a  note  6n  a  book,  which  it  served  as  a  coyer.  It  was 
printed  and  published  by  Montf^ucour  Biblioth.  jCoislin.  Part  II.  pag. 
253r^256.  '      ;  •  * 

^*  The  formation  imaTaXrjfATOf ,  in  thie  lubscription,  is  purely 
▲lexandrian.  ' 
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in  a  genuinely  antique  style,  it  rnnst  haYe4>een  copied 
during  the  sixth  century,  before  the  invasion  of  the 
Saracen  arpiy. 

We  have  now  noticed  those  Manuscripts  of  the 
New  Testament,  written  prior  to  the  rise  of  IslamisiQ; 
and  reckoning,  the  last  ipentioned  Codei(  from  Mount 
Athos  as^supplementary^ta  that  of  the  Vatican,  we 
obtain — th^. Apocalypse  only  excepted,^— «an  entire 
copy  of  the  New  Tes^tament.  The  Alexandrian  and 
the  Dublin  Manuscripts,  form  a  seeond  complete  edu 
tion,  whilst  the  ^Parisian  Codex  is  entire  in  itself. 
Lastly,  the  Cambridge  sjid  Clarmontane  doouments 
of  the '  sacred  Scriptures  constitute  a  fourth  edition, 
which  is  however  deficient  in  the  general  £pistles 
and  the  Apocalypse.  •*  We  can  therefore  produce 
four  distinct  copies  -  of  those  New  Testament  Scrip- 
tures, the  integrity  of  which,  .Mohaitamed  so  wan- 
tonLy  impeaches:  amongst  them  are  several bi-lingual 
Manuscripts,,  conlaiiling  Latin  versions,. which  were^ 
made  at  least*  in  the  beginning,  of  the  fourth  century. 
These  Manuscripts  are  found  in  regions  the  mpst  re-' 
mote  from  one  another,,  cherished  by  GhurcheS)  whicTi 
hold  different  shades  of  opinions  upon  some  of  the. 
doctrines  they  contain;  yet  wonderful  to  say?  theire 
exists  between  them  the  most  perfect  Hatmojiy. '  On 
comparing  these,  documents  together,  we  find, — not- 
withstai^ding  the  different  styles  of  calligraphy,  the 
different  methods  of  j)lacing  the  books>,  and  the  difr 
ferent  readings ,  which  have  accidentally  found  their 

*°  The  Codex  CantabtigiensiB  and  the  Codex  Clan>monta&Q8, 
are  both  marked  Z>>  and  hare  been  considered  by  some,  tojbelong 
together. 
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way  into  the  t^xt, — no  trace  of  alteration  or  inter- 
polation. Any  ieittempt  to  corrupt  these-  venefaUe 
Manuscripts,  could  easily  be  detected.  Although  the 
Parisian  and  Dublin  Codices  have  been  literally  wash- 
ed through,  and  other  matter  ^written  upon  the  parch- 
ment, yet,  the  original  writing'is  sjbill  almost  as  legible, 
as  if  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  efface  it. 

If  thf  se  efforts  to  obliterate  the  sacred  writings — 
springing  as  they  did ,  from  mere  ignorance  of  their 
value — have  &iled,  siurely  malevolent  attempts  to 
corrupt  the  telt,  would  be  attended  with  no  better 
success.  Should  doubts  oi  the  integt-ity  of  these 
documents,  still  linger  in  the  mind  of  .any  inteDigent 
Modern^  we  invite  him  toexamine  them  for  himself, 
as  they  are  still  accessible  to  eveiy  sincere  inquirer 
for  die  truth. *^  Older  witnesses  however,  than  the 
most  ancient  Manuscripts  which  testify  to  the  integ- 
rity of  the  New. Testament,  are  to  be  found,  among 
the  vernons  of  its  sacred  books  ^Bnd  to  th^se,  we 
shall  next  turn  our  attention. 

^^  The  foUowing  learned  work»  relatire  to  the  collation  of  MS5. 
will  show. that  this  branch  of  Divinity  ha«  not  been  neglected: 
Hist,  da  CarS.  JCimenes  par  Fleehier,  1502.  Rob.  Stephavi,  Nottui 
Test,  adyetustissima  exemplaria  M.  S.  C.  excusura.  1551.  Nbyam 
Test.  Parisiis,  impensis  riduae  AmMi  B^hnatanm,  1549.  Bp.  Fdl 
published  his  work  **7V?  xamjs  dta&fjxi]^  unnrra.^  1675.  J£U, 
encouraged  \}y  him,  worked  in  the  same  line.  Bengd  took  the  lead 
among  the  Germans.  1734.  WeUtein  and  Gr/e«6acA  followed,  it  up 
in  a  masterly  manner.  F,  Matthaei  qf  Moskau  pursued  the  same 
path.  1782—1788.  in  the.  same  age  appears  Alter  of  "Vienna.  Nor 
are  I^eschaw;'  Adler,  EngMreth,  6ekolz  and  XocAmann  to  be  for* 
gotten.  Birch  compared  the  Vatican  Cod.  for  the  Royal  Danish 
edition  of  the  N.  T.  with  the  excep^on  of  Luke  and  John ;  of  these 
he  reoeiTed  a  comparison  which  had  been  made  for  Mr.  Bentley,  and 
Woide^  publislCed  the  whole  of  Bentley's  comparison  in  appendio^ 
Cod.  iJlexand. 
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8.  We  are  now  to  demonstrate  the  integrhy  of 
the  New  Testament  firom  those  ver¥i07is  xnade  priot 
to  Che  rise  of  Islamism.  If  fhe  Christians  eonrojpted 
their  sacred  Scriptures,  as  Mohammed  alleges,  those 
translations  thust  support  the  aecbsation;  foT^'vaij  6l^ 
terationr  &ade  in  the  originid  nlust  appear  in;  the 
yerslbns  made  from  it.  The  Peskito,  oomprising  the 
New  as  wd]  as  the  Old  "testament^  has  been  iioticed 
in  the  previous  .Chapter.^'*  This  version  ^as  fitst 
citisd  in  the  works  ofEphrem;  a  proof  that  it  was 
used  in  the  JirM*  half  of  .the  fouii^  cenUny.  Yet  tibere 
is  reason  to  -assume*  its  existence  in  the  seoond  cen- 
tury of  our  era,  ^s  EtiS^ bins  declares,  that  Hegesippus 
had  quoted  from- a  G^ospel  in  Syriac*^  From  these 
and  other  data^  too*  tedious,  to  enter  upon,  ire  may 
reasonaUy  infer,  that  this  version  was  executed  lo- 
wards  the  end  ^f  the  second  century;  a  ^yriac  tradi- 
tioh  m^i(>nB:AeKqeu$,  a  disciple  pi  St.  Thaddaeus, 

•  as  the  author."** 

I  .  .  . 

^*  The  Peshito  omits  the  2'  EpiiUe'pf  St.  iPet^r,  ibe  2^  and  S' 
fifties  of  St.  John,  and  the  Ep»tlet>f  SU  Jiide*  .Tlteto-are'Otroiig 
^  reasons  for  supposing  that  i]ie  Apocalypse  formed  part  ^  thjrbri- 

(  ginal Torsion;  Hng  Vol.  L  306.  «3<^  fffnn  mVf  lii^t  BercWa,  Vqf  bie 

^  $ef4tte  nTf)9tniig(i4  ^tc  9fyoiali^pU  nUf^iwt  fregdfni  ^(e,  hi  hn'£)iicaie 

^  fo  gTofc  dfttgen  f&r  |ie  f))ra^  wit  3u^n,  btr  SRMi^xA  in  ^alcfina,  vnb 

I  ^top\\lni  in  Snitb^icti;  bad  JDberl^av)^  b«r'(otgife)^fiiflniiHv4«  in€i^es; 

^  f<  m^t  Bar  frtn,  bap  b4c  $ef4tto  ttft  iia^  ben  ant!all^gi»rt1^  Ctrritig' 

(  f citiK  bc«  9ttJ^o9  iai|laitben,  ^tM  -i^  inti|  n^ml  tbm^tt  bctcbea  lank** 

^  *'  *En  tt  tov  xad'*  ifiQtnove  ivtcyfehov  xtti  tov  'avj^iaxov' 

^  xoi  idteog  ik  Trie,  ifiQcuSog  Sic^xtcv-  ttfa  rr^oip.  Evseh.  ffist.  Ecd. 

Kh.  IV.  cap. '22.      -  *  .  * 

i  **^  ^'m  ifi  ^  t^eild  bantm,  totil  bit  gcndimifn.Kntilr'gomcticti  ffine 

I  ICttfmil^me  in  fi.e  gcfftabcn,  tfrHs  toeH  fie  »on  afien  f^nfi^ai  Mrd^artma 

I  oacifannt ,  ^c9l  tocil  bet  ^t  }v  (Stmih  liegmbc  Znt  fe^f  att  ift;  aa^  I&^ 
«  '       2  "■         ' 
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Anotl^er  Syrictc  tffirsion  wu  made  on.  behalf  of 
the  Monophysite  section  of  the  Sjrian*  Church,  hj 
Pifhfcarp,  at-  the  request  of  the  Patriarch  PkUoxmrns 
A.  p.  6.(^8,^^  This  trandatioa  whieh  was  made  from 
the  Manuscripts  of  Origen.*  was  improved  by  Biahop 
I%oma$  A.  D.  616;^*  w^q  compared  it  with  two  or 
thre^  old  ftfarnuscriptS'^n  ^heAntonine  cloister  at 
Alexandria,  It  is  not  without  interest  fpv  our  arga- 
mentto  observe,  that  thisriy^  translajtion  o^  the 
Peshtto,  which  was  made  by. -a  sectarian  branch  of 
the  Syrianr* Church,  i^ot  only  alters  .  nbthiiig  in  the 
8acre4  t^t  to  sup]pbrt  its  particular  views,  but  in  its 
.•crupuTous,  adherence  to  the  (tfiginal,  does  violence  to 
the  rules  of  the  .Syriac  :grammar.  *  ^  .  The  more  stu- 
diously ^  version  retains. the  grammati^  .^d  philo- 
logi<^  pecul^tieg'  of  the  original  teartu,  thq  more 
fkithful  naust  consequently  be  the  touudation,  . 

A  third,,  or  the  FalsitinqrSjirw  version,  was  n^ade 
ehher  bdbre  the  fall  of  tlie  Roman  En^pire,  or  whilst 

tie  fOkt,  no^'tn  fRilte  M  ?.  Ualj^^fiuBibttii  ^gWRcabe  SiUtate  cdDatteii, 

•*^  'Vide,  Vorsio'Syriaca  Fhiloxefiiiaiia  ed.  JO0.  White,  pag.'  6il. 

V  ^He  wa»  then  oBly  "the  vbor  Thomas^'*  aUd  Jhomas  of  Char- 
kel..  St^-vvraiou.  contdtu  H^atuXe^OfUfOit  wUck  iqrei^  oniitted  in 
t&e'Peahito^.eyeepti&g  only  the  A^oeBljpse.  -  The  most  perfect  edi- 
tion of.  this  TersioH  it  that  of  Glooesler  Bidley^s,  now  preserred  in 
the  New  College  at  Oxford. 

.*'  it  ^j,  to-  also  iofi  and  itai  are  scnipttlously  tra^al^ted,  al- 
though oontraiy  to  ^e  |)iire  £|yriac*idhnD*  .The  affiiei  ovtOff  and 
ivT^  are  lij^eifise  giren,  contrary  to  Syriac  usag^..  Compo8iti6ns 
witfr  9r(Ne>,  (Tvf,  im^  nam,  foreign  t^  all  Sen^!ic  toikgues  ar6  rehdered 
.in  a  naimer,  too  artificial  to  he  consonant  wilji  good  taste.*  Vide 
liaikTL  26;  XIL IIB. 
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that  part  of  Syria,  in  which  it  W4i»  mad^^  .was  itill  a 
Roman  provitice.  This  is.  shown  by.  sev^*a]  terms 
which  are  retained  in  the  Iransktidn/.^^  .What  the 
JPeshito  was  to  tlxe  l^e^on  of  Edessa,  and  wh^t  the 
Philoxexiian  version  wa^  to-A^jtiodb,  ihe  Falestino- 
Syrian  translation  was.  to  Damascus*,  to  the' north  ^f 
Palestine,  and  to  tlie  mountains  <^.A|ifayria.  Tht: Ar- 
menian Tersion.¥[a9  made  by-Mosroh,  and- the  st^l^e- 
ment  of  som0»  t£at  ChiryiOftom  gB.re  a  tcapslatioa  to 
thesaane  p^plQ»  is  probably,  explained  by'hisJvkidng 
lent  his  assistance  and  encouragement  to^l^ay^sion, 
during  hid  joile  inAr^ienia,  which  cqincides  widkthe 
period*  in  wluch  the  Version  \ra^  oiad^.^^  .    z.      ' 

.  In  Upper  andXerrer  JEgypt  we  meet  with  Tera(ioBS 
of  the  Ne^  Testament',  at  4  vei^  early,  period  of  the 
ChristiaH  eica.  We  haveseen^  that  the  Old  Testan^ent 
Wa9  transljated  into  tl^e  Coptid  diale^cts  in  the  third 
or  the  beginning,  of  the  f&urth  century;' and  tlie  ver- 
sion of  Ithe  Nf)w  Testament  wu  certionly  not-  of  a 
later  d^te.  That  of  Lower  £gypt,  following  fh^  text -of 
Hesychius,'  could  noi.have  been  made  prior* to Hhe 
middle  •of  the  third  ceiitur^,  but  as  wi  find  a  Version 
in  the  fourth. century,'  itmustha^ebeenmade  during 

*^  Specimens  frdqi  tfatt.  2XYI.'3->32!  wliicb  were' printed  bj 
Dr.  Adlef.  Tile  soldiers  t.  27.'  are  stAp^'Valled  Xopuma^  anuga 
rendered  easirum;  'Wf  the  garrison  fs  called  eastrumy  ^^  m^  easilj 
gUess  under  what  rule  ,die  country  was  at  the  time. 

**  That  Chrysostonr  €ook  a' jpiftrt  in  ihia:Work,  whilst  iin  exile  in 
E\Aku9,  Mpears  from  t£e  passage  —  ducMXevm^i  tore  y\>(ArxigiQf 
%a\  rtj"^' andaap  dia&i^KTjt  t$r  Hisipoav  yXaitfetp ' fieT(xnoi^a€UT&M, 
Anon^.  Tits  ChTysbAtqm,  cap*.  113. 

^  Palladius  visits  John  of  Xijcopolis  ^  ^bo  is  una/^uainted  ^th 
Greek,  and  yet  he  wa^  well  verfted  in. the  New  Testament.  Pfdladii 
bistoriaLausiaca  cap.  XLIU.  de  Abbate  Joaime  urbis  Lfco  pag.  963. 
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that  interral.  Agniii,  Antoniui,  the  founder  of  a 
monaitic  order  in  Egypt,  who  died  A.D.  356.  thongh 
ignorant  of  the^Greek  language,  yet  hearing  the  Gos* 
pel  read  in  a  Church,  the  words  Matt.  XIX.  21.  pro- 
duced  in  him  the  cesdlulion  to  part  with  his  fortune 
and  retire  from  thb  world;  which  resolution  was  fur* 
ther  confirmed,  hy  his  entering  the  Church  ai  second 
tknei  and  hemng  the  Gospel,  especially  Matt.  v.  34. 
A  de||r  proof  that  it  nudist  have  been  read  in  the  ver- 
nicular  tongue.'  In  the  desert  of  Central  Egypt,  to 
n^hich*  he  retired,  he  addressed  his  disdples  in  a  long 
speech  in  the  Egyptian  tongue^  quoting  largd^  frqm 
the  Old  and  the  N^w  Testament  Antonius  was  so 
well  acquainted  with  the  Bible,'  that  he  iff  said  to  ha^e 
known  the  entire  Volume  l^  heafi*  We  hate  there- 
fere  a  version  of  the  New  Testament,  inliOwter»  and 
Central  Egypt  That  there  was  a  translation  in  the 
Thdmc  dialect  of  Upper  Egypt,  is  jelear  from  the 
nilea,  which,  according  to  Palladiiis,  Father  Par 
eAomna  framed  for  his  7000  monastic  brethren;  one 
of  which  required;  that  all  should  leam  to  read  the 
Psalter  \and  the  New  Testament  :^  this  requisition 

ilfff/if «)<nc€(F^iii,  nd  ijnoffoB  toif  tevQiov  Uypftoq  tqS  nkowsU^  x.  t.  X. 
AthlUia*.  Vita  S.  Anton.  o«p.  3.  cBr.  Matt  XIX.  1^1.  oifi  61  naktv 
iOtX^^if  iii  ti  KVQicatop  ^xowa  if  to^  tvofytU^  x.  t.  A«  ditto 
cap.  3.  HatlV.  34.  '.    -. 

*  August,  de  doetr.  Christ,  lib.  I.  §«4.  That  other  Anaehoritet 
^oeoQ^lifhed  the  same  task,  Is  knWn  from  theur  biographies,  nor 
hzta9  $i  nal  tatfi^f  TQ<^9V^  ce^racm/^^iorrpalMJus  cap.  12.  in  Ammonio. 
And,  Vita  abb.  Aphthonii  caLp^SSt  anctraidtiQVin  ndaoQ  tag  fQa* 
^.  LMtly:  £pi|(han.  lib.  ni.haeres: LVm.  pag.  1071.  if  afOfum 
ii  dfidof  Kaaof  ^{of  jQaqt^  anofytkovin. 

*  See  the  139*^  and  the  140*^  sections  of  these  rules.  JEGeronjm. 
rmef.  in  reg.  S.  PaohomiL 
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I  would  have  been  a  mock^*  if  the  latter  had  not 

I  been  trani^lated  into  the  vernacular  dialect  oi  the  Up- 

(  per  provinces.'  In  the  collection  of. Cardinal ^o?;^'a, 

.  were  found  fragments  of  a  third  Egyptian  translation, 

{  in  the  Bashmurian  dialect,  which  was  spoken  in  the 

I  eastern  portion  of  the  Delta. '  .  Tb  judge  from  the 

,  condition  of  the  t»t  ^luch  it  followed,  and  the  style 

I  of  the  language  in  which  it  is  given,  we  cannot  as- 

^  sign  to  it  a  later  date  than  the  first  half  of  the  third 

century. 

Qn  ascending  the  Nile,  wejdiscoverthef^'opian 
version,  which  like  that  of  the  Old  Testament  was 
executed  by  Abba  Salama.  The  teift  foUowiar  some- 
times one  reading  and  sometimes  another,  and  the 
opinion,  previously,  alluded  to,  that  it  was  transkted 
from  sok^  Arabic  vectrion,  gains  some  ground.  These 
Arabic  translations,  either  jof  the  Old  or  6f  the  New 
Testameift,  are  however  nowhere- to  befoimd.  Havii\g 
been  pronounced  corrupted,  they  were  doomed  to 
destruction,  on  the^same  principle,  'that  prcHupted  the 
in&tnated  Omar  to  destroy  .the  AJ(^uaidrian.  library. 
Latin  versions  wei^  found  in  Africa,  Italy,  alid 
GaUia,  before  the  dayaof  St.  Jerome;  but  wh&n  they 
were  made,  it  is  difficult  to  guess.  Augustine  declares, 
that  they  "were' ^inhumerabUi'^  in  his  days,  but  gives 

*  Vide:  NoTQin  T^sti  Aegyptiuni,*  Tulgo  copticiAn  ex  >fSS.  Bodle- 
ianis  detcripsit  oum  Yatieano  et  Famiensibiu  cootulit,  et  m  latinnoi 
sennoqem  eonyertit  Darid  Wilkins.  1716. 

*  Ctfotaiaing  portioiu  t>f  St  John's  Gospel,  Isaiah,  Ceriatiiiaiii, 
Ephe^^s,  FhiSppiilns,  ThessaloBians ,  and  Hebrews.  Vide  W.  F. 
Eagelhreth:  fragmenta  Basnmrico  ret  et  noV.  Test  quae  in^Moseo 
Borgiano  Velitris  adierrantnr,  1811. 
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the  preference  to  the  Itala.  That  some  of  them  were 
in  use  in  tlie  time  of  Tertullian,  or  at  the  end  of  the 
second  century,  is  proved,  bj  his  speaking  of  a  T^r^ 
sion ,  which  to  his  inind.  misrepresented  a  certain 
passage  of  the  New  Testament.^  The  most  enduring 
work,  of  thii(  kijui  was  the  well-known  Vtdffota  of 
St  /ervme,  which  was  sanctioned  by  Pope  Gregory 
in  th6  sixth  century,  and  has  ever  since  remained 
the  authorised  version  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The 
Gothic  version  was  given  to  the  World,  in  the  last  half 
of  the  fourth  century,  by  U^Ua,  Bishop  of  Moesia.^ 
We  have  some  very  old  Manuscripts  of  this  trans- 
lation; the  Silver  Codex  of  Upsalk,  —  so  oalled  from 
its  being  written  in- silver  characters,  upon  fine'purple 
parcfanaent,  --was  executed  at  the  btest,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixth  century,  before  the  Ooths  were 
expelled  frQQi  Italy,  and  thereto  prior  ta  the  rise 
of  Islamism.*'  As  the  Dublin  and  ParLttan  Manu- 
scripts were  discovered  beneath  writings  of  a' later 
age;  so,  fragments  of  the  Episds  to. the  JSonums  were 
hi^ppily  detected  beneath  some  o£  the  writmgs  of 
IsidOros*^^  In  the  year  1817,  the  several  Epistles  of 
St  Paul,  beloBging  to  Ul^'s  version^  were  found  in 

'  TtrtuUian.  de  moAogam.  pap.  11. 

*  An^ioit  wn€Bn  extend  his  rersioh  to  the  entire  Bible »  as  em- 
bracing seT^rallj  tag  ^Qa^pag  4hta^,  Ugac  fiiffiXovg^  diraas  seripta* 
ras.  Socrates  hisl.  eccles.  lib.  iV.  cap.  27.  SpzoYoeli  fib.  YI.  cap.  37. 
The  Cod.  Argent,  contains  the  4  Gjospels.     ^' 

*  The  Codeji  Argent,  was  pi^blished  bj  Mr.  £d.  X^j-e  an  1750: 
"Sacrorum  tr./ersio  GothiciC  ex  cpdice  Atgeoto."  .Oxford. 

^®  They.were  publiahed  in  tAe  y^ar  1*^2  by  Knittel,  who  had 
ditoorered  them. 
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the  Ambrosian  libra^,  beneath  th^  -  "^Honulies  of 
Gregory  upon  Ezekiel,*'  which  had  been  writteil  oyer 
the  wa$hen  Manuscript.  ^^  .A  second  cc^y  of  these 
Epistles,  with  the  exception  of  those  to  the  R(yinafn$ 
and  to  the  Hebrews,  was-.fbund  hidden  under  ^JSl. 
Jerome^s  Commentary  on  Isaiah;'*  which  waa  written 
over  the  original  Manuscript.  ^' 

At  the  risk  of  being  tedious,  we  have  now.gbne- 
through  some'  of  the  particulars  connected  mth  the 
ancient  versions  of  the- New  Testament.  Had  we  to 
deal  with  an  .enemy"  unprejudiced  and  open  to  con- 
viction, we. might  have  been  satisfied  with  a  bare 
enumeration  of  their  titles;  but  we- must  rememjber, 
that  Ui  dealing  with  Mohammedans;  we* may  lake 
nothing  for  granted.  In  countries,  where  Islamism  sup- 
planted Christianity,  doubtless  other  versions  existed: 
Chryiostom  e:gi  speaks  i>fJn<2t«n  ai^  Persian  ver- 
sions which  are  no'16nge)r  to  be  found;  having  pro- 
bably shared.the  same  fate  as  the  Arabic  versions.  ^* 
According  to  Th^odoretus,  the  words  of  the  Goi^ 
were  already  in  his  day  ""in  the  whole  world  muler 
the  sun;*'f^  wd  the  Veneraile  Bede ,  bom  67^»  ac- 

*^  This  MS.  Wfts  poblislied  at  Milan  1619.   "UI^IiUm  paittfoa* 
ineditanm  in  Anbroaifiiif  palimpsestLi  ab  Angelo  Maio  edttunk!* 

*'  Tlie  entire  remains  of  Ulfilals  Teraion  way  collected  and  pub- 
lished bj^  Gabelenz  and  Iioebe:  Ulfila's  yeteris  «i  noyi^  test  ^ers. 
Oothicae  fragmenta,  quae  supertont^   1B43. 

^*   "^Sjtob;  AegTpjiot,  lades,  P«na^  Aethiopev.et  aljas  maam^ 
ras  gentes ,  dirina  dogmata  in  suam  linguam  transt^lisse  atqne  it^ 
hoiaines  barbafos  philosophftri  dldicisse.*'    Chiysostom: lioB^  L  la* 
Johaa.  iom.  m.  col.  16.  ^      ,  .      * 

^  *'UniTersfunfiMieotexTM>  quantacunquejoli'salgioitiir,  cjns* 
modi  rerborum  plenam  jam  esse.**  Theod.  de  Caran.  Graeco^  affect, 
lib.  V. 
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qaamts  os,  that  the  Scriptures  were  read  in  his  .time 
iajive  British  dialects.^*  St  Jerome  is  said  to  h&Te 
rendered,  the  New  Testament  into  the  Dalmatian 
tongue;  nor  should  we  forget  the  Georgian  version, 
which  was  made  in  the  sixth  century  of  our  era. 

9/  These  versioncr  e^ted  in  the  most  remote 
countries  of  Christendom,  during  the  lifetime  of  Mo- 
hamified.  Most  of  them  are  preserved  to  this  day, 
and,  they  severally  agree  with  each  other,  -and  with 
the  venerable  Manuscripts  just  examined;  although 
they  were  made  for  the  benefit  of  different  Churches, 
amoilg  whom  rivalries-  were  not  unfrequeht.  What 
a  task  thea,  to  .corrupt  the  Niaw  Hestameirt  in  the 
seventh. century!  The  zealous  and- entei|)rizing  in- 
dividual wto  accomplished  this  tremendous  under- 
taking, nai$t  have  collected  every  Manuscript,  every 
copy  of  the  many  translations  firqm  every. part  ei 
CJuristendom;  he  must  have  penetrated  .into  ev^ry 
church,  monaste^,  college,  library  and  dwelling- 
place,  folr.thepurposift  oi  altering  or  destroying.them* 
as  the  cS^e  might  be!  It  would  be  preposterous,  to 
assume  that  nations  of  various  tongues,  characters, 
laws/  fLnd  religious  views  should  have  agreed  in  so 
sacrilegious  a  cause;  and  this,  on  account  of  3fo- 
hammed,  of  whose  existence  they  had  not  so  much 
as > heard,  when  the  alleged  corruption. is  stated  to 
have  taken  pkbe.  Except  in  the  case  of  Marcibn, 
history  affords  no  analogy  to  such^  a  proceeding. 
Though  the  Arian  heresy  highly  prospered  for  a  time, 
bwig  countensmeed  by  mighty  potentates,  yet  no- 

^*  Beda  Hb.  L  hiitor.  o»p.  1. 
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I  where  do  we  hear  of  any  attempt,  to  alter  those  pas- 

y  sages  of  jthe  New  Testament  which  assert  the  dWinity 

I  of  our  Lord.^*    If  therefore  no  permanent  alttration 

of  the  Scriptures  could  be*  effected,  at  a  period  ,when 
the-  gates  of  hell  sought,  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  to  prevail  against  the  truth;  is  it  pos- 
I  sible  that  under  less  temptatioti,  prophecies  of  any 

kind  should  have  been  abstracted?  Or,  can  'We  be«- 
lie^e  that  the  Jews  and  Christians  in  Ar&bia  could 
have  so  done,  in  the  expectation  thatall  their  brethren 
would ^acquieistce  in  the  deed?  Assuming  it  to  have 
been  the  work  of  the  Christians  and  Jews  in  Arabia, 
Syria,  andE^t,  and  supposing  all  the  Manuscripts 
of  the  Bible  to  .hav^  been'  corrupted  lynong .  th^ 
EagUm,  would  not  the  Western  Churches  hfive  ulti- 
mately discovered  these  alterations,  and  charged  their 
Eastern  brethren  with  the  crim^?  Had  evei\  corrup- 
tion been  attempted^  and  partially,  effected,  by  the 
Christians  in  th^East  and  in  the*  West,  it  nnist  hare 
met  with  instant  resistance;  for  those  Jews  and  Chfisr 
tia&s,  who  embraced  Islamism,.  woqld  undoubtedly 
have  Confronted^  them  with  the  true  copies  of  the 
sacred  .books;  aind  thus  at  once^have  frustrated  their 


^^  The  words  1  John  T:  7.  were^said,  to  hare  been  erased  firom 
old  MSS,  by  the  Attana,  bnt  saya Gerhard:  *'pioruni  ecdesiae  docto* 
ram^yigilans  (ndustria  illud  restituit."  ^  Vol.  n.  278.  Tet  the  passage 
was  also  omitted  by  Cyril  4ib:  XIV.  tfaesauii ,  by  St.  Augiistine  and 
Bede. .  St.  Jerome  says:  In  prologo  sup.  epist.  can..'  "ab  KaertMa 
eum-erant  esse"  As  ahother  proof  that  qo  alteration  could  be  made 
in  the  hope  of  escaping  ^detection ,  see  also  Ambrbs.  de  iTde  V.  8. 
"Scriptdm  est,  inquiuat  (Ariani):  De  die  autem  iUb  et  hana  fismo  mr, 
mtequye  angeU  ^pelarum,  nee/Uiua,  nisi  eeiuaPixter.  Primdm  reteret 
non  habeot  codices  Graeci,  qui^  necfiHue  seit.  8ed  non  mkum,  si  et 
hoe  ftlsanmt,  qfd  Scriptnras  interpoLarere." 
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intention.  Again »  though  the  early  Cfarifitians  were 
hunted  and  burned  hj  some  of  the  Roman  Emperon, 
yet  they  would  rather  give  up  the  ghost,  than  sur- 
render their  holy  books;  and  is  it  probable  that  they 
should  after  those  Scriptures,  at  a  period  when  as 
yet  th^y  were  not  exposed  to  the  like  persecutions? 
Nor  have  our  adversaries  showir  us  any  rival  copitM 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  would  naturally  have 
been  the  case,  if  some,  or  moxt  of  the  copies  had  been 
cofrupted;  for  it  is  unnatoral  to^  suppose  that  all  the 
truer  were  suppressed,  and  all  the  spurious  ones,  were 
propagated.  If  ihh  books  which  we  possess  are  not 
the  true  and  genuine  copiesj  let*  Mohaqimed  and  his 
fc^wers  produce  them  in  their  original  integrity,  and 
point  out  in  what,  the  alleged  corruptions  consist 

\  10.  Lastly,  the  New  Testament  being  suspected 
of 'corruption,  is  therefore  deemed  of  no  fiirther  ser** 
vice,-  yet  Mohammed  considers  its  Foimder  .a  great 
Prophet,  calls  Him  the  ''^orrf"  and  ""SpiritofGo^ 
and  admitr  that  He  has  wrought  many  miracles.  Is 
it  reasonable  in  ^e  eyes  of  a  Moslemin,  that  the 
Gospeli  whieh  he  ascribes  to.^Jes«s  the  son  of  Mary,** 
should  1>e  permitted  to  be  corrupted  so  as  to  beeome 
useless!  If  what  Mbhammed  maintains  of  Jesus  Christ 
be' true, 'then*  the  Crospel  must  have,  been  preserved 
in  its  original  integrity ;  if  not,  then  is  Mohammed  a 
falae^.witness,^and  if  li^e  be  a  Bejse  witness,  he  cannot 
be  a  tjrue  prophet.  Again  it  i^  assertfed^  that  Christ 
was  sent  into  the  world  to  bearlditneM  of  Mohammed* 
and  that  tHs  wa^.  his  peculiar  tnission;  Sur.  LXI.  6. 
but  how'  could  He  fulfil  this  mission »  if  His  testi* 
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f  mony  in*  favour  of  Mohammed'  wag  lost?   We  recog- 

I  nise  therefore  a  flagrant  contradiction,  in  the  Mo- 

p  hammedans  alleging  that  Christ  came  to  bear  record 

f  of  their  prophet,  and  at  the  same  time  in  their  de- 

I  daring  the  documents  containing  that  record,  to  have 

,  been  corrupted.  The  impossibility,  moreover,  ofGrdd« 

J  word  being  corrupted,  is  stoutly  asserted  in  the  Ko- 

,  ran.  *^  *  We  might  justlj^  inquire,  whether  th^  Ibllowe: 

,  ers .  of  Mohammed  are  acting  the  part  of  rational 

I  beings,  whilst  persisting  in  the  accusation  that  our 

,  Scriptures,  are  corrupted;  unless  they  have  proof,  that 

J  their  prophet  had  examiiTed,  and  by  his  examination, 

had  placed  Himself  in  ^  position  to  point  out  what 
portions  had  been  altered,  and 'what  prophecies,  re- 
specting him  had  l>een  expunged.  If  we  may  Jbelieve 
Mohammed  and  his  followers ,  he  could  neither  redd 
nor  vhitei  hence  he  was  directed*  in  the  Koran  to 
ask  those  who  had  the  Scriptures,**  und  not  lo  read 

^^  *'£i  jam  quidem  Inendaces  hahiti  sunt  legati  ante:  sed-patien- 
ter  sustiniienmt,  qaod  mendaces  haberentur  e^yexarentttri. donee 

reBiret  ad  eos.aolilium  nostrum.  aJLJt  vsiil^JLXi  Jijuui  ^*  Et.non 

taty  qiU  immutet  verba  Dei.**  Sur.  \1:  83.  Again  .'^o^y^jUT  \Sf»4Sk  ■■ 

con^>leta  sunt  yerba  Domini  tui  quo^d  yeritatem.  et^qnitatem :  non 
est  qui  permutat  verba  ^us,  et  ipse  est  audrens, '««ien8.   Vers.  115.  ' 
Sur.  XX£X.  46.  and  XIJI.*  14.    M.  ayows  his  belief  in  the  Christian 
and  Jewish  Seriptores.  ,  ^  \     . 

^^   "Aek  those  (God  says  to  Mohammed)  who  ace  iftsquaiiited 
with  ibe  Scriptures,  if  .thou,  doest  not  know  it."  Sur.  XXI. -7.  AgaiK: 

^djLs  y^  ^^-SJ3\  Sur.  X.  93.  T^e*  charge  of  cotVupCing  i^« 
SeriptuKS  was  fiftbricated  when  flattery*  faiM  to  gain,  the  *'8crip- 
tnralists"  and  after  M.  had  acknowledged  l^e  diyine  authoritj  of 
the  law  and  the  Gospel. 
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them  himself:  how  could  a  man  charge  a  book  with 
being  oomipted,  which  he  never  saw,  or  if  seen,  he 
could  not  read;  and  evei^i  if  he  could  read  an  Arabic 
▼ersioB,  could  not  examine,  either  the  ancient  Ma- 
nuscript?  of  the  original,  qr  the  numerous  y^sions 
whidi  existed  in  the  world?  ^* 

Having  thus  eOaUished  the  integrity  of  the  Bible, 
we  finish  die  argument  by  impeaching  that  of  the 
Koran.  No  one  is  able  to  prove,  that  Mohammed  is 
the  real  author  of  the  Koran,  as  we  now  find  it.  Afiter 
his  death,  detached  firagments  of  it  were  discovered, 
and  it  must  be  left  undecided  what  was  from  Mbhim- 
med,  and  what  has  been  added  by  other  hands*  There 
being  mo  system  in  the  book,  we  may  have  double 
the  amount  of  the  original  matter,  or  have  lost.Ao^, 
and  remaih  hr  ever  ignorant  of  the  fiict;  how  could 
it  be  othervdse  expected  than  that  his  followers  should 
be  thrown  into  confusion  by  this,  imcertainty!  Nor 
csji  any  one  acquainted  with  the  etely  history  of  the 
Saracens,  have  failed  to  notice  the  bloody /md!s  which 
succeeded  each  other,  concerning  the  many  editions 
and  alterations  of  the  Koran.  The  first  KaUphs  suc- 
cessively took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  supplying  fr^m 
memory  what  seemed  to  be  wanting,  seven  most  con- 

.  ^^  WlUkt  would  the  Mohammedans  think  6f  a  ChriBtiair,  who 
•honld  charge  them  with  having  oorrnpted  the  Koran,  butdislaiming 
at  the  same  time,  ail  knowledge  of  Arabic,  and  boasting  that  he 
eoiikL  neither  read  nor  write?  The  author  of «Ialami9m  is  caUed  the 

^-iUiterat^  by  AUak  himself:  ^^.  J|^yi  ^yM^  ^(XH 
^gf^  vho  shall  follow  tha  apostle,  tjie  illiterate  prophet"  Sur.  YJL 
168.  and  159.    "OredOe  €rgo  m  Dmm  ti  LeffcChm,^  jpropkUcan 
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flicting  editions  of  the  Koraii  came  into  circulation, 
during  the  first  century  nfter  Mohamxned*s  death. '^ 
The  edition  of  the  Shiites  differed  so  greatly  from 
that  of  the  Sonnites,  as  to  affect  the  essential  doctrines 
of  Mohammedanisni.  It  Was  not  therefore  .without 
good  reason,  that  the  Mohammedans  gate  up  the 
point,  as  to  which  was  the  origin<d  copy  of  the  Ko- 
ran; affirming  that  it  was  placed  beneath  the  throne 
ofAllah! 


CHAPTEE  ni.     .        .       . 

IBS  BIBI£  AND  TBE  KORAN. 

"^Ttkel ;  thoa  art  weighed  in  Hia  B<dano$  and  firand  wanting.*" 
-  Dan.  V.  27. 

___         •         *  .'  • 

1 .  The  concluding  remarks  of  the  previous  chapter 

lead  us  to  a  closer  comparison  of  tha  religious  doeu" 

menu  of  Christians  tmd  Mohammedans.^      It  is  ;iot 

wjthip  our  present  scope  to  enter  upon  a  detailed 

examination  of  their  respective  doctrines  i  hut  even  a 

cursory  inspection  will  conv;ince  us,  that  we  have 

'^  Nay,  according  to  th^  foUowing  tradition,*  there  were  leven 
editienB  before  he  died.  *'3ebe«  ia%%  m  SRonat  Stama^oft  totibfi^ltc 
SRo^atnmtb  vox  bem  (Sngel  QbaMtl,  u>a0  til  bol^m  ^ifjx  bcm  Jtoran  oeoftiK 
bort  »oibin;  mwx  togt  fogajr,  im  (e^n  i^Bc^^ial^  \xht^  ef  il^n  itoeimal 
toicberl^ott.  @o  ^fi  n  due  neiic  £ffcart  ^tn^iffe|te,  obcf'etWatf  h^flicf, 
ttorav^' bie  tx^tn^l  Kntf^ab.en.entflanbcii,  ^^rdgtln  feint 49cfis]^tctt 
bitfc  IBarianteti  toglctc^  xnt  ^bd^htif  tvx  unb  l^anbcltca  btcfcn  3n< 
fA|<n  obrr  Setdnbentngen  gcxndf^"  ^tfforif^'fdiiri^e  ^Hitleitnng  tn 
ben  jbron  von  Dr.  SDetlpag.  49.  These  yarious  readings ,.  ^auctioned 
bj  M.  himself,  were  hewerer  d^8troy^d  by  Othman^*  and  one  of  his 
own;  substituted  instead..  See^ag.  106.  107.  of  this  work.  Where 
then,  we  ask,  iv  Mohainmed's  oHginal  Koran  ? 
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to  do  with  writings  of  a  directly  opposite  character. 
— The  ftrst  thing  which  strikes  as,  is  the  constant 
anxiety  of  the  author  of  the  Kofan,  to  guard  against 
objections/ to  justify  his  claims,  to  defend  his  conduct 
and  to  account  for  the  absence  of  those  seals »  which 
always  accompany  the  dignity  of.  a  true  prophet.'^ 
How  often  he  reiterates,  that  his  declamations  are 
true;  how  repeatedly  he  swears,  that  his  words  ^are 
those  of  a  faith&d  messenger. '^  The  author  of  the 
Koran  betrays  precisely  that  disquietude  and  suspi- 
cion, which  invariably  indicate /rauc/,  and  never  exist 
in  guileless,  honest  and  truthful  minds.  Mohammed 
always  anticipates  contradictions  and  expect^  oppo- 
sition.''  Truth  01^  the  contrary,  has  no  need  of  ^uch 
apprehensions  or  precautions',  therefore  never  uses 
them.  The  writers  of  oui:  sacred  Scriptures  are  ''not 
carefbr*  to  obviate  cavils,  to  anticipate  objections,  to 
remove  doubts,-  or  to  explain  what  may  seem  strange 

'^^  *'Thej  hftye  swotd  hy  God,  hy  the  movt  soleoui  oath ,  tliat  if 
a  fign  came  unto  them,  they  would  certain! J'beli^Te  therein.  S^y 
Teiilj  iigDt-  are  ..in  the- power  of  God  alone.**  Sur,  VI.  109,  also 
Xra.  a  il.  112;  '  .     . 

''  AUidi  if  made  to  say,  ''If  he  (Mohaiqmed),  had  forged  any 
part,  in  his  discourses  concerning  us,  we  should  surely  hare 'taken 
him  1^  the  right  ^and ,  and  cut  in  t^o  the  rein  of  hi^  heart.**  Sur. 
LXIX.42— 60.  . 

2%  ««x)ier^  is  no  d^uht  in  this  book,. it  is,  a  dfaredtion  to  the 
piens.*'  Sar.  n.  1.  This  is  the  real  heginning  of  the  Koran  ^  the 
irst  Sma  being  a  doxology.'.  "This  is  the  mission  ^fUi^  book  (Ko- 
ran),' from  the  Lord  of  all  erelCtures,  ^there'is  no  doubt  thereof. 
Will  ihey  say  he  (Mohammed)  has  forged  it?**  Stir.  XXZH.  1.^. 
"A  book  hath  Been  sent  down  unto  thee,  and  therefbre  let  there  be 
no  feat  or  ^dUfubt  in  the  bretfst  concerning  iU"  Sur.  VII.  1.  "Praise 
*  be  unto  God  who  hath  sent  down  the  Koran . . .  which  deceives  tiof.** 
Silr.  XYm.  1.  also  Sur.  XHL  1. 
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and  incredible;  and  this,  pimply  because  they  enter- 
tain no  doubts  themselves/ knowing  they  record  facts, 
which  they  allow  to  >  speak  for  jbhemsdves  by  their 
own  intrinsic  force  and  power. 

There  is  i^  the  Bible  an  artless  relation  of  events; 
all  bears  the  stamp  of  genuine  simplicity;  all  is  real 
and  unaffected,  free  from  every  meretricious  ornament; 
it  is  destitute  in  s^ort,  of  all  that  bighflown  grandi- 
loquence and  declamation,  so  much  studied  in  the 
Koran.'*  The  sacred  writers  make  no  reflections  on 
what  diey*  record;  if  we  may  be  permitted  the  ein 
pression,  they  manifest  k^ublime  indifference*  which 
, takes  4he  heart  by.  s^rmand  inspires  a*  feeling  of 
confidence.  We  fee)  at  once  that  we  aro  reading  facts 
not  flctions,  revelationj^  friom  heaven,  tK>tthe<>utpour- 
ings  of  a  wild  uKtagination,-  or  a  heated  brain^  How 
different  for  instance,  must  an  impartial  Mohammedan 
feel  is  reading  Livy,  and  in  perui^ing  the  Gi>'^el  ac- 
cording to  St  John;  it  is  as ^  the  former  was  giving 
his  idqas  of  the  events  he  describes!,  and  the  latter 
was  recording  the  events  themseLveSj  as  they  actually 
h^ppep^d.  .Livy  must  ever  retain  his  fame  .as  an 
historian 'i  but  apart  from  all  .other  considenotigns, 
one  must  instinctively  give  his  pfeference^to  St.  .John*s 
style  of  narration.  If  only  compared  w)th  this  or  any 
other  Pagan   author,  how  tedious  and  uni]^aning, 

how  ambiguous  and  qonfiised,  is  the  style  of  this  so 

*  *       •  . 

'*  St  Matihew  thai  records  hi's  own  caU  to  ifte  Apostlesliip 
*iL8  Jestts  pa«»ed' forth  from  thence,  Hi»  saw  ti  man^named  Matthew, 
sitting  at  the  receipt  of  Iniatom  and  He  said  unto  him:-  follow  me, 
and  he  arose  and  fi^owed  Him."  Matt.  IX.  9. 
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caUed  *^periptcucn$  book  come  down  fromheaTeii***'* 
betraying  throughout  that  guarded  and  mistrustful 
tone  which  unmiatakeably  betokens  it  to  be  a  fraud- 
ulent production. 

2.  Proceeding  to  investigate  the  cantenU  of  both 
documents,  we  shall  first  endeavour  to  trace  out  the 
vein  of  history,  which  from  beginning  to  end  runs 
through  the  Bible,  and  embraces  the  divine  pbin  of 
salvation*^'  Soon  after  the  611,  mankind  came  to  be 
divided  into  two  distinct  branches,  *^the  satu  of  God* 
and  ""the  children  of  men.**  When  at  a  future  period 
th^y  became  united,  it  was  only  for  evil,  the  rapid 
g^wth  of  which,  ended*  with. the  destruction  of  the 
human  race<,  by  the  flood;  Noah  and  his  family 
alone  findings  ^(;t*ac«  in  the  eyoi  of  tho  Zord.*^  His 
descendants  vainly  sought  to  fruatrste  God's  {wrpose 
that  they  should  be.scattered  and  rq)lenish  the  earth; 
but  after  this  diKpersion,  it  being  impossible  that 
God  should  reveal  Himself,  to  each  particular  nation 
ia  the  ^peculiar  manncfr  which  His  plan  demanded. 
He  chose  one  people.to  bethe  steward  of  His  past, 
and  the  depository  of  His  futere  revelations.  As  this 
chosen  people  were  in  all  points  to  be  educated  for 
a  peculiar  purpose,  the  education  commenced  with  a 

"  VI^-^H^  U^y^  ustUJCfl  ot^l  dUL5  Sur.XY.l.  s  itaadiiig 
term.  Sm.  XXVI.  1.  XUV.  1.  Xn.  1. 

**  To  select  a.&w  passages  here  and  there,  would  lead  to  no 
definite  ,and.  just  appreciation  of  the  books  to  he  contrasted.  This 
mode  of  dealing  has  beenr' justly  condemned  with  regard  to  Natural 
Science.  'J^tUwnu  rtrum  vis  utqiu  majutas  in  innnihua  mammtis 
Mt  eoTtt,   «  quU  modo  partes  ijusp  aenon  Mum  compUeUUwr 
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nngle  individual;  and  Alrakam  that  he  migbt  be- 
come "^the  father  of  them  that  believe/*  was  trained 
by  God  to  "walk  by  faith"  in  the  land  of  promise; 
thus  consecrating  Canaan  as  the  fiiture  home  of  his 
posterity.  ^^  To  prevent  a  premature  settling  down 
m  the  promised  land,  and  a  possible  intermixture 
with  the  idolatrous  nations  of  Canaan,  the  people 
were  sheltered  for  a  period  in  the  land  of  Goshen, 
Although  the  promise  of  a  numerous  posterity  was 
speedily  fulfilled ,  yet  it  might  seem  as  if  God  had 
forsaken  His  people  during  their  oppression  in  Egypt 
Mo9e8  therefore,  on  receiving  the  commission  to  lead 
them  forth  from. the  house  of  bondage,  announced 
the  God  of  their  &thers  to  be  the  unchangeable 
Jehovah.^^ 

The  Jews,  by  the  Exodus,  had  become  an  indepefi'- 
dent  nation,  and  having  thus  far  grown  up  under  God^s 
fosteriiig  care,  -were  now  placed  under  the  schoolmaster 
of  the  law  to  bring  them  nnto  Christ;  but  as  no  finite 
being  could  comprehend  the  tenor  of  their  future  con- 
stitution,—which  should  embrace  all  ages  and  meet 
all  exigencies,-^ nor  conceive  the  ultimate  destiny  of 
this' people,  God  alone  could  be  the  lawgiver-;  thus 
ihtiT  private,  cVvtT  and  religious  character  was  formed 
upon  a  model,  which  He  gave  to  Moses  in  the  wil- 

'^  Notice  the, contrast  of  the  promise  of  God  (o  Abraham 
^V^t  "^1-^.1  "^  ^^  milke  thy  name  great,"  and  the  resolve  of 
those  proud  patriarchs,  ''let  us  make,  us  a  Shem,  i.  e.  a  name; 
tTS  •3V~r»^;^1.  How  great  a  difference  in  the  end!  Gen.  XIL 1 — 2. 
XL  4.' 

"  "^88  *^^  ^C^  «^®  ^"^^  ^^^5  i^^ncdo  Ijf  nal  6  iQipusfogi 
cfr.  £xod.  IV.  14.*  ^th  Rev.  L  4. 

AA 
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derness.  As  these  laws  neither  emanated  from  the 
nation  itself,  nor  jet  from  any  liuman  legislator,  it 
was  natural  that  the  executive  power  should  remain 
in  the  hands  of  the  Divine  Sovereign,  who  framed 
them ;  hence  it  was  an  offence  against  God,  when  Israel 
demanded  a  king.  The.  Diving  plan  of  educating 
them  required  a  tymboUccU  instruction  adapted  to 
their  childish  perception;  types  Bind  symbols  BieiheTe- 
fore  employed,  as  the  most  natural  mode  of  conveying 
divine  truths.  Israel  being  like  unto  other  natiom, 
the  fact  of  their  having  been  chosen,  implied  no  mirac- 
ulous translation  from  their  days,  to  an  epoch  some 
thpusand  years  in  advance.  To  prescribe  to  them  a . 
religidn  i^  which  thespiritual elenients preponderated 
over  external  forms,  types,  riles  and  ceremonies  would 
have  been  %o  apply  mcrral  force  to  produce  a  pre- 
mature iresuk,  a  plan  which  would  have  defeated  its 
own  object.  Amongst  all  the  emUem^  uid  types  of 
good  things  to  come,  the  BLppoint^d- priesthood,  with 
the  prescribed  sacrifices ,  was  the  most  important. 
That  the  <^use  of  their  efficiency  was  not,  in  man, 
but  in  the  blood,  of  which  God  dedared,  ^I  haw  given 
the  blood  to  atone  your  souls,'*  ^^  i^  a  point  not  to  be 
overlooked.  *  The  means  of  atonement  was  something, 
independent  of  man,  he  not  b&^^  ^^  principle  of 
sanctification  in  himself;  hence  the  person  for  whom 
the  sacrifice  was  intended,  was  not  permitted  to  as- 
sist in  the  se)rvices.  Another  soul  was  required  for 
his  soulf  hnt  this  substitute  being  that  of  an  animal, 

"  Ley.  XVn.  li.  "b?  bjb  l-l^M  ^}^  KVJ  6^4  ^5^5:3  «W  ""^ 
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standing  in  no  connection  withpian,  it  was  inadequate 
to  take  away  sm,  Hebr.  X.  4.  and  did  no  more  than 
point  to  th«  blood  of  Christ,  Who,  pouring  out  His 
blood  and  giving  Hia  soul  aa  a  ransom  for  many* 
took  away  the  sms  of  the  world.  Hebr.  IX.  12. — 
Again,  as  it  was  God*s  purpose  to  keep  the  Jewish 
nation  separate  from  all  others,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  its  future  abode  was  physically  guarded  from 
foreign*  influence.  On  the  other  hand,  it  possesse4 
singular  advanta^s  hr  epreadivig  that  Kght  amodgst 
the  surrounding  nations  of  antiquity,  of  which  the 
Jews  were  the  chosen  guardians.  ""Thus  «aith  the 
Lord  God,.  This- is  Jerusalem:  I  hftve  set  it  in  the 
midst  of  the  nations  and  countries  that  are  round 
abputher.*'  Ezek.  V.  6.   /" 

The  first  period  of  IsraeFs  possession  of  the  coun- 
try being  the  time  of  the  Judges,  was  ona  of  per^ 
petual  change  and  confusion;  yet  no  epoch  afforded 
so  many  striking  eyidences,  that  no  vicissitudes  could 
akte  the.  purposes  of  the  uncl^tangeable  Jehovah.  To 
infuse  new  life  into  the  Jewish  church,  neither  the 
transitory  ^ithusiasm  of  Jewish  conquerors,  nor  yet 
the  oracle  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim  waia  henceforth 
sufficient:  it  demanded  something  mora  spiritual  and 
quickening;  and  this  necessary,  and  extraordinaiy  aid 
was  imparted  in  the  days  of  Samuel,  when  the  Bpirit 
of  Prophecy  supplied  a  living  Cbmmejitary  to  the  law 
of  Moses,  and  the  symbdical  forms  of  the  constitution. 
Not  less  opportune  y[as  the  introductioil  of  this  new 
element,-  in  checking  the.  influence  of  the  political 
power  which  was  added  to  the  government  of  the 
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Jews,  ^hen— ^no  louger  satisfied  with  the  priestly 
representative  of  Jehovah — they  demanded  a  king, 
**  to  judge  them  like  all  the  nations**  1  Sam.  vni.  g^ — 7.  *® 
Scarcely  had  the  nation  reached  its  highest  degree 
of  worldly  prosperity,  under  the  peaceful  reign  of  So^ 
lomon,  than  a  fearful  declension  of  spiritual  life  took 
place,  and  the  Jewish  kingdom  speedily  became  ripe 
foi^  judgment.  Yet,  as  it  would  militate  against  the 
promise  given  to  David,  to  allow  an  idolatrous  power 
to  destroy  Solomon's  temple,  and  to  overthrow  David's 
throne,'^  the  kingdom  was  only  weakened;  being 
divided  into  a  ''house  of  Israel*'  and  ''a  house  of 
Judah,"  thp  latter  retaining  the  temple  and  capital 
of  the  nation,  whilst  the  former  -fell  into  idolatry. 

But  the  wisdom  of  Jehovah,  could  not  be  baffled 
by  the  depravity  of  man;  it  was'  manifest  that  full 
scope  was  given  to  the^  passions  of.  men,  and  yet  that 
no  human  error  could  make  void  the  purposes  of  God* 
The  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  having  lost  their  savour,  are 
cast  out,  and  driven  back  to^that  very  land,  from 
which  Abraham  was  called  forth.  John  Xv.  2.  6.  The 
house  of  Judah  soon  followed  into  captivity,  but  after 
being  "^purged*"  John  XV.  2.  it  w«s  to  return  for  pur- 
poses set  forth  by  Isaiah,  «who  spoke  of  a  "hranch 
out  cf  a  dry  Aground  r  of  a  king.^  whose  thrpne^no 

'^  AccordiDg  to  title  original  plan,  the  office  of  high  priett  com- 
prised the  threefold  dignity  of  king,  priest  and  prophet.  Numb. 
XXVn.  21.  Psalm  LXXXU.  6.  £xod.  XYill.  5.  The  regal  dignitjr, 
as  a  separate  office,  not  being  originally  included  in  .the  theocratical 
constitution,  was  ufter  a  short  period,  dissolved. 

IXlii'^   2  iaat  m  U.  15.  '     '•       - 
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idolatry  could  undermine;  of  a  prophet  who  would 
possess  the  Spirit  without  measure ;  and  of  u  priest 
who  would  pass  from  death  to  life,  and  from  humilia- 
tion to  glory.  When  the  civil  power  was  dissolved 
as  a  cumbersome  appendage,  Jeremiah  mourned  upon 
the  ruins  of  Jerusalem ;  Daniel  watched  on  behalf  of 
God's  people  near  the  Babylonian  throne;  2LndEzekiel 
guarded  the  scattered  and  captive  flock  of  the  Al- 
mighty on  the  shores  of  the  Chaboras.  Nor  could 
this  apparent  breaking  up  of  God's  long^  cherished 
plan  of  education  endanger  the  safety  of  the  remnant, 
upon  whose  preservation  the  isfiue  depended ;  for  there 
exists  no  record  of  their  falling  into  idblatry  during 
their  captivity. 

Wh«n  the  house  of  Judah  returned,  their  condi- 
tion was  by  no  -means'  encouraging^;  a  shadow  only 
being  left  of  the  house'  of  David,  and  the  second  temple 
co\ild  not  b6  compared  to  the  glory  of  the  first;  yet  a 
living  hope'  and-  prospects  of  a  brighter  nature  were 
still  preserved.  *^  When  the  house  of  David  had  fallen 
into  oblivion,  the  guardianship.of  the  prophets  over 
the  political  power  was  no  longer  required;  besides,  all 
that  was  needful  had  been  ottered,  respecting  the 
advfent  and  work  of  the  Messiah.  The  Spirit. of  Pro- 
phecy fled,  and  in  its  flight,  nothing^more  is  said  of 
a  ^house  of  David, '^  bul  it  prophesied  of  ^'th^  ruler 
desired,''  Mai.  m.l — 4.  iv.  5.6.  Who  wouH  come  to 
His  temple  as  a  purifier  of  the  nation ,  Who  would 

'?  Jehovi^  who  chooses  "things  which  are  noti* — the  worda 
Isa.  XLV.  I.  beings  uttered .  1 76  jears  before  the  birth  of  Cyrus  — 
put  it  into  Cyrus*  heart  to  grant  permission  for  the  return  of  Judah. 
Ezra  I.  1.  2. 
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separate  the  gold  frooti  the  droes,  and  be  introduced 
bj  a  man  of  the  spirit  of  Elias* 

3.  The  time  between  Jfa2acAf  and  the  forerunner 
of  Christ  was  a  time  of  deep  silence,  in  which,  "^the 
kingdom:  of  heaven  was  like  unto  .a  man  trayelHng 
into  a  Tar  country,  who  called  his  servants  and  de- 
livered unto  them  his  goods/'"  They  were  to  keep 
fast  what  they  had  already  received:  the  last  pro- 
phet departing  with  the  injunction,  "^Remember  ye  the 
law  of  Moees,  my  servant,  which  I  commanded  you 
in  Horeb,  with  the  statutes  and  judgments/'  The 
period  immediately  preceding  the  advent  of  Christ, 
was  the  time  when  the  blossoms  of  the  theocratical 
constitution  had  fallen  off,  |ind  the  fruit  had  not  yet 
appeared.  That  it  must  have  added  to  the  trial  of 
the  nation  to  see  their  anciait.privileges,  one  by  one, 
die  away»  can  easily  be  conceived.  Nor  was  this  all; 
the  feeling  of  disappointment  and  misery  which  pre- 
vailed on  the  eve  of  the  long  expected  Advent  of  the 
Messiah,  was  such,  that  nothing  short  of  the  appear- 
ance of  ''the  Lord  from  heaven'  could  satisfy  the 
wants,  and  allay  the. intense  desire  of  the  Jewish 

"  This  period  of  silenee  which  lasted  400  years  has  its  paraUels. 
The  Jews  were  in  Egypt  about  400  years  withovt  a  roice  of  comfort 
or  advice  from  the  God  of  Abraham.  Such  a  period  also,  was  the  time 
of  the  Jud^s,  which  lasted  aboTe  300  years.  How  inexplicable 
these  periods  of  captiyity,  silence  and  apparent  neglect  seem  tp  the 
natural  man ,  may  be  seen  e.  g.  from  the  celebrated  conversation  of 
CaeoOjus  with  Qctarius:  ''Undeautem,*  vdguUffle,  atUubi  Deua 
untous,  solitarius,  destitutus,  quefti  nongens  libera,  non  regna,  non 
saltem  Rdmana  superstitio  noyemnt?  Judaeorum  sola  et  misera 
gentilitas  unum  et  ipsi  Deum ,  sed  palam ,  sed  templis ,  aris ,  rictimis, 
caerimoniisqne  ooluerunt :  €ujus  mdeo  mdlm  vis  nfic  poteaku  eati  ui 
sU  Mamama  honunibw  cum  sua  Mi  natiom  eaptivw."  Minno.  FeL 
cap.  X. 
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nation.  *^  But  here  ftgain  we  begin  witk  small  things. 
a  babe  in  swaddling^clotheB  lying  in  a  manger. ^^ 
We  have  to  do,  not  with  rhythmical  effusions,  nor 
with  metaphysical  disquisitions  upon  divine  things, 
nor  yet  with  an  unheard-of  aggregate  of  moral  pre- 
cepts, from  which  the  salvation  of  the  world  ^was  ex- 
pected. On  the  contrary,  we  have  a  sober,,  calm 
and  simple  narration  of  historical  facts,  ''which  were 

^  not  done  in  a  corner  f*  ndt  a  solitary,  but  a  fourfold 

record  of ^  the  leading  events,   words,    deeds,   and 

^  sufferings    of  the  Son    of  God.     Christianity  was 

^  '*   That  Christ  had  become  "the  desire  of  all  natlane"  was 

proTed  by  the  general  expectation  of  the  world.    The  Chinese  at 

^  that  period  looked  for  ''the  Holy  one  who  was  te  appear  from  the 

{  West."   The  Persian  nSosiosh  was  then  expected  as  the  Oshander- 

bega,  or  "man  of  the  world."    The  Buddhist  waited  for  a  new 

Buddha ,  -and  the  Hindoos  for  a  fresh  Avatar  or  incarnation  of  the 

^  Deity.    The  wise  meti  in  the  EiCst  watched  for  the  star  of  the  king 

.  of  the  Jews»    The  Bomans  were  not  behind.*  "Percrebuerat  Oriente 

^  toto  Tetiu  et  constans  opinio,  esse  in  fiitis,  at  eo  tempore,  Judaea 

^  prefect!  rerum  potirentur."  Suetonius  in  Vita  Vesp.   Vide  also  Com. 

Tacit.  Hist.  I.  5.   Yirgil  nat.  70.  A.  D.  wrot^  at  the  time  of  Herod 

^  the  Great: 

P  "Ultima  Cumaeiyenit.  jam  canninis  aetas: 

Magnus  ab  integro  saeclomm  nascif  ur  ordo. 
I  Jam  noya  progenies  coelo  demittitur  Alto. 

i  Tu  modo  nascenti  puero,  quo  ferrea  prinium 

Desinet,  ac  toto  surget  gens  aurea  mundo  — 
^  — Nee  magnos  metuent  armenta  leones. 

Occidet  et  serpens',  et  fallax  herba  yeneni  oeeidet» 
'  Aggredere  0  magnos  (aderit  jam  tempus)  honoset, 

'  Chara  Deum  soboles,  magtium  Joyis  incrementnm! 

'  Aspite  conyexo  nutabtem  pondere  mundum, 

Terrasque,  tractusque  maris,  coelumque  profundum : 
Aspice  yenturo  laetentur  ut  omnia  saeclo. 
Pauca  tamen  suberunt  priscae  yestigia  fraudis,'    " 
— £nint  etiam  altera  bella.  Virgil.  Eclpg.  IV. 

'*   *Ut  homines  nascerentur  ex  Deo ,  .prime  ex  ipsis  natus  est 
Deui.  Descendit  Deus,  ut  assurgamus." 
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based  upon  the  foundation  of  the  historical  facts  re* 
corded  in  the  four  Grospels;  and  these  books,  with 
their  contents,  indicate  ''the  fulness  of  time/*  and 
constitute  the  very  centre  of  all  ancient  and  modem 
history.  The  Koran  itself,  in  speaking  of  the  Law 
and  the  Gospel,  as  two  distinct  dispensations  which 
chronologically  succeeded  each  other,  virtually  ac- 
knowledges the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch,  with  the 
coming  of  Christ.  Nor  is  it  possible  that  any  general 
history  of  the  world,  though  written  in  a  spirit  di* 
rectly  opposed  to  Christianity,  could  fail  to  recognise 
the  natural  division  of  time,  at  the  commencement 
of  our  era. 

The  supernatural  conception  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  His  manifestation  of  miraculous  power  are  ad- 
mitted by  the  Koran,  though  His  death  and  resur- 
rection are.  denied.  In  the  Gospel,  all  these  dogmas 
rest  upon  one  and  the  same  foundation;  but  the  Ko- 
ran rejects  the  dqath  and  resurrection  of  Christ,,  as 
being  the  groundwork  pf  Redemption ;  since  He  gave 
His  life  ''by  the  eternal  Spirit, "'^^  His  blood  is  the 
blood  of  th4  Son  of  God  which  cleanseth  from  all  sin. 
1  John  1.  7.  All  types  and  prophecies  being  in  Him 
fulfilled,  the  distinctive  rites  of  the  Old  Testament 
were  no  longer  required :  for  the  Gentiles  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel ,  the  partition 
wall  between  them  and  the  Jews  was  broken  down, 
and  Christ  thus  made  in  Himself,  of  twain  one  new 
body  to  be  henoeforth  called  by  a  new  name.'^    The 

'*   "Mors  Christi  rite  mundi."  Also  John  XII.  24. 

*^   Compare  Isa.  LXV.  15.  where  tho  Dame  of  the  Jewt  was  to 
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order  in  which  the  Apostles  were  to  bear  witness, 
after  having  received  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
was, — first  at  Jerusidem,  then  in  Judea,  then  in  Sa- 
maria, -and  after  that,  in  the  nttermost  parts. oi  the 
earth;'®  thus  making  fully  known  the  mystery,  "thai 
the  Gentiles  should  be  fellow-heirs  and  of  the  same 
body,  and  partakers  of  His  promise  in  Chiidt  by  the 
Gospel" '• 

It  must  be  considered  one  of  the  greatest  marvels 
in  history,  that  a  nation  should  exercise  the  greatest 
influence  upon  the  rest  of  mankind,  only  after  it  was 
destroyed;  having  during  its  existence  remained  com- 
paratively unknown.  Possessing  for  ages  the  secret 
of  the  world's  salvation,  the  Jewish  nation  lost  its 
.  importance  on  that  secret  being  divulged.  .  It  then 
became  manifest,  that  it  was  not  partiality  which 
prompted  the  phoosiug  of  this  remarkable  people. 
As  the  Jewish  Scriptures  have  the  peculiarity.of  being 
read  backwards,  from  right  to  left,  so,  God's  dealings 
with  that  people  can  only  be  understood,  when  they 
are  retrospectively  considered;  thus  St.  Paul  regarded 
the  Ephesians,  when  saying  they  were  ""  built  upon 

be  left  for  a  curse,  r::??a;^b,  and  Hia  serraniji  called  by  anotber 
name,  ^^K  8D,  wiih  the  fact  of  the'  disciples  being  called  %Qunia' 
90VS  first  in  Antioch.   Act.  XI.  26. 

'*  The  Semi-pagan  Samaritans  and  the  Semi-Jewish- Ethiopians 
serred  as  the  medium  for  the  transmission  of  the  Gospel  from  the  Jews 
to  the  Gentiles.  After  the  baptism  of  the  proselyte  Eunnch,  follows 
the  conrersion  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  Act.  IX.  and  ctip.  X. 
St.  Peter  preaches  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles  **witbeut  respect  of 
persons." 

'*  -ovx  iyf<oQ{(Tdij:  non  notificatom  est.  Noq  dicit:  ^vx  anexa* 
kv<p6fj:  non  reyelatum  est.  Beng.  Gnom.  ad  Ephef.  IIL 
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the  foandation  of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets.^^  *^  It  was 
only  through  the  Grospel  that  they  became  possessed 
of  the  key  to  the  Old  Testament. 

The  Koran  contains  no  evidence^  that  prior  tols- 
lamism,  a  similar  training  of  the  Arabs  took  place,  to 
fit  them  to  convey  a  new  dispensation  to  the  world; 
and  until  this  point  be  established,  the  Moslem  has 
no  right  to  place  Islamism  in  the  same  category  with 
the  Law  and  the  Gospel.  The  Arabs  doubtless  have 
a  mission  to  fulfil  in  God*s  providential  government 
of  the  world,  like  any  other  nation ;^^  bqt  as  regards 
their  instrumentality  in  the  salvation  of  mankind, 
had  they  not  hitherto  existed,  no  nation  under  htoven 
would  have  sustained  any  loss  whatever.  Not  so  with 
the  Jews;  if  we  suppose  that  they  had  never  existed, 
all  would  necessarily  have  taken  a  different  course. 
Idolatry  must  have  prevailed ,  and  no  element  would 
have  remained  to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  the  recov- 
ery of  mankind.  The  history  of  the  Jews,  considered 
in  this  light,  eclipses  in  importance  the  conlbined 
histcMjof  all  other  nations  of  antiquity.  But  the  Jews 
in  rejecting  the  Messiah,  forfeited  their  right  to  na- 
tional independance  and  the  possession  of  the  land 
of  their  inheritance,  and  thus  lowered  themselves 
beneath  those  nations  firom  whom  they  had  been  so 
honorably  distinguished. 

**  To  use  another  simile;  the  Old  Testament  .was  written  with* 
out  rowels;  these  being  added  in  the  beginning  of  the  Christiaa 
era.  The  Gospel  supplied  the  rowels  to  the  Old  Testament,  ''so  that 
he  may  run,  that  readeth." 

*^  |w}JUa  lot  JjCI  C^\  oUiV^^^We  hare  giren  a  woik  to 
•tex7  nation."  Sur.  VL  108. 
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Lastly,  we  fin4  not  only  an  orgame  connection  of 
the  several  parts  of  tlie  Bible,  which  we  vainly  seek 
in  the  Koraii  or  in  any  other  religious  document,  but 
that  each  historical  feature  has  a  prophetical  or  ty-- 
piccd  character  which  embodies  a  mimatnre  of  the 
whole ,  and  so  anticipates  the  final  consummation  of 
the  entire  pounsel  of  God.  Thus,  in  reading  the  Zoct 
three  Chapters  of  the  book  of  Revelation,  we  observe 
every  single  incident  broiight  into  close  connection 
with  something  which  has  been  recorded  in  the  fiar$t 
three  (Chapters  of  Genesis;  so  that  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  the  Bible  are  linked  together  by  an 
indissoluble  bond  of  divine  perfection  and  harmony.^' 

4.  This  organic  connection  and  harmony  between 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  are  fully  acknowledged 
in  the  Koran,  ""we  also  caused  Jesus  the  son  of  Mary 
to  follow  the  footsteps  of  the  prophets ,  confirming 
the  law  which  was  already  in -their  hands ,  and  .we 
gave  him  the  Gospel,  containing  direction  and  light, 
confirming  also  the  law  which  was  given  before  it/**' 
It  would  undoubtedly  serve  as-  a  confirmation  of  the 

**  Gfin.  I.  1.  and  R«y.  XXI.  1.  Rer.  XXI.  2.  and  Gen.  L  3. 
Qen.  L  14.  and  Rev.  XXI.  23.  Gen.  L  9.  10.  and  Rer.  XXL  1. 
Gen.  n.  9.  and  Rer.  XXQ.  2.  Gen.  11.  10.  and  Rer.  XXII.  1.  Gen. 
U.  7.  and  Rer.  XX.  13,  Gen.  n.  28.  and  Rer.  XXI.  1.  Gen.  m.  8. 
iMid  Rer.  XXI.  3.  Gen.  U.  2.  3.  and  Rer:  XXH.  U.  Gen.  L  28. 
and  Rer.  XX.  4.  Gen.  m.  3.  and  Rer.  XXL  Gen.  III.  15.  and  Rer. 
XX.  2.  10.  Gen.  HI.  16—19.  and  Rer.  X^.  12.  Gen.  IE.  17.  16. 
and  Rer.  XXI.  4.  Gen.  m.  17.  and  Rer.  XXII.  3.  Gen.  m.  19. 
and  Rer.  XXI.  4.  Gen.  lU.  21.  and  Rer.  XIX.  7.  XXI.  2.  Gen.  IH. 
24.  and  Rer.  XXU.  14. 

i^)fSJi  ^  »iiXi  ^j^   Sur.  V.  54.  See  also  XIL  111; 
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claims  of  Mohammed. ajid  hi&  alleged  revelations, 
could  it  be  proved,  that  the  Koran  stands  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  Gospel,  as  the  Gospel  stands  to  the 
Old  Testament:  although  this  is  the  pretension  of 
the  Koran  from  beginning  to  end/*  yet  the  complete- 
ness, of  the  historical  and  doctrinal  character  ef  the 
Bible  at  once  precludes  the  assumption.  The  Old 
and  New  Testament  appear  as  a  perfect  whole,  whieh 
requires  no  fresh  revelation «  nor  the  introduction  of 
any  new  dispensation,  excepting  that  only,  which  will 
unfold  with  the  end  of  the  world.  Not  only  have  we 
no  single  truth  revealed  in  the  Koran  which  we  have 
not  already  in  the  Bible,  but  there  is  an  absolute  ab- 
rogation of  some  of  the  essentials  of  the  preceding 
dispensations;  there  is  no  historical  vein  in  the  Ko- 
ran, which  would  either  lead  back  to  the  Gospel  era 
or  to  the  beginning  of  the  worlds*  but  a  direct  denial 
of  some  of  the  most  important  historical  faets  recorded 
in  the  Gospel,  and  confirmed,  as  we  shall  see,  by  the 
testimony  of  profane  writers. 

It  19  not  our  design  to  compensate  for  weak- 
ness of  argument  by  applying  aspersive  epithets  to 
Islamism;  it  would  be  not  only  unseemly  in  aay 

^^  The  same  terms,  which  are  used  to  signify  the  relation  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  law,  are  applied  to  the  Koran  eonfimdng  the  la:Br  and 

the  Gospel  ^jjo  Ui  Ci^'iX^o^  (J^^b  ^LJOI  dbJ(  ^'r^'> 
wbXft  ^  ajcX^  Sur.  y.  56.  Again,  "This  book,  which  is 
blessed,  we  hare  sent  down,  eonfirming  that  which  was  before  it.*' 
Sur.  VI.  92.  Again,  "The  Koran  could  not  hare  been  inrented  by 
any  other,  but  it  is  from  God;  a  confirmation  of  that  whieh  was 
rerealed  before  it,  and  an  explanation  of  the  Scripture.  There  is  no 
doubt,  that  it  come  from  the  Lord  of  all  creatures."  Sur.  X.  38. 
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work  of  a  religious  or  theological  character »  but 
would  only  defeat  our  object,  by  closing  the  mind 
to  the  power  of  truth  and  strengthening  the  preju- 
dices of  those,  whose  conversion  we  have  in  view.  Yet 
the  interests  of  truth  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  the 
desire  of  maintaining  peace.  After  studiously  per- 
using the  Koran,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether 
the  book  had  any  pretext  to  consider  itself  as  sup- 
plementary to  the  law  and  the  Gospel,*  we  are  com- 
pelled to  confess,  that  the  judgment  of  the  sober- 
minded  enemies,  of  Mohammed,  as  preserved  in  the 
Koran  ^  is  the  most  correct  estimate  which  can  be 
formed  of  its  contents.*^  The  Koran  ostensibly  pro- 
fesses to  be  of  an  historical  character ,.  but  when  the 
author  borrowed  a  few  fragments  from  sacred  history* 
it  was  with  the  pompous  claim  to  revelation, —  ''This 
is  out  of  the  secret  histories^  and  we  reveal  the  same,** 
— forgetting  that  it  had  been-  already  preached 
throughout  the  world  as  a  matter  of  history,  not  re- 
velation for  the  period  of  600  and  2000  years!^'  HP 
any  person  ventured  to  question  the  pretensions  of  the 
^perspicuous  book  sent  down  from  heaven,**  Moham- 
med ,  instead  of  meeting  rational  objections  with  ra- 
tional arguments,  enveloped  himself  in  his  alleged 
prophetical  dignity,  and  in  the  name  of  Allah  he 

*'  "But  they  say,  the  Koran  is  a  confiised.heap  of  dreams,  nay 
he  hath  forged  it;  nay  he  is  a  poet."  Sur.  XXL  5.  Again:  ""They 
also  say.  These  are  fables  of  the  ancients,  which  he  hath  caused  to 
be  written  down;  they  are  dictated  to  him  morning  and  evening." 
Sur.  XXV.  5. 

•  ^*'  wAjjJt  ffLul  f^wo  dD3  hoc  est  ex  historiis  arcaai.  Sur. 
in.44.      "  *      ^ 
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poured  forth  a  volley  of  maledictions  upon  his  oppo- 
nents and  condemned  them  to  he  roasted  in  hell.^^ 

To  trace  any  fixed  plan  or  system  of  doctrines  in 
the  Koran  or  to  discern  an  historical  thread  of  any 
kind  is  simply  impossible.  Some  of  the  events  con- 
nected with  Noah ,  Abraham,  Ishmael,  Moses,  and 
other  distinguished  characters  of  the  Bible  are  re- 
peatedly related  in  different  parts  of  the  Koran,  and 
always  with  a  painful  admixture  of  fabulous  additions. 
Siur.  xn.  introduces  the  history  of  Joseph  as  a  fresh 
revelation,  although  it  had  happened  2870  years  be- 
fore Mohammed  s  time,  and  was  written  200  years  after 
it  occurred.  The  conclusion  therefore,  to  which  we 
must  of  necessity  arrive,  is  this,  that  there  is  no  his- 
torical feature  whatever  in  the  Koran;  on  the  con- 
trary the  matter  is  thrown  together  in  the  utmost 
confusion:  historical  events  of  the  day  are  amalga- 
mated with  traditions  of  the  most  remote  antiquity; 
bihlical  characters  are  brought  forward  in  utter  de- 
fiance of  the  order  oftheir  chronological  succession. ^^ 
In  the  midst  of  declamations  against  his  enemies^ 
Mohammed  suddenly  alludes  to  a  period,  when  some 

^'   I  wiU   afflict  him  with  gneTons  calamities .  \  may  he  be 

eursed !   And  again  may  he  be  cursed He  looked  and  frowned 

and  put  on  an  austere  countenance;  then  he  turned  back  and  was 
elated  with  pride ,  and  he  said ,  This  is  no  other  than  a  piece  of 
magic ,  borrowed  from  others ,  these  are  only  the  words  of  a  man. 
But  such  a  one  will  I  roast  in  hell.  And  who  will  say,  in  what  this 
hell  consists?  It  leares  nothing  unconsumed,  and  nothing  escapes. 
It  scorcheth  all  the  flesh  of  the  human  body;  19  angels  hare  we 
appointed  orer  them."  Sur.  LXXIV.  16—30. 

**  Contrast  the  apology  of  St  Stephen.  Act.  VII.  and  the  lucid 
record  of  Peter  in  Acts  11.  and  m.  Or  tke  historical  sketch  of  the 
Psalmist  Psalm  CV.  and  CYL 
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of  the  disobedient  Jews  were  turned  into  monkeys 
and  pigs,  leaving  his  readers  at  a  loss  where  to  find 
an  authenticated  record  of  so  extraordinary  a  meta- 
morphosis !  Sur.  V.  65,  vii.  166,  ii.  61.  Though  di- 
vided into  chapters  and  verses,  no  arrangement  of 
subject  is  perceptible  in  the  Koran.  Invectives  and 
curses  against  enemies  are  interwoven  with  instruc- 
tions for  fighting  with  infentiy  or  cavalry.  The  his- 
tory of  the  Bed  Caw  of  the  IsraeUtes  is  thrown  to- 
gether with  charges  against  Jews  and  Christians  and 
the  usual  denunciations  of  hell-fire ;  conversations  of 
the  damned  are  mingled  with  challenges  to  produce 
a  Koran  like  his  own  ;  incidents  fi-om  the  Gospels 
and  the  apocryphal  books  of  the  New  Testament  are 
linked  together  with  precepts  for  fasting,  and  pro- 
mises of  the  material  pleasures  of  Paradise.  Asse- 
verations of  the  truth  ot  Mohammed's  pseudo-reve- 
lations and  lamentations  at  being  considered  an 
impostor,  are  coupled  with  the  enaction  of  civil  laws 
and  the  terrors  of  the  day  of  Judgement.*^ 

6.  The  next  point  of  contract,  to  be  observed  is, 
— the  Bible,  a  standing  miracle  of  God^s  power  and 
wisdom,  *•  and  the  so  called  miracle  of  the  Koran. 
Beginning  with  the  former,  we  notice  the  miraculous 
character  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. — Unlike 
the  alleged  nightly  visions  of  Mohammed,  the  mani- 
festations of  Jehovah  in  the  Bible  were  for  the  most 

49  The  learned  Hinkelmann  declared  A. I).  1694,  when  the  Koran 
was  less  known  :  '*  Tbegotivm  nobis  est  aan  Itbro,  quean  Ugere  et  deteg^n 
est  refviareJ* 

^  Vide,  Eoppen,  Die  Bibel  ein  Work  der  gottliohen  AUmachi 
nnd  Weiaheit.  2  Bande. 
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part  of  a  tangible  and  public  nature.  The  cloudy 
pillar^  the  smoke,  the  thunder  and  lightening  on 
mount  Sinai,  accompanied  with  the  voice  of  the  hving 
God  and  the  song  of  the  angels  at  the  birth,  with 
the  visible  and  audible  manifestations  at  the  baptism 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  well  befitted  the  respective  intro- 
ductions of  the  two  dispensations.  Whenever  visions 
to  single  individuals  are  recorded  in  the  Bible,  such 
as  vouchsafed  to  Moses  in  the  bush,  to  Isaiah  in 
the  temple,  to  Ezekiel  in  Chaldea,  to  Zacharias  dur- 
ing his  ministrations  and  to  Maiy  in  her  house,  al- 
though not  attested  by  others,  yet  they  are  invariably 
proved  by  their  mighty  results;  a  proof,  for  which  we 
fruitlessly  search  to  corroborate  any  one  of  Moham- 
med's visions. 

Another  class  of  miraculous  demonstrations  re- 
corded in  the  Bible  were  those  witnessed  in  the  sun, 
moon  and  stars ;  it  being  the  prerogative  of  the  Lord 
of  hosts  "  to  bring  out  their  hosts  by  the  greatness 
of  His  might,"  and  to  cause  them  to  hide  themselves 
at  His  bidding,  as  was  the  case  during  the  darkness 
which  covered  Egypt  before  the  Exodus  and  which 
enveloped  Palestine  during  tiie  Crucifixion.  As  in- 
stances of  Jehovah's  sovereign  power  over  the  ele- 
ments, we  may  remember  that  Sodom  and  Oomorrah 
w^re  miraculously  overthrown  by  fire  ;  and  Nadah 
and  Ahihu  were  killed  by  the  same  element.  Elijah's 
prayer  was  answered  by  fire  ;  the  two  companies  of 
fifties,  sent  to  the  same  prophet  by  the  superstitious 
king  Ahaziah,  were  consimied  hy  fire  :  and  Daniel's 
three  friends  were  presented  "  in  the  midst  of  fire." 
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Marvels  were  also  wrought  in  the  air.  Moses  pro- 
phesied a  destructive  hail ,  which  fell  in  some  locali- 
ties ,  whilst  others  were  spared.  A  similar  miracle 
was  performed  in  the  days  of  Samuel  to  ensure  the 
victory  to  Israel.  Rain  from  heaven  ceases  and  falls 
upon  the  "fervent  and  eflTectual  prayer"  of  the  prophet 
Elijah.  At  another  time,  de;a)  fell  upon  a  fleece  of 
wool,  when  the  whole  earth  round  about  was  dry,  and 
again,  upon  all  the  earth,  leaving  the  fleece  dry.  Lastly, 
our  Lord  rebuked  the  wind  and  it  was  calm.  Water 
at  one  time  is  changed  into  blood,  at  another,  into 
wine.  A  dry  path  is  opened  by  Jehovah  in  the  sea, 
and  on  three  occasions  through  the  river  Jordan; 
again,  Christ  and  Peter  are  seen  walking  on  the  lake 
of  Galilee.  In  the  days  of  the  Flood,  a  miraculous 
interposition  of  Jehovah  embraced  both  the  dry  earth 
and  the  water.  The  earth  swallowed  up  Korah, 
Dathan,  and  Abiram  with  their  rebellious  followers, 
and  all  their  substance.  The  rocks  at  one  time 
were  rent  assunder,  at  other  times,  fire  and  water 
issued  from  them.  Iron  is  miade  to  swim;  chains  &11 
from  the  hands  of  holy  prisoners ,  and  an  iron  gate 
opens  of  its  own  accord.  The  Rod  of  Moses  becomes 
a  serpent,  and  that  of  Aaron  ""budded,  and  brought 
forth  buds,  and  bloomed  blossoms  and  yielded  al- 
monds'* in  a  single  night;  and  at  another  time  a 
green  fig-tree  withered  within  the  same  period,  at  the 
Saviour's  command.  The  Manna  which  for  forty  years 
was  the  miraculous  food  of  the  Israelites,  fkUs  on 
some  days  and  not  on  others,  remains  good  over  the 
Sabbath,  yet  becomes  foul,  if  kept  on  other  days. 

BB 
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Poisonous  herhs  become  wholesome:  the  Ixmrd  of 
meal  and  the  cruise  of  oil  never  £eu1.  A  hundred  noien 
are  fed  upon  scanty  provisions,  and  Jesus  feeds  at 
one  time  6000,  at  another,  4000  men,  with  a  few 
loaves  and  a  few  fishes.  Moses,  Elijah,  and  Christ,  live 
without  food,  during  forty  days  in  the  wilderness. 
Again,  a  disobedient  prophet  is  kiUedhj  B,Uon,  whilst 
his  ass  stands  by  unharmed ;  but  the  prophet  Daniel 
is  safe  In  a  den  of  Uons.  Bears  are  conunanded  to 
kill  forty- two  wicked  children;  two  milch  kine;  upon 
which  there  had  come  no  yoke,  conduct  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  in  safety;  quails  are  sent,  at  the  prayer 
of  Moses;  Elijah  is  fed  by  ravens  ;^n  ass  speaks  with 
man*s  voice;  Jonah  is  cast  alive  on  the  sea-shore  by 
dijish:  another  fish  suppUes  the  tribute  money;  and 
others  are  found  in  a  disciple^s  net  in  miraculous 
abundance.  Locusts,  frogs,  fiery  serpents  and  other 
creatures  suddenly  appear  as  judgments  upon  guilty 
nations.  The  greater  number  of  the  miracles  of  the 
Bible  were  wrought  upon  man.  Languages  are  sud- 
denly confused;  people  with  open  eyes«  fail  to  find 
their  way;  a  proud  monarch  is  degraded  to  the  con- 
dition and  instincts  of  a  beast  of  the  field,  and  after 
seven  years ,  is  restored  to  his  reason  and  kingdom ; 
Bezaleel  and  Solomon  are  endued  with  supernatural 
wisdom.  Sennacherib's  host  is  miraculously  destroyed 
in  one  night;  Ananias  and  his  wife  fall  down  dead  at 
an  Apostle's  feet;  Miriam  and  Gehazi  are  punished 
with  leprosy.  Zacharias  is  suddenly  struck  dumb, 
and  Elymas  is  struck  bUnd.  As  bodily  powers  are 
miraculously  taken  away,  so  are  they  given;  as  in 
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the  case  of  David*  and  Samson.  StiU  more  nmnerous 
are  the  miracles  of  Mercy.  Devils  are  cast  out,  le- 
pers are  cleansed ,  fever  and  palsy  are  removed ,  the 
bloody  flux  and  the  issue  of  blood  are  staunched,  the 
deaf  hear,  the  blind  see,  the  lame  walk,  the  ear  cut 
off  is  repla<^ed,  withered  limbs  are  cured,  the  dying 
are  restored  to  health  at  a  word,  and  .the  dead,  even 
in  a  state  of  corruption,  are  instantly  recalled  to  life.  ^  ^ 
These  miracles  are  distributed  over  the  visible 
and  invisible  world,  among  animate, -inanimate,  ra- 
tional and  irrational  creatures;  thus  setting  forth  the 
illimitable  supremacy  of  Jehovah  over  the  whole  nrU" 
verse.  The  Koran,  having  no  miracles  of  its  own,  re- 
lates some  of  the  above-mentioned,  with  the  most 
grotesque  and  fabulous  exaggerations;  while  others 
recorded  for  the  first  time,  have  never  been  authen- 
ticated, and  are  invariably  of  an  undignified,  puerile 
and  incongruous  character,  such  as  would  worthily 
form  a  paj?t  of.  "the  Arabian  Nights"  or  any  like 
fiction/^  The  Biblical  miracles,  on  the  other  hand, 
although  wrought  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
amidst  an  endless  diversity  of  circumstances,  in  dif- 
ferent ages,  by  different  persons,  and  for  different 
purposes,  yet  are  each,  severally  impressed  with  a 

"  Jo8h.Vn.  14—21.  Exod.  XVn.  2.  Judg.Vn.l— 6.  16—20. 
2  Chron.  XX.  1—30.   XII.  1—16.  wonderful  battles  are  record^ 

^^   See  Abraham's  delireraiice  from  fire  Sur.  XXI.  69;  the  meta- 
I  morphosis  of  the  Jews  into  apes  and  swine  Sur.  V.  65;  Solomon's 

power  oYer  demons ,  ^irits  and  birds  Sur.  XXVU.  7 — 20 ;  the  story 
of  Ezra,  his  ass,  Ids  basket  of  figs  and  cruise  of  wine  Sur.  U.  261; 
Job's  cure  on  washing  in  the  fountain  which  sprang  up  after  stamp- 
ing o»n  the  gjround,  Sur.  XZXVIU.  43—46;  the  miraculous  yirtne  of 
ike  shirt  of  Joseph.  Sur.  XU.  93—96-^99. 
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peculiar  stamp  and  significance. — Here  then*  the 
question  arises,  how  comes  it  that  these  miracles  form 
such  a  well  ordered,  highly  diversified,  duly  propor- 
tioned an(i  completely  organised  system  of  wonderful 
deedi?  As  it  was  impossible  that  they  could  have 
been  fortuitously  thrown  together  in  the  Bible,  they 
doubtless  were  recorded  under  the*immediate  direc- 
tion of  God  Himself,  in  the  manner  in  which  we  find 
them,  and  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  wrought. 
Since  no  human  prescience  could  foresee  what  kind, 
and  what  number  of  miracles  would  be  wrought,  and 
no  human  wisdom  could  suggest  how  many  of  them 
should  be  selected,  and  in  what  manner  they  should 
be  recorded  so  as  to  produce  a  collection  not  wanting 
in  any  of  the  essential  links  of  the  entire  system,  and 
yet,  not  needlessly  replete  with  wonders  of  the  same 
type  and  character;  and  since  God  alone  could  both 
work  such  miracles,  and  cause  them  to  be  so  recorded, 
it  unquestionably  follows,  that  the  Bxble^  in  which  we 
find  them,  must  in  itself  he  a  stupendous,  miracle  of 
God's  absolute  power  and  wisdom. 

6.  The  Bible  more  especiaUy  appears  a  miracle 
of  God*s  wisdom,  when  we  examine  its  fiilfiUed  pro- 
phecies. The  prediction  of  the  Flood;  the  numerous 
posterity  of  Abraham;  the  prophetic  definition,  of  the 
pfriod^  during  which  the  Israelites  were  to  be  in 
bondage  -in  a  strange  land ;  the  announcement  of  the 
seven  years'  famine  in  Egypt;  the  threatening  of  the 
dispersion  of  Israel  among  all  nations,  in  case  of  dis- 
obedience; and  the  still  greater  marvel, — one  indeed 
without  parallel  in  the  annals  of  nations, — their  re- 
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I  mainiHg  amidst  the  widest  possible  dispersion,  a  dis- 

I  tinet  people;  all  these  predictions  were  clearly  beyond 

I  the  scope  of  human  penetration  to  anticipate.     The 

i  same  may  be  said  of  Deborah^s  prediction  that  Je« 

I  hovi^  would  sell  Sisera  into  the  hand  of  a  woman; 

f  of  Samud*s  telling.  Saul  what  should  befall  him  on 

\  the  way  I  of  the, message  of  Ahijah  to  the  wife  of  Je- 

I  roboam;  of  the  prophecy. which  Elijah  conveyed  to 

;  Ahab  and  Jezebel;  of  that  of  Elisha  concerning  the 

I  king  of  Samaria;  of  the  promise  of  sons  to  Sarah, 

I  to  the  Shunamite,  and  to  Elizabeth.     Again »  300 

I  years   beforehand,    it   was    predicted   that  Josiah 

\  would  sacrifice  the  priests  of  Baal  upon  a  certain 

{  altar;  and  the  victory  of  Judah  over  die  Moabites 

j  was  prophesied  by  Jehazlel,  under  most  improbable 

J  circumstances.     The  prophet  Isaiah  described  the 

glory  of  Babylon:,  250  years  beforehand,  and  that, 
I  when  it  was  yet  an   insignificant  place;   and  he 

^  also  predicted  its  ultimate  downfidl  and  conquest  by 

^  the  Modes.     The  same  prophet  mentioned  Cyrus  hy 

name,  as  the  person  who  should  destroy  Babylon^ 
^  grant  permission  to  the  Jews  to  return  fi-om  their 

^  ca))tivity,  and  rebuild  Jerusalem  and  the  temple  of 

I  Jehovah.     Jeremiaih  foretells  the  captivity  of  Judah 

.  for  the  space  of  seventy  years,  and  the  lasting  de- 

J  struction  of  [Babylon  by  the  Medes  and  Persiaifis; 

J  he  also  prophesies  t^e  early  death  of  the  false  pro- 

,  phet,  who  had  announced  the  destruction  of  Babylon 

within  two  years.  The  destinies  of  the  four  empires 
which  succeeded  the  Babylonian,  were  umnistakeably 
pourtrayed  by  the  prophet  Danid;  he  also  foretold 
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the  destruction  of  the  holy  City  by  one  of  these  four 
powers,  and  filed  the  time  of  th^  advent  of  the  Messiah. 

Our  Lord  prophesied  the  details  of  His  passion. 
His  death,  His  resurrection,  and  ascension  'with  a 
fearful  precision ;  the  locality  where  these  eyents  would 
take  place,  the  persons  who  Would  take  part  in  them ;  the 
denial  of  Peter,  the  betrayal  ef  Judas  kad  the  flight 
of  all  His  disciples.  The  pouring  out  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  endowment^of  the  Apostles  with  miracu- 
lous power r  the  manner  of  the  death  of  Peter;  his 
prcMninent -pajt  in  ike  founding  of  the  Church;  the 
growth  of  God's  kingdom;  the  prolonged  existence 
of  good  and  evil;  the  offence  which  the  Gospel  would 
cause,  and  the  universality  of  its  proclamation,  as  a 
witness  among  all  nations;  the  duration  of  the  Church 
in  spite  of  opposition;  the  rising  of  false Christs  and 
false  fHx>phets;  the  fate  of  the  Jewish' polity;  the 
dispersion  of  the  Jewish  people;  the  xall  of  the  Gen- 
tiles,  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  dispensation! 
in  which  men  would  no-longer  worship  God  in  Jeru- 
salem only;  all  these,  and  other  events  were  foretcM 
and  fulfilled  with  wonde^fol  exactitude. 

As  it  could  not'be  the  work  of  man,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  distribute  tiie  foregoing^  predictions  over 
a  space  of  thousands  of  years,  giving  to  each  its  prop^ 
position  in  the  economy  of  grace;  and  then  to  insert 
their  respective  fulfilments  in  after  ages,  so  as  to  con- 
stitute that  comprehensive  cnrganism  which  we  find 
in  i\ke  Bible;  it  mua  of  necessity  be  the  immediate 
work  of  Ood.  Containing  iuch  marvellous  rwdttthm 
of  future  events  as  no  finite  intelligenoe  cooki  con- 
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ceive,  or  human  fbresight  prognosticate,  revelations 
moreover  r  constituting' a  well-ordered  system  amidst 
an,  endless  diversity  of  tircumstances ,  the  Bible 
bears  in  itself  incontestible  proof  of  being  of  divine 
origin ;  and  we  are  thus  led  to  the  same  cqifckisioQ, 
we  arrived  at  with  regard  to  the  miracles,  viz.  that 
the  Bible  can  be  nothing  less,  than  a  miracle  of  God's 
infinite  wisdom  and  power. 

7.  To  start  ^  comparison  on  these  points  with 
the  Koranr  is  impossible,  from  the  Siriaple  fact  of  Mo- 
hammed denying  that  he  ever  pos^sessed  the  gilt  of 
prophecy,  or  the  power  to  work  nuracles.,^.'  In  the 
absence  of  these  two  kinds  of  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  Koran,  Mohammed  and  his  fblloweri^  insist  lipon 
the  hOoh  itself  being  a  miracle,  such  as  no  previous 
prophet  had -wrought.  , Mohammed  thus  harangues 
the  men  of  Mecca;'  "If  ye  be-in  doubt,  concerning 
that  which  we  sent  down  unto  oujp  servant  (Moham- 
med) produce  a  cH&pter  like  unto  it,  and  call' upon 
your  witnesses  .  .  ^  .but  if  ye  do  not,  nor  shall  be 
)&ble  tp  do  it,  jufttly  fear  the  fire,-  whose  fuel  is  .men 
and  stones,  prepared  for.  the  unhelievers."  Suf.  n. 
21.  22.     In  another  place,  he  is  made  to  say,  ^Ve- 

sdJjo  v*>it  Snr.  XHT.  9.  In  XLYI.  23.  A  prophet  fs  m»de  to  de- 
clare "Surely  the  knowledge  of  the  ftiture  standeih  only  with  God. 
Bnt  I  only  show  you  for  what  I  am  sent."  Mohammed  is  told  to 
say  yerse  9:  "Say  I  am  not  singular  amongthe  Apostles,  neither 
do  I  know,  what  will  be  done  with  me  or  with  you  hereafter." 
The  alleged  predictions  Sur.  X$X.  1—8;  XLVm.  27.  28.  and  EL 
108^.  alluded^  by  £bn  Abdolhilun  in  his  Apologia ^  pag.  355.  thus 
ftJling-  to-  the  ground ,  need  no  reftitation. 
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rily  if  men -and  geon  were  purposely  ^ggembled,  that 
they  might  produce  a  hooU  Hke  this  Koran,  they 
coidd'  not  produce  one  like  it*  although  the  one  of 
them  assisted  the  other/*'*  It  seems  that  Moham- 
med was  confiilned  in  the  belief  of  his  being  inspired, 
when,  on  the  appearance  of  Sur.  n.  .Labid  EhnRabia 
tore  down  his  own  prize-poem  i  which  had  been  af- 
fixed to  the  walls  of  the  temple  of  Mecca,  declaring 
that  oidy  a  divine  pen  could  produce  such  a  compo- 
sition as  t&at  of  Mohammed.*'  Every  chapter  and 
verse  of  the  Koran  is  hence  considered  a  no  less  strik- 
ing miracle ,  than,  the  leprous  hand  of  Moses  was  to 
the  behplders;  and  this,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
beauty  and  sublimity  of  its  style  and  language.  Mo- 
hammed, it;  is  argued,  w^as  an  itUterate  person,  and 
as  the  Koran  cpidd  not  be  the  production  of  an  illir- 
terate  man,  it  must  necessarily  be  firom  Ood;  the 
miracles  recorded  in  the  Bible,  they  assert,  will  become 
less  and  less  jstriHing  in  the. lapse  of  ages;  but  that 
of  the. Koran  will  become  more  and  more  convin- 
cing, in  proportion^  as  learned  men  multiply  to  ap- 
preciate its  pierits,  and  to  admit  their  inabih'ty  to 
produce  one  equal,  to  it! 

^*  Sur.  XVn.  90.  See  also  Suz.  X.  38.  K^>^l  Uy^f^  t' 
aJUuO  ^)y**^  \y3[^  JU*  An  dkeut:  ooniinxit  eum  (MaJranfetOB)? 
Responde,  «tqtti  aff^rte  Suxam  unam,  sicut  (Suras)  illiiu. 

^txfk}pd,  fftt  einen  ttndlM^eit,  \a  fogat  f&x  ben  grattcn  IDif^tn  ^telt,  nub  bit 
^i^ttihatt  in  fetnen  ®uTen  fo  cnigMmb  ft^dn  fanb,  fo  Mimcn  totf  tl^m  boi| 
(eibetf  bHT^an^  ni((t  eingejle^eit,  iitib  bfirfm  ed  itk^t  verfd^todgenv  bafi  ferae 
ed^tdbatt  »9tt  eiiiigen  eteOen  feftli  fta  ^tdfa  git  ntebitg  i^/'.  ffio^Ptf  Hin^ 
leiiung  pag.  87. 
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Although,  tiie  beauties  of  the  Koran,  were  -ac- 
knowledged byiscHne  of  Mohainmed*s  contemporaries, 
yet  we  have  proof  frotn  the  Koran  itself,  that  this 
was  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule.  Sur«  vm.  31* 
Several  Arah  writers  have  maintained,,  that  die  Koran 
could  be  surpassed  in  beauty  and  elegance;  e.  g.  Jkh- 
mad  Ebn  AU  held,  that  being  human,  it  might  be 
equalled.  The  author  of  thework^'SharahAlMukaiP,'* 
asserted  that  it  was  possible.to  surpass  it*  Alnodham^ 
and  others  expressed  similar  sentiments.  European 
authors  of  the  highest  reputation,  who  must  be  con- 
sidered competent  judges  of  the  languajge  and  style 
of  the  Koran,  have  not  failed  to-  destroy  the  evidence, 
upon  which,  the  divinity  of  the  Koran  has  been  mainly 
es^blished.  Tb  quote  one  amongst  miiny,  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Lee  says,  ""no  one  who  can  read  the 
""Mukamal  of  SjpimetdavC^  and  "^ Hariri,"'  .will  doubt, 
that  the  Koran  has  been  suppassed.**^"  The  adnn- 
sion  that  the  Koran  .contains  many  elegant  and  sub- 
lime portions,  does  not  prove  itd  superiority  to  any 
other  work;  nor  does  the  allegation  that  Mohanumed 
was  an  iJUUrate  man,  prove  it  to  be  miraculous. 
Many  unlearned  men  have  distinguished  themselves, 
so  as  to  command  the  admiration  of  posterity.  Again, 
the  alleged  ignorance  of  Mohammed  is  incompatible 
with  the  &ct  of  his  Being  considered  by  his  followers 

^  MoaraedOi  ^£go  sane  a  q^pite  ad  calcem  iotum  legi  ao  nnd* 
toties  relegi;  atque  |Lt  melius  intelli^eTem  adhibui  praecipudrum 
doctorum  Moslemor&m  glossas  et  comineAtacia  et  neque  in  unioa 
Sura,  jieque  in  decern,  neque  in  omnibus,  mtraciffttffi'iifftiin,  vel  umbram 
mUraeuU  potoi  reperiri,  imo  plures  ineptias,  nugas,  ftbulas,  ecrores',. 
mendaoia  inreni." 
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the  wised  and  most  enUgkkMd  of.  men;  if  then,  the 
Koran  be  the  production  of  io  vise  and*  enlightened 
a  man,  it  ceases  to  be  a  niiracle;  but.it  is  admitted, 
that  Mohammed  Was  assisted  b^ various  individuals.*' 
The  fact  that  Mohammed  was»  a  member  of  Ihe 
tribe  of  Koreisb^  amongst  whom,-  poetry  and  rj^etoric 
were  favourite  studies,  and  the  circumstance  of  his 
having  retired  to  the  celebrated  cave  near  Mecca* 
greatly  diminish  the  so^alled  mirai^le  of  the  Koran. 
Supposing  that  the  Koran  has  hiiherto  been  unsur- 
passed, this  does  not  imply  the  impossibility  of  its 
being  eclipsed  at  ^future  period:  but  assuxning  that 
this  will  never  be  the  case,  the  assumption  affords 
no  proof  that  the  Koran  was  inspired)  if  so,  we  should 
be  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  divinity  of  l^e  jSin- 
doo  Vedas  and  the  clairsical  writings  .of  the  Greeks 
^d  jRomanSy  since  they  m-e  never  likely  to  be-Bur- 
pal^sed  or  equalled;  there  being  in  every  production 
of  gemns  an  individuality  which  cannot  be  reproduc- 
ed; Again,  elegance  of  style,  being  4iie  result  of  good 
taste  and?  mental  cultivation ,  <^'annot  reasonably  con- 
stitute a  proof  of  divine  inspiration ;  and  to  determine 
the  liivinity  of  the  Koran  by  the  rules  of  rhetoric, 
is  to- argue  strongly  against  the  supposition  of  its 
beiiig  a  miimcle.  As.  all  the  rules  of  Arabian  rhetoric 

.  *  ?^'  Sur.  XVI.  105.  Ul'  Zamdluhaii,  Bedawi  and  Tahia*  say  it 
was  a  Greei ,  Zabar ,  who  oould  read  and  write  weU.  Another  Ud^ 
ditioB  savs;  that  Jabar  and  Tesar  often  fead  the  .Old  and  New  Test, 
to  M.  Taish,  a  man  t>f  semfi  learnings »  is  also  mentioned.'  *  Jellalodin 
says  that  11  frequented  Kais's  house,-  who  was  a  Christian.  Ytiiia 
also* mentions  Addas  and  Salman  a  Persian.*  Christian  writert  men- 
tion as  coadjutors,  Abdatlah,  the  Jew,  and  the  I{estorian  tOoA  Ser- 
gius»  oaUed  Boheira.   Sale's  Koran  pag.  223.  note. 
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are  taken^from  theK;oran^,  and  established- by  quota- 
tiolis  frbm* that  book,  and  as* it  is  understood  among 
Mobammedai^s,  to  contain  the  bestkwsof  granunar, 
it  niust  foUoi^*,  that'  every  coinposition  w)uch  is  not 
in  perfect  accerdanoe  ^t^  it,  is  inelcfgant  and  objec- 
tionable. 'The  absurdity  of  proving  a  book  tbl)e  di- 
vine froih  its  language  is  stiU  more  app&rent,.  when 
we  remember  that  all  language rs  composed  of  change- 
able -el^nehts ,  and  subject  to  .changeable  law8\  so. 
that  a  book  may  be  considered  elegant  in. one  age« 
and  rejected  as  inelegant  and  unpolished  in  another. 
In  addition  to.  this,  itwill  be  achnitted,  that  the  most 
pernicious  sentiments*  and  doctrines  may  be  clothed 
in  language  surpassingly  beitutiful. — Agkin,  the  Ko- 
ran haying  been  written  in  AraHc,  how  could  the 
world  at  large  be  satisfied  of  its  divine  origin'?  The 
style  of  the  book,  as  one  of  the  chief  evidences  of  its 
inspiration,',  has  been  most  inappropriatdtjr  chosen, 
sinte  its  peculiar  beauty 'Could  only  be  appreciated 
by  the  Arabs,  or  the  few  learned,  acquainted .  with 
their  tongue.'  If  the  evidence  bo  intended  for  none 
but  the  Arabs;  then  the  Koran  is  destined  for  their 
nation  oxdy ;  and  if  so;  the  book  cannot  be  true,  because 
it  professes  to  be  a  revelation  for  aU  nations.  Lastly, 
if  the  exceHence  and  merit  of  the  Koran  consist  in  so 
high  a  degree,  in  thc^  beauty  of  its  language;  -this  cer- 
tainly would  be  perceptible  in  its  translatipns;  but  it 
is  in  tl)e  visions  that  the  real  poverty  of  the  book 
is  especisCUy  lippatent.  JBLence. probably,  the  pcohibi- 
tiop  among  Mohakmnedans  to  render  the  Kor^^h  into 
any  vernacular  tongue.    •  "  '-  • 
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The  reaflens  usigned  by  Moslemin  f or  deraung 
the  Koran  a. miracle,  «re  thus  diametncany* opposed 
to  tha  grounds  upon  whieh  tlie  Bible  may  be  so  con- 
sidered. Mbhapinied*s  qhief  object  was  to  chaiof  the 
ear  and  to  beguile  the  mind/  The  BiUe,  cm  the  con- 
trary, ^uses  a  speech,  which  all  may  understand,  and 
disdains  enticing  words  of  man*s  wisdom/^  Tet  it 
will  be  .admitted  by'eyery  competent  and. impartial 
judge,  that  it  has  a  loftier  style,  and  more  beautiful 
pa^Bsages  in  the  fortieth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  ^han  can 
be  found  in  the  celebrated  secondSura  ofthe  Koran.^^* 
The  Bible,  indeed,  can  well  afford  to  yield  the  palm 
in  point  of  elegant  composition,. to  books  which,  in 
the  absence  of  real  wok^th,  require  such  means  to  re- 
commend them;  yet,  in  point  of  vigorous  expression 
and  innate  pbwer,  as  weU  as  insunplicity  of  style,  it 
stands  unparalleled. 

.  8.  The.  historical  feature  of  the.  Old  and  New 
Testament  has  now  been  examined,  and  the  absence 
of  this  ^em$nt  in  the  Koran,  has  been  demonsteated. 
The  jdible^  regarded  as  a  miracle  of  Gods  power 
and  wisdom,  has  been  contrasted  with,  the  alleged 
mirade  of  the  ILoraxt  We' will  now  consider  the  m- 

'*'  "Verbia  appei'twimia  €t  ^MnUimo  gmete  loqumdi  &e  eunetis 
praebma  et  emerema  irUm^ionem  wntm,  qui  non^ffunttwee  eard^.ut 
t»ekfien$  <mm8  .poptdfuri  aMu."  Anf.  Conf.  lib.  'VI.  cap.  5.  The 
preachiBg  is  not  na^*  vmqoxijt  koyov  r  ooiplai,  ivn  i»  nu&otg  ov- 

I  Crtr.  11.  lt-5. 

*'  In  «pite  however  of  ajl  tl^  uiapited  rl^etorio  of  the  Konn  ii 
deoliures  that  none,  besides  Qod  can  understand  it    *J|jl^  Ls^ 

uJJ\  5ff  aJk^^Ur    Siir.  m.  7.        ■ 
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temal  connection  subcdsting  befween  the  Aeveral  books 
of  the  Nfiw  Testament,  as  opposed  to  the  contra^ 
dtctopy  character  of  the  contents  of  tKe^ Koran. — 
The  Gospel  accordmg  to  St.,  MfOthew  ^ets  forth  the 
Lord  Jests  as  the  proinised^eAeem,et'r  and  recognises 
throughout  His  life,  death,  and  resurrection'  the  *fiil- 
filment  of  Ihe  law  and.  th^  prophets/.^  .The.genea- 
logieal  descent  of  the  Sayibur  from  David  and  'Abi^a- 
haqi;  the  history  of  the  wise  men  fi*om  the  E^t;  the 
s^mon  on  the  mount  as  the  re-edition  of  the  law  on 
mouqt  Smai;  the  nubierous  quotations  frctai  the  Old 
Testament;  Chnst*s  prophecy  regarding  Jerusalem, 
as  the  centre  of  the  Jewish  economy;  —  all  represent 
Christ  as  the  promised  s^ed  of  Abraham.  Jbe  meek- 
ness Und  humility  of  His  human  nature;  His -charac- 
ter as  the  Messiah  of  Israel;  His  spotlesa  purity  and 
holiness  as  the  Lamb  of  God;  these,  and' similar  fea- 
tures in -our  blessed  Lord*8  life,  shine  fortK  with  pe- 
culiar lustire  in  this  Gospel. -^Though  the  Gospel 
according  to  St.  Mark  has  some  features  in  commoh 
with  that  of  St.  Matthew  and. St.  Luke,  yet. being 
written  with  a  special  reference  *te;  the  apostolical 
work  among  the  Gentiles",  it  condenses  select  portions 
of  the  life  of  Christ.  Omitting  frequent  allusions  to 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  longar  addresses  of  our 
Lord,  it. vividly  sketches  the  ixM)st  important  scenes 
and,  graphically  records  many  of  the  smaller  incidents, 
in  such.4i  manpep,  as  to  form  distinct  and  .perfect 

*^  Hence  Uie  constant  repetition  of  the  formula:  I.  22.  irtt  nXf^ 
^«>ag  TO  ^Mf;  tI.17/T({r«-./9rA97e<^.ro  ^tfih;  n./2d.  otrnQ 
nXiiQ»&i  to  ^fl^. 
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pictnres. -r.^.  l^he^  commeQciiig  with  the  fore- 
rui|Ber  of  Christ,  goes  through  the  life  of  Jesus  with 
chrpnolpgical  precision,  imd  terminates  wiih  t^e  As- 
censioii ;  his  object  is  to  "^set  foj^  in  wdtr"  the 
gradual  deyelopmeHt  of  the  life  of  the.God-man  Jesus, 
to  the  Gentile  converts.  It  supplies  St.  Matthew  and 
St.. Mark,  yet,  so  that  eisch  of  the  three  maintains  a 
position  of  its  t)tm.*>-The  Gospel  according,  to  &. 
John  was  not  written  to  any  particular  class  of  people, 
but  to  the  Church  at  large,  united. as  it  was  into  one 
body,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem..  This  Gos- 
pel, was  supplementary  to  the  preceding  ones;  omit- 
ting what  has  in  them  been  fully  stated,  it  presents 
Christ  in  a  new  expect,  and  starts  with  what  has  been 
made  the.  scope  and  eYid  of. the  other  Evangelists. 
Hence  St.  John  gives  all  those  discourses  ofour  Lord, 
relative^o  His  person,  and  connection  with  the  Father. 
Henpe  the  detailed  evidei;^ce  of  the  realtty  of  Christ's 
Death  and  Resurrection;  the  omission  of  the  parables; 
the  relation  of  a  few  only  of  the  miracles,  ?  ^  and  lastly, 
the  record  of  the  Saviour's  intercessory  prayer  and 
valedictoiy  addresses  to  His  disciples.    ^ 

These  four  records  were  called  the  Gospd^^  of 

^wip^a  drj  noXkovg  6i  koyovff  Xgujtov  avcattoi,       •         '  • 

•'  *EvarYikior^IfjQPv  Xgiaxov  xata  Mar^atov /  Mdgwff ,  jfov- 
n&f,  xal  ^ImcentfP.  As  the  fourfold  figtve  of  4he  (E^erabim  constitale 
the  throne  of  the  DiTme  Bfl^i^^y  ^  Jeheyah,  so»  fhe  4  Gospels  sup- 
port the  throne  of  the  rereftled  M^'esty  of  the  incarnate  Son  of 
God,  agreeably  to  the  ancient>iev  of  ihe  Chnrdi,  vhioh  led  ^  tibe 
symbolic  representation  of  St.  Matthew  under  the  figure  of  a  man, 
St.  "Mark  imder  that  of  %  ltoB,'St.  Luke,  under  that  of  an  ox,  and  St. 
John  under  that  of  asi  el^g|le.-  ^En0$6^  tmmiQa,  nkifimajtoC  KOOftav^ 
if  ^  iofiiv,  iuj{f  Kol  tiaoaga  xa^oAixa  ntevficeta,.  imracnra^^at  di 
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Jems  Chriit  to  intimate  their  dose  connection  .and 
unity.  Four  then  were  moved  byi;he  HoljvGhogt  to 
write  the  life  of  Jesus,  doubtless  because,  one.  indivi- 
dual would  have  been  inca|)able  of  re{>resenting  all 
its  fulness ;  since  it  if  not  within  the  grasp  of  a  single 
mind  \o  receive  and  reflect  cdl  the  rays-  of  the  ^'Sun 
of  rtghteotmie8s\  Each.  JEvangelist,  as  a  distinct 
mirror,  reflected  the  image  of  the  glorj  of  Christ  in 
a  different  light;  each  writing  for  a  different  class  of 
readers,  ai\d.with  a  special. object  in  view.  Not  as  if 
there  were  any  ^sential  difference  in  the  Redeemer«s 
character,  as  severally  pourtrayed  by  the  four  Evan- 
gelists, foj  they  wehe  equally  inspired;  yet  each  brings 
ojut  one  or  other  of  the  leading  features  of  the  history 
of  Christ,  .in  a  more  prominent  degree.  The  Acts,  of 
the  Apostles  together  with  th6  Gospels ,  form  the 
historical  foundation  of  the  New  Testament.  .  The 
Apostolic  writings  repif^esent  Chrisi  in  His /Church 
and  people,  as  the  Son  is  iu  the  Father.  The  Acts 
show  to  «the  worlds  iu  what  manner  Christ  became  the 
Shepherd  of  the  flock,,  which  was  gathered  into  one 
fold  from*  Jews  and  Gentiles;  thus,  cpmiectingthe 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  with  the  i^ospets  &a^.  the  JEpis^ 
ties.  Some  of  these  exhibit  th^  true  nature  of -a  living 
faith  in  Christ  Jesus ;  •  **  others  exemplify,  the  working 

5'  haAfiala  inl  naoiis  ttfg  yvs,  ariXo^  M  xaltrri^Qiyfia  imAtjatas  to 
vfxffAjLOt  xoi  ntevfia  4a>f  tf/  ^ixorfioff  tioGaQas  iw9  dvrT{y  (mAovc> 
ncerravo^ef  nfiortaff  rr^f  dcf^Qoiof  xci{  atdconvQOvnag  toig 
dr^QfoitovQ,  *E^  <DV  (p'oMi^v^  Qti  6  tdSf  anaftcjv  ttj^itrf^  j^ofe, 
6  xa^nefos  inl  tojf  Xegovfilfji-^  — idtoxev  ^/urr  wi^fioQifof  to 
tvecfjfihpv.   iren.  adr.  haef.  III.  11.  8. 

*•'   This  iB  t]^e  case  in  Uie  Episiks  to  the  Bomans ,  Corinthians, 
Galatians,  Ephesians  uid  Phifippiand. 
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of  faith  by  lave ;^^  others  a]^ain,  bold  forth  to  the  be- 
Ueyer  the  hope  otf^orj^  amidst  the  distress,  vanity, 
and  opposition  of  the  world.  •  * 

We  adniit  that  a  single  book  might  not  probably 
be  nussed,  if  absent  from* the  Canon,  especially  as 
the  others  belonging  to  the  same  class,  would  m  a 
measure  supply  the  deficiency ;  if  however  entire  sets, 
as  for  instance  4;he  Gospels,  or  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, or  the  Epistles,  exhibiting  the /otC^,  the  love  or 
the  hope  of  the  Church  were  ^^anting,  the  rest  of  the 
Scriptures  could  not  supply  the  deficiency.  Though 
we  willingly  admit,  that  none  might  be  able  to  dis- 
cover, which  ^nk  px  member  of  the  organism  of  Gos- 
pel truth  were  wanting,  yet  this  does  not  affect  our 
argument;  since  the  .question  is  not  what  books  we 
may  deem  necessary  a  priori,  but  whether  the  ex- 
isting-Scripture  form  an  organic  whole*  It  might,  for 
instance,  be  difficult  for  the  naturalisl  to  point  out  a 
gap,  and  to  specify  a  missing  member  in  the  systems  of 
natural  science^  yet,  he  would  nevertheless  be  justi- 
fied in  insisting  iipon  the  systematic  union  of  the  re- 
spective families  and  species  of  botany  and  zoology.  ** 

**  TliiB  particalarlj  in  the  JEpjstle  of  St.  John.  In  those  to  Titos, 

Timothy /Philemon  and  the  Thessalonians  the  work  of  Christ  in 

I  single  indiTiduals  and  whole*  communities  is  made  manifest ;  whilst 

j  the  writings  of  St.  JOde  and  St  James  describe  the  new  life  in  Christ 

as  opposed  to  the  carnal  life,  the  snares -and  seductions  of  the  world. 

**  This  ihe  scope  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Peter,  th^  Epistle  to  the 
Hehrews  and  the  book  of  Rerellktion.  THe  lifter  sketches  the  Aiture 
history  of  the  Church  up  to  the  fimd  consummation  of  Christian 
hope.  •     - 

'  **  The  same  argument  holds  good  as  regards  the  Old  Test.  A 
book  was  considered  a  reyelatibn  from  God,  as  fiur  as'it  partook  of 
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9*  Moslem  divmes  have  never  yet  attempted  to 
trace  any^  connection  between  the  114  Stiras*of  the 
Koran ;  ^uch  a  task  would  be  impracticaBle,  since  they 
form  a  eonfused  mass  of  h^terogeiieous  matter.  That 
a  book  with  no  connection  and  with  direct  contra" 
dictions  cannot  be  ffom-God,  is  acknowledged  by  the 
Kx>ran  itself,'*''  and  that  ttie 'followers,  of  Mohammed 
made  ;no '  attempt  to  disguise  its  contradictory  pha- 
raCiter,  may  be  inferred -from  the  fact  of  their  hOfVing 
rect)gnised  225  mstances,  in  which  the  author* ab- 
rogated passages  previously,  revealed^  in  consequence 
of  .a*  change  in. his  policy;  *^  In  the  Koran,  all  the 
patriarchs  and  prophets.\are  considered .  Moslemin, 
Sur.  m.  60.  and  yet -Mohammed  was  •rdained  to  be 
th0.first*to  confess  Islamisin.  Sur.  Ti.  14.  At  one 
time,  "^'Christians')  Jews,  and  SaT)eans'*  arepromise/1 
deliverance  at  the  day  of  Judgfnent,  a§  well  as  Mo- 
hammedans, Sur.  V.  73.  m.  109.  at  another,  theKomn 
urges*  a  fierce -and  exterminating  war  against  them 
as  "unbelievers,  whose  dwelling  Aall  be  helh'**  Sur, 

the.  theoOTatical  eliaracter  and  expressed  Uie  hope  of  Jsrad.  Cllrist 
is  the  bead,  iinder  which' both  Jeetanents  are  unbed ;  eaoh  single 
book  forming  an  essential  part  of  the  organic  whole.  *lDaf  {%.  %tt 
fe<!(^tf$i|tfi)ciii  jftUe  IBuc^cr  ju  tqbeln,  tvrim  maiifte^et,  ob  fSc  Ql^rifivm 
treiinm  obev  m^i,  jtntemal  aM  €dMft  (S^tijhtm  geigt.  mm.  m.  21.-  9M 
(S^Tiihtni  mc^t'Ie^rt,  bad.  {%  xA^i  a^o#aItfd^^  tteim  U  ^d^  ^t.  ^etev  imb 
$aiila<  Ul^itf."    Jfttt^eT.    .  ' 

fU^U^fi»X^t  «^  '>^y  "Wil^  they  attentively  consider  the 

Koran'?  Were  ^  from  angr  other  but  Gtod,.  they  wonld  certainlj  Jiaye 
found,  therein  many  contradictions."  Sur.  IV.  81.  *  • 

**  WUl^,Vithtt  ba<  iBilr^Attnil  bcl  3«Iam0  ium  (59angeltiii|t.  pag. 
361—385. 
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IX.  74.  Force  f  inTeUgiQiis  masters,  i»  prohibited  in 
one  Sura;  Sur?n.2i&7:.m  anoth^,  believers  are  com- 
matided  to  fight  against  the  unbelievers  ''witK  what- 
ever/(wc«  they  may  be  able."  Sur.  vm.  40..  62.  God 
is  said  to  have  inaplanted  ^  into  man  power  to  choose, 
and*  liberty  to  act  for  good  or  evil;  Sur.  Xd.  7.  8.  but 
in  Sur.  Vi.>S9.  and  elsewhere,  we  read,  that  Allah  will 
l^ad  into  ^iTor  (h:  iiito  the  right  way,  whom  he  will 
Sun  n.:6.  7.  vn.  176.  Lastly,  the  duration  of  the  last 
Jttdginent  is  estimated  Sur.  iLuii  4.  to  last  1000, 
but  Sur.  LZX.  3.  it  is  pr<^onged  to  50,000  years! . 

To  these  examples  of  confra^»cfcofw,.weaddsame 
specimens  of  gross  mist^akeh  Tfaesei  acoordihg^to  the 
to  the  Koran^  are  coimnon  to  air  prophets,  and  there- 
fore claim  (Air  indulgence.  ^'^We  have  sent  no  apostle 
or  prophet  be&re  thee, 'but  when  he  read,' Satan  sug- 
gested Some  error  in  his  reading.'*  Sur.xxlL51,  The 
case  of  John  theBaptist^  amongst  others,  has  already 
been  referred  to.  Alexander  the  Grea^h  represented 
as  a  worshipper  of  the  tnie  GU>d^^  who  epjoyed- pro- 
phetical communion;  whereas  lie. was  an  idolater: 
pretending  to.  be  the  son  of  Jupiter,  he  caused  coins 
to  be  struck  of  himself  with  two  horns,  'hence  his 
name  oi  Dhulkatnftm  in  the  Koran^  ^r  the  mijuter  of 
two  horns.  ^^  In  his  marches,  which  arelikewise  mis- 
represented in  the  Koran,  Alexander  came  to  a  place 
^  where  the  siin  settetfa,  and  he  found  it  to  set  in  a 
spring  of  black  mud.'^  '  Atkothet'^etTor -seems  U>  have 

.  '••  yjjJiy£}\y&,  iiuBQaios,  bicortuY  Smr.  XVIII:  «6— ^8.  hat 
been  inTariably  applied  to,«  JULXmm^I,  Alexander. 
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been  "suggested  by  Satan,''  when  the  prophet  fabled 
of  the  conqueror's  raising  a  wall  of  iron  and  brass  to 
check  the  inroads  of  Gog  and. Magog.  Not  to  refer 
to  ancient  mythologies,  which  severally  embody iradi- 
tioRS*  respecting  the  Detuge,  thePentateuoh  was  read 
in  the  da]^s  .'of.  Mpfirammed  by  Jews  arid  Christians 
throughout  th6  world;  yet  t)ie  Koran  in  describing  the 
flood,  professes  to  reveal  an  unheard-of  secret!  Sur.  xi. 
5 1 .  Again,  the  Israelites  are*  stated  to.  have  returned 
to  Egypt  nfber  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  to  take 
Possession  of -gardens,  houses,  and  fountains.  "Sur. 
XXTt.  M-i^69*.  As  samples  of  unachrmism^  which 
aboundV  we  only  mention*  that  Pharaoh  arid  Human 
are  made  contemporaries,  Sitr.  xxvm.  5.  and  the  FiV- 
gin  Mary  is  called  the  sister  of  Aaront  Sur.*XlX.'i7. 
If  the  Kdrttn*  being  the  work  of  one  individual, 
contain  so  many  cottradietions,  anachronisms,  blun- 
ders and  incongruities,*®  .what  would  have  bQeri  the 
result,,  had  it  been  written. by  many  authors,.  i& 
different  couVitries,  languages  and  agesr  Kke  the 
Biblef       .:        •       •       :-       *  '  .    • 

'^  We  ayqid  entering  into  further  detail^/  refeirisff  tbe  reader 
to  tlie  Koran  itself;  ef  to  Maracc.  I^o'd.  Pars  IV.  c»p.  XvII.  EpUmla, 
fatsih  in^na  ae  mnpetMiotay  quae  m  Mcorcmo  eorOmmUwr,  §a  pa/if$ 
r^eretUur,  ,        *  -       , 
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CHAPTEB  IV. 

TRINITY  OF  THE'  BIBLE  AM)  UNITY  OF  THE  KORAN. 

*'Xhe.  naiwral.^man  recetTeik  aot  th^  tbin^.  of  the  Spirit  of  God: 

Ibr  -thej.  are  focUahness  unto  him:  neither  can  h/s  know  them,  be- 

caute  they  are  spirituaDy  discerned.**    1  Cor.  it.  14. 

.1.  It  behoves  us. to  approaeh  tl^s  subject  widi 
befitting  reverence,  lest  we. reduce  the.  transcendent 
Majesty  of  the  .triude  God  to  an  idoT,  the  work  of.  our 
owu  imagination.  The  nature  of  God  is  safer  beyond* 
axid  above  aU  sinxilitude  and  comparison*  that  in  at^ 
tempting  to  consider  it,  we  stand  in*  imminent  danger 
of  putting  forth  a  set  of  arbittary  notions  concerning 
the  Deity;  of  making  His  divine  character  the  subject 
of  ordinary  ri^flection  and  reasoning,  jand  of  creating 
an  image  of  God  which  would  fall  infinitely  short  of 
Him,  who  ""dwelleth'in  the  light  which  no -man  can 
approach  unto/*  ^  ^  Specially  'important  is*  a  jiist  ap- 
preciation of  those  tymboUcal  anthropomorphisms,  in 
which  thd  Bible  transfers  upon  God  human*  passions^ 
such  As  anger  and  Jealousy;  or liuman  relations,  such 
as  His  being  the  FtOker  of  the  human  fiuhily,  and 
in  a  special  senile,  i^e^FathM  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
The  attributes  of  God,^'  have  been  divided  into  mo- 

^^'  * Afkthr<ipiMiorpkkfMi€  doffmatkua  i.  e.  ea  cogitjuidi  ratio  pet- 
rersa,  quae  humaai  et  imperfecti  aliquid  ad  Deum  tranafertui.^  Hut- 
terus  RediViYus  pag.  148.  * 

'•'  Attributa  divina,  rori^ata  diifAficera ,  i.  e.  conceptiM  eyi^* 
tialei,  quibua  notio  Dei  abtolntur;  as  they  are  styled  by  the  old 
dirinet.- 
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ral and  tnetaphyncal:''^  the.moral ^tributes <sompri8e 
His  holiness,  justice,  mepcy,  and  ttuth;  whilst' His 
metaphysical  perfections  refer  to  the  phynctd  world 
and  are  known  a.s  His  omnipotence,  omnipresence, 
omniscience,  and'^etemity.  All  these  perfections  are 
revealed  in- the  Bible  in  due  proportion,  and  what  is 
more  important,  in  perfect  harmony  with  each  other.  *** 
But  the  Koran  passes  over  the  moral  attribut^s,  and 
treats  almost  exclusively,  of  the  metaphysical  perfec- 
tioti^  of  the  Godhead;  thus  producing  a  fearflilly  dis- 
torted imi^e  of  the  Divine  nature.:  .When  the  Bible 
declares^  ''God  is  ligfat,^'  it  gives  a  symbolical  defini- 
tion of  ffis  glorious  majesty,.''  a  beautiful  illustration, 
not.  only  of  the  harmony  between  the  divine  attributes, 
but  also  of  ^e  manner,*  inwhich,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
the  ezpresiion,  we  may  analyse'the.gl9ry  of  God,  and 
separately  considet  -its  component  rays.  As  by  the 
aid  of  the  prism,-  a  ray  of  light'  may  be  reduced  to  its 
primitive  colours,  and  as  we  can  make  one  of  these 
cdours  the  object  of  distinct  contemplation  ,."so  may 
we 'bring  each  of  the  divine  attributes  under  our  se- 

''  A^tribuia  nufaphysiea  (phjsitA,  natoralia);- «nd  dtMbuia 
9n<nidia;'to  iheni  are -added:  ottrikutatnMta^  spkiixuAitj,  wisdom 
and  faappinesfl'.  * 

^^  *Hafnicma  attributonim  in  eo  consistil,  quod  ombia  rite  inter 
se  cMDsaranda  sint,  ne  uiii  tantum  tribuatur,  ut  altenim  tQikltiir, 
vel  eTertatur.  Sic  de  nu8erieoTdi&  div.  ita  eensendom ,  ne  fljaidquam 
detrahatur  justiiiae,  et  vice  yena,  de  justitia,  ne  quidqnam  detrahatur 
nisericordiae."  Bnddens  DogmAt.  pag/  2^14.    . 

^^  The  quedtion,  so  much  agitated  by  the  s.choo]men,  .whether 
the  differene^  of  the.  attributes  was  recd,^  or  nominal,  yraa  decided  bj 
the  old  xliriaes,  to  be  neither  reaUter  nor  yet  merely  nominalHir  bat 
formeHifyr,  i.  e.  no  realdiiference'ih  God  HiDiself,  but  only  necessary 
to  our  apprehension.  This  their  unity  isi  Qo&  implies  the  necessity 
of  the  mutual  hanncmf  of  the  dirine  attributes. 
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parate.and.flpQ'cial  consideration:  jet  k  is  the  union 
and  harmpny.'pf  tb^eae  colours,  which  produce  the 
clear,  pure  and  cblourl^to  ray  of  light*  Were  one  of 
the  primary  colours  disproportiohably  strong  and  pro^ 
minent,  the^appearance  of  light  woold  be  necessarily 
changed.  In  like  mannez^  if  one  of  the  attributes  of 
Grod  be  unduly  Iset  forth  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rest* 
we  shall  eonsequently.have  a  distorted  and  knperfe.ct 
representation  of  the  Divine  character^ 

The  ^undue  prjedominanc^  which  the  Koran  gives 
to  God*s  omnipotent  power,  presents  a  painfully  one- 
sided view  of  the  Divine  character.  In  its  etforts  to 
represent  God  as  ^  incompehensibly  pow^ul  Deity, 
the  Koran  withholds  the  gracious  and  loving  attri- 
butes- of  Ood;  hence  the  frigid  nature  of  Islamism. 
In  thus  destroying  the  glorious  hannopy  of  the  divine 
perfections,  the  ]^oi:an  deprives  the  sinner  of  all  truQ 
comfort,  as  well  as  of  every* incentive  to  a  holy  ISe* 
Instead  of  announcing  the  divine  attributes  as  abstract 
ideas,  after  the  manner  of  the  Koran,,  the  Bible  pre- 
sents *  them  as  histbrically  exemplified  in  creation, 
providence,  and  redemption;  and  although  infinite  and 
incomprehensible  in^hemsehes,  they  thus,  at  once 
assume  an  intelligible  and  pracUcal  fotni.  In  the 
Koran,  an  unknown  God  ^speaks  of  what  ''he  is  to 
himself  ,*'^  entirely  omitting  what  he  is  pleased  to  be 
unto  man.'*    How  fearfully  true  are  here  proved  the 

^*  "Qlialilef  cognoyi  tie?  CdgBoii  t«  in  te!  Cog^pYi  te  non 
sicut  tibi  087  s^  certe  sknit  milii  es;  et  non  sine  ie,  sed  in  te,  qiiift 
tu  inx,  quite  iMuBUfiasti  i)[ie.  §icut  enim  tibies,  sofH  tibi  vogiiottts  68 ; 
sicut  milii  es  secundula  gratiam  tuam  et  mibi  co^otus  es;  -^"toognoT^ 
quohiaiu  Beus  meos  tu!**   Augustine. 
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words,  ""Wbbsoeyer  denieth  the  Son,1Iie  Mme  hatli 
not  the*  Father.'*  The  Moslem  indeed  hai^  not  ti^ 
^<ttft^/.that  oonscdmg  name  never  erosses  his  lips;* 
and  there  is  s^  for  coiisistencyi  sincer  is  Christ  Jesus 
only,  God  is  a  F^ther^  We  ask,  what  comfort  can 
the  brokenhearted  sinner,  derive  from  *ap{Aroaching  a 
Deity,  such  as  described  in-  a  Persian  treatise  on 
Divinity:  ""God  is  not  a  body  that  can  bQ  measured; 
Be  possesses  neither  length  nor  breadth  ^  depth  jnor 
height;  it  is. impossible,  thut  there  Bhoiild. exist  in 
His  nattire.any  necfessijby  |;o  possess  the  properties 
of  any  thing;  and  He  is-  no  line,  that  is,  a  thing 
which  ean  bo*d|yided  in  but:  one  direction;  nor  is  He 
a  flat'  sui^ce,"  that  is,  a  thing  which  can  be  divided 
in  both  directions:  He,  the.  great  God,  is^n^her 
heavy  nor  light;  He  is  neither  in  motion  nor  at  rest; 
He  is  neither  in  space  nor  in  time.  Before  Him  the 
past  and  foture  are  but  the  eternal  present ,  and  He 
is  free  from  all  properties  of  the  creatures/f^^ 

Widely  ^iifferent  from  Allah,  Jehovixh  in  the  ad- 
ministration, of  His  providence  "*  declares  His  Almighty 
power  most  chiefly  ii^  showing  ihercy  and  piiy."  .The 
omnipotence  of  God  is  manifested  by  redeetning  His 
people,  by  upholding  ihem  that  are  ready  to  frJl,  by 
raising  up  them;  that  are  bowed  down,  by  giving  meat 
to  aU  in  due  reason,  by  satisfying  the  desij^e  of  every 
living  soul,  by  showing  l^Eimself  nigh  to  all  that  <^ 
upon  Him^  by  preserving  the  righteous,,  and  by.finally 
destroying  th^  evil  doers.  ^®   The  providential  care  of 

.^'  P!lincier*8  Remarks  pag.  11.  .'    . 

^»  Psalm  LXXVn.  12-15,    CXLV.  8.  13—20.    Matt.  V.  17. 

Aot  xrv.  17. 
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Allah  is  partial  being  confined  to  the  Mobammedans; 
wbilst  Jehovab  makes  "^His  stin  to  shine  upon  the 
evil  and  the  good,  doing  good,  .giving^rain^ff  om  heaven 
and  fruitful  seasons  and  fillipg  all  .hearts  widi  fi>od 
and  gladness. 

%,  If  then,  theTheologi^  of  the  Kpranli^e  unsound 
ia  its  best  points,  viz.,  the  metaphysical  perfections  of 
God,  still  more  unsound  is  it  as. regards  those  attri- 
butes which  bear,  upon  the^  mora/  nature  and  the  spi- 
ritual wants  of  man.  Islamisni  confines  itself  to  those 
points  of  faith,  which  may  be  found  with  more  or 
less  clearness  I  in  natural  religion;  but  these  -cimnot 
lead  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  Grod:^*  since  it  is  not 
"^God  recoQciling  the  world  to  Himself'-  who  is  re- 
vealed in  natural  religion,  but  only  the  omnipotent 
and  eternal  Creator,  manifesting  Himself  hy /"the 
thing*  that  are  made.''  Rom.  L  19.  20. .  The  world's 
Redemption  being  connected  with  the  revelation  of 
God,  as  Father,  as  Son,  and  as  Boly  Ghosts  belief  in 
the  triune  God  is  alone  of  saving  efficacy.  John  v. -23. 
xyn.  3..  1  John  IL.23.  This  blessed  doctrine  ixL  which 
all  the  divine  attributes  are  practically  displayed  in 
perfect  harmony,  could  not  be  gathered  from  neitHre 
or  r€[6M(^n;. because  neither  of  them  cpuld  anticipate 

?*»  **lDic  nattoti(fyt  (Hottelteimtnif  tft  tm  angcfiorned,  ^iir((  IQ^tradfthtsg 
bet  fRatux  nnb  ®eT4ii(^e  ou^eBtlbrted  f&tton^tftin  t»on  ISbott,  bad  gloat  ben 
IBcgriff  bed  ))cttfpmmenflQt  defend  Jenti^dlt,  abec  tm  fthtbigeit  Wttnf^tn  ni^t 
j^inrci^t  )itm  ^ette,  fonbem  nut  ben  9Lh(aU  von  ®ott  barfi^nt,  <<tnb  b'abst4 
bie^el^ud^'ioecft  nac^  bet  ^BematurGc^en  £)fenbaxung.  .Diefe  alletn  aU 
Offenbartoexben  httXxifdt&t  xft  Befeltgenb/^  HiltterasHediriTUS  pag.  iSl; 
"Notitia  l)«i  fuUuralii  ad  saiutem  proctixandiUnr  &ut  intern Hiaana- 
tioAem  arcendam,  Bufficitos  Bon  est,  nee  ullus  mOTtalium  per  eajn 
Bolaib  yel  ad  salutem  perductus  fiut»  rel  perdiici  potutt"  QuemtedtL 
pag.  261. 
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the  mystery  of  Redemption;  and  it  could  not  be  pko* 
ed' before  the  tribunal  of  mail's  finite  intellect  ,*^^ 
since  it  is^  revealed  in  the  GospeK  not  in  the  form  of 
a  doctrinal  system  f  but  as  the  merciful  achievement 
of  Ditine'fove,. wisdom,  holiness,  justice  and  power. 
The  triune  God  is  revealed  in  the  Bible,,  as  the  Father 
who, resolves  upon  our  redemption;  as  die  ^n  who 
accomplishes  the  blessed  work,  and  as  the  Holy  Ghost 
who  communicates  its  gracious  and  sanctifying  in- 
fluenees  to  tHe  Church  in  all  ages;  hence  the  formola 
of  baptism,  expressive  of  our  Christian  faith.  ^To 
defend  the  .doctrine  of  the  holy  Trinity  by  arguments 
drawn  from  reason,  cannot  then  be  our  object,  being 
avowedly  above  its^  power  .and  beyond  its  sphere^^^ 
It  would  have  been  better  for  the  interests  of 
truth,  if  Christian  apologists  and  lyiissionaries  had 
never  attempted  to- make' this  mystery  acceptable  to 
Mohammedans  by  illustrations  and  comparisons,  which,, 
moreover!  hUve  not  always  been  the  happiest  or  most 
elevated*    The  Scri|>tures'  simply  reveal  the  fact,  and 

"^.'"Mjaierium  Trmitalis  quod  est  vniq  90^,  viHg  Xoyot  Kcd 
vnig  ndottv  xaraXtitpif  ex  ratione  aatmuli  opptgnari  non  potest" 
Quensk 

•*  '(!«  to\\>a^pxidft  1)  bcm  JCenfjefc^^e ,  baf  ein  Xf^tit  gleti^  bem  ®aiu 
gen/  bad  (Sanic'gleid^  bem  3:4etle  fti;  ^2)  bem  (ikfe^e  bet  HauWitAi,  .ba$ 
g§n$raUpt )»{%  au((  geba^t;  dnc  urfAd^Iiil^e  ^anbli^ng  oiifet  bst^eit  erfolgf ; 
3)  >er  3bee  bed  Vbfoliften,  tnbeAt  bet  character  'hyp6$iat%eu»  cntlvebet  ettottd 
3nf&niged,  fonadb  Unt^^IIIommened  \%  bad  tn(^tt  nt^t  getai^t  loerbcn  faim, 
ober  ttiMA  QBefentlid^e^  vnb  ®oQ!dmmefted;  banii  ivitrbe  btefe  9)ollI«mmeti^ett 
ben  anbern  $erfonen  abgel^en.  IDad  ^Dcgma  t^  ba^et  SRi^fierium ,  afd  ibrt 
atten  S^trftanb  er^abenfi  ^ojhilat  be.d.6^Tif}entJ^Km«,  loeftn  bte  i^oftl^rit  bed 
Gowned  imb  $etfdnlTil^!eit  bed  ^iltgm.®ei{lcd  tm  t(Itgtdfeiv£e(cn  nnb  bcs 
feiltgen  ^c^nft  iia^getvitfen  4fl,  fo  nt^ig-in  feioei^ttnt^eTcinbaRn  2).tcil^ctt 
imb  ^iyintii  iAtfinjiflfetly  aid  #bie  glei^fodd  in  ber  ^emon^aHon  unveteiiu 
Uxtn,  %tt^tM  vnb  SSotfe^nng."  ^afe. 
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demand  simple  and  childlike  fititb;  aaj  attempt  tkejre- 
fore  to  expound  »  mystery  therein  reveal^,  nmst 
only*  ''darken  .^unsel  by  words  without  knowledge/' ^^ 
We  belike  it  to  be  so;  how  it  is,*we  are  not  ashamed 
to .  say  we  cannot,  tell;  nor  can*  we  understand  why 
we  should  be  expected  to  explain  it.  A  reveUOion  u^- 
out  ^ruffodeB,  and  h  faith  without  mj^stert^  ,^uch  as 
is  found  in  Islamism*  present  a  ^ost  unreasonable 
anomaly.  How  little  this  was  felt  by  the  eeUctic  pro- 
phet of  the  Arabs )  is  clear «  from  his  anxiety  to  ex- 
punge from  his  creed,  every  article  whiph  he -could 
not  square  with  his  sharp  but  unsanctifi^d  intellect. 
As  the  doctrine  of  man's  Redemption  is  so  intimately 
connetted  with  that  of  the  hdy  Trinity ,  botli  were 
struck  out  from  his  System  of  fEiith.  The  belief  of 
the-Trinity  will  cUwaifshe  rejected,  where  neither  the 
burden  of  gin  is -felt,  aor  the  authority  of  Scriptiftre 
acknowledged.   -  *• 

As  if  to  revenge  himself  upon  the  holy  my8tmne9 
of  our  &ith,  both  the  dogma  of  the.  IVinibf,  and  iikh 
doctrine  of  the  Incarnation^  of  the  .Son  of  God  were 
grossly  and  blasphon^ously  ihisrepresented  by  Mo- 
hammad. It  would  be  unjust  to  lay  the  teachidg  of 
a  Moslem  heresy  to  the  charge  of  orthodox  Islamism : 
equally  'unfair  is-  it,  to  borrow  from  the  Colyridian 
heresy ,.-T  which  flourished  in  Arabia  and  was  convicted 
of  Majfiolatry ,  —  and  to  set  forth  its  teaQhing  as  a  Chris" 

'^^  The^  pbiloBQfphioal  theory  conceding  tlie  A6yoq\  tHie  ancieat 
comparison  ot^flre ,  brigbtiiess  und  heat  in  light,  and  tiie  mjsteriops 
hartuMiy  of  three  sounds  and  finrmft ,  which  ran  through  oreatiott^ 
hare  been  ^<ainlj  resorted  to,  with  a  yiew  'to  eUucidate  tiiis  flqyste* 
nous  dogma. 
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tiart  dogma.  Mohammed,  therefore,  from  ^om  we 
might  ha^e  ^expected  a  hotter  knowledge,  is  alone 
responsible  for  this  misrepresentation.  Onr  Lord  and 
His  Apostles  might  as  well  have  rejected  the  old  dis- 
pensation as  misound  and  heretical,  because  at  cerr 
taip  periods  the  Israelites  worshipped  BcmI  and  serv^ 
ed  the  host  of  heat/En^  Mehammejti.  however  was  de-* 
termined  to  reject  certain  doctrines ;  and  the  heretical 
views  5  which  were  x^urrent  in  his  corrupt  age  within 
the  Church,  afforded  him  a  plausible  reason  for  .so 
doing. — All  the  Christian  Missionary  can  do  in  this 
momentous.. dispute,  is  to  remove  those  erroneqw  no- 
tions and  prejudices,  which  the  Koran  has  taken 
such  pains  to  impress  4ipon  the  mindsof  its  followers; 
and  Jto  show  that  there  is  nothmg  unwortky^of  Grod 
in  the  teaching:  that  from  God,  the  Father  are  all 
tlungs,  that' by  the  Son  are  all  things  and  that  to 
the  Holy  Ghost  are  all  things;  and  also  that  it  is  not 
hlcaphemy  to /preach*"*  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  love  dfGod'and  the  fellowship  ot  the  Holy 
Ghost;"  avoiding  "" profane  questions'  upon  so  sacred 
a  subject;  and  shunning  illustrations  and  comparisons 
with  a  view  to  render  the  mystery  comprehensible  to 
the  limited. powers  of  human  intellect.®^ 

^'  *'Mysteriiim  hoc  ex  Aatarali  rations  neo  a  priori,  nee  a  potle- 
riori  demonstrari  potest;  non  a  priori  t  quia  Dens  m  se^et  pront  ipee 
est,  in  hiM  irabecilitate  cognoaci  nequit,  quicquid  de  Deo  scitur,  id 
omne  a  posteriori ^ntum  scitur.  Non  a  posteriori  h.  e.  ex.operi^us 
€i  creaturis  Dei^  WfUa  enim  vera  et  plendt  eimiUtudo  vd  imago  2Hm- 
kUis  in  ereaiuris  .eat  expreeea . . »  lUaeque  eongntenHae  naturalta.  ei 
analogia  remm  ereatarum  cum  hocfidei  mt/eterio  nan  divinam  fidem^ 

Md  opimonem  Uintum  hMmanam  generant •  Imo  ne«qiiidem.po8- 

sibilitas  hiyas  qysterii  e  naturae  Inmine-haberi  potest;*  cum  rationi. 
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3.  In  perfect  accordance  with  this  yiew,  the  Chiarch 
in  her  tymhoU  endeavours  to  express  the  mysteiy,  as 
set  forth  in  Scripture;  not, to  -embrace  it  with  the  in- 
tellect, but  to  protect  it  botli  against  Unitarianum 
and  TriiheUm;  so  that  a  Christian  may  possess  sav- 
ing faith  in  the  triune  God,  Father,  Son  and  H0I7 
Spirit  without  the -knowledge  of  these  dogmatic  forms; 
jet  no  one  can  reject  these,  without  rejecting  the  Tri- 
nity. When  modem  theologians  endeavour  to  shake 
these  venei'able  safe-guards  of  our  holy  faith,  we  can 
only  astribe  it  to  a  secret  leaning  to  Umtarianum; 
hence  we  have  sufficient  reason  to  hold  fast  the  dog- 
matic representation  of  this  doctrine  in  our  creeds.  ^^ 
That  neither  the  doctrine  of  the  Incajnation  nor  that 
of  the  Trinity  are  in  themselves  trro^tonaZ,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  religious  speculations  of  Pagan  an- 
tiquity. As  true  religion  conunenced  withmanifes- 
tations  of  the  Deity  and  ended  with  the  Incarnation 
of  the  blessed  Godhead,  so  Paganism  commenced 
with  oracles  and  pseudo-prophetical  Revelations,  and 

propria  principia  coiuiilenti:  ddvtatop  Kcd  JenKpariKift  absardnm  et 
imponibile  rideatiir/'  Qvenst.  Theolog.  DidacUco-poleoiica  YoL.L 
pag.  318. 

$^ '  ^'Fides  Catholica  non  in  hac  loquendi  fonnula  praeciBe  sita 
est,  quod  tres  sint  pereonas  in  una  dir.  esMfUia^  sed  in  eo  ut  sincere 
credaiBUfl,  Patrem,  Filium  et  Spiritum  S.  unum  esse  Deum, — ut  per 
omnia  et  unitatem  in  Trinitate  et  Trinitatem  in  unitaie  reneTemur. 
Oemina  iUic  loquutionis  'illius  necessitas  statuitur  a  S.  Augustine : 
altera  ab  humani  eloquii  inopia,  altera  ab  haeretioorum  Tersutia 
Priao  dictum  ita  ftiit,  quum  non  lioeret  alitor,  ut  aliquo  satteqi  modo* 
explicaretur  ineflkbilis  ilia  Unilatis  et  Trinitatis  ratio ,  non  ut  iUud 
diceniur,  sed  ne  iacer^iur , . . .  Patet  igitur,  quo  paeto  necessaria 
sint  iUae  formulae,  non  quidem  cAsoltUe,  sed  ex  hypothesi  turn  de- 
darttida^  3^#i>do|/a^,  tum  dignosoendae  itBQodoti^,  tametsi  hi\jiu 
Tideater  foUoir  esse,  quam  Alius  ratio.*'  Calorii  Dog.  JSL  pag.  4. 
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i  ended  with  incarnations  of  the  Deity.     Again,  may 

I  we  not  go  further,'  and  admit  that  some  imc^e,  ideal 

}  or  material;  exists  in  ahnost  every  false  creed ,  by 

f  which  the  blessed  Trinity  is  adumbrated.     We  find 

^  in  almost  evety  Mythology  a  divine  Triad ,  and  in 

some  cases  even  sl  Monad  in  connection  with  a  Triad; 
we  refer  to  the  Trimurti  of  the  Hindoos,  the  Triads 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  Scandinavians,  also  to 
the  Neo-platonic  philosophy.  To  this  may  be  added 
the  remarkiftble  fact,  that  the  Jewish  philosophers 
B.  C.  assumed  three  Ughts,  thre:e  names  and  one 
substance  in  God.***  Errors,  when  universal,  may  be 
invariably  traced  to  some  perversion  of  truth ;  if  «o, 
we  may  recognise  a  corruption  of  the  Trinity  in  aU 
these  Triads,  if  not  in  Polytheism  itself. 

As  far  then  as  the  philosophico-religious  specu- 
lations of  tlie  Pagan  and  Jewish  world  have  any  weight, 
we  have  their  testimony,  that  it  is  precisely  the  oi- 
stract  metaphysical  Monotheism  of  the  Koran  which 
satisfies  neither  feith  nor  reason.  *•  Waving  however 
the  question,  whether  the  dogma  of  the  Trinity  or 
this  rigid  Unitarianism  be  the  -more  opposed  to  rea- 

*^  See  Maraccio  Prodrom.  Fan  UL  cap.  IX.  Ex  veterum  JSe- 
briLeortim  doctrina ,  Saneti&sttaas  IkinUatis  Jlfyg^eHum  eamprobatur. 
pag.  26--28. 

^  ""(SS  ifi  toentget  aSmfd^enfac^e,  ben  f^efulattvcn  SBBcit^  emc«  Mft* 
gcBlnbed  |it  Dtffolgcit  vnb  lu  etgntnben;  bie  l^emcxfitng  Mtfic  btmnafl^  fSa 
fBtelf  vdOig  umt^  fciii;  baf  UtfBlowtS^tiimuS  bc03«Iam  bit  ))]^t(ofo)>l^itettbc 
SBcmunft  ni^i  Ibefriebtgc  nnb  gcrabe  bann  lotttoi^xftn  )ocrbeii  mfiffe,  totm  ^on 
bcr  ^enfbarfctt  oDex  Unbcnfbarfeit  einct  befHmmten  SBor^eUnng  von 
®ott  bie  atebe  t^..  ^a^  bie  (Sott^eii  (Unt  $erfon  fei ,  ifi  tUn  bad  gan^  nnb 
gat  ttnbenfBare,  buxc|au0  Qnvern&nftige ,  unb  aUet  toa^ren  ®)»efttIaiion 
^Sntgegengefe^te.  S)a^  (StoU  ni^t  Wttn^d^  getcoxben,  i^  c^en  ba<  ®tber« 
fuuiige."    WUliMS  (9efammettc  ffiexfe  pag.  397. 
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son,  let  it  suffice  us  to  know  and  to  fed  that  the 
HolyTrinity  is  what  the  human  heart  practically  needi. 
Indistinct  and  ukidefined  as  were  the  longings  ex- 
pressed in  Pagan  errors,  and  far  heyond  the  power 
of  human  reason  to  anticipate,  yet  .they  gave  loud 
utterance  of  the  real  wants  of  man. 

Lastly,  our  opponents  have  in  themselves  a  spe- 
cies of  unity  in  trinity,,  which  though  unahle  to  un- 
derstand, they  will  have  some  difficulty  to  deny.  We 
do  not  allude  to  the  human  constitotion  in  its  three- 
fold aspect,  as  an  illustration  of. the  Divine  Trinity, 
but  we  would  ask  those,  who  consider  that  doctrine 
imreasonable,  to  explain  how  the  human  gpirit  acts 
upon  ibejoul,  and  how  the  soul  acts  upon  the  iody: 
let  them  define  how  their  reoaonable  thoughts  upon 
the  Trinity  produce  the  words,  with  which  they  op- 
pose the  truth,  and  how  these  words  callforth  cor- 
responding thoughts  in  the  minds  of  others,  aiid  when 
they  have  satisfactorily  explained  this  mystery,  we 
wiU  undertake  to  explain  the  mystery  of  the  holy 
Trinity.'*  "If I  have  told  you  of  earthly  things,  said 
our  Lord,  and  ye  believe  not,  how  shall  ye  believe,  if 
I  tell  you  of  heavenly  things?" 

bie  im^attl^afle  IHinal^me  etnct  clHgett  ®((d)>fttiig;  2.  erleid^tftt  ben  (9r< 
bottfen  bet  C)f mbAmng  ®otte« ,  o^ne  'dv^it^ebeii  bhi  d^ebanfen  fehief  Un^ 
(tfofWt^feit;  3.  ^cOt  i9ott  in  fetncf  Cfcnianing,  ind^cfonberc  tin  Sff^M, 
all  vnl  ^mnanbt  nOit,  oljine  onfgnl^<(ni  bfe  3bee  Vn  Untrmefliil^Iett  fciid 
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CHAPTER  V. 

CHRIST  THE  SON  OF  GOD  AND  MOHAMMED  THE  SON  OF 
ABDALLAH. 

^'What  fellowship  hath  righteousness  with  unrighteousness?    And 
what  communion  hath  light  with  darknes's?    What  concord  hath 
Chrifet  with  Belial?    What  hath  he  that  belieyeth  with  an  infidel? 
-      2  Cor.  VL  14.  15. 

!•  The  comparison  wliich  devolves  upon  us  in 
this  chapter,  is  o(  a  character  from  which  wenaturaUy 
recoil;  but  the  interests  of  truth,  and  the  arguments  of 
our  adversaries  compel  us  to  point  out  the  infinite 
difference,  exisling  between  the  prophet  of  the  Arabs 
and  the  Atesncih  of  the  world:  since  it  is  against  the 
Diving  Sonship  of  the  Redeemer,  that  the  Koran 
chiefly  levels  its  concentrated  wrath.  The  Koran 
asserts  that  Christ  is  nothing  but  a  messenger;  Sur. 
V.  79.  those  are  infidels,  that  confess  Christ  the  son 
of  Mary  to  be  truly  God.  Sur.  v.  19.  Allah  has  no 
son,  Sur.  xxm.  93.  and  the  impossibility  of  this  is 
proved  from  the  fact  of  his  having  no  partner.  Sur. 
LXXn.  2.^®    It  is  foreign  to  our  intention  to  exhaust 

^^  *'Offendi  se  cgunt  Mahumetistae,  quod  Deo  filium  demum  cum 
uxorenon  utatur;  qilasi  filii  tox  in  Deo  non  possit  diyiniorem  habere 
signiflcationem.  At  ipse  Mafaumetus  multa  Deo  ascribit  non  minus 
indigna,  quam  si  uxorem  habere  diceretur:  puta  mannm  ipsifrigidam 
esse,  idque  se  tactu'expertum:  gestari'in  seUa  et  his  similia.  l^os 
vero  cum  Jesum  Dei  fllium  dicimus ,  -hoc  significamus ,  quod  ipse  cum 
eum  Verbum  Dei  dicit :  yerbum  enim  ex  mente ,  suo  quodam  modo 
gignitur:  adde  jam.,  quod  ex  yiigine,  sola  Dei  opera  vim  patemam 
supplente,  natus  est*  quod  in  coelum  vyertus  Dei  potestat^^  quae  et 
ipsa  Mahumeti  confessa  ostendmnt  Jesum  singulari  quodam  jure  Dei 
fllium  appellari  poMe  et  debere/*  Grot,  de  veritat.  rdUg.  Chriit. 
pag.  288. 
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the  subject  in  all  its  bearings;  all  that  we  contem- 
plate»  is  to  furnish  hints  and  supply  materials  for 
the  inexperienced  Missionary,  or  any  oth^  Christian 
man  who  may  have  occasion  to  sustain  an  argument 
with  Mohammedans  on  these  momentous  subjects. 
The  Divine  Sonship  of  Christ  maybe  sometimes  prov- 
ed from  the  admissions »  which  the  Koran  has  haz- 
arded, respecting  the  dignity  of  "the  son  of  Mary." 
That  mode  of  reasoning,  which  carries  the  argument 
within  the  camp  of  our  opponents  and  fights  with 
their  weapons,  if  ably  conducted ,  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful,  which  can  be  adopted;  and  is  moreover 
accompanied  with  this  singular  advantage,  that  the 
Koran  is  proved  to  be  inconsistent  and  fedse,  if  its 
admissions  do  not  imply  that  Jesus  is  the  Son 
of  God. 

When  Christ  is  styled  "the  TTorrf,"  not  onlyEGs 
prophetical  character,  but  also  His  pre-existehce  with 
the  Father  is  admitted.  If  Jesus  be  the  Word,  in 
the  sense  of  St.  John,  from  whom  alone,  Mohamm^^l 
could  have  borrowed  the  expression.  He  must  have 
been  with  God  from  the  beginning,  and  by  Him  all 
things  were  made.  Christ  could  not  be  the  Word, 
if  he  was  not  God  or  the  Son  of  God;  Mohammed 
therefore,  either  declared  a  falsehood  when  he  ad- 
mitted Christ  to  be  the  Word,  or  he  is  wrong  in  de- 
nying Him  to  be  the  Son  of  God.®* 

**  '^Si  interrogatus  es  a  Saraoeno,  quis  sit  Chrusiiu?  retpondi  ei: 
Verbam  Dei ,  neo  existimes  peocare  quia  «t  yerbum  dicitor  in  Scrip- 
tma  et  brachinm  et  poteniia  Dei  et  nralta  alia.  Vicissem  antem  in- 
terroga  ipsum  et  tu:  a  Scriptnra  quid  dicitor  Chriitusf  Turn  forte 
Yolet  interrogare  ie  et  ipse  aliud ,  capiens  sic  eflbgare  te :  non  rero 
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Again,  Mohammed  having  asserted  Sm*.  LXL 
6.  that  his  coming  had  been  predicted  bj  Christ, 
clearly  admits  the  dignity  of  Christ  as  a  prophet, 
and  the  divine  character  of  the  New  Testament. 
Jesus,  whose  prophetical  character  is  thus  granted, 
asserted  more  than  once,  that  He  is  the  Son  of  God, 
and  that  He  and  the  Father  are  one;  His  testimony 
of  Himself,  must  equaUy  be  true;  if  it  be  not,  Christ 
could  not  have  been  a  true  prophet,  and  Mohammed 

tu  re'spondeiiB  ei ,  donee  utique  respondeat  tibi ,  dicens :  a  Scriptura 
m^a  Spiritufl  et  Yerbiun  Dei  dicitur.  Bum  rursiu  interroga  ipsum : 
Veibum  a  Scriptura  tua  creatumne  an  increatum?  £t  nc  dicat:  in- 
cr^atum ,  die  ipsi :  £cce  consentis  mihi ;  omne  enim  non  creatum  sed 
increatum  Deus  est.  Si  autem  dixerit:  creata  ease  Yerbum  et  Spiri- 
tum,  Cum  quaere:,  et  quis  crearit  Verbum  et  Spiritum?  quod  necessi- 
tate coactus  respondent:  Deus  ipse,  creayit;  turn  tu  rursus:  ergo 
antequam  ereavit  Deus  Spirifum  et  Yerbum,  non  habuit  Spiritum 
neque  Yerbum?  Quod  quum  audierit,  fugiet  a  te,  non  habens,  quod 
req[>ondeat.  Disceptantes  enim  sunt  tales  secundum  Saracenos  et 
omnino  abominabiles  et  abjecti.  Quod  si  vero  tu  interrogatus  fueris 
a  Saraceno:  Verba  Dei  creatne  sunt  an  increata?  Haec  enim  pro- 
ponunt  adrersus  nos  Saraceni  problemata ,  potentius  Yolentes  osten- 
dere  creatum  Yerbuip,  quod  non  est.  £t  si  dicas :  creata,  dicet  tibi : 
ecce  dicis  creatum  Dei  yerbum.  Si  autem  dicas :  increata,  dicet  tibi : 
'quoniam  ecce  omnia  yerba  Dei  increata  quidem  sunt,  Bii  autem  non 
sunt.  Ecce  tu  confessus  es,  quoniam  Christus  Yerbum  est  Dei,  non 
Deus  est.'  Propter  quod  neque  creata  dicas,  neque  increata,  sed  sic 
responde  ei :  ego  unum  solum  Verbum  Dei  coniiteor  increatum  ens, 
omnem  autem  scripturam  meam  non  dieo  Xoyovc  i.  e.  yerba,  sed 
Qtllicna  i.  e.  sermones  Dei.  £t  Saracenus:  qualiter  dicit  Dayid: 
yerba  Domini  casta?  Die  ei,  quod  propheta  tropolice  locutus  sit,  et 
non  cjrologice ,  i.  e^  non  propria  et  firma  yerborum  significatione." 
Disceptatio  Christiani  et  Saraceni,  Joan.  Damascenus  pag.  477.  ed. 
Bas.   With  this  may  be  compared :  *'Req>ondet  Gelaleddinus :   ^^4^^ 

yjf  SJU^  v3^  ^^  *^^  &J^  nominatua  eat  Verbum  Dei^ 
quia  crtatus  eat  per  verbtmh  Eato.  Sed  hod  modo  omnia  did  poterunt 
Yerbum  Dei . . .  £adem  ratione ,  qui  per  aquam  mundatur ,  aqua  di- 
cendus  erit;  et  qui  ignem  calefit,  ignis :  et  qui  per  pharmacum  sana- 
tur,  pharmacum  appellandus  erit"  liaraccio  Prod.  Parsin.  pag.  61. 
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in  declaring  Him  to  be  such«  has  proved  himself  a 
false  witness.  —  Christ  is  also  styled,  in  the  Koran, 
the  Spmt  of  Grod;  Sur.  IV-  169.  whilst  the  first  man 
Adam  is  said  only  to  have  received  of  the  divine 
breath.  If  the  Spirit  proceed  from  God,  and  if 
Christ  be  that  Spirit,  the  Koran  establishes  the  Di- 
vinity of  "the  son  of  Mary.''  Supposing  however,  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  only  dwelt  in  Christ,  it  would  at  least 
imply  what  is  otherwise  stated  in  the  Koran,  viz.  that 
Christ  was  a  true  prophet:  for  the  Holy  Spirit  can 
neither  dwell  in  a ialse  prophet,  nor  speak  false  things 
through  a  true  prophet.  If  therefore,  Christ  had  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  spoke  through  the  same  Holy  Spi- 
rit, all  that  He  said  of  His  coming  from  God,  and  of 
His  equality  with  the  Father,  must  be  true.  Christ 
then,  was  either  not  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  in  that 
case  the  testimony  of  the  Koran  is  false;  or.  He 
was  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  in  this  case,  His  record 
of  Himself  is  true;  and  Mohammed  thus  in  vain 
denies  His  .Divine  character  and  Sonship. 

The  son  of  Mary  performed  many  miracles,  as 
the  Koran  expresses  it,  "by  the  permission  of  God." 
If  miracles,  therefore,  can  only  be  performed  by 
persons  who  receive  the  gift  from  God,  they  are  wit- 
nesses to  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  which  is  preach- 
ed. The  miracles  of  Christ  then,  were  seals  to  the 
truth  of  His  teaching.  In  His  teaching  He  openly 
declared  Himself  to  be  the  Son  of  the  Most  High  God; 
if  this  His  teaching  be  true,  that  of  Mohammed  must 
be  false.  If  on  the  contrary  the  teaching  of  Moham- 
med be  true,  that  of  Jesus  must  be  false.     As  the 
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testimony  of  Christ  is  proved  by  miracles,  the  testi- 
mony of  Mohammed,  which  has  no  such  seal,  must 
be  false ;  for  if  Christ  be  not  the  Son  of  God,  Grod 
has  put  his  seal  to  a  &iae  testimony.  As  Gtxi  cannot 
attest  what  is  false,  Christ  could  have  wrought  no 
miracles  ;  and  if  he  wrought  no  miracles,  the  Koran 
is  a  false  witness,  and  Mohammed,  who  wrote  it,  a 
false  prophet. 

Again,  our  Lord  is  generally  called  "  the  son  of 
Maryr  From  this  extraordinary  appelation,  it  ap- 
pears that  Mohammed  did  not  consider  Jesus  the  Son 
of  Joseph,  nor  indeed,  have  we  any  suspicion  thrown 
out  on  this  subject,  in  any  part  of  the  Koran  ;  on  the 
contrary,  Mary  is  always  spoken  of  as  the  woman 
who  preserved  her  virginity.  In  Sur.  xxi.  91,  it  is 
fully  admitted  that  Christ  was  miraculously  con- 
ceived of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  Mary  is  held  up  as 
the  most  distinguished  person  of  her  sex,  beloved  of 
Gtxl,  praised  as  a  miracle  and  honoured  in  all  ages. 
Sur.  iii.  42.  God  appointed  the  Son  of  Mary  and 
His  mother  for  a  sign.  Sur.  xxiii.  52.  That  Mo- 
hammed did  not  look  upon  Joseph,  as  the  Father  of 
Jesus,  will  appear  from  the  fact,  that  he  is  not  even 
so  much  as  once  mentioned  in  the  Koran.  Yet  if 
we  had  no  fiirther  evidence  of  Mohanuned's  admis- 
sion of  the  supernatural  origin  of  Christ,  the  stand- 
ing appellation  of  "  ilfie  son  of  Mary''  would  in  itself, 
be  suflficient  to  mark  Him  as  the  Son  of  God.  The 
ancient  oriental  custom,  which  prevails  to  this  day, 
of  always  associating  a  man's  name  with  that  of  his 
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father,  proves  that  Mohammed  held,  that  Jesus  had 
no  earthly  father ;  since,  against  all  usage,  ancient 
and  modem,  he  calls  Christ  "  the  son  of  Maiy," 
thereby  indicating,  that  he  had  no  earthly  &ther ; 
we  may  therefore  regard  this  singular  departure  fix>m 
a  customary  practice,  as  tantamount  to  calling  Him 
the  Son  of  God.. 

2.  Mohammed,  elevating  himself  to  the  same 
position  of  Christ,  challenges  the  world  to  examine 
his  claims,  atid  to  ascertain,  by  what  evidence,  his 
pretensions  to  be  considered  the  prophet  of  the  last 
age,  are  supported.  His  followers  urge  two  things  on 
his  behalf,  viz.  the  miracles  he  is  said  to  have  perform- 
ed, and  the  prophecies  which  are  alleged  to  have  been 
fulfilled  in  his  person.  As  Mohammed  was  considered 
the  greatest  of  the  prophets,  he  was  also  represented 
as  having  performed  more  miracles  than  all  of  them.** 
The  commencement  of  the  old  and  new  dispensation 
were  acknowledged  in  the  Koran  to  be  miraculous  ; 
and  although  Mohammed  coiistantly  excused  himself 
for  not  working  miracles,  yet  his  followers  could  not 
resist  furnishing  Islam-  with  this  dispensable  pre- 
requisite to  every  creed ;  and  thus  it  came  about, 

M  "Si  recenseremas  omnia  miraoala  et  signa  ejns,  de  qnibna 
mentionem  fecerimt  historici  in  libris  suie,  certe  ezcrescerec  tomus. 
Nam  propbeta  noster  faastae  memoriae  reliquos  prophetas  in  mnlti- 
tudine  miracoloram  snperavit.  Et  qnidam  anctores  asserimt,  mir»- 
cula  qjus  ad  numerum  miUenarium  pervenisse."  De  signis  direct- 
ioniB,  Marac.  Prod.  P.  II.  pag.  30.  Some  autbors  count  4440, 
others  60  millions  of  miracles. 

DD* 
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1  that  as  early  as  the  second  century,  when  the  first 

I  biographers  of  Mohammed  appeared,  the  prophet's 

life  was  so  overcharged  with  miraculous  tales,  that 
even  the  keenest  European  eye  is  often  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish between  historical  facts  and  legendary  fictions. 
As  an  act  of  justice  to  our  opponents,  we  give  some 
of  the  currently  received  miracles  of  Mohammed. 
I  A  camel  weeps  and  is  calmed  at  the  touch  of 

I  Mohammed;  the  hair  grows  upon  a  boy's  head  when 

I  the  prophet  lays  his  hand  upon  it;  a  horse  is  cured 

,  firom  stumbling;  the  eye  of  a  soldier  is  healed  and 

made  better  than  the  other.     He  marked  his  sheep 
in  the  ear,  and  the  species  retains  the  mark  to  this 
,  day;  he  milked  an  emaciated  goat  with  marvellous 

success.  A  stick  turns  into  a  sword;  one  palm-tree 
sings^  another  walks  up  with  a  great  noise  and  bears 
testimony  to  Mohammed's  Mission.  On  his  entrance 
into  Mecca,  his  majesty  the  prophet,  was  saluted  by 
all  mountains  and  trees,  saying,  ""  Peace  be  with  thee, 
0  prophet  of  God!"**  He  put  his  toes  and  fingers 
over  empty  vessels,  and  so  copious  were  the  fountains 
flowing  firom  his  extremities,  that  camels  were  in  dan- 
ger of  being  drowned ;  or  he  spits  into  a  pool  of  water 
and  it  becomes  sweet.  He  fed  130  men  upon  the 
liver  of  a  sheep,  and  two  dishes  remained  over  and 
above  what  they  had  eaten.  Once,  a  million  of  people 
were  fed  on  a  few  loaves  and  a  lamb,  and  many  firag- 
ments  were  left.  On  a  different  occasion,  eighty  men 
fed  upon  a  crust  of  bread  which  Mohammed  had 

^*  Mishcat  Vol.  n.  pag.  717.    Achmed  £bn  AbdoUialimi's  Apo- 
logia pag.  382.  classiflefl  the  miracles  of  Mohammed. 
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blessed.  A  woman  having  offered  him  melted  butter 
from  a  leathern  bottle,  the  butter  continued  to  flow 
till  the  woman  pressed  it,  and  it  is  added,  the  bottle 
would  <ttS  flow,  had  the  woman  abstained  from  ^ueez- 
ingit." 

Another  miracle,  the  returning  of  the  sun,  is  re- 
lated in  the  following  manner;  ''One  day  his  majesty 
the  prophet  had  laid  his  blessed  head  on  the  skirts 
of  Ali*s  cloak  and  slept,  and  receiving  a  revelation  he 
wrapt  up  his  head  in  the  cloak,  and  was  engaged  in 
hearing  the  revelation  till  the  sun  had  nearly  gone 
down.  When  he  had  received  his  revelation,  he  got 
up,  and  said,  *Ali,  have  you  performed  the  evening 
prayers?*  He  said,  *No,  O  prophet  of  Grod,  for  I  could 
not  remove  thy  blessed  head  from  the  skirts  of  my 
cloak/  His  majesty  then  said,  '0  Lord,  bring  back 
the  sun/  Asman  said,  by  God,  I  saw,  that  the  sun 
returned  and  got  high.  And  after  his  majesty  had 
performed  the  prayer,  the  sun  went  down  again.* 
Once,  Mohammed  went,  accompanied  by  his  followers, 
who  were  a  large  number,  to  the  house  of  Abdallah. 
After  he  and  Ali  had  eaten  of  the  dish  prepared  for 
him,  consisting  of  a  roasted  lamb,  he  gave  it  to  his 
foDowers,  and  they  all  ate  iLnd  were  satisfied,  leaving 
nothing  but  the  bones.  They  said  then;  '0  prophet 
of  Grod,  we  want  some  milk  to  drink.*  His  majesty 
having  spread  his  handkerchief  over  the  bones  said, 
*0  Lord,  in  like  manner  as  Thou  didst  send  Thy 
blessing  on  this  animal  and  satisfy  us  with  its  meat, 
so  bless  it  again,  and  do  such  an  act,  that  we  may 
*'  Maracc.  Ftodrom.  Pan  IL  cap.  VL 
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drink  of  its  mOk/  Accordingly  through  the  divine 
power,  flesh  grew  on  those  bones,  and  the  animal 
began  to  move,  and  got  up,  and  its  ^udder  became 
fiill  of  riiilk.  They  then  all  drank,  and  filled  besides 
all  the  basins  in  the  house  with  its  milk/**' 

It  is  superfluous  to  multiply  specimens,  or  to  en- 
large upon  the  frivolous  and  puerile  character  of  the 
miracles  ascribed  to  Mohammed.  There  is  not  a 
shadow  of  proof  for  any  one  of  them;  but  could  it 
even  be  proved,  that  Mohammed  had  wrought  mira- 
cles, he  would  still  be  what  he  was  before,  viz.  a  false 
prophet,  who  ''speaks  his  own  words  and  prophesies 
out  of  his  own  heart;**  for  miracles  alone,  furnish  no 
proof  of  divine  Mission,  since  they  may  be  performed 
by  false  prophets,  to  establish  false  doctrine,  through 
the  agency  of  Satan."*  But  the  prophet  himself  re- 
peatedly asserts,  in  the  clearest  possible  language, 
that  he  never  possessed  the  power  of  working  mira- 
cles, declaring  that  he  was  not  a  worker  of  miracles, 
but  was  conunissioned  only  to  preach;"' — we  must 
therefore  either  believe  Mohammed  and  reject  the 
above  miracles,  as  mere  fabrications ^  or,  believe  the 
miracles,  and  reject  him  as  a  lyinff  prophet. 

3.  It  is  admitted  by  the  Koran  that  the  divine 

•*  Pfonder's  Remarks  pag.  23—30,  Hayat  ul  Kulub  .Vol.  IL 
leaf  126.  127. 

•*  Dent.  Xra.  1—5.  2  Thess.  II.  9.  2  John  IV.  1.  Key.  XDI. 
13.  14.  Exod.  Vn.  22.   2  Tim.  m.  8.   Act.  Vm.  9. 

•»  ^:i>\S^\  \J\  JJ  4;  ^  ^^}  «^  J)5t  V  V^^ 
^^^juue  utdJ  b(  l^\^  ilUI  iXJ^  Sur.  XXTX.  50.  See  also 
Xm.  8.  XVn.  92—95.  VI.  57.  58.  109.  XXL  5—6. 
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MisBion  of  our  Lord  was  accredited  by  miracles ;  bat 
the  question  arises,  whether  they  are  sufficient  to  prove 
His  Divine  character  or  not.  Before  this  can  be  an- 
^  swered  in  the  affirmative,  it  must  be  decided,  whether 
the  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ  can  in  any  way  be  com- 
pared with  those,  wrought  by  prophets  and  apostles 
who  claimed  no  such  distinction;  and  here  it  will  be 
granted,  that  our  Saviour's  miracles  differ  not  so 
widely  in  character,  from  those  wrought  by  the  prophets 
of  the  Old,  and  the  Apostles  of  the  New  Testament, 
as  to  bear  no  comparison  with  them;  on  the  contrary 
there  is  a  great  similarity  to  them.  The  highest 
order  of  miracles,  that  of  raising  the  dead,  was  wrought 
by  messengers  of  God,  who  laid  no  claim  to  Divinity. 
A  second  point  to  be  decided,  before  we  admit  our 
Lord's  miracles  to  be  a  conclusive  proof  of  His  Divine 
character,  is  this ;  whether  there  be  any  external  mark« 
through  which,  miracles  wrought  by  G^od,  can  be  dis- 
tinguished from  miracles  wrought  by  satanic  agency. 
As  regards  this  question,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in 
many  cases,  they  are  perfectly  alike;  Ezod.  vm.  11; 
in  some,  a  criterion  is  added,  which  is  too  vague  to 
be  generally  applicable;  Deut.  xm.  1 — 3.  in  others, 
the  power  by  which  miracles  are  wrought,  will  not  be 
revealed  before  the  day  of  Judgment.  Matt.  vn.  23. 
24.  Again,  miracles  are  wrought  by  the  powers  of 
darkness,  without  any  distinguishing  mark  being  given, 
as  to  the  source  from  whence  they  spring.  Lu.  XL 
19.  Mattixiv.  2. 

Again,  if  miracles  were  meant  to  prove  the  Divi- 
nity of  Christ,  He  and  His  Apostles  would  undoubt- 
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edly  have  appealed  to  them,  as  unerring  credentials 
of  ^is  Divine  character.  Our  Lord  indeed  appealed 
to  His  works,  but  not  exclusively  to  those  of  a  mira«- 
culous  character.*^  When  asked  whether  He  was  the 
promised  Messiah,  Jesus  refers  to  His  mighty  deeds; 
but  rehearsing  these  in  gradation,  He  signi£es  the  last 
mentioned  to  be  the  highest  and  most  convincing — ""to 
the  poor  the  Gospel  is  preached/'*^  The  Apostles 
also  refrained  from  appealing  to  the  miracles  of  Christ, 
as  an  irrefragable  evidence  of  His  Divine  nature.*^ 

Again,  if  miracles  were  alone  sufficient  to  esta- 
blish His  Divinity,  Christ  would  have  desired  their 
becoming  as  extensively  known  as  possible;  in  many 
instances  however,  we  know  this  vras  just  what  He 
pought  to  prevent.  Matt.  £K.  30.  xn.  15. 16.  Miracles, 
moreover,  failed  to  accomplish  their  olject,  for  Christ 
had  to  upbraid  the  cities,  ""wherein  most  of  His  mighty 
works  were  done,  because  they  repented  not.**  Hence, 
our  Lord  uniformly  repels  a  craving  after  signs  and 
wonders;  complying  in  no  one  instance  with  the  re- 
peated request  to  show  ""a  sign  from  heaven.**  When 

**  When  Christ  speaks:  toe  igya  a  iym  noiiS  fiagrvgei  tibqI 
iuav  oti  0  nariiQ  fie  anitrtahie :  or  when  He  exhorts :  dia  ra  Sgya 
avxa  ntateveri  fioi ,  He  refers  to  His  miracles ,  but  not  to  them 
alone.   John  V.  36.   XIV.  11. 

*^  Matt.  XI.  3 — 5.  with  this  cUmaa  He  refers  likewise  to  the 
prophecy,  in  whi<^  His  dirine  glory  and  excellency  is  set  forth: 

^STi^B}  *i5q  n;rr;— nhq  ^6^*5:  baiah  XXXV.  2.  LXI.  1.  2. 

*^  Where  this  seems  to  be  the  case:  the  Xoyo^  adottiQCa^,  spoken 
by  the  Lord ,  and  confirmed  unto  ns  by  them  that  heard  Hiin,  is  the 
chief  thing;  iJvfenifiiXQtvQoihtos  tov  ^bov  (rrifiBiot^  tB  xal  ttQaai, 
xal  notnOMig  dvfafum  is  superadded:  Christi  est,  testari:  Dei  est, 
avyBmfiOQtvQBtr f  teaHfnonium  superaddert,**  Hebr.  H.  3*  4.  Beng. 
Gnomon  ad  loc. 
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at  one  time  He  had  wrought  a  double  mirade,  and  at 
another,  cured  a  man,  who  was  possessed,  blind,  and 
dumb,  the  Jews  ask, "" what  sign  showest  thouthen  that 
we  may  see  and  believe  thee  ?"  When  they  reiterate  their 
demands,  our  Lord  invariably  directs  their  attention  to 
the  "«ym«  of  tke  time''  in  which  they  lived,  to  the 
singular  dignity  of  His  person,  to  His  decOh  and  r^- 
mrrection;^^  and  when  Herod ,  on  the  eve  of  these 
crowning  signs  of  His  wonderful  life ,  hoped  to  have 
seen  a  miracle  done  by  Him,  He  answered  him  no- 
thing. ^  These  numerous  solicitations  for  fresh  signs 
dearly  demonstrate,  that  the  many  miracles  which 
had  been  wrought,  did  not  in  thetnsdves  vaffijct  to  prove 
Christ  to  be  the  Messiah;  but  to  give  them  their  pe- 
culiar value,  as  in&llible  demonstrations  of  Divinity, 
they  must  needs  be  connected  with  a  distinctive  dig- 
nity in  His  person. 

Christ  never  appears  in  the  Bible,  as  the  worker 
of  single  miracles;  He  is  on  the  contrary  represented 
as  the  Sig^  of  ngns^  and  is  called  ^WonderfuV^^ 

•»  John  VI.  1—14.  18—21.  30.  Matt.  XH.  13.  22.  38.  39.  40. 
John  n.  18.  The  same  Matt.  XVL  1—4.  John  IV.  48. 

^  It  seems  Herod  was  most  importunate  in  asking  Hun  for  a 
sign :  ittfiQfata  di  avxht  if  XoyoiQ  mccvols-  Lu.  XXTTT.  8.  9.  "He 
questioned  with  Him  in  many  words  /'  does  not  conrey  the  exact 
meaning. 

'  M^|i  1)3)1^,  His  name  is  called  Wonderful,  as  much  as  Messiah 
or  ^Itjaovs ,  Isa.  EX.  6.  From  Him  emanate  all  that  may  be  called 

M^^,  ^ovfAaotof,  miraculum;  niK,  whence  ibl,  aijfUiOfy  signam, 
ostentom,  portentum;  rs^)3,  tiQag,  monstnun,  prodigium;  n?^, 
dwa/iitf;  He  is  the  mediator  of  all  the  TVyrr,  nlb29%3,  S^fa  tclo 
Sbov,  or  simply  igya  xor*  i^oxV^;  also  caUed  by  the  Fathers, 
saeramenta,  myateria  visibUia. 
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ci  Being  Himself  the  fountain-head  of  all  that  is  wonder-- 

i  fvl,  in  the  truest  sense.of  the  term,  signs  and  miracles, 

:  in  Christ's  life,  were  but  the  natural  manifestation  of 

t  His  Divine  character,  and  the  necessary  mode  of  ope- 

t  ration:  the  absence  of  liiiracles  and  signs  in  His  life 

I  and  history,  would  have  been  most  wonderful,  and 

.  inexplicable.    In  working  miracles,  the  Prophets  and 

y  Apostles  exhibited  their  seal  of  office  to  the  Church; 

p  but  Christ,  in  contradistinction  to  all  duly  accredited 

^  messengers  of  God,  revealed  His  glory. 

5  We  can  but  admire  the  divine  sobriety  of  Holy 

^  Scripture,  in  never  appealing  to  a  miracle  as  a  suffi- 

j  cient  proof  of  oiur  Lord's  Divine  character.  The  single 

^  wonders  performed  by  our  Lord  are  so  many  distinct 

^  rays  of  His  Divine  Majesty,  and  though  essentially 

belonging  to  His  work  of  Redemption,  they  are  un- 
able to  reflect  the  whole  fulness  and  glory  of  the  per- 
son of  Christ.  *  They  were  indeed^  proofs  to  the  dis- 
ciples, serving  to  confirm  their  already  existing  belief; 
but  only  those  who  already  believed  in  Christ,  recog- 
nised in  His  person,  ""  a  man  approved  of  God  among 
them  by  miracles  and  wonders  and  signs  which  God 

'  There  is  no  order  or  system  in  our  Lord's  miracles,  if  we  ex- 
amine ihem  simply  as  "facta  ines^ieainlia ,  quae  admiratianem  ««- 
aiiaverunt  ispedatoribus;"  or  in  which"  naturae  legee  euspenduntur" 
But  we  obserre  both  harmony  and  order,  when  we  regard  them  as 
expressive  of  our  Lord's  work  of  Redemption.  It  begins  with  chang- 
ing water  into  wine  in  the  hour  of  need ;  then  follow  healings  of 
the  sick;  cleansing  of  lepers;  casting  out  of  deyils;  and  it  finishes 
with  raising  the  dead.  When  Lazarus  was  raised,  "many  believed  in 
Him"  The  last  miracle ,  on  the  fig-tree ,  expressed  the  judicial 
power  of  Jesus  over  those  that  believe  not.  Here  we  hare  a  system 
of  miracles ,  expressive  of  a  wondrous  Redemption,  When  prepara- 
1  tory  signs  were  repeated ,  it  was  in  places ,  where  the  first  were  as 

yet  unknown. 
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did  by  Him  in  the  midst  of  them/'^  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  enlarging  upon  the  miracles^  in  their  dis* 
courses,  the  Apodtles  simply  preached  "" Christ  and 
the  Resurrection/* 

Thus  we  consider  the  miracles  of  Christ,  not  only 
as  a  proof,  that  He  was  a  teacher  come  from  God, 
but  as  the  manifestation  of  the  glory  of  the  incarnate 
Redeemer,  which  can  only  be  appreciated  in  connec- 
tion with  His  entire  life.  Amongst  the  things  testi- 
fied by  St.  John,  that  we  might  believe,  are  not  only 
signs  and  wonders ,  but  many  other  things ,  which 
Jesus  did,  and  taught. 

4.  Having  glanced  at  the  miracles  of  Christ  and 
the  aUeged  prodigies  of  Mohammed,  we  next  examine 
the  prophecies,  said  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  respective 
founders  of  Christianity  and  of  Islamism.  Our  Lord  pro- 
phesied, and  as  prophecy  is  only  a  miracle  of  another 
kind,^  we  might  &irly  introduce  a  summary  of  His 
predictions  in  this  place ;  as  however,  Mohammed  dis- 
claims the  gift  of  prophecy,  we  shall  pass  it  over  and 
confine  ourselves  to  those  predictions  or  prophecies 

*  Act.  II.  22.  Hence  it  is  also  stated ,  that  Christ  ia  certain 
places  did  not  many  miracles  **  because  of  their  onbelieE"  MattXIH 
58.  Thai  it  was  eaep^Ud  in  erery  prophet  to  hare  this  seal,  ac- 
counts for  John  the  Baptist  denying  that  he  was  a  prophet  John 
1.21. 

*  n^^^!] ,  ngoipriTeia ,  are  *'miraeula  vaticana  aut  praesdeniiae 
sunt  perspictuu  rerum  ftUurarum  earumque  eotUinffentium  praedica- 
Ucnest  quibu$  wwUua  rtspondit,  p€t  div,  omniseientiamJ"  Hume 
asserts  in  his  Essays  on  miracles:  *'A11  prophecies  are  real  miracles, 
and  as  such  only,  can  be  admitted  as  proofs  of  any  rerelation.  If 
it  did  not  exceed  the  capacity  of  human  nature  to  foretel  Aiture 
erents,  it  would  be  absurd  to  employ  any  prophe<^  as  an  argument 
for  a  Piyine  mission  or  authority  from  hearen." 
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which  are  respectively  said  to  have  been  fulfilled  in 
Christ  and  Mohammed.  We  have  already  noticed 
that  the  Arab  prophet  claimed  to  have  been  predicted 
by  our  Lord,  John  XV.  26.  and  that  by  name. '' 

This  blasphemous  misappropriation  of  the  pro- 
phetic promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  too  revolting  to 
dwell  on;  but  were  it  possible  to  apply  it  to  any 
mortal,  Mohammed,  of  all  men  in  the  world,  has  the 
least  claim  to  be  considered  the  Comforter,  which 
Christ  promised  to  send  to  His  Church.  Our  Lord 
required  His  disciples  to  wait  in  Jerusalem ;  if  Mo- 
hammed, therefore,  had  been  the  promised  Pareclete, 
he  would  have  appeared  in  Jertiscdem,  not  in  Mecca, 
and  that,  600  years  earlier  than  he  did.  Again,  if 
the  prophet  of  the  Arabs  were  the  Paraclete,  it  was 
his  part,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  promise  of 
Christ,  that  he  should  abide  with  the  Church  for  ever. 
The  promise,  moreover,  was  made  to  the  Church  of 
Christ;  Mohammed  therefore  ought  to  have  come  to 
the  Christians,  not  to  the  Pagan  Arabs.  Then,  the 
office  of  the  promised  Paraclete  was  to  glorify  Christ: 
to  take  of  the  things  of  Jesus  and  show  them  unto 

*   4X4^1  ILMAft  (5cXju   ^jjs  ^*L»   \5yMj^  LAujOj    Ammn- 

eiatufua  Legatum,  qui  venietpost  me:  nomm  ejus  Ahmad,  Sur.  LXI. 
6.   Now  to  nrw/ia  rf^g  uXri^etas  is  in  Hebrew  n^gj  13^*^  and  in  . 
Arabic  &oLa  ^^J^^'  ^^™  ^^^*  ^^^^^"^  subtiltj  made  Aehmed  or 

Mohammed.  Tbe  naQiixXr^tog  was  likewise  shrewdly  turned  into 
neQoikvtogt  id  est  indtftits,  valde  ineUtum,  which  a^eed  again  with 

fcV^rfc!  or  4X4^ ^  with  the  sense  laudalnlut,  laudatum,  multa  dig^ 
mu:  cfir.  also  n^l},  desire  after;  l^ttT},  the  dearest,  most  beautifid, 
^9n^  desire,  darling. 
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His  people ;  now  where  does  Mohammed  glorify  Christ? 
The  Gospel  of  Jesus  is  altered  into ""  another  GospeV* 
His  divine  character  is  denied,  His  truth  perverted* 
His  Church  destroyed.  His  work  of  Redemption  dis- 
owned, and  the  glorious  dispensation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament is  considered  to  be  superseded!  Had  Mo- 
hammed represented  the  promised  Comforter,  he 
would  not  have  been  guilty  of  elevating  himself  above 
the  Lord  Jesus.  The  Holy  Ghost  glorified  Christ, 
bore  witness  of  Him,  taught  many  things  concerning 
Him;  remained  with  the  Church  for  ever,  and  called 
the  things  of  Christ  to  the  remembrance  of  the  dis- 
ciples; but  Mohammed,  under  the  impulse  of  another, 
than  the  ^'Spirit  of  trutJt,^'  maintained  throughout  a 
contrary  part.  ^ 

Another  fulfilment  of  prophecy  is  found  by  Mo- 
hanunedans,  in  the  blessing  of  Moses,  where  the  three 
mountains,  Sinai,  Seir,  and  Paran  are  considered  to 
be  typical  of  three  successive  dispensations:  Judaism, 
Christianity,  and  IsUrniimt.^  Independently  however 
of  the  fanciful  and  arbitrary  character  of  this  exposi- 
tion, it  is  unfortunate  for  those  who  urge  it,  that 
Seir  is  in  Idumaea,  instead  of  Galilee  or  Judea;  and 
Paran  between  mount  Seir  and  Sinai,  about  500 
miles  from  Mecca!  Such  is  the  perversion  of  the 
words  of  Moses,  who  refers  to  the  mountains  which 

^  Veiy  significant  is  the  expression:  ih  nvBVfia  t^g  uXijdttae: 
"Alias  est  quaedam  falsa  cogniHo,  falsa  fidss,  falsus  amor,  falsa 
spss;  sed  non  falsa  Veritas.**   Bengelius. 

*  **Tbe  Lord  came  from  Sinai,  (Judaism);  and  rose  np  from 
Seir,  (C^ristianiiy);  He  shined  forth  from  moimt  Paran,  {Islamismy** 
Deut.  XXXTTT.  2. 
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witnessed  God*s  works  during  the  march  of  the  Is* 
raelites.  The  next  prophecy  referred  to  Mohammed, 
is  the  celehrated  prediction  of  Moses,  that  God  would 
raise  up  a  prophet  from  among  Israel  like  unto  him. 
Deut.  xvm.  16.  But  Mohammed  was  not  like  Moses; 
nor  was  he  raised  up  among  Israel;  norcanthe  Arahs 
be  said  to  be  brethren  of  the  Jews;  nor  does  Moham- 
med come  before  the  world  with  the  like  credentials 
as  Moses;  nor  can  any  one  reason  be  demonstrated 
in  his  person,  his  creed  or  his  Koran,  why  we  should 
""  hearken  unto  him.'' 

Another  misappUcation  of  prophecy,  or  rather  of 
a  plain  description,  was  perpetrated  by  the  Moslem 
doctors,  when  with  the  aid  of  the  Syriac,  they  endea- 
vour to  wrest  the  words,  ""perfection  of  beauty ^^^  Ps. 
L.  2,  being  a  descriptive  epithet  of  Zion,*  and  make 
them  to  signify,  ^the  crown  of  Mohammed^  This 
shows ,  their  extreme  anxiety  to  establish  the  point, 
that  Mohammed  had  been  prophesied  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testament.  We  shall  notice  but  one  other  at- 
tempt to  support  Mohammed's  dignity,  by  evidence 
derived  from  prophecy,  one,  which  has  at  least  this  in  its 
favour,  that  it  is  the  most  ingenious.  In  the  following 
passage  from  Isaiah,  ''he  saw  a  chariot  with  a  couple 
of  horsemen,  a  chariot  of  asses,  and  a  chariot  of 
camels  ,"^^  the  learned  Mohammedans  see  a  clear 

*  The  Moslem  doctors  read  thus,   with    the  Sjriac  rersion: 

(JjA^'^  L^  ^^  y^^  t(>jM»^Uo  ^LJl^  Coronam  laudatam 
Deus  mani/estavit  ex  Sion,  Were  the  rersion  correct ,  which  it  is 
not,  the  eoronam  laudatam  comes  not  from  Mecca  hut  from  Sion. 

"  It  is  said  of  the  watchman:  "TMO^  35*3  D'*«}'3i|  "ISJX  a?^  Ti^JTl 
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prediction  of  Christ,  who  rides  into  Jerusalem  upon 
the  ass;  and  Mohammed,  who  frequently  rode  upon 
a  camel!  But  the  chapter  contains  burdens  of  pro- 
phecy agunst  Babylon,  Duma  and  Kedar,  the  two 
latter  being  the  descendants  of  Ishmad:  and  Babylon 
was  taken  by  the  Medes  and  Persians  precisefy  as 
here  prophesied.  *  * 

Mohanuned,  might  however,  have  been  prophesied 
by  name, — as  was  the  case  with  Cyrus,  the ""  servant** 
of  God, — centuries  before  he  was  bom,  and  yet  be  in 
the  same  predicament,  in  which  he  now  stands:  for 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow,  that  the  person  pre- 
dicted must  be  a  true  prophet  of  God.  Antichrist 
is  prophesied  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  but 
this  in  nowise  puts  a  divine  seal  upon  his  work,  or 
makes  him  the  less  ""that  man  of  sin,  and  the  son  of 
perdition/*  Nor  shall  we  contradict  the  Koran,  when 
it  repeatedly  asserts,  that  we  find  Mohammed  "^writ- 
ten  down  in  the  law  and  the  Grospel.**  Our  Lord  bids 
us  to  ""beware  of  false  prophets;**  He  prophesies,  that 
""many  fidse  prophets  shall  rise  and  deceive  many;'* 
""fistlse  Christs  and  false  prophets  shall  rise,  and  shall 

bt)\  39*3.  Isaiah  XXI.  7.  Vulgate:  "  j?<  vidit  currum  duorwn  squi- 
tumt  aaeenaortm  awu,  et  aseensorem  eamdi,**  The  LXX  read:  ncd 
iidof  dfafidtaQ  InattQ  dvo ,  xai  dpofidrr^  ofov ,  xal  ofofianjf  no- 
fjLi^Xov,  German  yersion:  ^'dt  ftcl^et  ahtt  ffttittt  mien  itnb  fa^ren  auf 
Stoffen,  dfebt  unb  StamtUn.**  Vitringa:  "veeturam  (isinarumt  vtcturam 
eamdorum.^* 

**  Babylon  being  taken  when  feasting  in  secnrity.  cfr.  Isa. 
XXI.  5 — 10.  "Prepare  the  table;  watch  in  the  watch-tower;  ea(y 
drink :  arise  ye  princes  and  anoint  the  shield.  For  thus  hath  the 
Lord  said  unto  me.  Go  sot  a  watchman,  let  him  declare  what  he 
seeth.**  This  watchman  then  sees ,  what  is  here  alleged  to  be  a 
prophecy  of  Christ  and  Mohammed. 
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show  signs  and  wonders,  to  seduce,  if  it  were  possible, 
even  the  elect."  His  Apostles  agree  with  their 
Master  in  warning  the  Church  of  false  teachers  and 
prophets,  who  shall  bring. in  damnable  heresies; 
adding  that  "many  shall  follow  their  pernicious 
ways.'* 

In  proving  from  the  Scripture  that  "  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,"  especially  to  unbelievers,  we  have  to  place 
prophecy  and  fiilfilment,  before  our  opponents,  in  its 
totality y  without  giving  undue  prominence  to  isolated 
predictions  fulfilled  in  the  person  of  the  Messiah. 
We  proceed  therefore  to  take  a  succint  view  of  the 
leading  prophecies,  concerning  Christ,  which  are 
fiilfilled  in  Him. — Beginning  with  those,  which  de- 
scribe His  human  nature,  as  the  promised  "  seed  of 
the  wcymaUy^  no  Moslem  will  fail  to  recognise  "  the 
son  of  Mary,"  who  "preserved  her  virginity." 
That  He  was  to  be  bom  of  a  virgin  was  however 
specially  added.  The  genealogy  of  Christ  is  minutely 
predicted ;  He  was  to  spring  from  the  family  of 
Shemy  the  seed  of'Ahraham,  the  line  of  Isaa^Cy  the 
tribe  of  Judah  and  the  house  of  David.  It  was 
predicted  that  the  Messiah  should  appear,  at  the 
period  when  the  tribe  of  Judah  should  have  lost  its 
poKtical  independence.  The  place  of  His  birth,  and 
the  circumstances  connected  with  it,  were  likewise 
given.  Again,  we  have  a  prophetic  description  of 
the  person  and  character  of  the  forerunner  of  Christ; 
also  of  the  commencement  of  our  Lord's  pubhc  mi- 
nistiy  ;  the  places  He  was  to  visit ;  the  condition  of 
His  Ufe ;  the  miracles  He  would  perform  ;  the  nature 

£E 
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and  mode  of  His  teaching;  the  details  of  His  passion; 
and  of  His  death  on  the  cross ;  together  with  the 
specific  mention  of  the  time  when  He  should  give  up 
the  ghost.  We  would  call  particular  attention  to 
those  prophecies  concerning  the  violent  death  of 
Christ,  which  the  Koran  thought  fit  to  deny.  Again 
the  eniombmeni  of  Christ  was  distinctly  foretold  hy 
the  Spirit  of  prophecy, — "  His  grave  was  appointed 
Him  with  the  wicked,  but  with  the  rich  man  was  His 
tomb  in  His  death/'  His  flesh  however  should  only 
rest  in  hope,  and  not  see  corruption ;  He  was  to  rise 
fix)m  the  dead,  prolong  His  days,  and  ascend  into 
heaven. 

5.  It  is  not  without  instruction  to  observe  how 
the  Person  and  the  Work  of  the  Eedeemer  is  the 
point  in  religious  controversy,  around  which,  all  an- 
tagonistic powers  seem  to  rally,  for  the  doctrine  of 
the  cross  will  ever  be  rejected  as  irrational,  where 
man's  sinfiilness  and  helpless  condition  is  unfelt,  and 
denied,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Koran.  The  Moslem 
looks  upon  sin,  as  an  external  act,  to  be  estimated 
merely  by  its  results.  Since  sin  is  not  regarded  as 
sin,  by  Mohammed,  he  could  not  admit  the  crowning 
act  of  Christ's  sacerdotal  office,  namely.  His  death 
upon  the  cross,  by  which  an  atonement  was  made 
for  the  sins  of  the  world.  Had  Mohammed  assumed 
our  Lord's  body  to  have  been  a  mere  phantom,  as 
was  the  case  with  some  of  the  early  heretics,  we 
could  account  for  his  denial  of  the  death  of  Jesus ;  but 
the  Koran  insists  upon  the  purely  human  nature  of 
Christ,  and  in  apparent  contradiction  with  the  view 
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that  our  Lord  had  a  mortal  body,  yet  with  a  fearfiil 
and  well-calculated  consistency,  tlie  Koran  denies 
the  Crucifixian.  The  death  upon  the  cross  was  an 
historical  feet,  attested,  not  only  by  the  Gospels, 
which  he  considered  interpolated,  but  by  profene 
testimony,  of  Jews,  and  Pagans,^  Yet  Mohammed 
preferred  opposing  a  well  authenticated  historical 
fact,  rather  than  admit  the  death  upon  the  cross ; 
because  he  clearly  saw,  that  with  it,  he  would  be 
compelled  to  acknowledge  its  meriiorious  character, 
which  rested  entirely  upon  the  innocent  and  violent 
death  of  "  the  Lamb  of  Gk>d  which  taketh  away  the 
sins  of  the  world." 

ff  Christ  were  no  more  than  an  ordinary  pro- 
phet, and  if  His  death  be  not  the  crowning  part  of 
His  vicarious  work,  why  should  Mohammed  deny  it, 
any  more  than  the  violent  death  of  other  prophets  ? 
But  having  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement, 
he  was  led  to  adopt  the  view  of  an  ancient  heresy, 
in  preference  to  tiie  truth.  Had  he  admitted  the 
Crucifixion,  he  could  not  have  denied,  that  our  Lord's 

*s  Moses  ben  Maiinones  in  lib.  Jud.  cap  XI.  says :  '' Jesos  Naza- 
renns  visas  est  Messias,  et  oocisns  est  per  domnm  Jndaicii,  at  ilia 
caosa  fait  at  Israel  destraetor  in  gladio  et  disperguntnr,  relinquae 
ipsoram  et  deprimerentor."  Again,  <<  Jesns  Nazarenas  propinqaas 
fait  regno  (idest  fait  familia  Begia)  et  in  vespere  Paschae  cracifix- 
eront  earn."  Sanhed.  distinct.  Nigmar  Hadin.  See  also  Joseph. 
Arcbaeolog.  lib.  XVIII.  cap.  III.  3.  Again  Tacitas  writes :  ''Aactor 
nominis  crjas  Ohristas  Tiberio  imperitante  per  procaratorem  Pon- 
tiam  Pilatam  sapplicio  affectas  erat ;  repressaqae  in  praesens  ex- 
itiabilis  saperstitio  rarsos  erampebat,  non  modo  per  Jadaeam, 
originem  ejas  mali,  sed  per  arbem  etiam,  qaae  cancta  andiqae 
atrocia  aat  pudenda  confiaont  celebrantnrqae^  Com.  Tac.  lib. 
XV.  cap.  44, 

EE* 
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person  and  work  were  far  superior  to  the  person  and 
work  of  any  other  apostle  of  God ;  and  he  would 
thus  have  involved  himself  in  a  contradiction  and 
inconsistency  which  would  undoubtedly  have  proved 
ruinous  to  his  creed. 


CHAPTER  VL 
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"  Why  wiU  ye  not  willingly  contribate  of  your  snbstance  for  tha 

trae  way  of  God,  or  the  carrying  on  of  war  against  the  anbeliev^^ 

since  Gkd  alone  is  the  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth  I    Whosoever 

will  lend  unto  Gk>d  an  acceptable  loan,  to  him  he  will  double  it  again 

and  he  shall  receive  moreover  an  honourable  reward." 

Sur.  LVII,  10.  11. 

1.  The  zeal  of  Moslems  in  proselytizing  was  not 
extinguished,  when  they  ceased  to  conquer.  The 
duiy  of  spreading  the  faith  is  still  made  paramount 
in  the  education  of  every  Mohammedan  ;  and  it  is 
equally  incumbent  on  the  governor,  the  soldier,  the 
merchant,  the  captain  of  the  ship,  and  the  Sheich 
or  Mollah,  to  watch  every  opportunity  of  dissemi- 
nating the  doctrines  of  the  Koran.  It  cannot  be 
without  humiliation,  that  we  contrast  this  zeal,  with 
the  culpable  apathy  of  Christians  concerning  the 
souls  of  Mohammedans.  Although  the  first  tide  of 
Moslem  invasion  had  been  successfully  repelled, 
Bome  ot  the  Saracen  settlements  continued  to  exist 
for  centuries  in  Europe ;  and  the  closing  conquest 
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of  European  Turkey  with  Constantinople  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  perpetuated  the  approximation  of 
Christianity  and  Islam.  Dimng  those  twelve  cen- 
turies that  the  Church  of  Christ  stood  face  to  face 
with  her  gigantic  foe,  should  we  not  have  expected 
that  many  a  David  would  have  gone  out  to  meet  this 
blaspheming  adversary,  "  in  the  name  of  the  God  of 
the  armies  of  Israel  ?"  But  how  little  was  attempted 
in  comparison  with  the  magnitude  of  Christian  re- 
sponsibility 1  **  Yet  to  our  shame  must  confess,  that 
our  forefathers  did  more  in  darker  ages,  than  has 
be  accomplished,  or  even  attempted,  in  this  our  self- 
conceited  generation.  We  have,  for  instance,  noble 
reKcs  of  the  eighth  centuiy,'*  and  subsequent  ages 
were  not  altogether  inactive  in  the  word  of  convert- 
ing the  Moslems.** 

This  may  be  proved  by  an  example  of  burning 
zeal  for  the  conversion  of  the  Moslems  in  the  thir- 
teenth centuiy.  Kaymond  Lully,  to  whom  the  Arabic 
Professorship  at  Oxford  owes  its  origin,  was  bom  of 
noble  parents,  in  1236,  in  the  capital  of  Majorca,  and 
when  more  than  30  years  of  age,  conceived  a  strong 

^  Maiaocio,  in  his  preface,  justly  remarks,  **  Contra  Mahumetiani, 
Mahumetioamqne  superstitionem,  qnae  per  amios  supra  mille  per- 
seyerat,  qui  scripsennt,  sive  ex  antiquioribus,  sive  ex  recentioribus, 
pauci,  ne  dicam  paucissimL" 

^  DisceptaiiQ  Clmst^  et  8<vraceni  eoutaU  Tom,  I.  oper,  Jocmn* 
Damtucem. 

M  A  list  of  works  is  found  in  /•  Mb,  Fabrie*  ayOabi  Sori^pt,  de  ver. 
7ie%.  ChrisL  oa^,  L,  ]pag,  735.  Euadni  BenaudoH  hdgtoria  p(stricmh-> 
a/rum  MesamcHn,  pag,  377,  may  also  be  consulted,  as  mentioning 
various  works  against  Islam.  But  still,  how  true  it  is,  <'  App<vrent 
rcui  fumtea  in  gwrpU  vaxto. 
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desire  to  proclaim  the  message  of  the  cross  to  the 
Saracens.  He  became  a  mendicant ;  studied  Arabic, 
wrote  a  controversial  work  to  convince  the  Moslem 
doctors,  induced  the  king  to  found  and  endow  a 
monasteiy  in  Majorca,  where  thirteen  Franciscan 
monks  should  be  trained  as  missionaries  to  the  Mos- 
lems. He  then  went  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  aid  and 
the  sanction  of  Honorius  IV.,  for  founding  Mission 
schools  and  colleges,  on  behalf  of  the  Moslems,  in 
various  parts  of  Europe.  When  none  cared  for  his 
project,  he  determined  to  set  out  himself  and  attempt, 
alone  and  single-handed,  the  propagation  of  the  faith 
among  the  Moslems  in  Africa.  In  Tunis,  whither 
he  went,  he  invited  the  Moslem  doctors  to  a  confer- 
ence, and  preached  Christ.  He  was  imprisoned  for 
his  boldness,  and  at  that  time  was  only  saved  from 
death,  by  a  Moslem  counsellor  reminding  his  sove- 
reign, that  a  professor  of  their  own  faith  would  be 
held  in  high  honour,  if  he  imitated  the  self-devotion 
of  the  prisoner  in  propagating  their  doctrines  among 
the  Christians. 

When  shipwrecked  near  Pisa,  after  many  years 
of  missionaiy  labours  in  other  parts,  though  upwards 
of  seventy,  the  ardour  of  Raymond  Lully  was  una- 
bated. "  Once,"  he  writes,  "  I  was  fairly  rich ;  once 
I  had  a  wife  and  children,  once  I  tasted  freely  of  the 
pleasures  of  this  life.  But  all  these  things  I  gladly 
resigned  that  I  might  spread  abroad  a  knowledge  of 
the  truth.  I  studied  Arabic,  and  several  times  went 
foiih  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Saracens  ;  I  have 
been  in  prisons ;  I  have  been  scourged  ;  for  years  I 
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have  striven  to  persuade  the  princes  of  Christendom 
to  befriend  the  common  cause  of  converting  the  Mohamr 
Tnedana.  Now,  though  old  and  poor,  I  do  not  despair, 
I  am  ready,  if  it  be  God's  will,  to  persevere  unto 
death."  •^ 

Again  he  appeals  in  vain  to  the  Pope,  then  to 
the  Greneral  Council  at  Vienna,  to  urge  the  opening 
of  missionary  colleges  all  over  Eiurope/or  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Moslems  ;  and  it  was  at  this  Council  that 
he  at  last  prevailed :  a  decree  being  then  passed  by 
which  professorships  of  the  Oriental  languages,  es- 
pecially Arabic,  should  be  founded  and  endowed  in 
the  Universities  of  Paris,  Salcmumca,  and  Oxford, 
and  in  all  cities  where  the  papal  court  resided. 

Instead  of  now  reposing  upon  this  success,  he 
was  again  more  active  for  Grod.  "  As  the  needle," 
he  says  in  his  contemplations,  "  naturally  turns  to 
the  north  when  it  is  touched  by  the  magnet,  so  it  is 
fitting,  0  Lord,  that  thy  servant  should  turn  to  love 
and  praise  Thee,  seeing  that  out  of  love  to  him. 
Thou  wast  willing  to  endure  such  grievous  pangs 
and  sufferings."  And,  "preferring  to  die  in  the 
glow  of  love  "  to  his  Lord  he,  in  1314,  again  sailed 
for  Africa,  gathered  a  Uttle  flock  of  converts  at 
Bugia,  where,  in  the  following  year,  he  was  stoned 
to  death. 

The  decree  of  the  Council  at  Vienna,  to  form 

Arabic  professorships,  remained  without  effect  until 

Francis  I.  called  it  into  life ;  the  result  however  of 

these  feeble  efforts  was  scarcely  perceptible.     There 

^  See  ICaolear^s  MisBions  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
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was  no  practical  tendency  which  could  lead  to  any 
tangible  issue ;  and  a  few  learned  works  on  the  Arabic 
language,  some  translations  of  Arabic  authors,  and  a 
couple  of  commentaries  of  small  value,  alone  remain 
to  testify  to  the  deplorably  inert  condition  of  the 
Chiu-ch. 

It  coidd  not  however  fail  that  some  woidd  be 
stirred  up  by  the  noble  example  of  Raymond  LuHy, 
to  obtain  the  crown  of  martyrdom  in  the  like  cause. 
Thus  we  read  of  a  monk  who  penetrated  the  great 
mosque  at  Cairo  in  1345,  to  require  the  Sultan  him- 
self to  become  a  follower  of  Christ  crucified  ;  and  so 
powerfiil  was  his  appeal  that  a  renegate,  who  had 
lapsed  into  Islam,  returned  into  the  bosom  of  the 
Church. 

Ethier,  the  Father  Confessor  of  the  Infanta  of 
Arragonia,  preached  Christ  to  the  Moslems  in  the 
year  1370 ;  and  his  example  was  followed  1439  by 
the  Papal  Legate,  Albert,  of  Larzana,  who  was  as- 
sisted by  two  monks.  Again,  in  1540,  two  Capu- 
chin friars  attempted  to  convert  the  governor  of 
Cairo.  Less  to  the  purpose  was  the  pubUc  burning 
of  a  Venetian  Edition  of  the  Koran  in  1530. 

The  chef-d'  oetivre  is  however  to  this  day  the 
well  known  version  and  refutation  of  the  Koran,  by 
Maraccio,  yet  he  had  to  struggle  with  unheard-of 
difficulties  to  procure  permission  to  print  his  work 
from  Pope  Innocent  XI.  whose  fether-confessor  he 
was.     Amongst  otlier  writings  against  Islam,*^  that 

67  We  might  mention  ''  TriiimphuB  catholioae  JSdei  eontra  teetank 
3fa7it«mefanain/'   aito^  ManiuducHo  ad   oonioemonem  Mahumeta'ne-' 
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of  PhUippo  OvadagnoU  deserves  to  be  mentioned ; 
it  was  printed  in  Arabic  and  Latin,  being  intended 
as  a  reply  to  a  Persian  work  by  Achmed  Ebn  Zini, 
which  was  written  in  golden  characters  and  sent  to 
Pope  Urban  VIII.  with  a  challenge  to  refute  its 
contents. 

We  dare  not  omit  some  mention  of  that  mistaken 
yet  honest  missionary  zeal,  which  burning  for  three 
centuries,  impelled  some  of  the  noblest  monarchs  of 
Europe  to  make  the  greatest  sacrifices,  in  order  to 
rescue  the  Holy  Land  from  the  hands  of  the 
Saracens. 

Christendom  was  never  so  deeply  roused  by 
either  Jews  or  Gentiles  as  it  was  in  former  ages  by 
the  Moslems.  Primarily  excited  by  the  accounts  of 
the  persecutions  inflicted  on  Christian  pilgrims  by  the 
Saracens,  the  bare  idea  of  the  Holy  Land  remaining 
in  the  hands  of  these  infidels  could  be  no  longer 
tolerated.  When  we  reflect  on  those  three  centuries 
in  which  some  of  the  noblest  armies  went  to  the 
then  unknown  East,  and  when  we  remember  the 
personal  sacrifices  made  by  those  champions  of  the 
Cross,  and  the  unbounded  enthusiasm  which  turned 
women  into  soldiers,  and  pressed  children  into  the 
ranks  of  the  Crusaders,  it  behoves  us  to  inquire 
whether  the  mistaken  missionary  zeal  of  darker  ages 
in  so  hotly  contesting  for  the  Holy  Land,  or  the  apa- 
thetic indifference  of  a  self-indulging  and  self-appre- 
ciating age  in  so  feebly  contending  for  the  Faith,  be 
the  more  reprehensible  in  the  sight  of  Grod. 
Twn;"  by  the  Spanish  Jesuit  P.  Tors.  Gbnzales. 
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If  Christian  Europe,  in  that  period  of  the  Church, 
was  kindled  with  so  fervent  a  zeal  to  redaun  Jenisa- 
lem  and  its  sacred  places  from  the  power  of  the 
Saracens,  we  naturally  look  for  a  corresponding,  but 
more  spiritual  zeal,  for  the  Bedeemer's  Kingdom,  to 
reclaim  the  souls  of  Moslems  fix)m  the  power  of 
Satan.  Surely  the  all-constraining  love  of  our  cru- 
cified Saviour,  and  the  quickening  presence  of  our 
risen  Lord,  cannot  prove  less  powerftd  to  stimulate 
holy  exertion,  and  to  prompt  self-sacrificing  devo- 
tion, than  the  interest  which  attaches  to  His  empty 
sepulchre  and  to  the  place  of  His  crucifixion. 

In  the  defence  of  Khodes,  in  1524,  several  Eng- 
lish Ejiights  distinguished  themselves  at  "  the  great 
siege,  cruel  oppugnation,  and  piteous  taking  of  the 
noble  and  renowned  city  of  Bhodes,  the  key  of 
Christendome,  the  hope  of  many  poor  Christian  men 
withholden  in  Turkie,  to  save  and  keep  them  in  their 
faith — ^the  refiige  and  refi^eshing  of  all  Christian 
people  having  course  of  merchandize  in  the  ports  of 
Levant"  Again,  Queen  Elizabeth  petitioned  for  the 
release  of  some  of  her  Christian  subjects  fix)m  the 
bondage  of  Sultan  Murat  III. ;  and  Bishop  Cosin 
bequeathed  £500  towards  the  redemption  of  Chris- 
tian captives  at  Algiers. 

The  first  allusion  to  anything  like  a  recognition 
of  our  duty  towards  the  Moslems,  occurs  in  1649, 
when  Edward  Terry  preached  a  sermon  before  the 
Grovemor  and  company  of  merchants  trading  in  India, 
and  when  speaking  of  the  Mohanunedans  of  that 
country,  he  enforced  a  need  of  holiness  of  life,  lest 
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what  he  had  sometimes  heard  from  their  Hps,  should 
be  repeated,  i.e.,  "  Christian  rehgion,  devil  rehgion ; 
Christian  much  drunk,  much  rogue,  much  nought, 
very  much  nought.'* 

2.  In  noticing  some  of  the  feeble  attempts  of 
Missionary  labour  in  recent  times,  we  cannot  fail  to 
mention  Henry  MartyUy  died  1812,  as  one  of  the 
principal  champions  for  Christianity  against  Islam. 
Situated  as  that  devout  man  was  in  Persia,  oZcme, 
with  no  other  assistance  in  the  imequal  contest, 
than  what  he  could  derive  from  a  small  tract  on  Mo- 
hammedanism, and  oppressed  by  the  burden  of  a 
weak  constitution,  the  course  which  he  took,  was 
perhaps,  under  such  circumstances,  the  only  one 
practicable.  In  perusing  his  arguments  we  are 
struck  with  the  skiU  and  wisdom  which  they  dis- 
play ;  and  his  reasoning  appears  generally  conclu- 
sive; yet  probably,  few  wiU  doubt  that  many  a 
Missionary,  not  excluding  Henry  Martyn  himself, 
might  have  rendered  more  efifectual  service  to  the 
cause  of  Christianity  among  Moslems,  had  they  pos- 
sessed a  more  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  tenets 
of  Islam.  Henry  Martyn  will  always  be  looked  upon 
as  a  model  of  a  devoted  missionaiy,  but  he  has  not 
always  taken  the  most  advantageous  grounds  in  ar- 
guing. The  editor  of  his  Controversies,  Dr.  Lee, 
adopts  a  different  line  of  argument ;  having  exposed 
the  insufficiency  of  the  evidence  upon  which  the  Mo- 
hammedan builds  his  faith,  he  substitutes  in  the 
place  of  erroneous  principles,  the  true  laws  of  evi- 
dence, as  enforced  by  Locke's  six  considerations. 
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He  then  devotes  some  parts  to  the  integriiy  of 
the  Scriptures;  after  this,  he  foregoes  the  proof 
by  miracles,  and  lays  down  from  Scripture  that 
a  true  prophet  must  prophesy,  and  that  even  then, 
if  he  opposes  a  previous  revelation,  he  is  not  to  be 
credited. 

The  first  eflfort  which  was  made  by  any  Society 
towards  the  conversion  of  the  Mohammedans  subse- 
quent to  this  single-handed  *  but  powerful  effort  of 
Henry  Martyn  was  made  on  the  continent.  The 
Evangdische  Missions  Gesdlschaft,  founded  at  Basle 
50  years  ago,  1816,  and  which  has  sent  out  about 
600  Missionaries — ^in  1822  commenced  its  opera- 
tions, at  the  suggestion  of  British  Christians,  among 
the  Moslem  Circassians.  Tlie  Mission  prospered 
greatly,  till  in  1833  by  an  Imperial  Ukase  the  devoted 
band  of  Missionaries  was  suddenly  banished  from 
the  country.  It  is  remarkable  liiat  about  thirty 
years  later  these  same  tribes,  who  to  their  great  grief 
had  been  thus  deprived  of  their  teachjBrs,  should 
themselves  be  driven  from  their  mountainous  homes 
by  the  same  Russian  Gk)vemment  I  It  deserves  also 
to  be  recorded  that  Dr.  Pfander,  who  has  done  so 
much  in  the  way  of  writing  controversial  works  for 
the  use  of  the  Moslems  was  one  of  those  who  was 
engaged  in  that  enterprize. 

3.  Until  quite  recently  it  was  deemed  impossible 
to  undertake  direct  Missionary  work  among  the 
Moslems,  because  their  respective  Govemmente  had 
always  visited  apostasy  from  Islam  with  capital 
punishment.     Yet  even  amidst  these  difficulties  in- 
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action  was  unjustifiable.  Were  we  to  believe  the 
difiusion  of  Christianity  impossible,  without  the 
sanction  or  co-operation  of  secular  power,  we  should 
be  imitating  those  followers  of  the  Koran  who  rehed 
upon  the  sword  for  success.  Henry  Martyn  sacri- 
ficed his  life  to  the  Moslems  for  Christ's  sake,  when 
the  laws  of  Moslem  bigotry  were  yet  in  fiill  force, 
and  when  there  seemed  no  possible  access  to  the 
Mohammedans  in  the  East. 

Neither  the  Apostles  nor  their  successors  in  mar- 
tyrdom waited  till  any  one  of  the  governing  powers 
had  withdrawn  active  opposition  to  Christianity. 
The  Church  for  300  years  had  all  governments  of 
the  world,  and  all  courts  of  justice  against  her,  yet 
she  conquered,  and  survived  all  the  opposing  powers. 
To  hold  that  Christianity  without  secular  aid  can 
neither  extend  its  boundaries  nor  protect  its  articles 
of  faith,  is  to  confess  to  a  weakness  of  which  it  can- 
not be  guilty.  It  was  just  between  the  third  and 
the  sixth  centuries,  when  the  Church  was  placed 
under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment, that  those  "  damnable  heresies  "  were  brought 
in  which  could  alone  render  the  rise  of  Islam  a 
possibility. 

If  difficulty  and  discouragement  were  fitting 
arguments  against  the  performance  of  a  duty,  any 
Society,  or  any  number  of  Societies,  might  well 
shrink  fi-om  the  task  of  repairing  the  breach  which 
the  Church,  through  Islam,  has  for  the  last  twelve 
centuries  sustained.  But  our  Lord  bids  us  to  ''  go 
into  aU  the  world,  and  to  preach  the  Grospel  to  every 
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creature  ;"  and  unless  it  can  be  satis&ctorily  proved 
that  the  200  millions  who  profess  Islam  are  not  ex- 
pressly excluded,  we  dare  not  refuse  to  deliver  Gtxi's 
message  of  mercy  to  them,  "  whether  they  will  hear 
or  whether  they  will  forbear." 

4.  It  is  recorded  as  a  matter  of  gratitude  to  God 
that  neither  the  two  oldest  Missionary  Societies  of 
the  Church  of  England,  nor  the  Missionary  Societies 
of  other  denominations  were  altogether  insensible  to 
our  duty  in  this  respect.  Yet  what  a  fearful  neg- 
lect of  the  Moslems  would  the  statistics  of  the  world 
present  to  our  view  ? 

The  non-Christian  population  of  the  globe  natu- 
rally divides  itself  into  Jews,  Pagans,  and  Moham- 
medans. But  a  single  glance  will  convince  us  that 
these  three  distinct  masses  are  of  very  unequal  mag- 
nitude, or,  in  the  language  of  the  parable,  the  three 
measures  of  meal  which  are  to  be  leavened  are  of 
very  unequal  size.  It  will  also  appear  that  Mission- 
aiy  zeal,  even  since  its  recent  revival,  has  been  dis- 
tributed with  still  greater  disproportion. 

The  Jewish  population  numbers  about  five  mil- 
lions ;  and  for  their  conversion  seven  large  Societies, 
or,  counting  the  less  important  Associations,  as  many 
as  thirty-three  Societies,  with  a  staff  of  200  Missi- 
onaries are  employed. 

Among  the  Pagans — numbering,  according  to 
various  estimates,  from  300  to  500  millions — ^the 
different  Protestant  denominations  of  Europe  and 
America  support,  without  counting  the  less  noted 
organizations,  thiriy-six  Missionaiy  Societies. 
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The  Moslems,  as  j^  as  any  approximate  calcu- 
lation can  be  made,  cannot  be  reckoned  at  a  lower 
figure  than  200  milUons  of  souls.  Of  these  five 
millions  are  within  the  borders  of  Europe ;  fifteen 
millions  are  subject  to  the  British  Crown,  and  un- 
numbered millions  are  settled  in  Palestine,  Syria,  Asia 
Minor,  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  North  Afiica,  the  re- 
mainder being  scattered  like  so  many  lost  sheep 
over  the  rest  of  the  world.  Although  tiiese  millions 
have  a  substantial  claim  upon  (Christian  sympathy, 
ihey  have  received  only  a  partial  recognition  in 
countries  such  as  India  and  Turkey,  where  they 
happened  to  be  living  among  (Christians  or  Pagans 
amidst  whom  Missions  had  been  planted. 

The  "  Moslem  Mission  Society  '*  recently  estab- 
lished stands  alone  among  the  host  of  kindred  asso- 
ciations, as  addressing  its  attention  altogether  and 
exclusively  to  the  Mohammedans.  It  has  therefore 
no  need  to  apologize  for  its  existence.  As  regards 
the  Church  of  England  Societies  and  their  Missions 
to  Colonists,  Pagans,  and  Jews,  the  "Moslem  Mission 
Society  "  has  entered  on  no  other  man's  labours,  but 
only  suppUes  the  fourth  wheel,  so  to  speak,  which  was 
lacking  to  complete  ''the  differences  of  administra- 
tion and  the  diversity  of  operation  "  in  the  Church. 

A  similar  division  of  labour  was  made  in  the 
days  of  the  Apostles.  "  When  James,  Cephas,  and 
John,  who  seemed  to  be  pillars,  perceived  the  grace 
of  Grod  which  was  given  unto  Paul,  they  gave  to 
him  and  Barnabas  the  right  hand  of  feUowsWp,  that 
they  shoidd  go  unto  the  heathen,  and  themselves 
unto  the  circumcision." 
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K  no  Missionary  had  as  yet  be  sent ;  if  there 
were  as  yet  no  school  or  station  with  some  few- 
genuine  converts  to  cheer  the  nndertakingy  the  obli- 
gation to  go  and  do  as  we  are  bid,  would  still  be 
binding.  For  many  a  centuiy  has  the  Church  an- 
nually put  up  the  prayer  that  God  would  "have 
mercy  upon  all  Jews,  Turks,  infidels  (i.e.,  Pagans), 
and  heretics,  and  take  from  them  all  ignorance,  hard- 
ness of  heart,  and  contempt  of  His  Word."  But 
the  time,  it  is  felt,  had  come  when  we  ought  to  "  live 
rruyre  nearly  as  toe  pray."  The  members  of  the  Mos- 
lem Mission  Society,  as  members  of  the  Church, 
remembered  the  solemn  offices  which  the  prayCT* 
necessarily  involved ;  for  it  would  be  mockery,  not 
prayer,  to  ask  that  Otod  would  take  away  "  all  igno- 
rance *'  of  the  Grospel,  "  all  hardness  of  heart,"  and 
"  all  contempt  of  His  Word,"  and  yet  do  nothing 
to  reduce  that  "  contempt,"  to  remove  that  "  igno- 
rance," and  to  soften  that  "  hardness." 

5.  That  the  Mohammedan  world  is,  at  last,  ac- 
cessible to  evangelistic  labour  is  not  the  mere  assump- 
tion of  an  interested  Socieiy :  the  public  press 
gives  constant  records  of  the  wide-spreading  changes 
in  Turkey  and  in  Egypt,  where  commerce,  education, 
social  and  poUtical  reforms  are  sapping  the  founda- 
tions of  Islam.  In  the  Turkish  empire,  and  in  Egypt, 
electric  Telegraphs  and  steam  appUances  are  plough- 
ing up  the  stiff  soil  of  a  petrified  fanaticism  and 
bigotry.  Nor  is  this  great  change  confined  to  the 
social,  intellectual,  and  pohtical  life  :  there  is  a  spirit 
of  inquiry  pervading  the   religious   element.       In 
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Egypt,  we  find  a  Moslem  writing  a  theological  work 
to  disprove  the  verasify  of  his  own  religion.  At 
Constantinople,  answers  are  being  written  to  Dr. 
P&nder's  controversial  writings.  In  India  a  bilin- 
gual Commentary  on  the  Holy  Bible  in  English  and 
Urda,  is  written  by  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
zealous  Moslem  doctors  of  the  present  age,  Syud 
Ahmud  Ehan,  F.  Sudder  Ameen.  In  this  work,  the 
Bible  and  the  Koran  are  placed  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing, being  regarded  as  equally  inspired,  and  equally 
binding  upon  the  Moslems. 

The  following  letter  received  by  the  author  fix)m 
the  above-named  Moslem  Theologian,  written  in 
English,  shows,  beyond  doubt,  that  there  is  no  one 
isolated  mass  of  the  human  &mily  which  preserve 
its  inmiobiliiy  for  ever.  He  says  : — "  You  are 
right  in  your  supposition  that  no  Moslem  divine 
has  ever  written  a  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Bible. 
There  may  have  been  some  reasons  for  which  our 
Moslem  ancestors  could  not  undertake  such  work ; 
but  an  obstacle,  a  great  obstacle  to  that  step,  being, 
as  regards  the  present  Moslems  of  India,  that  they 
have  always  considered  and  believed  the  Scriptures 
to  be  a  worthless,  &bulous,  and  useless  collection  of 
books;  and  that  this  mischievous  beUef  of  theirs 
has  sometimes  been  seen  supported  and  strengthened 
by  the  imprudent  and  immature  arguments  proceed- 
ing fix)m  some  missionaries, — arguments  that  would 
do  nothing  but  create  an  tmdesirable  dissension  and 
prejudice,  opposition  and  rancour,  between  the  par- 
ties, and  injure  them  seriously  at  heart.     So  it  will 
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be  now  easy  for  you  to  consider  and  to  conclude  that, 
if  in  such  a  position  of  the  parties,  a  Mohammedan 
were  to  undertake  a  work  like  that  of  supporting 
and  recognizing  the  Holy  Bible,  by  commenting  on 
it,  what  would  be  his  situation  and  estimation  among 
his  co-religionists — ^indeed,  nothing,  but  he  will  be 
generally  abused  and  hated  by  them.  For  instance, 
I  was  an  object  of  such  treatment  with  them  in  the 
commencement  of  my  undertaking.  But  I -cheer- 
fully bore  and  happily  tolerated  all  their  unjust  in- 
sults, unfounded  threatenings,  and  other  similar 
excesses,  merely  to  fear  fix)m  nothing  in  announcing 
what  I  believe  to  be  true  and  divine.  The  reward 
that  was  awarded  to  me,  but  only  in  the  beginning 
of  my  career,  by  Christians,  was  indeed  no  less  than 
what  I  received  from  my  co-religionists. 

"  But,  thank  God,  after  part  first  of  my  Com- 
mcntaiy  was  pubUshed,  it  was  made  known  to  the 
Mohammedans  that  all  that  I  professed  in  favour  of 
tlic  Bible  was  grounded  on  the  Holy  Koran  itself, 
and  other  as  well  respectable  authorities.  Then  most 
of  them  came  forward  to  applaud  and  join  in  my 
fiiith  of,  and  respect  for  the  Holy  Scripture,  and 
wbich  diminished  a  great  deal  of  the  vague  and  ab- 
surd ideas  they  constantly  cherished  respecting  them ; 
as  will  appear  from  the  following  quotation  from  a 
letter  of  a  great  Moulvi  to  my  address  : — *  I  have 
read  your  Commentary,  which  is,  no  doubt,  I  must 
openly  confess,  a  book  without  its  rival,  and  that 
defends  and  maintains  the  Mohammedans'  faith. 
Praise  be  to  God,  repeated  praise  to  Grod  that  you 
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only  are  the  person  in  this  age  who  leads  to  the  right 
way.  The  work  is  perused  every  Tuesday  (a  day 
considered  holy  by  some  Moslem  divines  for  preach- 
ing) when  a  recital  of  its  praiseworthy  passages  fills 
the  heart  with  thousands  of  thanks  to  God,  and  a 
warm  prayer  in  your  behalf.* — There  are  certain 
passages  in  the  Holy  Bible  which  have  led  the  Mos- 
lems to  a  strange  tendency  against  it.  For  example, 
Ibrahim's  being  said  to  tell  a  he  in  Egypt.  The 
Christian  commentators  have  simply  touched  upon 
these  subjects,  but  I  being  against  them  all,  demon- 
strate that  the  Bible  itself  does  not  imply  such  mean- 
ings to  such  passages  as  are  universally  adopted. 
Hence,  I  hope,  after  the  second  part  of  my  work  is 
pubUshed,  the  prejudices,  of  Moslems  against  the 
Scriptures  will  be  fiirther  removed. 

**  Notwithstanding  all  this,  I  am  sure  that  my 
life  will  fiul  before  I  could  get  rid  of  the  abuse  and 
hatred  of  the  Mohammedans  in  general.  Christians 
can  by  no  means  be  satisfied  with  my  Commentary ; 
for,  although  I  uphold  the  Bible  to  be  true  and  up- 
right in  all  it  teaches,  yet  I  do  not  beUeve  in  the 
Trinity  of  God ;  since  I  observe  it  nowhere  support- 
ed, or  even  established  in  the  Scriptures.  I  am  cer- 
tain the  Mohammedan  faith  is  true,  and  that  its 
veracity  and  existence  are  founded  in  the  Holy  Bible 
itself.  Wherefore,  I  do  not  care  to  be  interested 
with  either  party — Moslems  or  Christians — ^but  with 
the  truth  alone,  and  with  that  all  true  God  before 
whom  all  are  once  to  appear. 

"Of  course,  I  have  always  desired  to  see  the 
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maintenance  of  a  firiendship  between  Mohammedans 
and  Christians,  sincse,  if  according  to  the  Holy  Koran, 
there  can  be  any  fiiends  to  us,  they  can  be  Christi- 
ans only.  This  desire  of  mine  will  be  well  revealed 
to  you  by  your  perusing  the  few  pamphlets  published 
by  me  on  the  subject,  now  forwarded  to  you.  I  have 
also  dispatched  to  your  address  a  copy  of  the  part  I. 
of  my  commentary,  the  acceptance  of  which,  by  you, 
no  doubt  will  add  to  my  honour.  The  part  second, 
when  ready,  shall  also  be  sent  you. 

"  I  am,  doubtless,  as  staunch  an  adherent  and 
defender  of  the  Bible  as  yourself.  I  have  resolved 
to  reply  to  Doctor  Colenso's  objections  in  the  proper 
parts  of  my  Commentary,  as  I  come  to  pass  by 
them.'* 

If  these  views  prevail,  and  it  seems  they  are 
making  way  among  the  Moslems  of  India,  they  will 
not  only  make  them  loyal,  but  it  will  be  simply  a 
question  of  time  when  the  great  rapture  caused  by 
the  rise  of  Islam  shall  be  healed  up.  The  Commen- 
tary, asserting  as  it  does  the  authority  of  the  £ible» 
and  proving  such  fix)m  the  Koran  itself,  in  oj^x)si- 
tion  to  the  hitherto  assumed  corruption  of  the  Cliris- 
tian  Scriptures,  deserves  to  be  translated  into  every 
tongue  spoken  by  Moslems,  especiaDy  into  Arabic  ; 
for  no  greater  service  could  be  rendered  them,  than 
of  raising  the  Bible  in  their  estimation  to  the  same 
level  as  the  Koran.  Let  this  be  done  by  the  Mos- 
lems themselves,  and  it  will  then  demand  little  in- 
genuity or  zeal  on  the  part  of  Christians  to  prove, 
that  if  the  Bible  be  true,  the  Koran  must  be  &lse. 
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6.  Although  arguments  are  frequently  provoked 
by  the  cavils  and  objections  of  the  Mohammedans, 
yet  Islam  is  not  the  creed  to  court  enquiry  or  en- 
courage a  free  discussion  upon  religious  subjects. 
The  Arab  prophet  repeatedly  enjoins  his  followers  to 
abstain  from  discussions,  and  he  makes  Allah  require 
him  to  recede  frx)m  those  who  dispute  about  the 
Koran.  Sur.  vi.  65.  Arguments  with  the  Scriptural- 
ists  are  especially  discountenanced,  Sur.  xix.  46  ;  dis- 
putes are  to  be  settled  by  imprecations  on  those  in- 
vited to  meet  for  argumental  inquiry,  Sur.  iii.  59  ; 
discussion  is  postponed,  upon  the  grounds  that  God 
would  decide  differences  on  the  day  of  Judgment, 
Sur.  xxii.  65  ;  a  term,  certainly  too  late  for  those  in 
the  wrong.  Again  we  read,  "  As  to  those  who  dis- 
pute concerning  Grod,  after  obedience  hath  been  paid 
him,  their  disputing  shall  be  vain  in  the  sight  of 
their  Lord,  and  wrath  shall  fell  upon  them,  and  they 
shall  suffer  a  grievous  punishment."     Sur.  xlii.  14. 

The  Christian  missionary  is  not  to  9eek  for  argu- 
ments ;  but  where  they  cannot  be  avoided,  he  is  not 
to  shun  the  contest,  remembering  the  example  of  St. 
Paul  who  frequently  "  reasoned  out  of  the  Scriptures, 
disputing  and  persuading  the  things  concerning  the 
kingdom  of  God."  Where  discussion  is  entered  upon 
in  the  like  spirit  of  love,  and  zeal  for  the  salvation 
of  souls,  we  shall  be  guarded  against  a  display  of 
vanity,  in  gaining  a  victory  which  may  simply  prove 
a  superiority  in  education,  or  philosophical  acemem. 
The  main  point  at  issue  will  never  be  forgotten  in 
the  heat  of  the  contest ;  and  controversial  disputa- 
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tions  will  always  on  that  account,  be  as  short,  as  kind 
and  as  seldom  as  possible.  1  Pet.  iiL  15.  We  shall 
never  be  drawn  aside  to  non-essential  or  fiivoloos 
discussion,  neither  shall  we  be  tempted  to  excite  or 
wound  our  opponents  by  using  harsh,  satirical  and 
unbecoming  expressions.  Missionaries  are  fi:e* 
quently  exposed  to  the  most  wanton  insult,  purely 
with  a  view  of  provoking  resent ;  but  to  fell  into  the 
snare  thus  laid,  is  to  inflict  an  irretrievable  injuiy 
on  their  cause. 

As  a  rule,  it  is  well  to  commence  our  discourse 
upon  subjects  in  which  both  parties  agree,  and  to 
proceed  from  similarities  to  differences  ;  or  we  may 
approach  the  heart  of  the  Moslem  in  an  indirect  way 
by  bringing  forward  a  parable,  which  we  lead  him 
to  admit.  Thus,  in  arguing  for  the  impossibility  of 
the  Bible  being  corrupted,  the  missionaty  may  ask 
the  Moslem,  whether  he  has  ever  read  Abulfeda,  ad- 
ding, that  some  individual  had  questioned  its  integ- 
rity, but  that  he  had  defended  it  by  putting  forth 
Abulfeda's  general  credibility  as  an  author,  that  he 
showed  him  several  manuscripts,  which  all  agree  to 
a  word ;  that  these  manuscripts  were  written  in 
several  centuries,  and  among  various  nations ;  that 
he  adduced  several  other  testimonies  from  writers 
of  acknowledged  worth ;  that  he  obtained  a  oollec 
tion  of  quotations,  made  in  various  writings,  which 
all  agree  with  the  text ;  that  he  exhibited  versions 
of  the  work  in  divers  languages,  all  of  a  different 
date,  but  harmonizing  with  the  original ;  yet  in  spite 
of  all  that  was  advanced,  the  sceptical  man  persisted 
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in  declaring  that  Abulfeda's  work  was  corrupted. 
When  the  wrath  of  the  Moslem  has  run  as  high  as 
that  of  David,  the  missionary  like  Nathan,  may  turn 
round  upon  him  and  say,  *  Thou  art  the  man,'  and 
this  is  precisely  your  obstinacy  in  refusing  to  admit 
the  integrity  of  the  Bible." 

Again,  supposing  a  Moslem  assert  the  divine 
character  of  his  creed,  and  the  infallibility  of  the 
Koran,  he  may  be  asked,  whether  Islam  was  de- 
signed for  the  whole  race  of  man,  and  whether  all  its 
precepts,  not  excluding  the  &st  of  the  Bamadhan, 
are  equally  binding  upon  every  true  Moslem.  When 
the  universality  of  the  creed  is  aflSrmed  and  the 
binding  nature  of  the  precept  of  festing  from  sunrise 
to  sunset,  admitted,  the  missionary  may  remind  his 
opponent  of  the  geographical  fact,  that  in  the  arctic 
and  antarctic  regions,  the  period  from  sunrise  to  sun- 
set extending  to  several  month's  duration,  the  ob- 
servation of  this  fest  would  there  be  a  physical  iiix- 
possibility.  The  inference  may  then  be  urged,  that 
the  Koran  carmot  be  intended  for  all  climes  and 
nations,  and  consequently  carmot  be  divine.  That 
ftuiiier,  the  author  of  the  Koran  could  not  possibly 
have  been  inspired ;  but  must  have  been  a  man 
ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  geography,  with 
which  every  Christian  school-boy  is  acquainted. — 
This  circuitous  mode  of  reasoning  is  the  most  peace- 
able, perhaps  also  the  most  difficult,  yet  at  the  same 
time,  forcible,  and  perfectly  legitimate. 

Above  all,  we  must  not  withhold  any  one  of  the 
leading  truths  of  Christianity  with  a  view  to  con- 
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ciliate  Moslem  animosify.  In  order  to  win  souls, 
we  cannot  with  a  good  consdencei  yield  one  iota  of 
the  truth ;  for  such  an  act  of  peifidify  on  our  parC» 
would  involve  our  own  souls  in  a  snare  of  tiie  devils 
and  after  all  defeat  our  object  There  has  been  a 
considerable  amount  of  this  kind  of  Jesuitical  ae« 
commodation  in  the  missionaiy  labours  of  the  Church 
of  Borne ;  yet  even  Xavier  admitted,  that  CShiisti* 
anity  resembled  a  good  physician,  who  adtninistera 
nothing  but  wholesome  mediome  to  his  patient,  how"* 
ever  distasteful  it  may  be  to  his  palate  ;  whilst  Islam 
played  the  part  of  a  cook,  who  studied  the  likings 
of  his  mast^. 

7.  It  is  natural  that  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the 
Church,  with  regard  to  ultimate  success,  should  ba 
differently  expressed.  Some  writers  entertain  re* 
markably  sanguine  views  upon  the  sulgect,  assuming 
that  Islam  has  been  doing  the  work  in  Qod's  provi* 
dence,  which  the  Jewish  dispensation  did  in  the  Old 
Testament,  viz.,  preparing  the  way  of  the  Gospel, 
where  the  minds  of  the  people  were  incapable  of  re*» 
ceiving  the  full  light  of  the  truth. 

Professor  White,  in  a  sermon  appended  to  his 
"  Bampton  Lectures,"  spoke  hopefully  of  the  dianoes 
of  converting  Moslems.  Mr»  Foster  maintaiTis  that 
Islam  must  eventually  prepare  the  way  for  the  lois* 
sions  of  the  cross  and  claims  the  support  of  Mede 
and  Warburton  for  his  opinion,  Dr.  Mohler  who 
regarded  the  subject  from  a  point  of  view  precisely 
opposite  to  that  of  Mr.  Foster,  yet  agrees  with  him, 
that  Islam  in  Africa  is  doing  the  work  of  Judaisnit 
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Wliilst  first  rejectmg  the  plaiudble  and  purely 
gratuitous  assumptioni  that  any  preparation  in  the 
Pagan  World  is  required  for  &e  preaching  of  the 
Grospel,  we  are  bound  to  add,  that  the  practical  ex*- 
perience  of  eveiy  missionary  who  has  confronted  this 
aposta(y,  has  proved  the  Macy  of «this  view/*  If 
ever  there  were  ''  enemies  of  the  eroee,*^  the  Moslem 
deniers  of  the  Crucijmon  must  be  considered  as 
such ;  and  admitting  ^at  they  he^^eJrequenUy  fought 
against  idolatiyi  we  cannot  forget,  that  they  have 
wnricmihf  and  upon  principle  fought  against  the 
Cro6s«  Since  Christianity  has  suffered  a  most  &tal 
check  by  the  spread  and  continuance  of  Islam, 
whilst  the  latter  has  suffered  no  check,  and  sustained 
no  real  loss  by  conversions  fit>m  their  ranks  to  Chris- 
tianity, we  are  not  justified  in  adopting  Mr.  Foster's 
assumption.  It  is  confirmed  by  eveiy  Missionary 
who  has  had  to  deal  simultaneously  wilh  Pagans  and 
Moslems,  that  a  perfectly  barbarous  and  superstitioufi 
people  will  be  more  easily  gathered  into  the  folds  of 
Christ's  Church,  than  the  proud  and  self-sufiSdent 
Mohammedans,  who  are  indeed,  in  possession  of 
some  fragments  of  truth,  but  hold  that  truth  is  un* 
righteousness. 

Our  fears  of  success  ought  not  however  to  over« 
balance  our  hcpe  of  winning  converts  from  Islam  ; 
more  especially  as  our  confidence  rests  on  no  slender 
grounds.     One  encouraging  &ct  is,  that  the  Koran 

7^  AooQrding  to  Aidhdeaoon  Orant,  the  syttem  of  the  &lBe  pro* 
phet  **  offers  the  most  formidable  obBtmction  to  the  fiuth  of  durist, 
from  the  fact  of  its  being,  as  it  is,  a  ooanterfeit  of  the  tmth  itself." 
BamptoD  Lectures  Leot.  VII.  peg.  227. 
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has  laid  the  foundation  of  its  own  destracfcioii,  in 
asdihing  considerahle  aa&orily  to  the  Law  and  Ihe 
Grospel,  without  in  any  degree  establishing  its  own 
assumed  superiority. 

The  intelligent  Moslem,  on  reading  the  Bible, 
cannot  £aSl  to  iUscover  the  sophistiy  of  the  Koran, 
in  professing  to  confirm  the  foregoing  revelations, 
whilst  it  virtually  abrogates  them ;  and  thus  the 
charm  which  rivets  him  to  that  book  wiU  be  inevi- 
tably destroyed.  We  remind  the  reader  of  the  con- 
versions of  Eabis  Effendi,  d'Ohsson  Tom.  L  that  of 
Abdrllah  and  Sabat,  many  others  of  more  recent 
date,  not  excluding  those  made  by  the  Moslem  Mis- 
sion Society. 

Again,  the  intimate  connection  of  religion  and 
state  must  not  only  prove  irksome  to  both,  but  emi- 
nently dangerous  to  the  existence  of  Islam.  It  is 
impossible  that  no  reforms  should  be  required  in  the 
political  affiairs  of  a  nation,  especially  when  brought 
under  foreign  influences,  as  is  the  case  wilh  the 
Ottoman  Empire ;  but  to  reform  a  Moslem  state  is 
to  undermine  the  religion,  since  they  are  so  insepa- 
rably bound  together  that  the  one  cannot  be  altered 
in  the  remotest  degree  without  detriment  to  the 
other.  The  very  feet  of  the  decay  of  the  civil  polity 
proves  the  imtenableness  of  the  creed,  since  hotii 
date  their  origin  firom  the  same  source.^ 

It  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  for  the  late 
Sultan  to  have  carried  out  the  many  innovating 
measures,  which  he  had  done,  without  endangering 

77  Mahler's  gesamxnelte  Schriften  Vol.  J.  pag.  390* 
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his  throne,  had  it  not  been  for  the  foreign  influence 
^hich  supported  his  exertions  :  since  the  strength  of 
a  Moslem  state  consists  only  in  being  stationary,  and 
Mohammedans  consider  that  the  sovereign  who  en* 
acts  reforms,  betrays  his  trust  and  has  himself  be- 
come a  Eafifer. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  present  artificial 
existence  of  the  Ottoman  government  can  be  only  of 
very  short  duration ;  and  the  prevalent  feeling  among 
the  Turks  is,  that  the  termination  of  their  political 
power  is  at  hand  ;  an  event  which  they  anticipate 
with  the  calmest  resignation,  as  one  of  the  things 
which  are  written  in  the  book  of  decrees.  J£  a 
feeling  of  instructive  fear  take  possession  of  brute 
beasts  before  the  earthquake,  or  in  birds  and  bees 
before  the  coming  of  a  storm,  may  we  not  consider 
the  presentiments  and  traditions  so  rife  among  Mos- 
lemin,  as  significant  of  the  approaching  decay  of 
Islamism? 

The  oldest  prediction  was  recorded  as  early  as 
the  year  1548/®  Another  Turkish  prophecy  more 
clearly  states  that  the  **feir  sons  of  the  North" 
would  be  the  destroyers  of  the  O^manic  Empire. 
In  1678,  Rycaut  speaks  of  a  special  liking  for  the 
Moscovites  on  the  part  of  the  Greek,  because  they 
were  destined,  according  to  ancient  prophecies,  to 
become  their  deliverers  and  avengers.^' 

Another  prediction  says,  "  The  feir-haired  race 

78  Ludoyioo  Domeniohi  in  his,  Prqfetie  dei  Mouymetom,  Fireme^ 

79  Bjcant ''  State  of  the  Greek  Church,"  pag.  83. 
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with  all  iheir  associaies  will  overthrow  the  Empire 
of  Ishmael,  and  conquer  the  seven-hilled  dly  with 
its  imperial  privileges/'^  In  Jerusalem,  the  gate 
on  Momit  Moriah  towards  the  Momit  of  Olives,  is 
walled  up,  because  of  the  tradition,  that  whenever 
a  Christian  shall  pass  through  the  gate,  the  Moslem 
religion  and  empire  will  go  down. 

Within  the  mosque  of  Omar,  there  is  said  to  be 
a  board  containing  so  many  nails  which  mysteriously 
disappear  one  by  one  ;  and  when  all  shall  have  van- 
ished the  Moslem  rule  will  come  to  an  end.  As 
another  presentiment  of  their  ultimate  expulsion 
from  Europe,  may  be  mentioned  the  feet,  that  the 
Turks  always  buiy  their  dead  on  the  Asiatic  side  of 
Hellespont.^ 

An  Austrian  Mvant  Dr.  Eotschy,  who  has  just 
travelled  over  Asia  Minor  a  second  time,  in  his  work 
upon  Natural  Ektcry,  states,  that  Hie  entire  Moslem 
e(mmtmUy  expect  a  speedy  dissolution  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  and  this  upon  the  ground  of  ancient  tradi*- 
tions. — On  a  Sunday  it  will  happen  that  the  Chris- 
tians will  receive  back  all  that  was  taken  finom  them 
by  the  Moslems. 

Not  only  European  Turkey,  but  the  whole  of  Asia 

M  Walsh's  Journey  from  Gonstftntinople  to  England,  pag.  436. 
Michand  II.  254,  obseryes,  "  I^apr^  d'andennes  pr^ctions  les 
TuiOB  aont  persuad^  qae  la  yille  de  Gonatanftinople  tombere  an 
pottToir  dea  Franoa." 

n  The  Moalema  in  India  bold  ibat,  '<  Wben  all  four  parte  of  ibe 
world  contain  Cbrifition  inhabitants,  and  the  Obristians  approach 
the  sacred  territorj  of  the  Kaaba^  then  people  might  look  ont  for 
the  long  expected  Imam."    Krs^  Hassan  Ali's  Obserratiozis  1. 136. 
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Minor,  and  Syria,  wiih  the  exception  of  Damascus, 
will  be  restored  to  the  Christians,  and  Arabia  alone 
will  constitute  their  inheritance.  During  the  appear- 
ance of  the  last  Comet,  addresses  were  deliyered  in 
the  mosques  at  Constantinople  till  late  at  midnight, 
of  which,  approaching  destruction  of  Islam  and  the 
Turkish  empire  formed  the  chief  subject. 

How  great  will  be  the  change  in  tibe  position  of 
Islam,  when  the  ruins  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  shall 
fill  considerable  portions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
and  how  encouraging  to  the  Christian  to  look  for* 
ward  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  old,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  order  of  things  1 

8.  There  are  however  additional  reasons,  why  we 
should  no  longer  neglect  the  posterity  of  IshmaeL 
It  cannot  be  without  deep  meaning  to  us,  that  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  divine  revelation 
Christ  should  appear  to  Hagar  as  ''the  Angel  of 
Jehovah/'^  It  is  also  in  a  high  degree  significant, 
that  the  very  first  occasion  in  which  Jesw^ehovah 
is  revealed,  should  be  to  seek  and  bring  back  the 
haughty  mother  of  the  Ishmaelites,  when  she  had 
gone  astray  I  Calling  her  by  name  and  siyling  her 
''  Sarai's  maid,''  Christ  gently  reminded  her  of  her 
sin,  and  commanded  her  to  return,  and  to  submit 
herself  to  her  migtoew:  a  touching  beautiful  ex- 
ample  for  us,  as  to  how  we  are  to  deal  with  her  ai- 
ring, but  equally  haughty  and  posterity  1 

M  The  Angel  of  Jehovah,  who  here  as  the  good  Shepherd  goes 
after  that  which  is  loet  nntil  He  foid  it,  is  inyariably  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  here,  Qeiu  xyL  7,  the  appellation  occars  for  the  first 
time. 
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The  Angel  of  Jehovah  had  never  prior  to  this,  per- 
sonally manifested  Himself;  it  bebg  merely  said, 
"  Jehovah  appeared  imto  Abraham,"  or  "  the  word 
of  the  Lord  came  unto  him ;''  but  now,  after  Gtod 
had  made  a  covenant  with  Abraham,  Gen.  xv.  He 
showed  Himself  to  Hagar,  Gren.  xvi*  as  the  Angd  of 
the  covenant, or  as  the  Angel  of  Jehovah.  That  the 
manifestations  of  the  second  Person  of  the  Triniiy, 
which  now  opens  a  long  series  of  revelations,  were 
ordinarily  in  htiman  form,  is  clear  from  several  ac- 
counts* Jacob  speaks  of  Him  as  the  ''  Angel  who 
redeemed''  him  from  all  evil.  He  called  Moses; 
He  led  the  IsraeUtes  in  the  wilderness ;  He  fought 
for  them  as  "  the  Prince  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  "  on 
their  taking  possession  of  Canaan  ;  He  guided  the 
people  in  the  days  of  the  Judges,  and  took  up  his 
abode  in  the  Most  Holy  of  the  Temple. 

The  Angel  of  Jehovah  is  one  with  Jehovah,  and 
yet  different  from  Him ;  He  is  called  by  Isaiah  ''  the 
Angel  of  His  presence ;"  at  a  later  period  He  pro- 
mises to  **  search  His  sheep  and  seek  them  out ''  as 
the  good  Shepherd;  and  in  Malachi  He  declares, 
"Behold  I  will  send  my  messenger,  and  he  shall  pre- 
pare the  way  before  me,  and  the  Lord  whom  ye  seek, 
shall  suddenly  come  to  His  temple,  even  the  Messen- 
ger or  the  Angd  of  the  covenant,  whom  ye  delight  in: 
behold  He  shall  come,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts." 
Whilst  the  angels  nowhere  speak  in  the  name  of  Je- 
hovah without  drawing  a  broad  line  of  demarcation 
between  themselves  and  Him,  by  whom  they  are 
sent,  "the  Angel  of  Jehovah'*  who  appears  to 
Hagar;  speaks  as  Jehovah. 
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The  reason  why  Christ  the  Angel  of  Jehovah, 
first  appeared  to  Hagar,  was  doubtless,  because  He  is 
"  the  same  yesterday,  to-day  and  for  ever."  It  be- 
fitted the  I^end  of  sinners  to  condescend  to  appear 
in  hurnanform  to  the  erring  mother  of  the  Saracens, 
as  He  afterwards  appeared  in  human  naiure  to  men 
and  women  who  were  sinners.  She  was,  moreover, 
in  affliction  and  probably  already  conscious  of  her 
guilt,  Gen.  xvi.  2,  and  was  therefore  permitted  to  see 
God's  &ce,  as  it  only  can  be  seen,  in  Christ.  By 
this  manifestation  to  the  proud  and  rebellious  bond- 
maid of  Sarah,  it  was  shown  to  the  world,  that 
whilst  Jehovah  was  pre-eminently  the  God  of  the 
Hebrews,  Jesu^ehovah  was  the  Saviour  of  the  whde 
world.  They  who  cannot  understand  why  Christ 
should  first  appear  to  the  Egyptian  Hagar,  instead 
of  to  Abraham  or  Sarah,  forget  or  disown  the  hve  of 
JesM  to  the  most  reprobaie  of  sinful  humanity.  Hagar 
was  the  mother  of  a  posterity  which  more  than  any 
other  have  distinguished  themselves  by  their  animo- 
sity to  Christ,  their  hatred  to  Christians,  and  their 
enmity  to  the  Grospel :  hence  the  appearance  of  Christ 
to  her,  as  "  the  Angel  of  Jehovah,"  thus  taught  the 
same  truth  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  is  taught  in 
the  Grospel  by  the  parables  of  the  lost  and  the  pro- 
digal son. 

The  strong  motives  which  are  here  supplied  by 
our  Lord's  example,  for  Missionary  enterprise  among 
the  sons  of  Hagar,  are  fiuiher  supported  by  special 
promises,  that  they  shall  be  re-admitted  into  the 
femily  of  Abraham,  fix)m  which,  for  a  season  they 
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were  expelled.  Neither  the  JewB  nor  Hie  Israelites 
are  everlastingly  excluded  from.the  blessings  of  the 
Gospel;  and  as  in  the  end  ''all  Israd  shall  be  saved/' 
Bom.  xi.  11 — 32,  so  will  also  be  fulfilled  what  is 
written  of  the  future  conversicm  of  the  posterity  of 
Ishmael.  "  The  multitude  of  camels  shall  cover  tiiee, 
the  dromedaries  of  MicUan  and  I^hah,  all  they  from 
Bheba  shall  come,  they  shall  bring  gold  incense ;  and 
they  shall  show  forth  the  praises  of  the  Lord.  All 
the  flocks  of  Kedah  shall  be  gathered  xmid  thee,  the 
.  rams  of  Nebaalh  minister  unto  thee :  they  shall 
come  up  with  aooeptanee  on  mine  alter,  and  I  wiU 
glorify  the  house  of  my  glory."  Isa.  Ix.  6,  7,  cr£ 
Gen.  XXV.  2, 4. 

As  Israel  ''shall  look  upon  Hun,  whom  they 
have  pierced  and  shall  mourn  for  Him  ;"  so  shall 
the  house  of  Lhmad  mourn,  wh^i  their  eyes  shall 
be  opened,  and  they  think  upon  the  gracious  appear- 
ance  of  Christ  to  their  mother  Hagar,  and  His  giving 
her  a  blessing,  by  which  they  multiplied,  and  upon 
which  they  shall  continue  to  subsist  to  that  very 
hour.  For  as  Hagar  returned  and  submitted  herself, 
"  not  being  disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vision,"  so 
may  we  hope  that  her  sons  will  return ;  and  when 
they  return  and  submit  to  Christ's  yoke,  then  will 
be  solved  the  great  mjrstery,  why  God  has  blessed 
Ishmael  with  so  numerous  a  posterity. 
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